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RECESSIONAL 

ISod of our fathers . ki\owi\ of old 
^^Lord of our far-flung battle- line. 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine- 
Lord God of Hosts . be with us yet . 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 

Uhc tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart . 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God ofHosts.be with us yet. 
Lest we forget — lest we forget ! 

l3ar-callcd,our navies melt away; 
’' On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre I 
dudge of the Nations . spare us yet. 
Lest we forget -- lest we forget? 


Uf, drunk with sight of power we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law — 
Lord God of Hosts , be with us yet . 
Lest we forget — lest we forget ! 

l^or heathen heart that puts her trust 
‘'In reeking tube and iron shard. 
All valiant dust that builds ckv dust. 

And guarding.callsnolThec to guard. 
For frantic boast and foolish word — 
Thy Mercy onThy People, Lord! -Amen. 

Uudyard Kipling 
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This is the story of the earth from the first thing we know of it to the 
time in which we live. It is the story of man from the first thing we know 
of him to the last thought that the vision of modern science can suggest 


'T'HERE is no need here to discuss the 
question how far it is possible to write a 
universal histor3^ or on what lines such a 
history should proceed. These points may 
well be left where Mr. Bryce leaves them 
in his introduction to this book. Nor need 
we consider what history is ; the plain man 
may be left to make up his own mind as to 
that while the philosophers are making up 
theirs. A word may be said, however, of 
the plan and purpose of this work, especially 
of that distinction of it which is at once the 
ground of its appeal and its justification. 


A UNIVERSAL HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSE 

It is a commonplace to say of a great 
work that it is unique, and there would at 
first sight seem to be peculiar presumption 
in making such a claim for a History of 
the World. It may be claimed, however, 
without any fear of contradiction, that this 
work has no rival in the English language. 

There have been histories of the world 
before ; there are available in large numbers 
histories of all countries well worthy of 
attention ; but there is not, and it may be 
doubted if there has ever been attempted 
before, a scientific World-History. This 
work is, as far as it can possibly be in 
the present state of knowledge, a universal 
history of the universe. 

SCIENCE AND HISTORY 

That is a far reaching claim to make, but 
a mere glance through the names of those 
whose services have been enlisted for the 
work will make its basis clear. The con- 
tributors include some of the foremost 


students of science. Many men of eminence 
whose names do not usually come into 
historical works will be found here. Their 
function may be described as holding the 
Lamp of Science up to History. It is for 
these authorities to read the story of the earth 
and to tell the plain man what they read 
there, as Turner read the sunset and painted 
what he saw. The simile is not so unfortunate 
as it may appear, because, although our can- 
vas has not the same room for the artist’s 
imagination as Turner’s had, it will probably 
be admitted that the imagination of the 
scientist is often nearer to the truth of things 
than the conventional belief. 

THE LIFE'STORY OF ALL NATIONS 
And the scientist will come into our 
History whenever and wherever science has 
any light to throw upon its problems. 
To the creators of this work the world is not 
merely an aggregation of countries under 
more or less settled governments, nor is 
a country merely the seat of a political 
system. They conceive the earth as a part 
of the universe, as one world among many ; 
and this is the story of a huge ball flying 
in space, on which men and women live and 
move, on which mighty nations rise and rule 
and pass away, on which great empires 
crumble into dust. It is the entrancing 
book of man and the universe, the life- 
story of all nations. It begins with t^ 
beginning ; it regards the universe, ^s 
modern science has taught us to re^&d 
it. as a vast unit, in which the life 
is the ultimate consummation. 
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A history of the world cannot be written 
in a day. It is like an institution — it must 
be allowed to grow. It would be a purposeless 
sacrifice in an undertaking of such magni- 
tude to reject any work of building-up that 
is available, and this History has a rare 
privilege in being able to utilise the result 
of the matchless research, the tireless indus- 
try, the unequalled knowledge of Dr. Hans 
Helmolt and the distinguished staff of 
scholars and investigators who have been 
engaged with him for many years in prepar- 
ing a history of the world on precisely the 
lines laid down in this work. 

THE MATERIAL FOR A WORLD HISTORY 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the 
value of the elaborate research made for 
Dr. Helmolt by such of his eminent 
collaborators as Professor Johannes Ranke, 
Professor Ratzel, Professor Joseph Kohler, 
and others whose names stand for foremost 
authority wherever the value of learning 
is understood, and it is one of the chief 
claims of this work to recognition that it 
has behind it all the material collected by 
Dr. Helmolt’s staff, with all the judgment 
and skill of Dr. Helmolt himself in co- 
ordinating the labour of his assistants. 

A work so universal in time and place 
must engage many minds. Behind it there 
must be the labour and thought of many 
lives. 'J'he materials for a world -history 
cannot be amassed by one man, cannot be 
gathered together in the time that it is 
possible for one man to devote to them. 
A moment’s reflection reveals the vastness 
and complexity of the arrangements for 
such a work, the reaching-out into far 
corners of the earth, the ransacking of his- 
torical libraries and official archives ; the 
placing of the result of all this research into 
the hands of a hundred trained historians, 
the analysing, sifting, and editing of each 
part as if it were in itself a perfect whole. 

A BOOK OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE 

All this labour can hardly be measured. 
And if we add to our reckoning the work of 
illustrating the world’s history in pictures, the 
task of finding illustrations where they are 
rare as precious stones, or of choosing them 
where their number is bewildering, the labour 
that a world-history involves is, indeed, 
incalculable. It can only be accomplished 
by the co-operation of many minds, working 
over a long period, drawing upon actual 
experience in every part of the world. 
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Especially is this so in the present work. 
There are histories that can be made up 
from books, but this is not one of them. 
The Harmsworth History of the World 
is not only a great book of human experience, 
as every history is ; it is the product of 
experience. It could never have been written 
if the men who write it had not helped to 
make the history that they write. • 

THE MAKERS OF T^E BOOK 

It is a book of history by writers and makers 
of history ; it is a book of action by men of 
action ; it is a book, that is, by men who 
know intimately the real life of the world. 
When Professor Ratzel writes of the making 
of nations, he writes with perhaps an 
unequalled knowledge of the conditions that 
have made for human progress ; when Dr. 
blinders Petrie writes of Egypt, when Dr. 
Sayce writes of Assyria, they write with the 
same authority that Sir Harry Johnston has 
in writing of those parts of the British 
Empire that he has helped to govern. 

The real rulers of the world are not the 
princes, and among the makers of this book 
are men who, though the fierce light that 
beats upon a throne has not beat upon them, 
have borne the burden of empire and of ruling 
men. It is the ideal collaboration, that of 
the brilliant investigator, tlie scientific inter- 
preter, and the man of affairs, and it makes 
possible tile achievement of a History 
which we have claimed to be unique. 

THE WORLD YESTERDAY,^ TO-DAY & TO-MORROW 

We have the facts from the pens of the 
men who have dug them up fresh from the 
earth itself or who know them from experi- 
ence ; we have them treated by the men 
who can turn upon them the full light of 
modern science ; we have the world as it 
moves in our own time described by the men 
who know it from the centre, and know it 
therefore best. 

This is the story of the world, then, 
yesterday and to-day. And, as history goes 
on, as to-day becomes yesterday and to- 
morrow becomes to-day, we shall find in 
this book a vision of the things that lie 
before. Out of the deeps of Time came man. 
Through the mists of Time he grew. Down 
the ages of Time he goes. Whence he came 
we guess ; how he lives we know ; where 
he goes the wisdom of History does not 
tell. But the history of the world is young, 
and young men shall see visions. 

Arthur Mee 
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A VIEW ACROSS THE AGES 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE 


The First 

True 

Historian 


VV 7 HEN History, properly so called, has 
^ emerged from those tales of the feats 
of kings and heroes and those brief entries 
in the roll of a temple or a monastery in 
which we find the earliest records of the 
past, the idea of composing a narrative 
which shall not be confined to the for- 
tunes of one nation soon presents itself. 

Herodotus — the first true historian, and 
a historian in his own line never yet sur- 
passed — took for his subject the strife be- 
tween Greeks and Barbarians 
which culminated in the Great 
Persian War of b.c. 480, and 
worked into his book ail he 
could ascertain regarding most of the great 
peoples of the world — Babylonians and 
Egyptians, Persians and Scythians, as well 
as Greeks. Since his time many have 
essayed to write a Universal History ; and 
as knowledge grew, so the compass of these 
treatises increased, till the outlying nations 
of the East were added to those of the 
Mediterranean and West European world 
which had formerly filled the whole canvas. 

None of these books, however, covered 
the field or presented an adequate view 
of the annals of mankind as a whole. It 
was indeed impossible to do this, because 
the data were insufficient. Till some 
way down in the nineteenth century that 
part of ancient history which was pre- 
served in written documents could be 
based upon the literature of Israel, upon 
such notices regarding Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylon, and Iran as had been preserved 
by Greek or Roman writers, and upon 


those writers themselves. It was only 
for some of the Greek cities, for the 
kingdoms of Alexander and his successors, 
and for the city and Empire of Rome 
that fairly abundant materials were then 
available. Of the world outside Europe 
and Western Asia, whether ancient or 
modern, scarcely anything was known, 
scarcely anything even of the earlier annals 
of comparatively civilised peoples, such as 
those of India, China, and Japan, and still 
less of the rudimentary civilisations of 
Mexico and Peru. Nor, indeed, had most 
of the students who occupied themselves 
with the subject perceived how important 
a part in the general progress of mankind 
the more backward races have played, 
or how essential to a true History of" the 
World is an account of the semi-civilised 
and even of the barbarous peoples. Thus it 
was not possible, until quite recent times, 
that the great enterprise of preparing such 
- . . a history should be attempted 

cien 1 1C on a plan or with materials 

H..toryonly to its magnitude. 

now Possible 1 ^ 

The last seventy or eighty 
years have seen a vast increase in our 
materials, with a corresponding widening 
of the conception of what a History of the 
World should be. Accordingly, the time 
for trying to produce one upon a new plan 
and enlarged scale seems to have arrived ; 
not, indeed, that the years to come will 
not continue to add to the historian's 
resources, but that those resources have 
recently become so much ampler than 
they have ever been before that the 
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New Material 
and 

New Methods 


moment may be deemed auspicious for 
a new departure. 

The nineteenth century was marked by 
three changes of the utmost consequence 
for the writing of history. 

That century, in the first place, has 
enormously widened our knowledge of 
the times hitherto called prehistoric. 
The discovery of methods for deciphering 
the inscriptions found in Egypt and 
Western Asia, the excavations in Assyria 
and Egypt, in Continental 
Greece and in Crete, and 
to a lesser extent in North 
Africa also, m the course 
of which many inscriptions have been 
collected and fragments of ancient art 
examined, have given us a mass of 
knowledge regarding the nations who 
dwelt in these countries larger and 
more exact than was possessed by the 
writers of classical antiquity who lived 
comparatively near to those remote times. 
We ])ossess materials for the study not 
only of the political history but of the 
ethnology, the languages, and the culture 
of the nations which were first civilised 
incomparably lictter than were those at 
the disposal of the contemporaries of Vico 
or Gibbon or Herder. Similar results 
have followed as I'egards the Far East, 
from the o})ening uj) of Sanskrit literature 
and of the records of China and J a})an. To 
a lesser degree, 
the same thing 
has hap})ened as 
regards the semi- 
civilised j)eoples 
of tropical 
America both 
north and south 
of the Isthmus 
of Panama. And 
while long periods 
of time have 
thus been brought 
within the range 
of history, we 
have also learnt 
much more about 
may still be called 
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the times that 
prehistoric. The 
investigations carried on in mounds and 
caves and tombs and lake-dwellings, 
the collection of early stone and bronze 
implements, and of human skulls and 
bones found along with those of other 
animals, have thrown a great deal of new 
light upon primitive man, his way of # 
life, and his migrations from one region to 


another. As history proper has been 
carried back many centuries beyond its 
former limit, so has our knowledge of 
prehistoric times been extended centuries 
above the furthest point to which history 
can now reach back. And this applies 
not only to the countries previously 
little explored, but to such well-known 
districts as Western Europe ^nd the 
Atlantic coast of America? # 

Secondly, there has been during the 
nineteenth century a notable improvement 
in the critical method of handling historical 
materials. Mucli more pains have been 
taken to examine all available documents 
and records, to obtain a perfect text of 
each by a comparison of manuscripts or 
of early printed copies, and to study each 
by the aid of other contemporary matter. 
It is true that, with the exception of 
Egyptian papyri and some manuscripts 
unearthed in Oriental monasteries (besides 
those Indian, Chinese, and other 
early Eastern sacred books to which 
I have already referred), not very much 
that is absolutely new has been brought to 
light. It is also true that a few of the 
most capable students in earlier days, in 
the ancient world as well as since the 
Renaissance, have fully seen the value of 
original authorities and have applied to 
them thoroughly critical methods. This 
is not a discovery of our own times. Still, 
it may be 
claimed that 
there was never 
before so great a 
zeal for collecting 
and investigating 
all possible kinds 
of original texts, 
nor so widely 
diffused a know- 
ledge of the 
methods to be 
applied in turn- 
ing them to ac- 
count for the 
purposes of his- 
tory. Both in Europe and in America 

an unprecedentedly large number of 
competent men have been employed 

upon researches of this kind, and the 
result of their labours on special topics 
has been to provide the writer who seeks 
to present a general view of history with 
materials not only larger but far fitter 
for his use than his predecessors ever 
enjoyed. Then with the improvement 
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in critical apparatus, there has come a 
more cautious and exact habit of mind 
in the interpretation of facts. 

Thirdly, the progress of the sciences 
of Nature has powerfully influenced his- 
tory, both by providing new data and 
by affecting the mental attitude of all 
reflective men. This has happened in 
•several ways. * Geographical exploration 
has made known 
nearly every part 
of the surface 
of the habitable 
globe. The great 
natural features of 
every country, its 
mountain ranges and 
rivers, its forest or 
deserts, have been 
ascertained. Its 
flora and fauna have 
been described, and 
thereby its capacity 
for supporting 
human life approxi- 
mately calculated. 

The other physical 
conditions which 
govern the develoj)- 
ment of man, such 
as temperature, rain- 
fall, and the direc- 
tion of prevalent 
winds have bee» 
examined. Thus we 
have acquired a 
treasury of facts re- 
lating to the causes 
and conditions 
which help the growth of civilisation and 
mould it into diverse forms, conditions 
whose importance I shall presently discuss 
in considering the relation of man to his 
natural environment. Although a few 
penetrating minds had long ago seen how 
much the career of each nation must 
have been affected by physical pheno- 
mena, it is only in the last two genera- 
tions that men have begun to study these 
phenomena in their relation to history, 
and to appreciate their influence in the 
formation of national types and in deter- 
mining the movement of races over the 
earth’s surface. 

Not less remarkable has been the in- 
crease in our knowledge of the more 
remote and backward peoples. Nearly 
every one of these has now been visited 
by scientific travellers or missionaries, its 


language written down, its customs and 
religious rites, sometimes its folk lore also, 
recorded. Thus materials of the highest 
value have been secured, not only for 
completing our knowledge of mankind as 
a whole, but for comprehending in the 
early history of the now highly civilised 
peoples various facts which had previously 
remained obscure, but which became 
intelligible when 
compared with simi- 
lar facts that can 
be studied in their 
actuality among 
tribes whom we find 
in the same stage 
to-day as were the 
ancestors of the 
civilised nations 
many centuries ago. 

The progress thus 
achieved in the 
science of man re- 
garded as a part of 
Nature has power- 
fully contributed to 
influence the study 
of human com- 
munities as they 
appear in history. 
The comparative 
method has become 
the basis for a truly 
scientific inquiry 
into the develop- 
ment of institutions, 
and the connection 
of religious beliefs 
and ceremonies with 
the first beginnings of institutions both 
social and political has been made clear 
by an accumulation of instances. Whether 
or no there be such a thing as a Science 
of History — a question which, since it is 
mainly verbal, one need not stop to discuss 
— there is such a thing as a scientific 
method applied to history ; and the more 
familiar men have become 
f ^K**^** with the methods of inquiry 
^ ® and canons of evidence used 
ciences physical investigations, 

so much the more have they tended to 
become exact and critical in historical 
investigations, and to examine the causes 
and the stages by and through which 
historical development is effected. 

In noting this I do not suggest that 
what is popularly called the Doctrine 
of Evolution ” should be deemed a thing 
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borrowed by history from the sciences of 
nature. Most of what is true or helpful 
in that doctrine was known long ago, and 
applied long ago by historical and political 
thinkers. You can find it in 

li oricm Aristotle, perhaps before Aris- 
. *** totle. Even as regards the bio- 

in ur me sciences, the notion of 

what we call evolution is ancient ; and the 
merit of Darwin and other great modern 
naturalists has lain, not in enouncing 
the idea as a general theory, but in 
elucidating, illustrating, and demonstrat- 
ing the processes by which evolution takes 
place. The influence of the natural sciences 
on history is lather to be traced in the 
efforts we now see to accumulate a vast 
mass of facts relating to the social, eco- 
nomic, and political life of man, for the 
sake of discovering general laws run- 
ning through them, and imparting to them 
order and unity. 

Although the most philosophic and 
diligent historians have always aimed 
at and striven for this, still the general 
diffusion of the method in our own 
time, and the greatly increased scale 
on which it is applied, together with the 
higher standard of accuracy which is 
exacted by the opinion of competent 
judges, may be, in some measure, 
ascribed to the examples which those 
who work in the spheres of physics and 
biology and natural history have so 
effectively set. 

Finally, the progress of natural science 
has in our time, by stimulating the 
production and exchange of commodities, 
drawn the different parts of the earth 
much nearer to one another, and 
thus brought nearly all its tribes and 
nations into relations with one another 
far closer and far more frequent than 
existed before. 

This has been done by the inventions 
that have given us steam and electricity 
as motive forces, making transport quicker 
and cheaper, and by the application of elec- 
tricity to the transmission of words. No 
changes that have occurred in the past 
(except perhaps changes in the sphere of 
One ess religion) are comparable in 
their importance as factors in 
H«»LRaee to those which have 

shortened the voyage from 
Western Europe to America to five and a 
half days, and made communication with 
Australia instantaneous. For the first 
time the human race, always essentially 


one, has begun to feel itself one, and 
civilised man has in every part of it 
become a contemporaneous observer of 
what passes in every other part. 

The general result of these various 
changes has been that while the materials 
for writing a history of the world have 
been increased, the conception of wnat such 
a history should be has been at the same 
time both enlarged and defined. Its 
scope is wider ; its lines are more clearly 
drawn. But what do we mean by a 
Universal History ? Briefly, a History 
which shall, first, include all the races 
and tribes of man within its scope ; and, 
secondly, shall bring all these races and 
tribes into a connection with one another 
such as to display their annals as an 
organic whole. 

Universal history has to deal not only 
with the great nations, but also with the 
small nations ; not only with the civilised, 
but also with the barbarous or savage 
peoples ; not only with the times of move- 
ment and progress, but also with the times 
of silence and apparent stagnation. 
Every fraction of humanity has contributed 
- something to the common 

oTthe stock, and has lived and 
laboured not for itself only, 
»maii Kaces through the 

influence which it has perforce exercised 
on its neighbours. The only exceptions 
we can imagine are th^ inhabitants of some 
remote isle, “ far placed amid the melan- 
choly main.” Yet they, too, must have 
once formed part of a race dwelling in the 
region whence they came, even if that race 
had died out in its old home before 
civilised man set foot on such an oceanic 
isle in a later age. The world would have 
been different, in however small a measure, 
had they never existed. As in the realm 
of physical science, so in that of history 
no fact is devoid of significance, thougjfi 
the true significance may remain long 
unnoticed. The history of the backward 
races presents exceptional difficulties, 
because they have no written records, and 
often scarcely any oral traditions. Some- 
times it reduces itself to a description of 
their usages and state of life, their arts and 
their superstitions, at the time when civil- 
ised observers first visited them. Yet that 
history is instructive, not only because 
the phenomena observable among such 
races enlarge our knowledge, but also 
because through the study of those which 
survive we are able to interpret the scanty 






ANCIENT EGYPT’S STRANGE BOOKS AND PICTORIAL RECORDS, MADE OF PAPYRUS 
Papyrus, a tall, grraceful, sedgy plant, supplied the favourite writing material of the ancient world, and manv price- 
less records of antiquity are preserved to us in papyri. The pith of the plant was pressed flat and thin and joined 
with others to form strips, on which records were written or painted. The above is a pnotograph of a piece of E^ptian 
papyrus, showing both hieroglyphics and picture-writing. The oldest piece of papyrus dates back to B.C. 3500 


records we possess of the early condition 
of peoples now civifised, and to go some 
way towards writing the history of 
what we have hitherto called pre- 
historic man. 

Thus such tribes as the aborigines of 
Australia, the Fuegians of Magellan’s 
vStraits, the Bushmen of South Africa, the 
Sakalavas of Madagascar, the Lapps of 
Northern Europe, the Ainos of Japan, the 
numerous “ hill-tribes ” of India, will all 
come within the historian’s ken. From 
each of them something may be learnt ; 
and each of them has through contact 
with its more advanced neighbours affected 
those neighbours themselves, sometimes 
in blood, sometimes through superstitious 
beliefs or rites, frequently borrowed by the 
higher races from the lower (as the 
Norsemen learnt magic from the Lapps, 
and the Semites of Assyria from the 
Accadians), sometimes through the strife 
which has arisen between the savage 
and the more civilised man, whereby 
the institutions of the latter have been 
modified. 


Obviously the historian cannot record 
everything. These lower races are com- 
paratively unimportant. Their contribu- 
tions to progress, their effect on the 
general march of events, have been but 
small. But they must not be wholly 
omitted from the picture, for without them 
it would have been different. One mus+ 
never forget, in following the history of 
the great nations of antiquity, that they 
fought and thought and built up the fabric 
of their industry and art in the midst 
of a barbarous or savage population 
surrounding them on all sides, whence 
they drew the bulk of their slaves 
and some of their mercenary soldiers, 
and which sometimes avenged itself by 
sudden inroads, the fear of which kept 
the Greek cities, and at certain epochs 
even the power of Rome, watchful 
and anxious. So in modern times 
the savages among whom European 
colonies have been planted, or who 
have been transported as slaves to other 
colonies — sometimes, as in the case of 
Portugal in the fifteenth century, to 
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Europe itself — or those with whom Euro- 
peans have carried on trade, must not be 
omitted from a view of the causes which 
have determined the course of events in 
the civilised peoples. 

To dwell on the part played by the small 
nations is less necessary here, for even a 
r # w I, ‘Superficial student must be 
* struck by the fact that some 
® of them have counted for more 
than the larger nations to 
whose annals a larger space is commonly 
allotted. The instance of Israel is enough, 
so far as the ancient world is concerned, 
to show how little the numbers of a people 
have to do with the influence it may 
exert. For the modern world, I will take 
the case of Iceland. 

The Icelanders are a people much smaller 
than even was Israel. They have never 
numbered more than about seventy 
thousand. They live in an isle so far remote, 
and so sundered from the rest of the world 
by an inhospitable ocean, that their re- 
lations both with Europe, to which ethnolo- 
gically they belong, and with America, to 
which geographically they belong, have 
been comparatively scanty. But their his- 
tory, from the first settlement of the island 
by Norwegian exiles in a.d. 874 to the 
extinction of the National Republic in 
A.D. 1264, is full of interest and instruc- 
tion, in some resi)ects a perfectly unique 
history. And the literature which this 
handful of people produced is certainly 
the most striking primitive literature 
which any modern people has produced, 
su])erior in literary quality to that of the 
Continental Teutons, or to that of the 
Romance nations, or to that of the Finns 
or Slavs, or even to that of the Celts. Yet 
most histories of Europe pass by Iceland 
altogether, and few persons in Continental 
Europe (outside Scandinavia) know any- 
thing about the inhabitants of this isle, 
who, amid glaciers and volcanoes, have 
Tu n maintained themselves at a 
^7^^"“'‘*’*high level of intelligence and 

Icelander, culture for more than a 
thousand years. 

The small peoples have no doubt been 
more potent in the spheres of intellect 
and emotion than in those of war, politics, 
or commerce. But the influences which 
belong to the sphere of creative in- 
telligence — that is to say, of literature, 
philosophy, religion and art — are just those # 
which it is peculiarly the function of a 
History of the World to disengage and 


follow out in their far-reaching con- 
sequence. They pass beyond the limits of 
the country where they arose. They sur- 
vive, it may be, the race that gave birth 
to them. They pass into new forms, and 
through these they work in new ways 
upon subsequent ages. 

It is also the task of universaj history 
so to trace the march pf humanity as 
to display the relation which each parf 
of it bears to the others ; to fit each 
race and tribe and nation into the main 
narrative. To do this, three things are 
needed — a comprehensive knowledge, a 
power of selecting the salient and signifi- 
cant points, and a talent for arrangement. 
Of these three qualifications, the first is 
the least rare. Ours is an age of 
specialists ; but the more a man buries 
himself in special studies, the more risk 
does he incur of losing his sense of the 
place which the object of his own study 
fills in the general scheme of things. 
The highly trained historian is generally 
able to draw from those who have 


The Wide 
Scope of 
History 


worked in particular depart- 
ments the data he needs ; 
while the master of one single 
department may be unable to 


carry his vision over the whole horizon, t 
and see each part of the landscape in its 


relations to the rest. 


In other words, a History of the World 
ought to be an account of the human 
family as an organic whole, showing how 
each race and state has affected other 


races or states, what each lias brought 
into the common stock, and how the 
interaction among them has stimulated 
some, depressed or extinguished others, 
turned the main current this way or that. 
Even when the annals of one particular 
country are concerned, it needs no small 
measure of skill in expression as well as 
of constructive art to trace their connec- 


tion with those of other countries. To 


take a familiar example, he who writes 
the history of England must have his 
eye always alive to what is passing in 
Fx'ance on one side, and in Scotland on 
the other, not to speak of countries less 
closely connected with England, such as 
Germany and Spain. He must let the 
reader feel in what way the events that 
were happening in France and Scotland 
affected men's minds, and through men's 
minds affected the progress of events in 
England. Yet he cannot allow himself 
constantly to interrupt his English narra- 




VIVID SCENES OF ANCIENT LIFE DEPICTED BY CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 
The walls of the tombs in Egfypt form a great picture gallery of the vanished life of that country and are invaluable 
to the historian. This fragment from the British Museum shows how vividly the domestic figures were realised. 


live in order to tell what was passing 
beyond the Channel or across the Tweed. 

Obviously, this difficulty is much in- 
creased when the canvas is widened to 
include all Europe, and when the aim 
is to give the reader a just impression of 
the general tendencies of a whole age, 
such an age as, for instance, the six- 
teenth century, over that vast area. If 
for a History of the World the old plan 
be adopted — that of telling the story of 
each nation separately, yet on lines 
generally similar, Cross references and a 
copious use of chronological tables be- 
come helpful, for they enable the 
contemporaneity of events to be seen 
at a glance, and as the history of 
each nation is being written with a 
view to that of other nations, the 
tendencies at work in each can be ex- 
plained and illustrated in a way which 
shows their parallelism, and gives 
to the whole that unity of meaning 
and tendency which a universal history 
must constantly endeavour to display. 
The connection between the progress or 
, decline of different peoples is 

Universal understood by setting 


History 


forth the various forms which 


similar tendencies take in each. 
To do this is a hard task when the his- 
torian is dealing with the ancient world, 
or with the world outside Europe even in 
mediaeval and post-mediaeval times. For 
the mpodern European nations it is easier, 
because, ever since the spread of Christi- 


anity made these nations parts of one great 
ecclesiastical community, similar forces 
have been at work upon each of them, 
and every intellectual movement which 
has told upon one has more or less told 
upon the others also. 

Such a History of the World may be 
written on more than one plan, and in the 
light of more than one general theory of 
human progress. It might find the central 
line of human development in the increase 
of man^s knowledge, and in particular of 
his knowledge of Nature and his power 
of dealing with her. Or that which we 
call culture, the comprehensive unfolding 
and polishing of human faculty and of the 
power of intellectual creation and appreci- 
ation, might be taken as mark- 

Central Line 

oftiuman progress, SO that its 

growth would best represent 
the advance of man from a savage to a 
highly civilised condition. Or if the moral 
and political sphere were selected as that in 
which the onward march of man as a social 
being, made to live in a community, 
could best be studied, the idea of liberty 
might be made a pivot of the scheme ; 
for in showing how the individual emerges 
from the family or the tribe, how firsC 
domestic and then also prsedial slavery 
slowly disappears, how institutions are 
framed under which the will of one ruler 
or of a small group begins to be controlled, 
or replaced as a governing force, by the 
collective will of the members of the 
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community, how the primordial rights of 
each human creature win their way to 
recognition — in tracing out all these things 
^ ^ the history of human society 
- * ^ ^ is practically written, and the 

Socicr^*^ significance of all political 
cie y changes is made clear. Another 
way, again, would be to take some 
concrete department of human activity, 
follow it down from its earliest to its 
latest stages, and group other depart- 
ments round it. Thus one author might 
take religion, and in making the his- 
tory of religion the main thread of his 
narrative might deal incidentally with 
the other phenomena which have in- 
fluenced it or which it has influenced. 
Or, similarly, another author might take 
political institutions, or perhaps economic 
conditions — i.e., wealth, labour, capital, 


commerce, or, again, the fundamental 
social institutions, such as the family, 
and the relations of the ranks and classes 
in a community, and build up) round one 
or other of these manifestations and 
embodiments of the creative energy of 
mankind the general story of man’s move- 
ment from barbarism to civilisation. Even 
art, even mechanical inventions, might be 
similarly handled, for both < of these stand , 
in a significant relation to all the rest of the 
life of each nation and of the world at large. 

Nevertheless, no one of these 
suggested lines on which a 
Entit universal history might be con- 

^ ‘ ^ structed would quite meet the 
expectations which the name Universal 
History raises, because we have become 
accustomed to think of history as being 
primarily and j)re-eminenlly a narrative of 
the growth and develop- 
ment of communities, 
nations, and states as or- 
ganised political bodies, 
seeing that it is in their 
character as bodies so 
organised that they come 
into relation with other 
nations and states. It is 
therefore better to follow 
the familiar plan of deal- 
ing with the annals of 
each race and nation as 
a distinct entity, while 
endeavouring to show 
throughout the whole 
narrative the part which 
edch fills in the general 
drama of human effort, 
conflict, and progress. 

A universal history 
may, however, while 
conforming to this estab- 
lished method, follow it 
out along a special hne, 
which shall give promi- 
nence to some one lead- 
ing idea or principle. 
Such a line or point of 
view has been found 
for the present work 
in the relation of man 
to his physical environ- 
ment — that is to say, 
to the geographical con- 
ditions which have 
always surrounded him, 
and always must sur- 
round him, conditions 



. THE MASTER-KEY TO THE HIEROGLYPHICS 


The inscribed stone found at Rosetta, in the Nile delta, in 1799, now preserved 
in the British Museum. It gave the key to the hierogl^hic writings of Egypt. 
It is a decree of Ptolemy Epipbanes, promulgated at Memphis in B.C. 196, and 
as it is inscribed in hieroglyphic and in the script of the country as well as 
in Greek, it thus solved the long standing mystery of the hieroglyphics 
of the monuments, which before its discovery had been quite unintelligible. 
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UNEARTHING THE RUINS OF ANCIENT BABYLON IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
This photograph illustrates how present-day exploration brings the remains of the ancient wonder cities of Babylonia 
to lignt after the sleep of ages. Much valuable knowledge of Babylon has been accmired quite recently as a result 
of excavations now being carried on under the supervision of English, American, French, and German explorers. 

whose power and influence he has felt it works upon man not only materially 
ever since he appeared upon the globe, but also intellectually and morally. 

This point of view^is more comprehen- As this is the idea which has governed 
sive than any one of those above enu- the preparation of the present book, as it 
merated. Physical environment has told is constructed upon a geographical rather 
upon each and every one of the lines than a purely chronological plan (though, 

of human activity already enumerated of course, each particular country and 

that could be taken to form a central nation needs to be treated chronologi- 

line for the writing of a history of man- cally), some few pages may properly 

kind. It has influenced not only political be devoted here to a consideration of the 
institutions and economic phenomena, but way in which geography determines 
also religion, and social institutions, and history, or, in other words, to an 
art, and inventions. No department of examination of the relations of Nature, 
man’s life has been independent of it, for inorganic and organic, to the life of man. 


MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE’S KINGDOM 


T hough we are accustomed to contrast 
man with Nature, and to look upon the 
world outside ourselves as an object to 
be studied by man, the conscious and 
inteUigent subject, it is evident, and has 
been always recognised even by those 
thinkers who have most exalted the place 
man holds in the Cosmos, that man is also 
to be studied as a part of the physical uni- 
verse. He belongs to the realm of Nature 
in respect of his bodily constitution, which 
links him with other animals, and in certain 


respects with all the phenomena that lie 
within the sphere of biology. 

All creatures on our earth, since they 
have bodies formed from material con- 
stituents, are subject to the physical laws 
which govern matter ; and the life of all 
is determined, so far as their bodies are 
concerned, by the physical conditions 
which foster, or depress, or destroy life. 
Plants need soil, moisture, sunshine, and 
certain constituents of the atmosphere. 
Their distribution over the earth's surface 
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depends not only upon the greater or less 
extent to which these things, essential to 
their existence, are present, but also upon 
the configuration of the earth’s surface 
(continents and oceans), ujx)n the greater 
or less elevation above sea level of parts of 
it, upon such forces as winds and ocean 
currents (occasionally also upon volcanoes), 
upon the interposition of arid deserts be- 
tween moister regions, or upon the flow of 
great rivers. The flora of each country 
is the resultant (until man appears upon 
the scene) of these natural conditions. 

We know that some plants are 
also affected by the ])resence of certain 
animals, jwticularly insects and birds. 
Similarly, animals depend upon these 
same conditions which regulate their 
distribution, ])artly directly, partly in- 
directly, or mediately through the depend- 
ence of the animal for food upon the 
plants whose presence or absence these 
conditions have determined. It would 
seem that animals, being capable of 
moving from place to place, and thus of 
finding conditions suitable for their life, 
and to some extent of modifying their life 
to suit the nature around them, are some- 
what more independent than plants are, 
though plants, too, possess powers of adapt- 
ing themselves to climatic sur- 
roundings ; and there* are some 
of Life — such, for instance, as our com- 

‘ * mon brake-fern and the grass of 
Parnassus — which seem able to thrive un- 
modified in very different })arts of the globe. 

The primary needs of man which he 
shares with the other animals are an 
atmos]')here which he can breathe, a tem- 
perature which he can support, water 
which he can drink, and food. In respect 
of these he is as much the product of geo- 
graphical conditions as are the other 
living creatures. Presently he superadds 
another need, that of clothing. It is a 
sign that he is becoming less dependent 
on external conditions, for by means of 
clothing he can make his own temperature 
and succeed in enduring a degree of cold, 
or changes from heat to cold, which might 
otherwise shorten his life. The discovery 
of fire carries him a long step further, for 
it not only puts him less at the mercy of 
low temperatures, but extends the range 
of his food supplies, and enables him, by 
procuring better tools and weapons, to 
obtain his food more easily. We need not 
pursue his upward course, at every stage 
of which he finds himself better and still 


better able to escape from the thraldom 
of Nature, and to turn to account the 
forces which she puts at his disposal. But 
although he becomes more and more inde- 
pendent, more and more master not only 
of himself, but of her, he is none the less 
always for many purposes the ertature of 
the conditions with which she surroundjj 
him. He always needs what she gives him. 
He must always have regard to the laws 
which he finds operating through her 
realm. He always finds it 
Se^rvant easiest course to obey, and 

of^Nature rather than to attempt 

to resist her. 

Here let me pause to notice a remark- 
able contrast between the earlier and the 
later stages of man’s relations to Nature. 
In the earlier stages he lies helpless before 
her, and must take what she chooses 
to bestow — food, shelter, materials for 
clothing, means of defence against the 
wild beasts, who are in strength far more 
than a match for him. He depends upon 
her from necessity, and is better or 
worse off according as she is more or less 
generous. 

But in the later stages of his progress 
he has, by accumulating a store of know- 
ledge, and by the development of his intel- 
ligence, energy, and self-confidence, raised 
himself out of his old difficulties. He 
no longer dreads the;! wild beasts. They, 
or such of them as remain, begin to 
dread him, for he is crafty, and can kill 
them at a distance. He erects dwellings 
which can withstand rain and tempest. 
He irrigates hitherto barren lands and 
raises abundant crops from them. When 
he has invented machinery, he produces 
in an hour clothing better than his hands 
could formerly have produced in a week. 
If at any given time he has not plenty 
of food, this happens only because he has 
allowed his species to multiply too fast. 
He is able to cross the sea against 
adverse winds and place himself in a more 
, fertile soil or under more genial 
* . skies than those of his former 

u home. As respects all the 

^ ^ * primary needs of his life, he 

has so subjected Nature to himself, that 
he can make his life what he will. 

All this renders him independent. But 
he now also finds himself drawn into a new 
kind of dependence, for he has now 
come to take a new view of Nature. He 
perceives in her an enormous storehouse 
of wealth, by using which he can multiply 


Man's 
Advance in 
Knowledge 
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From the painting: of “Cain'’ by Ferdinand Cormon 
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Life resources and gratify his always 
increasing desires to an extent practically 
unlimited. She provides forces, such as 
steam and electricity, which his knowledge 
enables him to employ for production and 
transport, so as to spare his own physical 
strength, needed now not so much for 
effort as for the direction of the efforts of 


Man the 
Matter 
of Nature 


Nature. She has in the forest, 
and still more beneath her own 
surface in the form of minerals, 
the materials by which these 


forces can be set in motion ; and by using 


these forces man can, with comparatively 


little trouble, procure abundance of those 


materials. 


Thus his relation to Nature is changed. 
It was that of a servant, or, indeed, rather 
of a beggar, needing the bounty of a 
sovereign. It is now that of a master 
needing the labour of a servant, a servant 
infinitely stronger than the master, but 
absolutely obedient to the master so long 
as the master uses the proper spell. Thus 
the connection of man with Nature, 


changed though his attitude be, is really 
as close as ever, and far more complex. 
If his needs had remained what they were 
in his primitive days — let us say, in those 
palaeolithic days which we can faintly 
adumbrate to ourselves by an observation 
of the Australian or Fuegian aborigines 
now — he would have sat comparatively 
lightly to Nature, getting easily what he 
wanted, and not caring to trouble her for 
more. But his needs — that is to say, his 
desires, both his physical appetites and 
his intellectual tastes, his ambitions and 
his fondness for comfort, things that were 
once luxuries having become necessaries — ♦ 
have so immeasurably expanded that, since 
he asks much more from Nature, he is 
obliged to study her more closely than ever. 

Thus he enters into a new sort of 


dependence upon her, because it is only 
by understanding her capacities and 
the means of using them that he can get 
, from her what he wants, 
an a ew sa#tisfied 

Ke^tiona 

to Nature 

where the sun was not too hot, nor 
the winds too cold, where the beasts easy 
of capture were abundant, and no tigers 
or pythons made the forest terrible. 
Civilised man has more complex problems 
to deal with, and wider fields to search. 


Jhe study of Nature is not only still 
essential to him, but really more essential 


i8 


than ever. His life and action are con- 
ditioned by her. His industry and his 
commerce are directed by her to certain 
spots. That which she has to give is 
still, directly or indirectly, the source of 
strife, and a frequent cause of war. As 
men fought long ago with flint-headed 
arrows for a spring of water or a coconut 
grove, so they fight to-day for mineral 
treasures imbedded in the soil. It is 
mainly by Nature that the movements of 
emigration and the rise of populous centres 
of industry are determined. 

Though Nature still rules for many 
purposes and in many ways the course 
of human affairs, the respective value of 
her various gifts changes from age to age, 
as man’s knowledge and power of turning 
them to account have changed. The 
things most prized by primitive man are 
not those which semi-civilised man chiefly 
prized, still less are they those most sought 
for now. 

In primitive times the spots most 
attractive, because most favourable to 


human life, were those in which food 
could be most easily and safely obtained 
from fruit-bearing trees or by the chase. 


Using 

Natural 

Wealth 


and where the climate was 
genial enough to make clothing 
and shelter needless, at least 
during the greater part of the 


year. Later, when the keeping of cattle 
and tillage had come into use, good pastures 


and a fertile soil in the valley of a river 


were the chief sources of material well- 


being. Wild beasts were less terrible, 
because man was better armed ; but as 
human enemies were formidable, regions 
where hills and rocks facilitated defence by 
furnishing natural strongholds had their 
advantages. 

Still later, forests came to be recognised 
as useful for fuel, and for carpentry and 
shipbuilding. Mineral deposits, usually 
found in hilly or mountainous districts, 
became pre-eminently important sources 
of wealth ; and rivers were valued as 


highways of commerce and as sources of 
motive power by the force of their currents. 
To the Red Indians of the Ohio valley 
the places which were the most attractive 
camping-grounds were those whither the 
buffaloes came in vast herds to lick the 


rock salt exposed in the sides of the hills. 
It is now not the salt-licks, but the existence 
of immense deposits of coal and iron, that 
have determined the growth of huge com- 
munities in those regions whence the red 
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man and the buffalo have both vanished. 
England was once, as New Zealand is now, 
a great wool-growing and wool-exporting 
country, whereas she is to-day a country 
which spins and weaves far more wool 
than she produces. 

So, too, the influence of the sea on man 
has changed. There was a time when 
towns were built upon heights some way 
•off from the (foast, because the sea was 
the broad high road of pirates who swooped 
down upon and pillaged the dwellings of 
those who lived near it. Now that the 
sea is safe, trading cities spring up upon 
its margin, and sandy tracts worthless for 
agriculture have gained an unexpected 
value as health resorts, or as places for 
playing games, places to which the in- 
habitants of inland districts flock in 
summer, as they do in England and 
Germany, or in winter, as they do on the 
Mediterranean coasts of France. The 
Greeks, when they began to compete with 
the Phcenicians in maritime commerce, 
sought for small and sheltered inlets in 
which their tiny vessels could lie safely — 
such inlets as Homer describes in the 


Odyssey, or as the Old Port of Marseilles, 
a city originally a colony from 
Ancien Ionian Phocaea. Nowadays 

/o'*!!* these pretty little rock har- 

and Modern 

ships which carry our trade. The Old 
Port of Marseilles is abandoned to small 


coasters and fishing^boats, and the ocean 
steamers lie in a new harbour which is 


protected, partly by outlying islands, 
partly by artificial works. 

So, too, river valleys, though still 
important as highways of traffic, are 
important not so much in respect of water 
carriage as because they furnish the 
easiest lines along which railways can be 
constructed. The two banks of the Rhine, 
each traversed by a railroad, carry far 
more traffic than the great stream itself 
carried a century ago ; and the same 
remark applies to the Hudson. All these 
changes are due to the progress of inven- 
tion, which may give us fresh changes in 
the future not less far-reaching than 
those the past has seen. Mountainous 
regions with a heavy rainfall, such as 
Western Norway or the coast of the 
Pacific in Washington and British Colum- 
bia, may, by the abundance of water 
power which they supply, which can 
be transmuted into electrical energy, 
become sources of previously unlooked- 


for wealth, especially if some cheap means 
can be devised of conveying electricity 
with less wastage in transmission than is 
at present incurred. Within the last few 
years considerable progress in this direc- 
tion has been made. Should effective 
and easily applicable preventives against 
malarial fever be discovered, many dis- 
T'k w tricts now shunned, because 
c or - Ijfe Qf white 

Importance ^ 

of Medicine 


f L 4 * • men, may become the homes of 
flourishing communities. 1 he 
discovery of cinchona bark in the seven- 
teenth century affected the course of 
events, because it provided a remedy 
against a disease that had previously 
baffled medical skill. If quinine had been 
at the disposal of the men of the Middle 
Ages, not only might the lives of many 
great men, as for instance of Dante, have 
been prolonged, but the Teutonic emperors 
would have been partially relieved of one 
of the chief obstacles which prevented 
them from establishing permanent control 
over their Italian dominions. Rome and 
the Papal power defended themselves 
against the hosts of the Franconian and 
Hohenstaufen sovereigns by the fevers of 
the Campagna more effectively than did 
the Roman people by their arms, and 
almost as effectively as did the Popes by 
their spiritual thunders. 

Bearing in mind this principle, that the 
gifts of Nature to man not only increase, 
but also vary in their form, in proportion 
and correspondence to man’s capacity to 
use tliem, and remembering also that man 
is almost as much influenced by Nature 
when he has become her adroit master 
as when she was his stern mistress, we 
may now go on to examine more in detail 
the modes in which her influence has told 
and still tells upon him. 

It has long been recognised that Nature 
must have been the p)rincipal factor in 
producing, that is to say, in differentiating, 
the various races of mankind as we find 
them differentiated when our 
The Problem j-^^ords begin. How this hap- 

n* pened is one of the darkest 

ift me ions problems that history presents. 
By what steps and through what causes 
did the races of man acquire these 
diversities of physical and intellectual 
character which are now so marked 
and seem so persistent ? It has been 
suggested that some of these diversities 
may date back to a time when man, as 
what is called a distinct species, had 
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scarcely begun to exist. Assuming the 
Darwinian hypothesis of the development 
of man out of some pithecoid form to be 
correct — and those who are not them- 
selves scientific naturalists ('an of course 
do no more tlian provisionally accept the 
conclusions at which the vast majority of 
scientific naturalists have arrived — it is 
conceivable that 


and of other animals besides man, must 
have been the forces which moulded and 
developed those varieties. From a remote 
antiquity, everybody has connected the 
dark colour of all, or nearly all, the races 
inhabiting the torrid zone with the power 
of the sun ; and the fairer skin of the 
races of the temperate and arctic zones 
with the com- 


there may hav^e 
been unconnected 
develo])ments of 
creatures fiom 
i n t e r m e d i a t e 
forms into de- 
finitely human 
forms in differ- 
ent regions, and 
that some * of 
the most marked 
types of humanity 
may therefore 
have had their 
first rudimentary 
and germinal be- 
ginning before 
any specifically 
human type had 
made its appear- 
a n c e . This, 
however, is not 
the view of the 
great majority of 
naturalists. They 
appear to hold 
that the passage 
either from some 
anthropoid ai)es, 
or from some 
long since extinct 
common ancestor 
of man and the 
existing anthro- 
poid apes — this 
latter alternative 
representing what 
is now the domi- 
nant view — did 



|.^ TREE DWELLERS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

We must remember that such terms as “The Stone A^e,” “The 
Ce Bronze Agre," and so forth, are onljr loosely applied. The agres so 
.0] called did not close at certain periods. There are races now 
living in all the conditions of these past ages. This photogr^h, 
to for example, shows the actual tree dwellings of the Papuans in New 
. Guinea to-day — one of the most primitive forms of human habitation. 


cxTi cp\/^t*q1 crUccI did not close fl-t certflir 
inrougii several conditions of t 

channels (so to for example, shows the actual tr 
speak), but to-day-one of the most 

through one only, and that there was 
a single specifically human type which 
subsequently diverged into the varieties 
we now see. 

If this be so, it is plain that climate, and 
the conditions of life which depend upon 
climate, soil, and the presence of vegetables 


])tirative feeble-. 
- ness of his rays 

'• ' " ^ those regions. 

"" This may be ex- 

plained on Dar- 
} JfWPt winian principles 

by supposing 
that the darker 
varieties were 
found more 
capable of sup- 
porting the fierce 
heat of the 
tropics. What 
explanation is to 
be given of the 
other character- 
istics of the negro 
and negroid 
races, of the 
usually frizzled 
hair, of the pecu- 
liar nose and jaw, 
and so forth, is 
a question for 
t h e naturalist 
rather than for 
the historian. Al- 
though climate 
and food may be 
the chief factors 
in differentiation, 
the nature of the 
process is, as in- 
deed is the case 
with the species 
of animals gene- 

. TWENTIETH CENTURY 

A .. very obscure. 

ms as “The Stone Age, “The / 

iljr looselv applied. The ages so 1 aKe an in- 

fpali a^s"This%ho“|«ph; stance from three 

dwellings of the Papuans in New African raCCS 
native forms of human habitation, 

we can tell, were formed under similar 
climatic conditions — the Bushmen, the 
Hottentots, and the Bantu, the race 
including those whom we call Kaffirs. 
Their physical aspect and colour are 
different. Their size and the structure 
of their bodies are different. Their mental 
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THE HABITATIONS OF MAN IN ALL AGES OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY 


At first man built twie huts in trees, but becoming: better matched with his animal foes he took to caves and under- 
^ound habitations. Our illustration of the latter shows a section througrh the soil. Lake dwelling’s marked a 
distinct advance. Other varieties of primitive habitations are the leaf hut, the tents of skin, the mud hut, and the 
beehive hut of stone. Roman villas are still models of beauty. American “ skyscrapers ” are peculiar to our time ; 
but all early forms of dwellings, while marking progress, have existed contemporaneously throughout history. 
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aptitudes are different ; and one of the 
oddest points of difference is this, that 
whereas the Bushmen are the least 
advanced, intellectually, morally, and 
politically, of the three races, as well 
as the physically weakest, they show 
a talent for drawing which is not 
possessed by the other two. 

- . P In this case there is, of 
^ e ace course, a vast unknown fore- 

iZlMel time durmg Which we may 
imagine the Bantu race, pro- 
bably originally formed in a region 
other than that which it now occupies 
(and under more favourable conditions 
for progress), to have become widely 
differentiated from those which are 

now the lower African races. We still 
know comparatively little about African 
ethnography. Let us, therefore, take 

another instance in which affinities of 
language give ground for believing 
that three races, whose differences 

are now marked, have diverged from a 
common stock. So far as language goes, 
the Celts, the Teutons, and the Slavs, 
all speaking Indo-European tongues, may 
be deemed to be all nearly connected in 
origin. They are marked by certain 

slight physical dissimilarities, and by per- 
haps rather more palpable dissimilarities in 
their respective intellectual and emotional 
characters. But so far as our knowledge 
goes, all three have lived for an immensely 
long period in the colder parts of the 
temperate zone, under similar external 
conditions, and following very much the 
same kind of pastoral and agricultural life. 
There is nothing in their environment 
which explains the divergences we perceive; 
so the origin of these divergences must 
apparently be sought either in admixture 
with other races or in some other historical 
causes which are, and will for ever re- 
main, in the darkness of a recordless past. 

How race admixture works, and how 
it forms a new definite character out of 
Mixi of diverse elements, is a subject 
the^Woda't anyone may find abund- 

p * j ** * ant materials for studying in 
the history of the last two thou- 
sand years. Nearly every modern European 
people has been so formed. The French, 
the Spaniards, and the English are all the 
products of a mixture, in different pro- 
portions, of at least three elements — 
Iberian (to use a current name), Celts, * 
and Teutons, though the Celtic element 
is probably comparatively small in Spain, 


and the Teutonic comparatively small 
both in Spain and in Central and Southern 
France, No small part of those who to- 
day speak German and deem themselves 
Germans must be of Slavonic stock. Those 
who to-day speak Russian are very largely 
of Finnish, to some small extent of Tartar, 
blood. The Italians probably sprjjig from 
an even larger number cjf race-sources, 
without mentioning the vast number of' 
slaves brought from the East and the North 
into Italy between b.c. ioo and a.d. 300. 
In the cases of Switzerland and Scotland 
the })rocess of fusion is not yet complete. 
The Celto-Burgundian Swiss of Neuchatel 
is still different from the Allemanian 
Swiss of Appenzell ; as the Anglo-Celt 
of Fife is different from the Ibero-Celt of 
the Outer Hebrides. But in both these 
cases there is already a strong sense of 
national unity, and in another three 
hundred years there may have arisen a 
single type of character. 

An interesting and almost unique case 
is furnished by Iceland, where isolation 
under peculiar conditions of climate, food, 
and social life has created a somewhat 
different type both of body and of mental 
. character from that of the 
Cate Norwegians, although so far as 
#^1* I A the two peoples are 

o ce an identical, Iceland having been 
colonised from Western Norway a thousand 
years ago, and both Icelanders and Nor- 
wegians having remafned practically un- 
mixed with any other race — save that some 
slight Celtic infusion came to Iceland 
with those who migrated thither from the 
Norse settlements in Ireland, Northern 
Scotland, and the Hebrides — since the 
separation took place. But by far the 
most remarkable instance of race admixture 
is that furnished in our own time by the 
United States of North America, where 
a people of predominantly English stock 
(although there were in the end of the 
eighteenth century a few descendants of 
Dutchmen, with Germans, Swedes, and 
Ulster Irishmen, in the country) has 
within the last sixty years received 
additions of many millions of Celts, of 
Germans and Scandinavians, and of 
various Slavonic races. At least a 
century must elapse before it can be 
seen how far this infusion of new blood 
will change the t5q)e of American 
character as it stood in 1840. 

There are, however, two noteworthy 
differences between modern race fusions 




THE REMARKABLE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT ON PHYSICAL APPEARANCE 


is now, just as it was much less strong 
among the Spaniards and Portuguese 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
than it is among Americans or Englis'h- 
men to-day. It is less strong even now 
among the so-called Latin races ; '' and 
as regards the Anglo-Americans, it is 
much less strong towards the Red Indians 
than towards negroes. 

As Nature must have been the main 
agent in the formation of the various 
races of mankind from a common stock, 
so also Nature has been the chief cause 


sly than he does his own ancestors of the Colonial days. 

more and better food, since this means an 
altogether easier life. Scarcity of the means 
of subsistence, which is, of course, most 
felt when population is increasing, has 
operated more frequently and powerfully 
than any other cause in bringing on dis- 
placements of the races of man over the 
globe. The movement of the primitive 
Aryans into India from the plateaux of 
West Central Asia, probably also the 
movement of the races which speak 
Dravidian languages from South Central 
Asia into Southern India, and probably 
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also the mighty descent, in the fourth and 
fifth centuries a.d., of the Teutonic races 
from the lands between the Baltic and 
the Alps into the Roman Empire, had 
this origin. 

In more advanced states of society a 
like cause leads the surplus population of 
a civilised state to overflow into new 
lands, where there is more 

f . . space, or the soil is more fertile, 
o oAisiAg inhabitants of South- 

impAise western Scotland, partly, no 
doubt, at the suggestion of their rulers, 
crossed over into Ulster, where they occu- 
pied the best lands, driving the aboriginal 
Celts into the rougher and higher districts, 
where their descendants remain in the 
glens of Antrim, and in the hilly parts of 
Down, Derry, and Tyrone. Thus the men 
of New England moved out to the West 
and settled in the Mississip])i Valley, while 
the men of Virginia crossed the Alleghanies 
into Kentucky. Thus the English have 
colonised Canada and Australia and New 
Zealand and Natal. Thus the Russians 
have spread out from their ancient homes 
on the upper courses of the Dnieper and 
the Volga all over the vast steppes that 
stretch to the Black Sea and the Caucasus, 
as well as into the rich lands of South- 
western Siberia. Thus the surplus peasantry 
of Germany has gone not only to North 
America, l)ut also to Southern Brazil and 
the shores of the Rio de la Plata. 

In another form it is the excess of popu- 
lation over means of subsistence at home 
that has produced the remarkable outflow 
of the Chinese through the Eastern 
Archipelago and across the Pacific into 
North America, and that has carried the 
Japanese to the Hawaiian Islands. And 
here we touch another cause of migration 
which is indirectly traceable to Nature — 
namely, the demand in some countries 
for more labour or cheaper labour than the 
inhabitants of the country are able or 
willing to supply. Sometimes this demand 
'M. j is attributable to climatic 
- .. causes. The Spaniards and 
Labour^ Portuguese and English in ttie 
New World were unfitted by 
their physical constitutions for out-of-door 
labour under a tropical sun. Hence they 
imported negroes during the sixteenth and 
two following centuries in such numbers 
that there are now about eight millions' 
of coloured people in the United States 
alone, and possibly (though no accurate 
figures exist) as many more ia the West 
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Indies and South America. To a much 
smaller extent the same need for foreign 
labour has recently brought Indian coolies 
to the shores of the Caribbean Sea, and to 
the hottest parts of Natal, as it brings 
Polynesians to the sugar plantations 
of Northern Queensland. c 

Two other causes which have been 
potent in bringing about displacement/ 
and mixtures of population are the desire 
for conquest and plunder and the senti- 
ment of religion. But these belong less 
to the sphere of Nature than to that of 
human passion and emotion, so that they 
scarcely fall within this part of our 
inquiry, the aim of which has been to 
show how Nature has determined history 
by inducing a shifting of races from 
place to place. From this shifting there 
has come the contact of diverse elements, 
with changes in each race due to the 
influence of the other, or perhaps the ab- 
sorption of one in the other, or the develop- 
ment of something new out of both. In 
considering these race movements we 
have been led from the remote periods in 
which they l^egan, and of wliich we know 
scarcely anything except from archaeologi- 
WK.tn.f.r linguistic data, to 

^ periods within the range of 
miAes ace history. So we 

MovemeAts Nature 

has determined the^ spots in which the 
industry of the more advanced races 
should build up the earliest civilisations, 
and the lines along which commerce, a 
principal agent in the extension of 
civilisation, should proceed to link one 
race with another. 

It was long since observed that the 
first homes of a dense population and a 
highly developed civilisation lay in fertile 
river valleys, such as those of the Lower 
Nile, the Eup^hrates, the Tigris, the 
Ganges, the Yang-tse-kiang. All these 
are situate in the hotter parts of the 
temperate zone ; all are regions of ex- 
ceptional fertility. The soil, especially 
when tillage has become general, is the 
first source of wealth ; and it is in the 
midst of a prosperous agricultural popula- 
tion that cities spring up where handi- 
crafts and the arts arise and flourish. 
The basins of the Lower Nile and of the 
Lower Euphrates and Tigris are (as 
respects the West Asiatic and Mediter- 
ranean world) the fountain-heads of 
material, military, and artistic civilisa- 
tion. From them it spreads over the 




THE MERCHANT MARINERS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 

The earliest agrents in the diffusion of trades and the arts were the Phcenicians, who from their great cities of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Carthage conducted a sea-borne traffic with lands as remote as England, and whose adventurous 
sailors, despite the smallness of their vessels, are believed even to have succeeded in rounding the Cape of ^od Hope* 
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adjacent countries and along the coasts 
of Europe and Africa. On the east, 
Egypt and Mesopotamia are cut off by 
the deserts of Arabia and Eastern Persia 
from the perhaps equally ancient civilisa- 
tion of India, which again is cut off by 
lofty and savage mountains from the very 
ancient civilisation of China. Nature 
forbade intercourse between these far 
eastern regions and the West Asian 
peoples, while on the other hand Nature 
permitted Egypt, Phoenicia, and Babylon 
to influence and become teachers of the 
peoples of Asia Minor and of the Greeks 
on both sides of the Aegean Sea. The 
isolation and consequent independent 
development of India and of China is one 
of the most salient and significant facts 
of history. It was not till the end of the 
fifteenth century, when the Portuguese 
reached the Malabar coast, that the 
Indian peoples began to come into the 
general movement of the world ; for the 
expedition of Alexander the Great left 
hardly any permanent result, except upon 
Buddhist art, and the conquests of 
Mahmud of Ghazni opened no road to 
the East from the Mediter- 
itoUhon ranean West. Nor did China, 
o as cm visited by Italian 

eop travellers in the thirteenth 
century, by Portuguese traders and Jesuit 
missionaries in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth, come into effective contact with 
Europe till near our own time. 

As the wastes of barren land formed an 
almost impassable eastern boundary to 
the West Asian civilisations, so on the 
west the expanse of sea brought Egypt 
and to a less extent Assyria (through 
Phoenicia) into touch with all the peoples 
who dwelt on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. The first agents in the diffusion 
of trade and the arts were the Phoenicians, 
established at Tyre, Sidon, and Carthage. 
The next were the Greeks. For more 
than two thousand years, from b.c. 700 
onwards, the Mediterranean is practically 
the centre of the history of the world, 
because it is the highway both of com- 
merce and of war. For seven hundred years 
after the end of the second century b.c., 
that is to say, while the Roman Empire 
remained strong, it was also the highway 
of civil administration. The Saracen con- 
quests of the seventh century cut off 
North Africa and Syria from Europe, * 
checked transmarine commerce, and 
created afresh the old opposition of East 
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and West in which a thousand years 
earlier Herodotus had found the main 
thread of world history. But it was 
not till after the discovery of America 
that the Mediterranean began to yield 
to the Atlantic its primacy as the area of 
sea power and sea-borne trade. 

Bordered by far less fertile and climate- 
favoured countries, and closed 
to navigation during somer 
months of winter, the Baltic 
has always held a pfiace in his- 
tory far below that of the Mediterranean. 
Yet it has determined the relations of the 
North European states and peoples. So, 
too, the North Sea has at one time exposed 
Britain to attack from the Danish and 
Norwegian lords of the sea, and at other 
times protected her from powerful con- 
tinental enemies. It may indeed be said 
that in surrounding Europe by the sea 
on three sides, Nature has drawn the 
main lines which the course of events on 
this smallest but most important of the 
continents has had to follow. 

Of the part which the great bodies of 
water have played, of the significance in 
the oceans of mighty currents like the 
Gulf Stream, the Polar Current, the Japan 
Current, the Mozambique Current, it 
would be impossible to speak within 
reasonable compass. But two remarks 
may be made before leaving this pmrt of 
the subject. One is that man’s action 
in cutting through* an isthmus may 
completely alter the conditions as given 
by Nature. The Suez Canal has of late 
years immensely enhanced the importance 
of the Mediterranean, already in some 
degree restored by the decay of Turkish 
power, by the industrial revival of Italy, 
and by the French conquests in North 
Africa. The cutting of a canal at Panama 
would change the relations of the seafaring 
and fleet-owning nations that are interested 
in the Atlantic and the Pacific. And the 
other remark is that the significance of a 
maritime discovery, however 
great at first, may become still 

Poim« 

* * Magellan, in his ever memo- 
rable voyage, not only penetrated to and 
crossed the Pacific, but discovered the 
Philippine Islands, and claimed them for 
the monarch who had sent him forth. 
His appropriation of them for the Crown 
of Spain, to which during these three 
centuries and a half they have brought 
no benefit, has been the cause which has 




HOW NATURE DETERMINES THE SITES OF CITIES 


Most towns and communities founded more than 300 years a.go were on easily defensible hills, bv the 
side of naviaable rivers, or inlets of the sea. Our iflustrations show (x) Naples, (s) Bonsuna, (3) Old 
Port and hill of Marseilles, (4) Monaco, (5) St. C^zaire, and <6) the Greek Monastery of St. Balaam. 

Photos, by Frith and Underwood & Underwood 
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THE SHIFTING OF THE CENTRE OF THE WORLD’S COMMERCE 
These two maps, which have been very carefully prepared from the most reliable authorities, indicate at a g^lance the rela- 
tive importance of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic as hig^hways of commerce in the time of Julius Caesar, B.C. xos-44. 


led the republic of the United States by mountain chains and by river valleys, 
to depart from its traditional policy of The only natural boundaries, besides 
holding to its own continent by taking seas, are mountains and deserts. Rivers, 
them as a prize — a distant and unex- though convenient frontier lines for the 
pected prize — of conquest. politician or the geographer, are not 

A few words may suffice as to what * natural boundaries, but rather unite than 
Nature has done towards the formation of dissever those who dwell on their opposite 
nations and States by the configuration of banks. Thus the great natural boundaries 
the surface of the dry land — that is to say, in Asia have been the deserts of Eastern 
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HOW THE MEDITERRANEAN HAS GIVEN PLACE TO THE ATLANTIC 

Here is the contrast to the opposite page. In our time the Atlantic has become the centre of the world's commerce, and 
the Mediterranean has sunk m importance. It would be almost deserted but for the routes to India via the Suez Canal. 


Persia, of Turkestan, and of Northern Asia Minor, have tended to divide peoples 
Arabia, with the long Himalayan chain and States. The Caucasus, which fills the 
and the savage ranges apparently parallel space between two great seas, has been at 
to the Irawadi River, which separate the all times an extremely important factor in 
easternmost corner of India and Burmah history, severing the nomad races of Scy- 
from South-Western China. To a less thia from the more civilised and settled 
extent the Altai and Thian Shan, and, to a inhabitants of the valleys of the Phasis 
still smaller extent, the Taurus in Eastern and the Kura. Even to-day, when the 
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Tsar holds sway on both sides of this chain, 
it constitutes a weakness in the position of 
Russia, and it helps to keep the Georgian 
races to the south from losing their iden- 
tity in the mass of Russian subjects. 

Without the Alps and the P3n*enees, the 
annals of Europe must have been entirely 
different. The Alps, even more than the 
»rv Di Italian climate, proved too 

rw much for the Romano-Ger- 

Of Moyntains Emperors of the Middle 

m IS ory Ages, who tried to rule both 
to the north and to the south of this wide 
mountain region. The Pyrenees have not 
only kept in existence the Basque people, 
but have repeatedly frustrated the attempts 
of monarchs to dominate both France and 
Spain. The mass of high moorland country 
which covers most of the space between 
the Solway Firth and the lower course of 
the Tweed has had something to do with 
the formation of a Scottish nation out of 
singularly diverse elements. The rugged 
mountains of Northern and Western 
Scotland, and the similar though less 
extensive hill country of Wales, have en- 
abled Celtic races to retain their language 
and character in both these regions. 

On the other hand, the vast open plains 
of Russia have allowed the Slavs of the 
districts which lie round Novgorod, Mos- 
cow, and Kiev to spread out among and 
Russify the Lithuanian and Finnish, to 
some extent also the Tartar, races, who 
originally held by far the larger part of that 
area. So, too, the Ural range, which, 
though long, is neither high nor difficult 
to pass, has opj)osed no serious obstacle to 
the overflow of population from Russia 
into Siberia. That in North America the 
Alleghanies have had a comparatively 
slight effect upon political history, although 
they did for a time arrest the march of 
colonisation, is due partly* to the fact that 
they are a mass of comparatively low 
parallel ranges, with fertile valleys be- 
tween, partly to the already advanced civi- 
y.. lisation of the Anglo- Ameri- 

^ ^ cans of the Atlantic seaboard, 

who found no great difficulty 
in making their way across, 
against the uncertain resistance of small 
andnon-cohesive Indian tribes. A far more 
formidable natural barrier is formed be- 
tween the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific 
slope by the Rocky Mountains, with the de-* 
serts of Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and Idaho. 
But the discovery of steam power has so 
much reduced the importance of this barrier 
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that it does not seriously threaten the main- 
tenance of a united American republic. 

In one respect the New World presents 
a remarkable contrast to the Old. The 
earliest civilisations of the latter seem to 
have sprung up in fertile river valleys. 
Those of the former are found not on the 
banks of streams like the J^ile or Euphra- 
tes, but on elevated plateaux,#where the 
heat of a tropical sun is mitigated by 
height above sea level. It was in the lofty 
lake basin of Tezcuco and Mexico, and on 
the comparatively level ground which lies 
between the parallel ranges of the Peruvian 
and Bolivian Andes, that American races 
had reached their finest intellectual deve- 
lopment, not in the far richer, but also 
hotter and less healthy river valleys of 
Brazil, or (unless we are to except Yucatan) 
on the scorching shores of the Caribbean 
Sea. Nature was in those regions too strong 
for man, and held him down in savagery. 

In determining the courses of great 
rivers. Nature has determined the first 
highways of trade and fixed the sites of 
many cities. Nearly all the considerable 
towns founded more than three centuries 


ago owe 

How Nature 
fixes Sites 
of Cities 


their origin either to their pos- 
sessing good havens on the 
sea-coast, or to the natural 
strength of their position on 
a defensible hill, or to their 
standing close to a navigable river. Mar- 
seilles, Alexandria, New York, Rio de 
Janeiro, are instances of the first ; Athens, 
Edinburgh, Prague, Moscow, of the second ; 
Bordeaux, Cologne, New Orleans, Calcutta, 
of the third. Rome and London, Buda- 
pest, and Lyons combine the advantages 
of the second with those of the third. This 
function of rivers in directing the lines of 
commerce and the growth of centres of popu- 
lation has become much less important 
since the construction of railroads, yet 
population tends to stay where it has been 
first gathered, so that the fluviatile cities 
are likely to retain their preponderance. 
Thus the river is as important to the his- 
torian as is the mountain range or the sea. 

From the physical features of a country 
it is an easy transition to the capacities 
of the soil. The character of the products 
of a region determines the numbers of its 
inhabitants and the kind of life they lead. 
A land of forests breeds hunters or lumber- 
men ; a land of pasture, which is too 
rough or too arid or too sterile for tillage, 
supports shepherds or herdsmen probably 
more or less nomadic. Either kind of land 
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supports inhabitants few in proportion to 
its area. Fertile and well-watered regions 
rear a denser, a more settled, and presum- 
ably a more civilised population. Norway 
and Tyrol, Tibet and Wyoming, and the 
Orange River Colony, can never become so 
densely peopled as Bengal or Illinois or 
Lombardy, yet the fisheries of its coast and 
* the seafaring energy of its people 
* have sensibly increased the po- 
pulation of Norway. Thus he 
ommerce knows the climate and the 

productive capacity of the soil of any 
given country can calculate its prospects 
of prosperity. Political causes may, of 
course, intervene. Asia Minor and the 
Valley of the Euphrates, regions once 
populous and flourishing, are now thinly 
inhabited and poverty-stricken because 
they are ruled by the Turks. 

But these cases are exceptional. Bengal 
and Lombardy and Egypt have supported 
large populations under all kinds of govern- 
ment. The products of each country tend, 
moreover, to establish definite relations 
between it and other countries, and do this 
all the more as po])ulation, commerce, and 
the arts advance. When England was a 
great wool-growing and wool-exporting 
country, her wool export brought her into 
close political connection with the wool- 
manufacturing Flemish towns. She is now 
a cotton-manufacturing country, needing 
cotton which she cannot grow at all, ancl 
consuming wheat which she does not 
grow in sufficient quantities. Hence she is 
in close commercial relations with the 
United States on one side, which give her 
most of her cotton and much of her wheat, 
and with India, from which she gets both 
these articles, and to which she exports 
a large part of her manufactured cotton 
goods. 

So Rome, because she needed the corn 
of Egypt, kept Egypt under a specially 
careful administration. The rest of her 
corn came from Sicily and North Africa, 
^ and the Vandal conquest of 

common ^ frightful 

forVea^e ^ declining Empire. 

In these cases the common 
interest of sellers and buyers makes for 
peace, but in other cases the competition 
of countries desiring to keep commerce to 
themselves occasions war. The Spanish 
and Dutch fought over the trade to India 
in the earlier part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the Portuguese Indies belonged 
to Spain, as the English and French fought 


in the eighteenth. And a nation, especially 
an insular nation, whose arable soil is not 
large enough or fertile enough to provide 
all the food it needs, has a powerful induce- 
ment either to seek peace or else to be 
prepared for maritime war. If such a 
country does not grow enough corn or 
meat at home, she must have a navy 
strong enough to make sure that she will 
always be able to get these necessaries 
from abroad. Attica did not produce all 
the grain needed to feed the Athenians, 
so they depended on the corn ships which 
came down from the Euxine, and were 
practically at the mercy of an enemy who 
could stop those ships. 

Of another natural source of wealth, the 
fisheries on the coast of a country, no 
more need be said than that they have 
been a frequent source of quarrels and even 
of war. The recognition of the right of each 
state to the exclusive control and enjoy- 
ment of the sea for three miles off its shores 
has reduced, but not entirely removed, the 
causes of friction between the fishermen 
of different countries. 

Until recently, the surface of the soil 

was a far more important 
and^**^ * source of wealth than was that 

1*! ... which lies beneath the surface. 

Civilisation 

There were iron mines among 
the Chalybes on the Asiatic coast of the 
Euxine in ancient times ; there were silver 
mines here and there, the most famous 
being those at Laurium, from which the 
Athenians drew large revenues, gold mines 
in Spain and Dacia, copper mines in Elba, 
tin mines in the south-west corner of 
Britain. But the number of persons 
employed in mining and the industries 
connected therewith was relatively small 
both in the ancient world and, indeed, 
down till the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The immense development of coal- 
mining and of iron-working in connection 
therewith has now doubled, trebled, or 
quadrupled the population of large areas 
in Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, and 
the United States, adding vastly to the 
wealth of these countries and stimulating 
in them the growth of many mechanical 
arts. This new population is quite different 
in character from the agricultural peasan- 
try who in earlier days formed the principal 
substratum of society. Its appearance has 
changed the internal politics of these 
countries, disturbing the old balance of 
forces and accelerating the progress of 
democratic principles. 
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THE PLACE OF MOUNTAINS IN HISTORY: NATURE’S BARRIERS TO MAN’S EXPANSION 
Ithont the Alps the annals of Europe must have been entirely different. The mountains were too much for the emperors of the Middle Agres, although Hannibal, the great Cartha- 
aian general, succeeded in crossing them two centuries before Christ, a feat which Napoleon repeated »,ooo years later. Our engraving illnstrat >s Napoleon crossing the Alps. 
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Nor have minerals failed to affect the 
international relations of peoples and 
States. It was chiefly for the precious 
metals that the Spaniards explored the 
American Continent and conquered Mexico 
and Peru. It was for the sake of capturing 
the ships bringing those metals back 
to Europe that the English sea-rovers made 
their way to the American coasts and 
involved England in wars with Spain, 
‘ft was the discovery in 1883 of extensive 
auriferous strata und?t|Mnpled in the cer- 
tainty of their yield that drew a swarm 
of foreign immigrants into tife 'Transvaal, 
whence arose those difficulties between 
them and the Dutch inhabitants pre- 
viously established there which, coupled 
with the action of the wealthy owners of 
the mines, led at last to the war of 189^ 
between Britain and the two South 4 |fcfcan 
Republics. 

The productive capacity of a country is, 
however, in one respect very different from 
those great physical features — such as tem- 
perature, rainfall, coast configuration, 
surface character, geological structure, and 
river system— which have been previously 
, noted. Those features are 
.-*1. permanent qualities which man 
N^ftvre* affect only to a limited 

^ extent, as when he reduces the 

rainfall a little by cutting down forests,, or 
increases it by planting them, or as when 
he unites an isle, like that of Cadiz, to 
the mainland, cuts tjirough an isthmus, 
like that of Corinth, or clears away the 
bar at a river mouth, as that of the 
Mississippi has been cleared. 

But the natural products of a country 
may be exhausted and even the productive 
capacity of its soil diminished. Constant 
tillage, especially if the same crop be 
raised and no manure added, will wear out 
the richest soils. This has already hap- 
pened in parts of Western America. Still 
the earth is there ; and with rest and arti- 
ficial help it will recover its strength. But 
timber destroyed cannot always be induced 
to grow again, or at least not so as to 
equal the vigour of primeval forests. Wild 
animals, once extirpated, are gone for ever. 
The buflalo and beaver of North America, 
the beautiful lynxes of South Africa and 
some of its largei ruminants, are irrecover- 
ably lost for the purposes of human use, 
just as much as the dinornis, though a few 
individ|ia.ls may be kept alive as specimens. 
So, too, the mineral resources of a country 
are not only consumable, but obviously 


irreplaceable. Already some of the smaller 
coalfields of Europe have been worked out, 
while in others it has become necessary to 
sink much deeper shafts, at an increas- 
ing cost. There is not much tin left in 
Cornwall, not much gold in the gravel 
deposits of Northern Cdifornia. The richest 
known goldfield of the world, that of 
- - the Transvaal Witwatersrand, 

MS 1 can hardly last more than 
thirty or forty years. Thus in 
a few centuries the productive 
capacity of many regions may have be- 
come quite different from what it is now, 
with grave consequences to their inhabi- 
tants. 


These are some of the ways in which 
Nature affects those economic, social, and 
political conditions of the life of man the 
changes in which make up history. As 
we have seen, that which Nature gives 
to man is always the same, in so far as 
Nature herself is always the same — an 
expression which is more popular than 
accurate, for Nature herself — that is to say, 
not the laws of Nature, but the physical 
environment of man on this planet — is in 
reality always changing. It is true that 
this environment changes so slowly 
that a thousand years may be too 
short a period in which man can note 
and record some forms of change — such, 
for instance, as that by which the tem- 
perature of Europe became colder during 
the approach of the glacial period and 
warmer during its recession — while ten 
thousand years may be too short to note 
any diminution in the heat w^hich the 
sun pours upon the earth, or in the store 
of oxygen which the earth’s atmosphere 
holds. 

But as we have also seen, the relation to 
man of Nature’s gifts differs from age to age 
as man himself becomes different, and as 
his power of using these gifts increases, or 
his need of them becomes either less or 
greater. Every invention alters those rela- 
tions. Water power became less 
f^**®** relatively valuable when steam 
f ® was applied to the generation 
nven ion motive force. It has become 
more valuable with the new applications of 
electricity. With the discovery of mineral 
dyes, indigo and cochineal are now less 
wanted than they were. With the inven- 
tion of the pneumatic tyre for bicycles 
and carriages, caoutchouc is more wanted. 
Mountains have become, since the mak- 
ing of railways, less of an obstacle to trade 
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Disregard 

Nature 


than they were, and they have also be- 
come more available as health resorts. 
Political circumstances may interfere 
with the ordinary and normal action 
of natural phenomena. A race may be 
attracted to or driven into a region for 
wliich it is not physically suited, as Euro- 
peans have gone to the West Indies, 
^ ^ and negroes were once carried 

MauCuuAot York and Pennsyl- 

vania. -The course of trade 
which Nature prescribes be- 
tween different countries may be ham- 
f^ered or stopped by protective tariffs ; 
but in these cases Nature usually takes 
her eventual revenge^;. They are in- 
stances which show, not that man can 
disregard her, but that when he does so, 
he does so to his own loss. 

It would be easy to add further illustra- 
tions, but those already given are sufficient 
to indicate how multi lorm and pervading 
is the action upon man of the physical 
environment, or in other words, how in all 
countries, and at all times, geography 
is the necessary foundation of history, so 
that neither the course of a nation’s 
growth, nor its relations with other nations, 
can be grasped by one who has not 
come to understand the climate, surface, 
and products of the country wherein 
that nation dwells. 

This conception of the relation of geo- 
graphy to history is, as has been said, 
the leading idea of the present work, and 
has furnished the main lines which it 
follows. It deals with history in the light 
of physical environment. Its ground 
plan, so to speak, is primarily geographi- 
cal, and secondarily chronological. But 
there is one difficulty in the way of such 
a scheme, and of the use of such a ground 
plan, which cannot be passed over. That 
difficulty is suggested by the fact already 
noted — that hardly any considerable race, 
and possibly no gieat nation, now in- 
habits the particular part of the earth’s 
There it surface on which it was dwell- 
^ history begins. 
« Uft Nearly every people has either 
migrated bodily from one 
region to another, or has received such 
large infusions of immigrants from other 
regions as to have become practically a 
new people. Hence it is rare to find any 
nation now living under the physical con- 
ditions which originally moulded its char- 
acter, or the character of some at least 
of its component elements. And hence it 
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follows that when we study the qualiti^, 
aptitudes, and institutions of a nation in 
connection with the land it inhabits, we 
must always have regard not merely to 
the features of that land, but also to 
those of the land which was its "earlier 
dwelling-place. Obviously, this brings 
a disturbing element into the study of 
the relations between land and* people, 
and makes the whole problem a far more 
complicated one than it appeared at firsf 
sight. 

Where a people has migrated from a 
country wffiose physical conditions were 
similar to those under which its later life 
is spent, or where it had reached only a 
comparatively low stage of economic and 
political development before the migra- 
tion, the difficulties arising from this 
source are not serious. The fact that the 
English came into Britain from the lands 
round the mouth of the Elbe is not 
very material to an inquiry into their re- 
lations to their new home, because climate 
and soil were similar, and the emigrants 
were a rude, warlike race. But when we 
come to the second migration of the English, 
^ , from Britain to North America, 

Race*^^ * altogether dif- 

Factor ferent. Groups of men from 
a people which had already 
become highly civilised, had formed a 
well-marked national character, and had 
created a body of peculiar institutions, 
planted themselves 41 a country whose 
climate and physical features are widely 
diverse from thqsc of Britain. 

If, lor the sake of argument, we assume 
the Algonquin aborigines of Atlantic North 
America as they were in a.d. 1600 to have 
been the legitimate product of their 
physical environment — I say “ for the 
sake of argument,” because it may be 
alleged that other forces than those of 
physical environment contributed to form 
them — what greater contrast can be 
imagined than the contrast between the 
inhabitants of New England in this present 
year and the inhabitants of the same 
district three centuries earlier, as Nature, 
and Nature alone, had turned them out of 
her factory ? Plainly, therefore, the history 
of the United States cannot, so far as 
Nature and geography are concerned, be 
written with regard solely, or even chiefly, 
to the conditions of North American na- 
ture. The physic^ environment in which 
the English immigrants found thenaselves 
on that continent has no doubt afiected 
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their material progress and the course of 
their politics during the three centuries 
that have elapsed since settlements were 
founded in Virginia andx)n Massachusetts 
Bay. 

But it is not to that environment, but 
to earlier days, and especially to the twelve 
centuries during which their ancestors 
lived in England, that their character and 
institutions are to be traced. Thus the 
history of the American people begins in 
the forests of Germany, where the foun- 
dations of their polity were laid, and is 
continued in England, where they set up 
kingdoms, embraced Christianity, became 
one nation, received an influx of Celtic, 
Danish, and Norman-French blood, for- 
med for themselves that body of customs, 
laws, and institutions which they trans- 
planted to the new soil of America, and 
most of which, though changed and always 
changing, they still retain. The same 
thing is true of the Spaniards (as also of 
the Portuguese) in Central and South 
- . . America. The difference be- 
of*Race*^** tween the development of the 
® Hispano-Americans and that of 

^ their English neighbours to the 
north is not wholly, or even mainly, due to 
the different physical conditions under 
which the two sets of colonists have lived. 

It is due to the different antecedent 
history of the two races. So a history of 
America must be a history not only of 
America, but of the Spaniards, Portuguese, 
French, and English — one ought in strict- 


ness to add of the negroes also — before 
they crossed the Atlantic. The only 
true Americans, the only Americans for 
whom American nature can be deemed 
answerable, are the aboriginal red men 
whom we, perpetuating the mistake of 
Columbus, still call Indians. 

This objection to the geographical scheme 
^ of history wTiting is no doubt 

M^Bwis serious when a historical 
of HistoV* treatise is confined to one par- 
o IS ory country or continent, 

as in the instance I have taken of the 
Continent of North America. It is, how- 
ever, less formidable in a universal his- 
tory, such as the present work, because, 
by referring to another volume of the 
series, the reader will find what he needs 
to know regarding the history of the 
Spaniards, English, and French in those 
respective European homes where they 
have grown to be that which they were 
when, with religion, slaughter, and slavery 
in their train, they descended upon the 
shores of America. 

Accordingly the difficulty I have pointed 
out does not disparage the idea and plan 
of writing universal history on a geogra- 
phical basis. It merely indicates a caution 
needed in applying that plan, and a con- 
dition indispensable to its utility — viz., 
the regard that must be had to the stage 
of progress at which a people has arrived 
when it is subjected to an environment 
different from that which had in tlie fii'st 
instance helped to form its type. 


THE GROWTH OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


YJ^E have now considered some of the 
^ ways in which a universal history, 
written with special reference to the 
physical phenomena of the earth as geo- 
graphical science presents them, may bring 
into strong relief one large and perma- 
nent set of influences which determine 
the progress or retrogression of each 
several branch of mankind. Upon the 
other principles which preside over and 
direct the composition of such a work, 
not much need be said. They are, of 
course, in the main, those which all 
competent historians will follow in 
writing the history of any particular 
people. 

But a universal liistory which endea- 
vours to present in a short compass a 
record of the course of events in all 
regions and among all peoples, since 


none can safely be omitted, is specially 
exposed to two dangers. One is that 
of becoming sketchy and viewy. When 
a large object has to be dealt with on 
a small scale, it is natural to sum up in 
a few broad generalisations masses of 
facts which cannot be described or ex- 
amined in detail. Broad generalisations 
are valuable when they proceed from 
a thoroughly^ trained mind — valuable, 
even if not completely verifiable, because 
they excite reflection. But it is seldom 
possible to make them exact. They neces- 
sarily omit most of the exceptions, and thus 
suggest a greater uniformity than exists. 

The other danger is that of sacrificing 
brightness and charm of presentation. 
When an effort is made to avoid generali- 
sations, and to squeeze into the narrative 
as many facts as the space will admit, 
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THE STONE AGE: HUNTERS RETURNING FROM THE CHASE 
From the painting by Ferdinand Cormon 
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narrative is apt to become dry, because 
compression involves the curtailment of 
the personal and dramatic element. These 
are the rocks between which every his- 
torian has to steer. If he has ample space, 
he does well to prefer the course of giving 
all the salient facts and leaving the reader 
to generalise for himself. If, however, his 
^ * space is limited, as must needs 

C/cmr i those who write 

a universal history, the impossi- 
bility of going into minute 
detail makes generalisations inevitable, 
for it is through them that the result 
and significance of a multitude of minor 
facts must be conveyed in a condensed 
form. 


indicate the true importance of facts, 
which previous writers had failed to 
observe, or had passed too lightly over. 
It is thus that history always needs to 
be re-written. History is a progressive 
science, not merely because new facts 
are constantly being discovered, not 
merely because the changes in the world 
give to old facts a new significance, 
but also because every truly penetrating 
and original mind sees in the old facts 
something which had not been seen 
before. 

A universal history is fitted to correct 
such defects as majf be incident to that 
extreme specialism in historical writing 
which is now in fashion. The broad and 


All the greater, therefore, becomes the 
need for care and sobriety in the forming 
and setting forth every summarising 
statement and general conclusion or judg- 
ment. Probably the soundest guiding 
principle and best safeguard against error 
is to be found in shunning all precon- 
ceived hypotheses which seek to explain 
history by one set of causes, or to read it 
in the light of one idea. The habit of 
magnifying a single factor, such as the 
social factor, or the economic, or the 
religious, has been a fertile source of 
weakness in historical writing, because 
it has made the presentation of events 
one - sided, destroying that balance 
and proportion which it is the highest 
merit of any historian to have attained. 
Theory and generalisation are the life- 
blood of history. They make it intelligible. 
They give it unity. They convey to us 
the instruction which it always contains, 
together with so much of practical 
guidance in the management of com- 
munities as history is capable of rendering. 
But they need to be applied with reserve, 
and not only with an impartial mind, but 
after a painstaking examination- of ail 
the facts — whether or no they seem to 
M mi* j make for the particular theory 
New Minds stated—and of all the theories 

^ew Facts competent prede- 

cessor has propounded. 


concise treatment which a history of all 
times and peoples must adopt naturally 
leads to efforts to characterise the dom- 


inant features and tendency of an epoch 
or a movement, whether social, economic, 
or political. 

Yet even here there is a danger to be 
guarded against. No epoch, no move- 
ment, is so simple as it looks at first sight, 
or as one would gather from even the most 


TKc Side 
Streams 
of History 


honest contemporary writer. 
There is always an eddy at 
the side of the stream ; and the 
stream itself is the resultant 


of a number of rivulets with different 


sources, whose waters, if the metaphor 
may be extended, are of different tints. 
Let any man study minutely a given 
epoch, such as that of the Reformation 
in Germany, or that of the Revolutionary 
War in America, and he will be surprised 
to find how much more complex were 
the forces at work than he had at first 


supposed, and on how much smaller a 
number of persons than he had fancied 
the principal forces did in fact directly 
operate. Or let any one — for this is 
perhaps the best, if the most difficult, 
method of getting at the roots of this 
complexity — study thoroughly and dis- 
passionately the phenomena of his own 
time. Let him observe how many move- 
ments go on simultaneously, sometimes 


For the historian, though he must keep 
himself from falling under the dominion 
of any one doctrine by which it is sought 
to connect ^nd explain phenomena, must 
welcome all the light which any sucii 
doctrine can throw upon facts. Even if 
such a doctrine be imperfect, even if it 
be tainted by error, it may serve tO’ 
indicate relations between facts, or to 


accelerating, sometimes retarding, one 
another, and mark how, the more fully he 
understands this complex interlacing, so 
much the less confident do his predictions 
of the future become. He will then 
realise how hard it is to find simple ex- 
planations and to deliver exact state- 
ments regarding critical epochs in the 
past. 
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Nevertheless, the task of summarising 
and explaining is one to which the writer 
of a History of the World must address 
himself. If lie has the disadvantage of 
limited space, he has the advantage of 
being able to assume the reader’s know- 
ledge of what has gone before, and to 
invite the reader’s attention to what will 
come after. Thus he stands in a better 
position than does the writer who deals 
with one country or one epoch only for 
making each part of history illustrate 
other parts, for showing how similar social 
tendencies, similar proclivities of human 
nature, work similarly under varying 
conditions and are followed by similar, 
though never identical, results. He is 
able to bring out the essential unity of 
history, expunging from the reader’s 
mind the conventional and often mis- 
leading distinctions that are commonly 
drawn between the ancient, the mediaeval, 
and the modern time. He can bring the 
contemporaneous course of events in* 
different countries into a fruitful relation. 
And in the case of the present work, which 
dwells more especially on the geographical 
TK M • history, he can illustrate 

e am country in succes- 

of influence of physical 

o IS ory ei^^yironment on the formation 
of races and the progress of nations, the 
principles which determine the action of 
such environment being everywhere simi- 
lar, though the forms which that action 
takes are infinitely various. 

Is there, it may be asked, any central 
thread in following which the unity of 
history most plainly appears ? Is there 
any process in tracing which we can feel 
that we are floating down the main stream 
of the world’s onward movement ? If 
there be such a process, its study ought 
to help us to realise the unity of history 
by connecting the development of the 
numerous branches of the human family. 

One such process has already been 
adverted to and illustrated. It is the 
gradual and constant increase in man’s 
power over Nature, whereby he is emanci- 
pated more and more from the conditions 
she imposes on his life, yet is brought 
into an always closer touch with her by 
the discovery of new methods of using 
her gifts. Two other such processes may 
be briefly examined. One goes on in the 
sphere of time, and consists in the accu- ^ 
mulation from age to age of the strength, 
the knowledge, and the culture of man* 
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kind as a whole. The other goes on in 
space as well as in time, and may be 
described as the contraction of the 
world, relatively to man. 

The accumulation of physical strength 
is most apparent in the increase of the 
human race. We have no trustworthy 
data for determining the population, even 
^ .of any one civihsed* country, 
e ureat f^iove than a century and a half 

I #• > much less can we con- 

po a lOA country in 

primitive or prehistoric times. It is clear, 
however, that in prehistoric times — say, 
six or seven thousand years ago, there 
were very few men on the earth’s surface. 
The scarcity of food alone would be 
sufficient to prove that ; and, indeed, all 
our data go to show it. Fifty years ago 
the world’s population used to be roughly 
conjectured at from seven to nine hundred 
millions, two-thirds of them in China and 
India. It is now estimated at over 
fifteen hundred millions. That of 
Europe alone must have tripled within a 
century, and can hardly be less than 
four hundred millions. That of North 
America may have scarcely exceeded 
four or five millions in the time 
of Christopher Columbus, or at the date 
of the first English settlements, though 
we have only the scantiest data for a 
guess. It may now exceed one hundred 
millions, for there are seventy-six millions 
in the United States alone, more than 
thirteen in Mexico, and five in Canada, 
besides the inhabitants of Central America. 

The increase has been most swift in the 
civilised countries, such as Britain, Ger- 
many, Russia, and the United States ; 
but it has gone on in India also since 
India came under British rule (famines 
notwithstanding), and in the regions 
recently colonised by Europeans, such as 
Australia, Siberia, and Argentina, the 
disappearance of aborigines being far 
more than compensated for by the prolific 

TL P IT white immi- 

Powe/o/** grants. Some regions, such as 

Asia Minor and parts of North 

w Aiiereopie peopled 

now than they were under the Roman 
Empire, and both China and Peru may 
have no larger population than they had 
five, or ten, or fifteen centuries ago. But 
taking the world at large, the increase is 
enormous, »and will apparently continue. 
Even after the vacant cultivable spaces 
which remain in the two Americas, 
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PKytkal ^ 
^Atelleetval 
Power 


Northern Asia, and Australasia have been 
filled, the discovei^ of new modes of 
enlarging the annually available stock of 
food may maintain the increase. It is 
niost conspicuous among the European 
races, and is, of course, due to the greater 
production in some regions of food, and 
in others of commodities wherewith food 
can be purchased. It means 
an immense addition to the 
physical force of mankind in 
the aggregate, and to the 
possibilities of intellectual force also — a 
point to be considered later. And, of 
course, it also means an immense and 
growing preponderance, of the civilised 
white nations, which are now probably 
one half of • mankind, and may, in 
another century, when they have risen 
from about five hundred to, possibly, one 
thousand or fifteen hundred millions, be 
nearly two- thirds. 

As respects the strength of the average 
individual man, the inquiry is less simple. 
Palaeolithic man and neolithic man were 
apparently (though here and there may 
have been exceptions) comparatively feeble 
creatures, as are the relics of the most 
backward tribes known to us, such as the 
Veddas of Ceylon, the Bushmen, the 
Fuegians. Some savages, as, for instance, 
the Patagonians, are men of great stature, 
and some of the North American Indians 
possess amazing powers of endurance. 
The Greeks of the fdth century b.c., and 
the Teutons of the time of Julius Caesar, 
had reached a high physical development. 
Pheidippides is said to have traversed one 
hundred and fifty miles on foot in forty- 
eight hours. But if we think of single 
feats of strength, feats have been per- 
formed in our own day — such as Captain 
Webb's swimming across the Straits of 
Dover — equal to anything recorded from 
ancient or mediaeval times. To swim 
across the much narrower Hellespont was 
then deemed a surprising exploit. Nor do 
If a If know of any race more to 

® be commended for ph 5 ^ical 

iwger vigour of constitu- 

Ait AAcettort American back- 

woodsmen of Kentucky or Oregon to-day. 
The swords used by the knights of the 
fifteenth century have usually handles 
too small for many a modern English or 
German hand to grasp. 

Isolated feats do not prove very much, 
but there is good reason to believe that 
the average European is as strong as ever 


be was, and probably more healthy, at 
least if longevity is a test of health. 
One may fairly conclude that with better 
and more abundant food,^he average of 
stature and strength has improved over 
the world at large, so that in this respect 
also the force of mankind as a whole has 
advanced. Whether this advance will 
continue is more doubtful. In modern 
industrial communities the law of the 
survival of the fittest may turn out to be 
reversed, for it is the poorer and lower 
sections of the population that marry at 
an early age, and have the largest 
families, while prudential considerations 
keep down the birth-rate among the 
upper middle-class. In Transylvania, for 
instance, the Saxons are dying out, 
because very few children are born to each 
pair, while the less educated and cultured 
Rumans increase fast. In North America, 
the Old New England stock of compara- 
tively pure British blood has begun to be 
swamped by the offspring of the recent 
immigrants, mostly Irish or French 
Canadians ; and although the sons of 
New England, who have gone West, 
. . , continue to be prolific, it is 

mencA s probable that the phenomena of 
^ New England will recur in the 
Mississippi Valley, and that 
the newcomers from Europe who form the 
less cultivated strata of the population — 
Irish, Germans, Italians, Czechs, Poles, 
Slovaks, Rumans — will contribute an in- 
creasing proportion of the inhabitants. 
Some of these, and especially the Irish 
and the Germans and the Scandinavians, 
are among the best elements in the 
American population, and have produced 
men of the highest distinction. But the 
average level among them of versatile 
aptitude and of intellectual culture is 
slightly below that of the native Americans. 

Now, the poorer sections are in most 
countries, though of course not always to 
the same extent, somewhat inferior in 
physical as well as 4n mental quality, 
and more prone to suffer from that 
greatest hindrance to physical improve- 
ment, the abuse of alcoholic drinks. 

We come next to another form of the 
increase of human resources, the accumu- 
lation of knowledge, and of what may be 
called intellectual culture and capacity, 
for it is convenient to distinguish these 
two latter from knowledge. 

In knowledge there has been an 
advance, not merely a tolerably steady 
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and constant advance, but one which has 
gone on with a sort of geometrical pro- 
gression, moving the faster the nearer 
we come to bur own time. Whatever 
- . may have befallen in the 

Mean prehistoric darkness, history 

p knows of only one notable arrest 

, *'®**‘®** Qj. setback in the onward 
march — that which marks the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth centuries of the Christian 
era. Even this set-back was practically 
confined to Southern and Western Europe, 
and affected only certain departments of 


knowledge. It did not, save, perhaps, as 
regards a few artistic processes, extinguish 
that extremely important part of the 
previously accumulated resources of man- 
kind which consisted in the knowledge 
of inventions. It is in respect of inven- 
tions, especially mechanical and physical 
or chemical inventions, that the accumu- 
lation of knowledge has been mcfst note- 
worthy and most easy to appreciate. , 
A history of inventions is a history of 
the progress of mankind, of a progress to 
which every race may have contributed 



in primitive times, 
though all the later 
contributions have 
come from a few of 
the most civilised. 
Every great inven- 
tion marks one on- 
ward step, as one 
may see by enume- 
rating a few, such as 
the use of fire, cook- 
ing, metal working, 
the domestication of 
wild animals, the 
tillage of the ground, 
the use of plough 
and mattock and 
harrow and fan, the 
discovery of plants 
or trees useful for 
food or for medicine, 
.the cart, the wheel, 
the water-mill (over- 
shot, undershot, and 
turbine), the wind- 
mill, the distaff 
(followed long, long 
after by the spin- 
ning - wheel), the 
loom, dyestuffs, the 
needle, the potter’s 
wheel, the hydraulic 
press, the a x e - 
handle, the spear, 
the bow, the 
shield, the war- 
chariot, the sling, 
the cross-bow, the 
boat, the paddle, 
the oar, the helm, 
the sail , the 
mariner’s com- 
pass, the clock, 
picture - writing, 
the alphabet, parch- 
m e n t , p a p e r. 
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Many flotirishing cities in South Africa, Australia, and America have grrown up around the sites where the first 
gold^'seekers pegged out their claims in unexploited territories and began digging for the precious metal. 


printing, photography, the sliding keel, 
the sounding-lead, the log, the brick, 
mortar, the column, the arch, the dome, 
till we come down to explosives, the 
microscope, the cantilever, and the Ront- 
gen rays. 

The history of the successive discovery, 
commixture, and applications of the 
metals, from copper and bronze down 
to manganese, platinum, and aluminium, 
or of the successive discovery and utilisa- 
tion of sources of power — the natural 
sources, such as water and wind, the 
artificially procured, such as steam, gas, 
and electricity— or of the production and 
manufacture of materials available for 
clothing, wool, hair, linen, silk, cotton, 
would show how every step becomes 
the basis for another step, and how 
inventions in one department suggest 
or facilitate inventions in another.. 
Recent discoveries in surgery and medi- 
cine, such as the use of antiseptics, 
tend to improve health and to prolong 
life ; and in doing so, they increase 
the chances of further discoveries being 
made. 

Who can tell what the world may have 
lost by the early death of many a man 
of geihus ? One peculiar line of discovery 


The 

Prolonging 
of Life 


which at first seemed to have nothing to 
do with practice has proved to be of signal 
service ; the working out of mathematical 
methods of calculation by means of which 
the mechanical and physical sciences 
have in recent times made a progress in 
their practical application undreamt of 
by those who laid the foundations of 
geometry and algebra many 
centuries ago. It may, indeed, 
be said that all the sciences 
need one another, and that 
none has been without its utilities for 
practice, since even that which deals with 
the heavenly bodies has been used for the 
computation of time, was used by the 
agriculturist before he had any calendars 
to guide him, and has been of supreme 
value to the navigator. It has also been 
suggested that an observation of sun spots 
may enable .the advent of specially hot 
seasons, involving droughts, to be pre- 
dicted. 

Another kind of knowledge also grows 
by the joint efforts of many peoples, 
that which records the condition of men 
in the past and the present, including 
history, economics, statistics, and the 
other so-called social sciences. This kind 
also is useful for practice, and has led to 
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improvements by which nearly all nations 
have profited, such as an undebased 
currency, banking and insurance, better 
systems of taxation, corporations, and joint 
stock companies. With this we may 
couple the invention of improved political 
institutions. 

The accumulation of knowledge, espe- 
cially of scientific knowledge applied to 
the exploitation of the resources of 
Nature, means the accumulation of wealth 
— that is to say, of all the things which 
men need or use. The total wealth of 
the world must have at least quadrupled 
or quintupled within the last hundred 
years. Nearly all of it is in the hands or 
under the control of the civilised nations 
of European stock, among whom the 
United States stands foremost, both in 
rate of economic growth and in the 
absolute quantity of values possessed. 

Two further observations belong to this 
part of the subject. One is that this 
stock of useful knowledge, the accumula- 
tion of which is the central fact of the 
material progress as well as of the in- 
tellectual history of mankind, now belongs 
IT f j fo (practically) all races and 
Meal. ** states alike. Some, as we 
UK presently, are more 

able to use it than others, but 
all have access to it. This is a new fact. 
It is true that most races have contributed 
something to the common stock ; and 
that even among the civilised peoples, 
no one or two or three (except possibly 
the Greeks as respects ancient times) 


can claim to have contributed much more 
than the others. But in earlier ages 
there were peoples or groups of peoples 
who were for a time the sole possessors 
of inventions which gave them great 
advantages, especially for war. Superior 
weapons as well as superior drill enabled 
Alexander the Great, and afterward the 
Romans, to conquer most of the civilised 
world. Horses and firearms, with courage 
and discipline, enabled two Spanish adven- 
turers to seize two ancient American 
empires with very scanty forces, as they 
enabled a handful of Dutch Boers to over- 
come the hosts of Mosilikatze and Dingaan, 
So there were formerly industrial arts 
known to or practised by a few peoples 
only. But now all inventions, even those 
relating to war, are available even to 
the more backward races, if they can ♦ 
learn how to use them or can hire white 
men to do so for them. The facilities of 
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communication are so greaff the means 
of publicity so abundant, that every- 
thing becomes speedily known every- 
where. 

The other observation is that there is 
now no risk that any valuable piece of 
knowledge will be lost. Every public 
event that happens, as well as every 

- .. fact of scientific con^quence, 

inventiont 

are aow ^ i ^ x 

Uaiveraal ^ Single stone or in a few 
manuscripts, but in books, of 
which so many copies exist that even 
the perishable nature of the material 
will not involve the loss of the contents, 
since, if these contents are valuable, 
they will be transferred to and issued 
in other books, and so ad infinitum. 
Thus every process of manufacture is 
known to so many persons that while it 
continues to be serviceable it is sure to be 
familiar and transmitted from generation 
to generation by practice as well as by 
description. We must imagine a world 
totally different from the world we know 
in order to imagine the possibility of any 
diminution, indeed of any discontinuance 
of the increase, of this stock of knowledge 
which the world has been acquiring, and 
which is not only knowledge but potential 
wealth. 

When one passes from knowledge 
considered as a body of facts ascertained 
and available for use to the thing we call 
intellectual aptitude or culture — namely, 
the power of turning knowledge to account 
and of producing results in spheres other 
than material — and when we inquire 
whether mankind has made a parallel 
advance in this direction, it becomes 
necessary to distinguish three different 
kinds of intellectual capacity. 

The first may be called the power of 
using scientific methods for investigating 
phenomena, whether physical or social. 

The second is the power of speculation, 
applied to matters which have not hitherto 
been found capable of ex- 
No Decrease amination by the methods of 
of Knowledge whether observa- 

is now 1 e y experimental, or mathe- 

matical. The third is the power of 
intellectual creation, whether literary or 
artistic. 

The methods of scientific inquiry may 
almost be classed with the ascert^iined 
facts of science or with inventions, as 
being parts of the stock of accumulated 
knowledge built up by the labour of 
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many generations. They are known to 
everybody who cares to study them, and 
can be learnt and applied by everybody 
who will give due diligence. Just as 
every man can be taught to fire a gun, 
or steer a ship, or write a letter, though 
guns, helms, and letters are the result 
of discoveries made by exceptionally 
gifted men, so every graduate in science 
9f a university can use the methods of 
induction, can observe and experiment 
with a correctness which a few centuries 
ago even the most vigorous minds could 
scarcely have reached. 

Because the methods have been so fully 
explained and illustrated as to have grown 
familiar, a vast host of investigators, 
very few of whom possess scientific 
genius, are at work to-day extending our 
scientific knowledge. So the methods of 
historical criticism — so the methods of 
using statistics — are to-day profitably 
applied by many men with no such 
original gift as would have made them 
competent critics or statisticians had not 
the paths been cut by a few great men 
and trodden since by hundreds of feet. 
^ All that is needed is imita- 

tion — intelligent and careful 
•till Rare Nevertheless, there 
remains this sharp contrast 
between knowledge of the facts of 
applied science and knowledge of the 
methods, that whereas there is no radical 
difference between the ability of one man 
and that of another to use a mechanical 
invention, such as a steam plough or an 
electric motor-car, there is all the difference 
in the world between the power of one 
intellect and another to use a method for 
the purposes of fresh discovery. Know- 
ledge fossilised in a concrete invention 
or even in a mathematical formula is a 
sort of tool ready to every hand. But 
a method, though serviceable to every- 
body, becomes eminently fruitful only 
when wielded by the same kind of original 
genius as that which made discoveries by 
the less perfect methods of older days. 
This is apparent even in inquiries 
which seem to reside chiefly in collection 
and computation. Everybody tries now- 
adays to use statistics. Many people do 
use them profitably. But the people who 
by means of statistics can throw really 
fresh and brilliant light on a problem are 
as few as ever they were. 

When we turn to the exercise of specu- 
lative thought on subjects not amenable to 


strictly scientific — that is to say, to exact — 
methods, the gain which has come to 
mankind by the labour of past ages is of 
a different order. Metaphysics, ethics, 
and theology, to take the most obvious 
examples, are all of them the richer for 
the thoughts of philosophers in the past. 
A number of distinctions have been drawn, 
and a number of classifications 


Advaataf e of 
Modern over 
Old Thinkers 


made, a number of confusions, 
often verbal, have been cleared 


up, a number of fallacies 
detected, a number of technical terms 
invented, whereby the modern speculator 
enjoys a great advantage over his j^rede- 
cessor. His mind has been clarified, and 
many new aspects of the old problems 
have been presented, so that he is better 
able to see all round the old problems. 

None of the great thinkers, from Pytha- 
goras down to Hegel, has left metaphysics 
where he found it. Yet none can be said 
to have built on the foundations of his 
predecessors in the same way as the 
mathematicians and physicists and chemists 
have added to the edifice they found. 
What the philosophers have done is to 
accumulate materials for the study of 
man’s faculties and modes of thinking, and 
of his ideas regarding his relations to 
the universe, while also indicating various 
methods by which the study may be pur- 
sued. Each great product of speculative 
thought is itself a part of these materials, 
and for that reason never becomes obso- 
lete, as the treatises of the old physicists 
and chemists have mostly become. Aris- 
totle, for instance, has left us books on 
natural history, on metaphysics and 
ethics, and on politics. Those on natural 
history are mere curiosities, and no modern 
biologist or zoologist needs them. Those 
on metaphysics and ethics still deserve 
the attention of the student of philosophy, 
though he may in a certain sense be said 
to have got beyond them. The treatise 
on politics still keeps its place beside 
Montesquieu, Burke, and Toc- 
Thott iT/of ^ thinker 


m Dead Age 


who seems further removed 


from us even than Aristotle, 
though fifteen hundred years later in date, 
St. Thomas of Aquinum discusses ques- 
tions from most of which the modern 
world has moved away, and discusses 
them by methods which few would now 
use, starting from premises which few 
would now accept. But he marks a 
remarkable stage in the history of human 
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Every Great 
Thinker 
Affects Others 


thought, and as a part of that history, and 
as an example of extraordinary dialectical 
ingenuity and subtlety, he remains an 
object of interest to those least in agree- 
ment with his conclusions. 

Every great thinker affects other 
thinkers, and propagates the impulse he 
has received, though perhaps in a quite 
different direction. The 
teaching of Socrates was 
the starting point for nearly 
all the subsequent schools of 
Greek philosophy. Hume became the point 
of departure for Kant, who desired to lay a 
deeper foundation for philosophy than that 
which Hume seemed to have overturned. 
All these great ones have not only enriched 
us, but are still capable of stimulating 
us. But they have not improved our 
capacity for original thinking. The 
accumulation of scientific knowledge has, 
as already observed, put all mankind 
in a better position for solving further 
j)hysical problems and establishing a 
more complete dominion over Nature. 
The accumulation of philosophic thought 
has had no similar effect. In the former 
case each man stands, so to speak, on 
the shoulders of his predecessors. In the 
latter he stands on his own feet. The value 
of future contributions to philosophy will 
depend on the original power of the minds 
that make them, and only to a small extent 
(except by way of stimulus) on what such 
minds may have drawn from those into 
whose labours they have entered. 

When we come to the products of 
literary and artistic capacity, we find an 
even vaster accumulation of intellectual 
treasure availal)le for enjoyment, but a 
still more marked absence of connection 
between the amount of treasures possessed 
and the power of adding fresh treasures 
to them. Since writing came into use, and, 
indeed, even in the days when memory 
alone preserved lays and tales, every age 
and many races have contributed to the 
Pkk 'T'A stock. There have been ebbs 
flows both m quantity 
Culture quality. The centuries 

between a.d. 600 and a.d. 
1100 have left us very little of liigh merit 
in literature, though something in archi- 
tecture ; and the best of that little in 
literature did not come from the seats of 
Roman civilisation in Italy, France, 
Spain, and the East Roman Empire. 

Some periods have seen an eclipse of 
poetry, others an eclipse of art or a 
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sterility in music. Literature and the arts 
have not always flourished together, and 
musical genius in particular seems to have 
little to do with the contemporaneous 
development of other forms of intellectual 
power. The quantity of production bears 
no relation to the quality, not even an 
inverse relation ; for the pessimistic 
notion that the larger the oulfput the 
smaller is the part which possesses brilliant 
excellence, has not been proved. Still less 
does the amount of good work produced 
in any given area depend upon the number 
of persons living in that area. Florence, 
between a.d. 1250 and a.d. 1500 gave 
birth to more men of first-rate poetical 
and artistic genius than London has pro- 
duced since 1250 ; yet Florence had in 
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THE MIND OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 
Aristotle (B.C. 384-3x2) whose influence is grreater in 
modern thought than that of St. Thomas of Aquinum, 
who represents mediaeval thought, 1500 years later. 

those two and a half centuries a population 
of probably only from forty to sixty 
thousand. And Florence herself has since 
A.D. 1500 given birth to scarcely any 
distinguished poets or artists, though her 
population has been larger than it was in 
the fifteenth century. 

The increase in the world's stock of 
intellectual wealth is one of the most 
remarkable facts in history, for it represents 
a constant increase in the means of en- 
, joyment. Such losses as there have 
been nearly all occurred during the 
Dark Ages ; but there is now little risk 
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that anything of high literary or musical 
value will perish, though, of course, works 
of art, and especially buildings and carv- 
ing, suffer or vanish. 

The increase does not, however, tend 
to any strengthening of the creative 
faculty. There is a greater abundance of 
models of excellence, models of which form 
the taste; afford a stimulus to sensitive 
iigiinds, and establish a sort of technique 
with well-known rules. The principles of 
criticism are more fully investigated. 
The power of analysis grows, and the 
appreciation both of literature and of art 
is more widely diffused. Their influence 
on the whole community becomes greater, 
but the creative imagination which is 
needed for the production of original work 



THE MIND OF THE MEDIEVAL WORLD 
St. Thomas of Aquinum, 1500 years later than Aristotle, 
represents mediseval thought. But the Mediaval World 
is more remote than the Classical in thought and science. 


becomes no more abundant and no more 
powerful. It may, indeed, be urged, though 
our data are probably insufficient for a 
final judgment, that the finer qualities of 
poetry and of pictorial and plastic art tend 
rather to decline under the more analytic 
habit of mind which belongs to the modern 
world. Simplicity, freshness, spontaneity 
come less naturally to those who have fallen 
under the pervasive influence of this habit. 

There remains one other way in which 
the incessant play of thought may be 
said to have increased or improved the 
resources of mankind. Certain principles 


Effect of 
Thought on 
Mankind 


or ideas belonging to the moral and social 
sphere — to the moral sphere by their 
origin, to the social sphere by their results 
— ^make their way to a more or less general 
acceptance, and exert a potent influence 
upon human life and action. They are 
absent in the earliest communities of 
which we know, or are present only in 
germ. They emerge, some- 
times in the form of customs 
gradually built up in one or 
more peoples, sometimes in the 
utterances of one gifted mind. Sometimes 
they spread impalpably ; sometimes they 
become matter for controversy, and are 
made the battle-cries of parties. Some- 
times they end by being universally re- 
ceived, though not necessarily put into 
practice. Sometimes, on the other hand, 
they continue to be rejected in one country, 
or by one set of persons in a country, as 
vehemently as they are asserted by another. 
As instances of these principles or ideas or 
doctrines, whatever one is to call them, 
the following may be taken : The con- 
demnation of piracy, of slavery, and of 
treaty-breaking, of outrages on the bodies 
of dead enemies, of cruelty to the lower 
animals, of the slaughter of prisoners in 
cold blood, of polygamy, of torture to 
witnesses or criminals ; the recognition 
of the duty of citizens to obey the laws, 
and of the moral responsibility of rulers 
for the exercise of their power, of the right 
of each man to hold his own religious 
opinion and to worship accordingly, of 
the civil (though not necessarily of the 
political) equality of all citizens ; the dis- 
approval of intoxication, the value set 
upon female chastity, the acceptance of 
the social and civil (to which some would 
add the political) equality of women. 

All these dogmas or ideas or opinions — 
some have become dogmas in all civilised 
peoples, others are rather to be described as 
opinions whose truth or worth is denied 
or only partially admitted — are the slow 
product of many generations. Most of 
them are due to what we may 
en w o ^^21 2;he intelligence and senti- 
Contributed mankind at large, 

to Frogrest ^^lan to their advocacy 

by any prominent individual thinkers. The 
teachings of such thinkers have, of course^ 
done much to advance them. Everybody 
would name Socrates and Confucius as 
among the men who have contributed to 
their progress ; some would add such 
names as those of Mohammed and 
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St. Francis of Assisi. Christianity has, of 
course, made the largest contributions. 
How much is due to moral feeling, how 
much to a sense of common utility, cannot 
be exactly estimated. Economic reason- 
ings and practical experience would have 
probably in the long run destroyed 
* slavery, but it was sentiment 

•very was destroy it in 


Destroyed 


the civilised States where it 


by Sentiment , j i ^ j 

had longest survived. 

How much these doctrines, even in the 
partial and imperfect application which 
most of them have secured, have done 
for humanity may be perceived by any- 
one who will imagine what the world 
would be if they were unknown. They 
form one of the most substantial additions 
made to what may be called the intel- 
lectual and moral capital with which man 
has to work this planet and improve his 
own life upon it. And the most interesting 
and significant crises in history are those 
which have turned upon the recognition 
or application of principles of this kind. 
The Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
the French Revolution, the War of Seces- 
sion in the United States, are familiar 
modern examples. 

Putting all these forms of human 
achievement together — the extension of 
the scientific knowledge of Nature with 
consequent mastery over her, the scientific 
knowledge of social phenomena in the 
past and the present, the records of philo- 
sophic speculation, the mass of literary 
and artistic products, the establishment, 
however partial and imperfect, of regu- 
lative moral and political principles — 
it will be seen that the accumulation of this 
vast stock of intellectual wealth has been 
an even more important factor than the 
increase of population in giving man 
strength and dignity over against Nature, 
and in opening up to him an endless variety 
of modes of enjoying life — that is to say, of 
making it yield to him the most which its 
shortness and his own physical infirmities 

Intellect permit. The process by which 

this accumulation has been 

Mightier than • j i i 

carried along is the central 

Pop«l»t.o» thread of history. The main 
aim of a history of the world must be 
to show what and how each race or 
people has contributed to the general 
stock. To this aim political history, 
ecclesiastical history, economic history, < 
the history of philosophy, and the history 
of Science, are each of them subordinate. 


though it is only through them that 
the process can be explained. 

In these last few pages intellectual 
progress has been considered apart from 
the area in which it has gone on, and apart 
from the conditions imposed on it by the 
natural features of that area. A few words 
are, however, needed regarding its relation 
to the surface of the earth. The move- 
ment of civilisation must be coasidered 
from the side of space as well as from that 
of time. 

Space is a material element in the 
inquiry because it has divided the families 
of mankind from one another. Some fami- 
lies, such as the Chinese and the Peru- 
vians, have developed independently, some, 
such as the South and West European 
peoples, in connection with, or perhaps in 
dependence on, the development of other 
races or peoples. Hence that which each 
achieved was in some cases achieved for 
itself only, in other cases for its neighbours 
as well. The contributions made by dif- 
ferent races have — at any rate during the 
last four thousand years, and probably in 
earlier days also — been very unequal ; yet 
^ none can have failed to con- 

^otk rac ion something if only by 

the World influencing the others. 

** Inequality in progress would 
seem to have become more marked in the 
later than in the earlier periods. Indeed, 
some races, such as those of Australia, 
appear during many centuries, possibly 
owing to their isolation, to have made 
no progress at all. They may even have 
receded. 

When we regard the evolution and 
development of man from the side of his 
relations to space, three facts stand out — 
the contraction of the world, the overflow 
of the more advanced races, and the conse- 
quent diffusion all over the world of what 
is called civilisation. 

By the contraction of the world, I mean 
the greater swiftness, ease, and safety with 
which men can pass from one part of it to 
another, or communicate with one another 
across great intervening spaces. This has 
the effect of making the world smaller for 
most practical purposes, while the absolute 
distance in latitude and longitude remains 
the same. The progress of discovery is 
worth tracing, for it shows how much 
larger the small earth, which was known 
to the early nations, must have seemed to 
them than the whole earth, which we know, 
seems to us. 



THE ARTISTIC GENIUS OF TWO CITIES 

A COMPARISON OF THE NATIVE POETS & ARTISTS OF FLORENCE & LONDON 

The quonlity ol production/’ soys Mr. Bryce, “ bears no relation to the quoiity. 

Still less does the omount of good work produced in ony given oree depend 
upon the number of persons living in thot orea. Florence between A.D. 12S0 ond 
A.D. 1300 gove birth to more men of first-rote poetical ond ortistic genius thon 
London hos produced since 1230; yet Florence hod in those two and o holf 
centuries o popuiotion of probobiy only from forty to sixty thousond. And Florence 
herself has since A.D. 1300 given birth to scarcely ony distinguished poets or 
ortists, though her popuiotion hos been lorger thon it wos in the fifteenth century.” 

THE GENIUS OF THE GOLDEN AGE OF FLORENCE, 1230 TO 1300, 

FAR EXCEEDED THAT OF LONDON FROM 1230 TO THE PRESENT DAY 

Poets and Artists Born in Florence from 1250-1500 

Alberti, Leon Battista, 1404-1472, architect, painter 
Albcrtinelli, Mariotto, 1474-1515, painter 
Andrea del Sarto, 148^-1531, painter 
Angelico da Fiesole, Ira Ciovanni, 1387-1455, painter 
Botticelli, Alessandro, 1447-1510, painter 
Cavalcanti, Guido, 1255-1300, poet, philosopher 
Cimahne, Giovanni, 1240-1302, painter 
Crecli, Lorenzo di, 1459*1537, painter 
Dante, Alighieri, 1265-1321, poet 
Donatello, 1386-1466, sculptor and painter 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo, 1578-1455, sculptor 
Ghirlandajo, Domenico, 1449-1494, painter 
Gozzoli, Benozzo, 1420-1498, painter 
Leonardo da Vinci, 1452-1519, painter, sculptor 
Lippi, Fra Filippo, 1412-1469, painter 
Lippi, Filippino, 1459-1504, painter 
Lorenzo, 1)011,^1370-1425, painter 

THE LAST FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF FLORENTINE CULTURE HAVE BEEN 

LESS PRODUCTIVE THAN THE PRECEDING TWO AND A HALF CENTURIES 


Medici, Lorenzo clc, 1448-1492, poet 
Orcagnia, Andrea di Cione, 1329-1368? sculptor, 
painter 

Perugino, Vannucci Pietro, 1446-1524, painter 
Pesellino, Francesco di, 1422-1457, painter 
Pesello, Giuliano, 1367-1446, painter, sculptor 
Pollajuolo, Antonio, 1429-1498, sculptor, painter 
Pollajuolo, Piero, 1443-1496, sculptor, painter 
Robbia, Andrea della, 1437-1528, sculptor 
Robbia, Luca della, 1399-1482, sculptor 
Rossi, Giovanni Batlista de, 1494-1541, sculptor^ 
painter 

Ruccellai, Giovanni, 1475*1525, poet 
Spinello, Aretino, 1334-1410, painter 
Ucello, Paolo, 1397*1475, painter 
Verocchio, Andrea, 1435-1488, sculptor, pnintei 


Poets and Artists Born in Florence since 1500 

Allori, Christofano, 1577-1621, painter Ligozzi, Jacobino, 1543-1627, painter 

Bronzino, Angelo, 1502-1572, painter Poccetti, Bernardino, 1542-1612, painter 

Cellini, Benvenuto. 1500-1571, sculptor Salviati, Francesco, 1510-1563, painter 

Cigoli, Luigi Cardi da, 1559-1613, painter San Giovanni, Giovanni da, 1599-1636, painter 

Cortona, Pietro da, 1596-1669, architect, painter Santi di Tito, 1538-1603, painter 

Dolci, Carlo, i6i6>i686, painter Tacco, Pietro, 1580-1640, sculptor 

Doni, Antonio Francesco, 1513-1574, author Venusti, Marcello, 1515-1579, painter 

Furini, Francesco, 1604-1646, painter 
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The most ancient records we possess 
from Assyria, Egypt, Palestine, and from 
the Homeric poems, show how very limited 
was the range of geographical knowledge 
possessed by that small civilised world 
The Small which our own civilisa- 

Worl4 of descended. Speaking 

tk^Aacient. roughly that knowledge seems 
m the tenth century b.c. to 
have extended about one thousand miles 
in each direction from the Isthmus of Suez, 
However, the best point of departure 
for the peoples of antiquity is the era 
of Herodotus, who travelled and wrote 
B.c. 460-440. The 
limits of the world 
as he knew it were 
Cadiz and the Straits 
of Gibraltar on the 
west, the Danube and 
the Caspian on the 
north, the deserts of 
Eastern Persia on the 
east, and the Sahara 
on the south, with 
vague tales regarding 
j)eoples who lived 
beyond, such as In- 
dians far beyond 
Persia, and pygmies 
beyond the Sahara. 

He reports, however, 
not without hesita- 
tion, a circumnavi- 
gation of Africa by 
Phoenicians in the 
service of Pharaoh 
Necho. 

Discovery ad- 
vanced very slowly 
for many centuries, 
though the march 
of Alexander opened 
up part of the East, 
while the Roman con- 
q^uests brought the 
Far North-West, including Britain, within 
the range of civilisation ; and occasional 
voyages, such as that of Hanno along the 
coast of West Africa, that of Nearchus 
through the Arabian Sea, and that of 
Pythias to the Baltic, added something to 
knowledge. Procopius in a.d. 540 can teU 
us little more regarding the regions beyond 
Roman influence than Strabo does five 
and a half centuries earlier. The journeys 
of Marco Polo and Rubruquis throw only 
a passing light on the Far East. It is with ' 
Spanish occupation of the Canary 
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FIRST KNOWN MAP 
This Babylonian is probably of the eigrhth century B.C. 

The two circles are supposed to represent the ocean, while 
the River Euphrates and Babylon are shown inside them. 
The upper part of the tablet is a cimeiform inscription. 


Isles, beginning in 1602, and with the 
Portuguese voyages of the fifteenth century, 
that the era of modern discovery opens. 
The re-discovery of America in 1492, for it 
had been already visited by the Northmen 
of Greenland and Iceland in the eleventh 
century, and the opening of the Cape route 
to India in 1497-1498, were hardly equal 
to the exploit of Magellan, whose circuin- 
navigation of the globe in 1519-1520 marl^s 
the close of this striking period. There- 
after discovery proceeds more slowly. 
Some of the isles of the central and south- 
ern Pacific were not visited till the middle 
of the eighteenth 
century, and the 
north-west coast of 
America as well as 
the north-east Coast 
of Asia, remained 
little known till an 
even later date. 
Those explorations 
of the interior of 
North America, of 
the interior of Africa, 
of the interior of 
Australia, and of 
East Central Asia, 
which have com- 
pleted our know- 
ledge of the earth, 
belong to the nine- 
teenth century. The 
first crossing of the 
N orth American Con- 
tinent north of lati- 
tude 40° was not 
effected till a.d. 1806. 

The desire for new 
territory, for the pro- 
pagation of religion, 
and, above all, for 
the precious metals, 
were the chief 
motives which 


prompted the voyages of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. These motives 
have remained operative ; and to them 
has been added in more recent times 
the spirit of pure adventure and the 
interest in science, together 
with, in increasing measure, 
the effort to secure trade. But 
the extension of trade followed 
slowly in the wake of discovery. China and 
Japan remained almost closea. The policy 
of Spain sought to restrict her American 
waters to her own ships, and the commerce 


The Thirtt 
for New 
Territoriee 
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they carried was scanty. Communica- 
tion remained slow and dangerous across 
the oceans till the introduction of steam 
vessels (1825-1830). 

Land transport, though it had steadily 
increased in Europe, remained costly as 
well as slow till the era of railway con- 
struction began in 1829. The application 
of steam as a motive power and of elec- 
tricity as a means of communicating 
thought has been by far the greatest factor 
in this long process of reducing the dimen- 
sions of the world, which dates back as far 
as the domestication of beasts of burden, 
and the invention, first of paddles and oars, 
and then of sails. The North American 
Continent can now be crossed in five 
days, the South American (from Valparaiso 
to Buenos Ayres) in under two, the pro- 
jected Transandine tunnel being still 
unpierced. The Continent Which stretches 
from the Baltic to the North Pacific can 
now be traversed in twelve days. By 
means of the Trans-Siberian line and its 


steamship connection with the ports of 
Japan, it is now possible to go round 
the globe in fifty days. Indeed, the 
B journey has recently been done 

wTw it* forty-five dayl Nor is 
49 Da acceleration of transit more 

remarkable than its practi- 
cal immunity, as compared with earlier 
times, not only from the dangers for which 
Nature is answerable, but from those also 


which man formerly interposed. 

The increase of trade which has followed 


in the track first of discovery and latterly 
(with immensely larger volume) of the 
improvement of means of transport, has 
been accompanied not only by the seizure 
of transoceanic territories by the greater 
civilised States, but also by an outflow of 
population from those States into the 
more backward or more thinly- peopled 
parts of the earth. Sometimes, as in the 
case of North America, Siberia, and Aus- 
tralia, the emigrants extinguish or absorb 
the aboriginal population. 

Sometimes, as in the case of India, 
Africa, and some parts of South America, 
they neither extinguish nor blend with the 
previous inhabitants, but rule them and 
spread what is called civilisation among 
them — this civilisation consisting chiefly 
in a knowledge of the mechanical arts 
and of deathful weapons accompanied by 
the destruction, more or less gradual, 
of their pre-existing beliefs and usages. 
Sometimes, again, as in the case of 


China, and to some extent also of the 
Mussulman East, though political dominion 
is not established, the process of sub- 
stituting a new civilisation for the old 
one goes on despite the occasional efforts of 
the backward people to resist the process. 
The broad result is everywhere similar. 
The modern European type of civilisation 
- is being diffused over the whole 

. earth, superseding, or essen- 

Z World modifying, the older local 

types. Thus, in a still more 
important sense than even that of com- 
munications, the world is contracted and 
becomes far more one than it has ever 
been before. The European who speaks 
three or four languages can travel over 
nearly all of it, and he can find on most of 
its habitable coasts, and in many parts of 
the lately-discovered interior, the appli- 
ances which are to him necessaries of life. 
The world is, in fact, becoming an enlarged 
Europe, so far as the externals of life and 
the material side of civilisation are con- 
cerned. The dissociative forces of Nature 
have been overcome. 

Putting together the two processes, the 
process in time and the process in space, 
which we have been reviewing, it will be 
seen that the main line of the develop- 
ment of mankind may be described as the 
transmission and the expansion of cul- 
ture — that is to say, of knowledge and 
intellectual capacity. The stock of know- 
ledge available for use and enjoyment has 
been steadily increased, and what each 
people accumulated has been made avail- 
able for all. With this there has come 
assimilation, the destruction of weaker 
types of civilisation, the modification by 
constant interaction of the stronger types, 
the creation of a common type tending to 
absorb all the rest. Assimilation has been 
most complete in the sphere ruled by natu- 
ral science — that is to say, in the material 
sphere, less complete in that ruled by the 
human sciences (including the sphere of 

. political and social institu- 

f Natural complete in the 

sphere of religious, moral, and 

cience social ideas, and as respects the 
products of literature and art. Or, in other 
words, where certainty of knowledge is 
attainable and utility in practice is incon- 
testable, the process of assimilation has 
moved fastest and furthest. 

The process has been a long one, for its 
beginnings reach back beyond our his- 
torical knowledge. So far as it lies within 
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the range of history, it falk into two periods, 
the earlier of which supplies an instruc- 
tive illustration of the later one which we 
know better. The effort which Nature — 
that is to say, the natural tendencies of 
man as a social being — has been making 
Nfttvre if towards the unification of 
file Vnity of during the last few 

. j . centuries, is her second great 
effort. The first was in pro- 
gress from the time when the most an- 
cient records begin down to the sixth and 
seventh centuries of the Christian era. 

Greek civilisation, which itself had 
drawn much from Egypt, as well as from 
Assyria, Phoenicia, and the peoples of 

Asia Minor, per- 

meated the minds 
and institutions (ex- 
cept the legal in- 
stitutions), of the 
Mediterranean and 
West European 
countries, and was 
propagated by the 
governing energy of 
the Romans. In its 
Romanised form it 
transformed or ab- 
sorbed and super- 
seded the less ad- 
vanced civilisations 
of all those countries, 
creating one new 
type for the whole 
Roman world. With 
some local diversities, 
that type prevailed 
from the Northum- 
brian Wall of 
Hadrian to the Cau- 
casus and the deserts the first traveller round the globe 

of Arabia. The still exploit of Ferdinand Magellan, who circum- 

navigated the globe in 15x9- JS»o, ranks among the events 
inaepenaent races on of world importance, and was the culminating achievement 
the northern frontier greatest period of discovery in the world’s history. 



of the Empire received a tincture of it, 
and would doubtless have been more 
deeply imbued had the Roman Empire 
stood longer. 

Christianity, becoming dominant at a 
time when the Empire was already totter- 
ing, gave a new sense of unity to all whom 
the Greco-Roman type had formed, ex- 
tended the influence of that type still 
further, and enabled much that belonged 
to it (especially its religious, its legal, and 
its literary elements) to survive the 
political “dominion of the Emperors and* 
to |>erpetiiate itself among practically 
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independent States which were springing 
up. The authority of Papal Rome helped to 
carry this sense of unity among civilised 
men through a period of ignor^ce, con-, 
fusion, and semi-barbarism which might 
otherwise have extinguished it. Neverthe- 
less, we may say, broadly speaking, that 
the first effort towards the establishment 
of a common type of civilisation jvas, if not 
closed, yet arrested by the dissolution of 
the Roman Empire in the West. Close 
thereupon came the rise of Islam, tearing 
away the Eastern provinces, and creating 
a rival type of civilisation — though a type 
largely influenced by the Greco-Roman — 
which held its ground for some centuries, 
and has only recently 
shown that it is 
destined to vanish. 

The beginnings of 
the second effort 
toward the unifica- 
tion of civilised man- 
kind may be observed 
as far back as the 
eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Its effec- 
tive and decisive 
action may, however, 
be assigned to the 
fifteenth, when the 
spread of literary and 
philosophic culture, 
and the swift exten- 
sion of maritime 
discovery, ushered in 
the modern phase 
wherein we have 
marked its irresistible 
advance. This phase 
differs from the earlier 
one both in its range 
— for it embraces the 
whole earth and not 
merely the Mediter- 
ranean lands — and in its basis, for it rests 
not so much upon conquest and religion 
as upon scientific knowledge, formative 
ideas, and commerce. Yet even here^ a 
parallelism may be noted between the 
Coaqvett and the modern phase, 

and Knowledge and ideas had 

CiviiitAtioA about a marked 

assimilation of various parts 
of the ancient world to each other be- 
fore Roman conquest completed the 
work, and what conquest did was done 
chiefly among the ruder races. So now, 
while it is knowledge and ideas that have 
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worked for the creation of a common type 
among the peoples of European stock, 
conquest has been a potent means of 
spreading this t5q>e in the outlying coun- 
tries and among the more backward 
races whose territories the European 
nations have seized. 

The diffusion of a few forms of speech 
^ ^ ^ has played a great part in both 

phases. Greek was spoken over 
Inflae&ce^ the eastern half of the Roman 
world in the second century 
A.D., though not to the extinction of such 
tongues as Syriac and Egyptian. Latin 
was similarly spoken over the western half, 
though not to the extinction of the tongues 
we now call Basque and Breton and Welsh ; 
and Latin continued to be the language of 


European languages which retain a world 
importance. English, German, and Spanish 
are pre-eminently the three leading com- 
mercial languages. They gain ground on 
the rest, and it is English that gains ground 
most swiftly. The German merchant is no 
doubt even more ubiquitous (if the expres- 
sion be permitted) than is the English ; 
but the German more frequently speaks 
English than the Englishman or American 
speaks German. 

It has already been observed that 
assimilation has advanced least in the 
sphere of institutions, ideas, and literature. 
The question might, indeed, be raised 
whether the types of thought, of national 
character, and of literary activity repre- 
sented by the five or six leading nations are 



THE EUROPEANISATION OF THE WORLD 
European civilisation is beinfi: diffused all over the earth, superseding^ or essentially modifying the older 
local types. The solid black portions of this map represent territory under Ang'lo>Saxon control ; the 
shaded parts are under other European control, and the dotted parts under Asiatic and African control. 


religion, of law, of philosophy, and of 
serious prose literature in general till the 
sixteenth century. So now, several of the 
leading European tongues are spoken far 
beyond the limits of their birthplace, and 
their wide range has become a powerful 
influence in diffusing European culture. 
German,- English, Russian, Spanish, and 
French are available for the purposes of 
commerce, and for those who read books 
over nineteen-twentieths of the earth's 
surface. The languages of the smaller 
non-European peoples are disappearing in 
those places where th^ have to compete 
with these greater European tongues, 
except in so far as they are a medium of 
domestic intercourse. Arabic, Chinese, and 
in less degree Persian are the onl)^ non- 


not rather tending to become more accen- 
tuated. The self-consciousness of each 
nation, taking the form of pride or vanity, 
leads it to exalt its own type and to dwell 
with satisfaction on whatever differenti- 
ates it from other types. Nevertheless there 
are influences at work in the domain of 
practice as well as of thought, which, in 
creating a common body of 

thT Nations ^ sense of com- 

Tosetker *** interest among large classes 

* belonging to these leading na- 

tions, tend to link the nations themselves 
together. Religious sympathy, or a com- 
mon attachment to certain doctrines, such 
as, for instance, those of Collectivism, works 
in this direction among the masses, as the 
love of science or of art does among 
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sections of the more educated class. As 
regards the peoples not of European 
stock, who are, broadly speaking, the 
more backward, it is not yet possible to 
say what will be the influence of the 
European type of culture upon their 
intellectual development. 

The material side of their civilisation 
will after a time conform to the 
European type, though, perhaps, to 
forms that are not the most pro- 
gressive ; and even such faiths as 
Buddhism and Islam may lose their hold 
on those who come most into contact 
with Europeans. But whether these 
peoples will produce any new types of 
thought or art under the stimulus of 
Europe, as the Teutons and Slavs did 


after they had been for centuries in ccmi- 
tact with the relics of Greco-Roman 
culture, or whether they will be overborne 
by and merely imitate and reproduce 
what Europeans teach them — this is a 
question for conjecture only, since the 
data for predictions are wanting. 

It is a question ' of special interest 
as regards the Japanese, the* one non- 
European race which, having an old 
civilisation of its own, highly developed 
on the artistic side, has shown an amazing 
aptitude for appropriating European in- 
stitutions and ideas. Already a Japanese 
physiologist has taken high rank among 
men of science by being one pf the 
discoverers of the bacillus of the 
Oriental plague. 


DOES HISTORY MAKE FOR PROGRESS? 


^NE of the questions which both the 
^ writers and the readers of a History of 
the World must frequently ask themselves 
is whether the course of history establishes 
a general law of progress. Some thinkers 
have gone so far as to say that this must 
be the moral of history regarded as a 
whole, and a few have even suggested 
that without the recognition of such a 
principle and of a sort of general guidance 
of human affairs towards this goal, history 
would be unintelligible, and the doings of 
mankind would seem little better than 
the sport of chance. 

Whatever may be tliought of these 
propositions as matters of theory, the 
doctrine of a general and steady law 
of progress is one to which no historian 
ought to commit himself. His business 
is to set forth and explain the facts 
exactlj' as they are ; and if he writes 
in the light of a theory he is pretty 
certain to be unconsciously seduced into 
giving undue prominence to those facts 
which make for it. Moreover, the question 
is in itself a far more complex one than 
the simple word progress at first 
sight conveys. What is the test of 
progress ? In what form of human ad- 
vance is it to be deemed to 
consist ? Which of these forms 
is of the highest value ? 
There can be no doubt of the 
advance made by man in certain direc- 
tions. There may be great doubt as to 
his advance in other directions. There 
may possibly be no advance but even 
retrogression, or at least signs of an 
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approaching retrogression, in some few 
directions. The view to be taken of the 
relative importance of these lines of 
movement is a matter not so much for 
the historian as for the philosopher, and 
What M discussion would carry us 

.•s away into fields of thought not 

A V . . fitted for a book like the pre- 

sent. Although, therefore, it 
is true that one chief interest of history 
resides in its capacity for throwing light 
on this question, all that need here be 
said may be expressed as follows : 

There ho5 been o raorvelious advance In 
man’s knowledge of fhe laws of Nature and 
of his consequent mastery over Nature. 

There has been therewith a great increase 
in population, and, on the whole, in the physical 
vigour of the average individual man. 

There has been, cs a further consequence, 
an immense increr.se in the material comfort 
and well-being of the bulk of mankind, so 
that to most men necessaries have become 
easier of attainment, and many things which 
were once luxuries have become necessaries. 

Against this is to be set the fact that 
some of the natural resources of the 
world are being rapidly exhausted. This 
would at one time have excited alarm ; 
but scientific discoveries have so greatly 
extended man’s capacity to utilise other 
sources of natural energy, that people are 
disposed to assume that the loss of the 
resources aforesaid will be compensated 
by further discoveries. 

As to progress other than material — that 
is to say, progress in intellectual 
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capacity, in taste, in the power of 
enjo)anent, in virtue, and generally in 
what is called happiness — every man’s 
view must depend on the ideal which he 
sets before himself of what constitutes 
happiness, and of the relative importance 
to happiness of the ethical and the non- 
ethical elements which enter into the con- 
^ . * ception. Until there is more 

agreement than now exists or 
the Loss existed on these points, 

there is no use in trying to 
form conclusions regarding the progress 
man has made. Moreover, it is admitted 
that nearly every gain man makes is 
accompanied by some corresponding loss 
— perhaps a slight loss, yet a loss. When 
we attempt to estimate the comparative 
importance of these gains and losses, 
questions of great difficulty, both ethical 
and non-ethical, emerge ; and in many 
cases our experience is not yet sufficient 
to determine the quantum of loss. There 
is room both for the optimist and for the 
pessimist, and in arguing such questions 
nearly everybody becomes an op .imist or 
a pessimist. The historian has no 
business to be either. 

There is another temptation besides 
that of delivering his opinion on these 
high matters, of which the historian does 
well to be aware — I mean the temptation 
to prophesy. The study of history as a 
whole, more inevitably than that of the 
history of any particular country or 
people, suggests forecasts of the future, 
because the broader the field which we 
survey the more do we learn to appreciate 
the great and wide«working forces that 
are guiding mankind, and the more 
therefore are we led to speculate on the 
results which these forces, some of them 
likely to be permanent, will tend to bring 
about. 

This temptation can seldom have been 
stronger than it is now, when we see all 
manland brought into closer relations 
than ever before, and more 
M f obviously dominated by forces 
® which are essentially the same, 
though varying in their form. 
Yet it will appear, when the problem is 
closely examined, that the very novelty 
of the present situation of the world — the 
fact that our mastery of Nature has been 
so rapidly extended within the last century, 
Md that the phenomena of the sud- 
jugation of the earth by Europeans and 
of the ubiquitious contact of the advanced 


and the backward races are so unexampled 
in respect of the area they cover — that all 
predictions must be uttered with the 
greatest caution, and due allowance made 
for elements which may disturb even the 
most careful calculations. It may, indeed, 
be doubted whether any predictions of a 
definitely positive kind — predictions that 
such and such things will happen — can 
be safely made, save the obvious ones 
which are based on the assumption that 
existing natural conditions remain for 
some time operative. 

Taking this assumption to be a legiti- 
mate one, it may be predicted that popu- 
lation will continue to increase, at least 
till the now waste but habitable parts of 
the earth have been turned to account ; 
that races, except where there is a marked 
colour line, will continue to become inter- 
mingled ; that the small and weak races, 
and especially the lower set of savages, 
will be absorbed or die out ; that fewer 
and fewer languages will be spoken ; that 
communications will become even swifter, 
. ^ . easier, and cheaper than they 
into *”^**** present ; and that com- 

^ merce and wealth will continue 

UkC JP j ^ V 

to grow, subject, perhaps, 
to occasional checks from political 
disturbance. 

There are also some negative predictions 
on which one may venture, and with a 
little more confidence. No new race can 
appear, except possibly from a fusion of 
two or more existing races, or from the 
differentiation of a branch of an existing 
race under new conditions, as the 
Americans have been to some slight 
extent differentiated from the English, and 
the Brazilians from the Portuguese (there 
having been in the latter case a certain 
admixture of negro blood), and as the 
Siberians of the future may be a different 
sort of Russians. Neither is any new 
language likely to appear, except mere 
trade jargons (like Chinook or pigeon 
English), because the existing languages 
of the great peoples are firmly established, 
and the process of change within each 
of these languages has, owing to the 
abundance of printed matter, become now 
extremely slow. Conditions can hardly be 
imagined under which such a phenomenon 
as the development of the Romance 
languages out of Latin, or of Danish and 
Swedish out of the common Northern 
tongue of the eleventh century, could 
recur. 
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SUMMARY OF WORLD HISTORY 


A CHRONOLOGY OF TEN THOUSAND YEARS 

By Arthur D. innes, M.A. 


TT/ITHIN the memory of living men, 
the most advanced peoples of the 
world believed that the world itself had 
been created not 6,000 years ago. We 
have all learned now that the globe itself, 
that life — and long later mankind — came 
into being thousands, hundreds of thou- 
sands — it may be millions — of years ago. 

How long precisely, none can tell. 
What we do know with certainty is that 
before the continents finally emerged in 
their present shape there was an Ice Age, 
immediately preceded by what is called 
the Drift Age, and that as early as the 
Drift Age man, the maker of implements, 
lived, and did battle with the cave bear and 
other monsters. Where man first came 
into being, how he spread over the globe, 
how the great races acquired their charac- 
teristics, we can only conjecture. 

Wherever and whenever man appeared, 
the earliest traces show him to have been 
a sociable animal living in communities. 

w The earliest unmistakable traces 
ff civilisation, order, polity, 

^ are found in the basins of the 

ationt Euphrates, dating 

probably as far back as ten thousand 
years ago. The people who built the 
P3n'amids had already advanced far in the 
knowledge which gives man the mastery 
over Nature ; and the Pyramids were built 
certainly 3,000, and probably nearer 5,000, 
years before the Christian era. And while 
those pristine civilisations rose and fell in 
Egypt, civilisations were rising and pass- 
ing away in Mesopotamia also. 

In the fourth millennium there appears 
first a people with new characte^ics — 
the Semitic race, gradually dominating 
the Mesopotamian civilisation, spreading 
westward in successive waves to the 
Mediterranean, surging kato Egypt and 
out again ; creating the Empires of 
Babylonia and of Assyria, and the Phoeni- 
cian and Canaanite nations. And while the 
Semite Empires rose and fell, and Egypt 
held upon her ancient way, still mightier# 
nations were coming to birth. The great 
Aryan or Indo-European migrations began, 
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the Celt, the Latin, and the Hellene rolling 
westward by the Euxine and the Northern 
Mediterranean ; while another group passed 
southward, to the East of the Semites, 
spreading the Aryan conquest over the 
greater part of the Indian peninsula. 

Of the doings of the great Semitic Powers 
in the second millenium b.c. we have some 
knowledge from the Hebrew records ; and 

r tv i ^y y^^^ 

on 1C s thrown on those records by 

p^o*jg***^ inscriptions and tablets newly 
«op es discovered or newly deciphered, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, or Hittite. Of the 
Hittite or early Syrian dominion we know 
little enough, except that it successfully 
defied the invading armies of Assyrian 
kings and Egyptian Pharaohs. Before 
1500 the Semite conquerors of Egypt, the 
Hyksos, were driven out — an event asso- 
ciated by some authorities with the 
Hebrew Exodus. From this time the ebb 
and flow of Egyptian and Assyrian dynas- 
ties are more definitely recorded. In the 
closing centuries the prosperity of Tyre 
and Sidon reached its height, and the 
theocratic Hebrew nationality formed a 
kingdom. We become aware of Hellenic 
or kindred Powers in Asia Minor, at Troy, 
in Crete, at Mycenas ; of Achaeans and 
Danaans in Egypt. 

Before another five hundred years had 
passed, throughout the coasts and islands of 
the iEgean Sea, ^olians, lonians, 
_ ® Dorians established themselves 
in cities, and every city rapidly 
® ^ grew into a highly-organised 

State. Over the Mediterranean, to Southern 
Italy, to Sicily, to Marseilles, the new Greek 
civilisation carried its commerce and its 
culture. In Italy the Latin races were in 
like manner forming themselves into city- 
states, developing conceptions of Govern- 
ment undreamed of by Oriental minds. 
Rome was founded, and acquired a leader- 
ship. Throughout the Hellenic and the 
Latin world the idea of civic freedom took 
root ; the primitive monarchical systems 
disappeared, and, through revolutions and 
temporary despotisms, sometimes peaceful 
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and sometimes violent, the States took on 
lor the most part a Republican form. 

In the East an Aryan Power overthrew 
Ihe last of the Assyrian-Babylonian dy- 
nasties ; but these Persian conquerors 
became assimilated to the conquered 
nations. Fundamentally their empire 
was of the same type as its predecessors. 
The Persian sway, however, extended not 
only into Egypt but over the partly 
Hellenised Asia Minor ; and the Ionic 
revolt, in the first year of the fifth century 
H.c. brought the spirit of the East and 
the spirit of the West into fierce collision. 
The great king hurled his hosts against 
defiant Hellas ; at Marathon and at 
Salamis, Athens shattered his army and 
his fleets. Thenceforth, for a thousand 
years, the West was the aggressor. 

But the rolling back of the “ barbarian 
tide was not the only glory that fell to 
Athens ; in that same century the little 
state bore sons whose names 


Athens and 
the Greek 
Immortals 


stand in the front rank of the 
immortals for all time : ^Eschv- 


lus and Sophocles, Phidias, 
Pericles, Socrates, and Plato ; in the next 
half century, Demosthenes; with others 
almost if not quite, on the same plane. The 
character of Athens, idealised, no doubt,* 
is epitomised' by Thucydides in the 
si^eech of Pericles. She was the sum pf all 
that was best and noblest in Hellenism — 
its love of freedom, of beauty, of energy, 
of harmony, and its public spirit. Politi- 
cally, the story of the period which 
followed Salamis is mainly one of the 
rivalry between Athens and Sparta ; 
until the rise of Macedon, when King 
Philip made himself master of all Hellas. 

Then, with the beginning of the last 
quarter of the fourth century, Alexander 
the Great blazed upon the world, toppled 
^ the empires of Western Asia 

^ * . before him, conquered Egypt, 

oming-up swept over the great moun- 
tain-barners into India, where 
Buddhism had already begun to displace 
the ancient Brahmanism of the first Aryans. 
The Greek influences did not long linger 
in the far East after the great conqueror's 
death. His' empire broke up. Asia 
west of the Euphrates remained, indeed, 
under the dominion mainly of one Grecian 
d5masty, the.Seleucidae ; Egypt under that 
of another, the Ptolemies. Yet Alexan- 
der's attempts to blend East and West 
failed. Orientalism abode, unconquered, 
ineradicable ; Hellenism prevailed almost 
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after the fashion of British domination in 
India to-day, in the land, but not of it. 

Meanwhile, the struggle between Aryans 
and non -Aryans had been running a 
partly separate course in the West. The 
Phoenicians of Carthage and the pre- 
Aryan Etruscans, the dominant power in 
Italy, made a joint assault on the Greeks 
of Sicily and the Latins of the mainland 
at the beginning of the fifth century. 
They were beaten back, but for a century 
the struggle continued between Rome and 
Veii. The great Celtic incursion of the 
Gauls threatened destruction to Rome, 
but completed the destruction of Etruria. 
In the fourth century and the first half of 
the third century b.c. Rome was chiefly 
engaged in the double task of achieving 
supremacy, passing into actual dominion 
among the Latin states, and of establishing 
the great Senatorial oligarchy, against 
whose stubborn resolution the Epirote 
Pyrrhus hurled himself in vain. 

Just sixty 3^ears after Alexander's 
death began the sixty years' struggle 
between Rome and Carthage, in the latter 
years of which the genius of Hannibal was 
pitted against the grim persistence of the 
Roman oligarchy. Carthage fell ; Rome 
triumphed, and with her triumph entered 
on her career of extended conquest. 

The organisation which had ruled the 
city-state itself not ill, and raised it to an 
immense pre-eminence, sufficed also to 
maintain its powers of conquest, 
_ but not its political virtue. 

Romr** Home’s armies subdued the di- 
videcl and disorganised realms 
which more or less recognised the over- 
lorciship of Macedon ; they made the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucidae acknowledge 
their supremacy ; they shattered the new 
barbarian hordes, which began to pour 
across the Alpine passes, and the African 
tribes of Numidia. But the lofty public 
spirit was gone which had made Rom 3 
so great when she was battling for life. 
Reformers arose, only to prove that 
there was no power in the constitution 
strong enough to enforce reform. Vic- 
torious generals with their legions behind 
them began to dictate legislation ; Marius 
and Sulla, democrats or reactionaries, 
signalised their political successes by 
slaughtering hecatombs of their opponents. 

At last, statesmanship and generalship 
found their supreme incarnation in one 
person, Julius Cassar. For many years 
one of the two foremost men in the 
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Republic,* he finally crushed his rival 
Pompeius and became acknowledged head 
of tlie state. Before he could complete 
the work of reconstruction, Caesar fell 
beneath the daggers of Republican enthu- 
siasts ; but ere many years had passed 
his adopted son Octavian triumphed over 
all rivals, and established the Principate 
or Empire, the absolute dominion of one 
ruler over the whole Roman world — 
although that dominion was still main- 
tained under the Republican forms. 

A tremendous event in itself, the reign 
of Augustus witnessed an event the most 
momentous in the history of mankind — 
the birth of Christ, unless 
we should rather apply that 


Mott Momentout 
Event in 
Humnn History 


term to the years of His 
ministry, which fell in the 
time of the second Emperor, Tiberius. The 
new faith born on the soil of Judaea was 
to modify profoundly all the ideals, social 
and political as well as theological and 
personal, of the entire Western world ; 
but for many years its adherents remained 
nothing more than a persecuted yet 
steadily growing sect ; suspected and 
hated as anarchists rather than as mis- 
believers, in a world where the rankest 
and wildest superstitions lived side by 
side with a general intellectual scepticism. 

For four centuries the Imperial city 
ruled over nearly the whole known 
world. Beyond the Euphrates on the 
east, beyond the Rhine and the Danube, 
she could maintain no permanent 
footing ; within her own borders it 
seen?! d as though her sway became a part 
of the natural order — so much so that 
when her power had passed ■ away her 
very conquerors did her ^homage and took 
upon themselves titles as her officers. 

But the overthrow was yet a long way off. 
The reconstruction organised by Augustus 
« . and his Ministers was developed 

la rulers — ^Tiberius, Tra- 

D^liae Hadrian, the Antonines — 

during some tw^o hundred 
years, in spite of intervals when a mur- 
derous tyranny or a feeble incompetence 
occupied the throne of the Caesars. From 
the Pillars of Hercules to the river of 
Mesopotamia, northward as far as Britain, 
southward to the deserts of Africa, Roman 
civilisation, Roman law and justice, Roman 
military discipline, and Roman roads 
maintained the Roman peace. ' 

Then came an era when the Imperial 
purple became the prize of successful 
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generals acclaimed by their legions ; and 
the frontier armies, themselves largely 
formed out of Teutonic or other semi- 
“ barbarian tribes, found themselves face 
to face with new barbarian hordes which 
for another century and a half they held in 
check. But the tremendous external pres- 
sure on frontiers so vast made it impera- 
tive that the Government should be some- 
what decentralised. At the end of the 
third century Diocletian parted the empire 
into four great divisions. The new systeni 
could not endure ; Constantine 
the Great again became sole 
emj^eror. Under him Christi- 
anity was at length adopted as 
the state religion ; the Church herself be- 
came a fundamental factor in the political 
system ; and the political centre of gravity* 
was transferred from Rome to Byzantium 
Again the empire was partitioned, ani 
then, for a brief while before the end ol 
the fourth century, united again under 
Theodosius. But the end was at hand. For 
a few years the great general .Stilicho held 
the Teutonic Goths at bay in Italy, while 
Vandals and Sueves poured through Gaul 
into Spain. Then, early in the fifth cen- 
tury, Stilicho died. Alaric led his conquer- 
ing hordes to the gates of Rome, and sacked 
the Eternal City. His successor, Ataulf, 
took his Goths away, to drive the Vandah 
out of Spain into Africa, and set up a great 
western kingdom on their own account. 
But after the Goths, fresh barbarians 
swarmed in — Tartar Huns under Attila, 
who wrought huge devastation and then 
vanished for ever ; then fresh Teutonic 
armies, which took possession of Italy, 
though in the East the Empire still held 
its own. And in Gaul the (German} 
Franks under their king, Clovis (Chlodwig. 
I.udwig), established the dominion which 
was to give its name to France when the 
Frankish element had almost passed out 
of the country. Far-away Britain had 
already been abandoned, and was falling 
a prey to the- Saxons and the Angles, the 
“ English '' who were driving the earlier 
Celtic inhabitants before them into the 
« . . mountain fastnesses of the west 
^ egi&ning north. Again, in the East, 

Byzantium sixth century, the empire 

centred at Byzantium asserted 
its power. J ustinian is memorable for that 
great codification of Roman Law on 
which the legal systems of half the jurists 
in Europe have been based. His reign is 
f^ous also for the exploits ol his brilliant 
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general, Belisarius, who destroyed the 
Vandal kingdom in Africa, restored the 
Imperial rule in Italy, and recovered 
provinces in Asia which had been in danger 
of falling into the grip of the now aggressive 
rulers of Persia. But in the West, the suc- 
cess was only temporary. Under pressure 
of Tartar or Slavonic hosts from the 
East, a fresh Teutonic swarm, the Lom- 
bards, entered Italy and mastered the 
North. The significance of Rome now lay 
in the supremacy of her pontificate, un- 
acknowledged in the East. 

In Sj)ain, the Gothic supremacy gave 
promise of an orderly and just govern- 
ment. In the wide realms of the Franks 
anarchy and bloodshed were almost cease- 
less. In neither did tlie dominant Teutons 
drive out the older Iberian and Celtic 
populations, as the English were doing in 
the open lands of the northern island. In 
both, the German institutions were de- 
veloping into that feudal system which 
was utterly incompatible with the main- 
tenance of a strong central rule, since it 
enabled a powerful vassal to bid defiance to 
his nominal suzerain. Throughout the 
sixth and seventh centuries ])rogress was 
stayed in ancient Gaul ; in Spain it was 
to be revolutionised by a new invader. 

Eastward, at the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, the Slavonic wave was surging upon 
the empire’s northern frontier ; in Asia, 
Persia was again forcing her 
/ way towards the Mediterra- 

« . nean. Both were checked by 

***'* the Emperor Heraclius early 

in the seventh century. But, meantime, a 
new Power had come into being. Moham- 
med had arisen. Inspired by the fanatical 
fervour of Islam, the warriors of Arabia, 
soon to be known as the Saracens, swept 
all before them. They did not at first make 
Europe their objective ; the Caliphs car- 
ried their conquering arms over Western 
Asia, into Egypt, and along the southern 
coasts of the Mediterranean. Then they 
began to beat against the empire itself. 
The eighth century had hardly opened 
when they poured into Spain ; dissensions 
among the Gothic chiefs gave them prompt 
victory. They swept up to the Pyrenees ; 
but their advance was stayed by Charles 
Martel, the virtual lord of the Frankish 
kingdom. On the East their armies as- 
sailed Constantinople, but were disastrously 
repulsed by the Emperor Leo the Isaurian. 

Now, for the first time, Papal sanction 
was demanded and obtained for a change 
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of d3masty. The last Merovingian king 
of the Franks was deposed in favour of 
Pepin, the son of Charles Martel. He was 
succeeded by his son, Karl, a German of 
the Germans, despite the French form of 
his popular title Charlemagne. 

During his long reign the Moors in Spain 
were driven back beyond the« Ebro ; the 
Saxon tribes across the Rhine were forced to 


CKarlemagfte 
and Hift 
Empire 


submit and to accept Christi- 
anity; the Lombard oppres- 
sors of Italy were vanquished ; 
and on the Pope’s initiative, 


Charlemagne himself was acclaimed and 


crowned at Rome as emperor and suc- 


cessor of the Caesars. All of the West that 


remained to Byzantium was Southern 
Italy. The revived empire came into being 
on Christmas Day, A.D. 800. 

The great dominion and the organisation 
constructed by Charlemagne fell into 
divisions after his death. The lands east of 


the Rhine remained German ; on the west, 
the Teutonic forces yielded to the Latin- 
ised Celtic spirit. Slowly France and Ger- 
many emerged. In England the supremacy 
among the rival peoples passed from the 
Angles of Northumbria or of the Midlands 
to the Saxon house of Wessex. Hungary 
was held by the Mongolian Avars, presently 
to be displaced by their Magyar kinsmen ; 
otherwise Eastern Euroj^e, Illyria, as well 
as the Trans-Danube districts, was being 
gradually possessed by the Slavonic races. 
Their westward movement was decisively 
stayed in the tenth century by Henry the 
Fowler and Otto the Great, who, for the 
second time, revived the Holy Roman 
Empire ” in the West in a form which 
effectively translated it into the “ German 
Empire.” Meanwhile, the Vikings from 
the north first ravaged the western coasts, 
then wrung great provinces from the kings 
of England, and of ” Francia,” preparing 
for the day when the Norman spirit should 
set the tone of Western Europe. 

In the Eastern Mohammedan world the 


Saracen dominion was passing to Tartar 
races — to the Seljuk Turks or the Ghaz- 
navid Turks, and later to the Ottomans ; 


B’ th f genuine Saracens had 

their greatest days in 
. the times of Harun-al-Raschid, 

in ur pe Frankish Empire 

of Charlemagne was being dismem- 


bered. Europe in the eleventh century had 
passed, or was passing, into what is dis- 


tinctively known as the Feudal Period, or 
later Middle Ages. Everywhere it became 
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the object of the great rulers to establish 
a strong central government, and of the 
Papacy to establish a supremacy over all 
governments. Feudalism and the Papacy 
were the rivals of the centralising tendency. 

In England, where a Norman dynasty 
and Norman aristocracy established them- 
selves, the unifying process was astonish- 
ingly rapid. The country was compara- 
tively shielded from Papal interposition by 
distance. A series of vigorous 
and able monarchs prevented 
pure feudalism from ever get- 
raftce develo])ed ; it resulted that 

in the thirteenth century baronage and 
people made common cause in imposing 
not feudalism, but constitutional control 
over the kings. In France, the victory of 
the crown over feudalism was far slower ; 
the feudatories were too powerful, and 
among them were the kings of England, as 
dukes or counts of great territories within 
France. The Hundred Years' War 
was, in fact, not so much a contest for 


the French crown as a struggle between 
the French kings and their mightiest 
vassals. It was not till the English had 
been finally expelled that Louis XI. 
was enabled to make the crown suprenje 
in France. There, as in England, the 
monarchy never submitted to the Papacy ; 
it was so far victorious in that struggle 
that in the fourteenth century the seat 
of the Roman pontificate was transferred 
to Avignon, and the Pontiff himself 
became literally the creature of France. 

Spain and Byzantium alike remained 
for the most part outside the general 
European current. They were the buffers 
between Christendom and Islam. In the 


Spanish Peninsula the Moors were held 
r'k more or less at bay, but the 

r steik m freed from their 

^ * dominion till the close of the 

ruta es fifteenth century. Byzantium 
held the Turks at bay till the middle of 
the same century ; then she fell for ever. 
Between the eleventh and thirteenth 


centuries, Christendom carried on against 
Islam the long contest of the CrilSades ; 
but the warriors who took part in those 
wars neither fought nor organised as 
though themselves forming an organic 
body ; the Christian hosts in Palestine 
were mere miscellaneous gatherings, united 
only in the temporary fits of enthusiasm. 
The Holy Sepulchre was gained, but with- 
in a century it was lost again ; the 
crusading cause was one to which not 
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states, but individuals only, devoted 
themselves- Conquest would have been 
fx)ssible only if the Crusaders had gone 
forth prepared to make their own honies 
in Asia. The East could not be held by 
garrisons with no abiding interest there. 

Islam, then, held, and more than held, 
its own against the West; While during 
these same centuries it swept east and south 
through the passes of the Punjab into 
India, establishing Turk and Afghan king- 
doms over most of the great peninsula ; 
though the vast bulk of the popula- 
tion there held to the Hinduism which, 
bom of the earlier Brahmanism, had 
almost expelled the Buddhist religion, 
which, however, had established itself 
permanently in Further India and China. 

The might of Islam could have been 
overthrown only by a united Christendom, 
and for that the disintegrating forces 
were too great. England and, more slowly, 
France freed themselves from feudalism. 
But Christendom required one head. If 
the Papacy had stood by the 
empire, feudalism might have 
been broken down, and the 
emperor have become that 
head. But the Papacy aimed at supremacy 
for itself — the spiritual power was at war 
with the temporal. Anti-imperial factions 
claimed the support of the Church ; the 
efforts at consolidation of the great 
Hohenstaufen Emperors, Barbarossa and 
Frederick IT., were unsuccessful. The 
empire itself became only a congeries of 
kingdoms and dukedoms, counties, bishop- 
rics, free cities, and leagues of cities, under 
the Austrian house of Hapsburg ; while 
Rome, mighty from the days of Gregory 
VII. to Innocent III., lost its prestige 
in the captivity at Avignon and by the 
Great Schism which followed. In 
England Wycliffe's voice was raised ; on 
the south-east of the empire the Hussite 
wars raged, premonitory of the Refor- 
mation. 


In 1453 Constantinople fell, and the 
Turk was permanently established in the 
east of Europe. As a counterstroke, in 


End of west, not forty years later, 

the Middle Moorish dominion in Spain 
* * was wiped out, Spain emerging 

as a united Christian kingdom. 
Before the end of the cenfury Columbus 
and Gama had discovered America, and 
virtually rediscovered India. Across the 


ocean a new, almost unlimited field for 


expansion, for enterprise, for rivalry had 
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been opened to the European peoples. 
Already in the realms of intellect old 
forgotten knowledge had been gradually 
recovered by the Renascence, the reviv^ 
of learning and letters ; with the intellec- 
tual expansion and the invention of the 
printing press paths to new knowledge were 
being opened. Men were shaking them- 
selves free from the shackles of authority 
and tradition. Hence, the sixteenth cen- 
tury witnessed that revolt of half Western 
Christendom from Rome which we call the 
Reformation ; in its essence, though by no 
means in its form at the first, a revolt 
against the interposition of any human 
authority between the individual man and 
his Maker. With that revolt political 
«nd national divisions were inextricably 
blended, while the whole was compli- 
cated by the. new conditions of political 
supremacy created by the New World. 

The next two centuries, then, saw 
France, already a consolidated state, 
develop into the first military Power 
under the most absolute monarch in 


Europe — through a stage of prolonged 
religious strife which ended by 
/ST A establishing the tolerationist 
of Modern ^ Henry IV., on the 

a throne, through the rule of the 

two great cardinals, Richelieu and 
Mazarin, to the intolerant autocracy of 
Louis XIV., with a close aristocracy no 
longer in opposition to the crown but 
allied to it. 


In England the development w^as on 
different lines. There we find an absolutist 


movement, the outcome of the Wars of 
the Roses. But however autocratic the 


Tudors were, they held by constitutional 
forms, and preserved the intense loyalty 
of their people. On Elizabeth's death, 
a century-old matrimonial alliance placed 
the sceptres of England and Scotland in 
a single I: and. 

Then, on the theory of Divine right, the 
Crown attempted to override the consti- 
tution ; the Civil War gave the power 
neither to king nor parliament, but to a 
military dictator. On his death the coun- 
try reverted to a compromise between 
Crown and Parliament ; the Stuarts, again, 
with the aid of their cousin, the autocrat 


of France, attempted to recover absolu- 
tism. They were driven from the country, 
and constitutionalism — ^in effect, govern- 
ment bjran oligarchy of landowners — ^was 
decisively established. The religious prob- 
lem had found a decisively Protestant 
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solution at an early stage ; but Anglican- 
ism and Puritanism soon grew mutually 
intolerant ; it was only with the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 that toleration and constitu- 


tionalism definitely triumphed together. 

Meanwhile, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
England had asserted her intellectual 


eminence by giving birth to Shakespeare 
and to Bacon ; and had decisively dis- 
placed Spain from the ruler- 
. ship of the seas. In the 


^ . next century her colonisation 

Development America counter- 


balanced the Spanish dominion in the 
south and centre of the Western Hemis- 


phere, though it was not unchallenged by 
France. In the East a great commercial 
rivalry had grown up between English, 
Dutch, and French — a rivalry still to be 
fought out. 

In the early years of the sixteenth 
century matrimonial alliances had joined 
Spain, the Low Countries, and the empire 
under a single ruler, a Hapsburg of the 
(Austrian) Imperial house. The vast do- 
minion was extended by the acquisition 
of the golden territories of the American 
continent. The Empire passed to one 
Hapsburg branch, Spain and her depend- 
encies to another. In the empire, a tem- 
porary modus vivendi was established 
between Roman Catholics and Protest- 


ants ; but Spain, the colossus which 
threatened to dominate Europe, was split 
by the revolt of the Netherlands, and her 
power shaken to its foundations by the 


Collision 
of tKe 
Dynnsties 


collision with England. In the 
sixteenth century, Germany 
was devastated by the religious 
Thirty Years War ; Austria 


emerged only as the chief among a number 


of German states, and Holland won a 


naval and commercial position second only 
to that of England. The Ottoman Turks, 
still aggressive, were still held in check. 
In India, a Turkish dynasty known as the 
Moguls (MughMs, Mongols) extended its 
sway from Kabul to the mouth of the 
Ganges, and almost to Cape Comorin. 

At the opening of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the aggressive Continental policy of 
Louis XIV. involved Europe in the “War 
of the Spanish Succession." The French 
king's armies were shattered by repeated 
blows at the hands of Marlborough and 
Eugene, but he finally obtained his primary 
object, the recognition of his grandson as 
king of Spain. The threat of a Hapsburg 
domination passed into the threat of a 
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Bourbon domination. In the east of 
Europe a final limit was set to the Ottoman 
aggression. In Britain, the incorporation 
of Scotland was completed, formally by 
the Union of 1707, effectively by the 
suppression of Jacobitism in 1746. 

From 1739 to 1763 Europe w^as again 
plunged into wars, with an eight years* 
interval. The motives of those wars, and 
of the combinations of states on either side, 
were complicated ; the results 
* were simple. Prussia, under 

om o Frederick the Great, emerged 
as a first-class Power ; France 
lost her North American Colonies to 
Great Britain ; the British East India 
Company defeated the attempt of the 
French to establish a paramount influence 
with the native princes, the Mogul Empire 
having broken up into a congeries of prac- 
tically indej)endent satrapies ; and the 
British themselves became established as a 
territorial Power by the conquest of Bengal. 
Russia also, organised at the beginning of 
the century by Pet(‘r the Great, had taken 
her place definitely among the great Powers. 

During the next twenty years (1763- 
1783) Poland was absorbed by her neigh- 
bours. The British Empire was sundered 
by the revolt of the older American 
Colonies, which were established as the 
United States of America ; while Canada 
remained loyal. By this time the whole 
of Europe was practically governed by 
absolute monarchies ; but a cataclysm was 
at hand. France became the scene of a 
tremendous revolution. Crown and aris- 
tocracy were toppled into the abyss. 

France proclaimed herself the liberator 
of the peoples ; the monarchs of Europe 
combined to suppress the proletariat. 

During the last decade of the 
century one revolutionary con- 

P , . stitntion after another was set 

Kevoiutioa vevolu- 

tionary armies shattered monarchical 
armies, and turned the “ liberated ’* j^eoples 
into subject dependencies of the Republic. 
On the seas, however, Britain successfully 
asserted her supremacy. Of the com- 
manders of the Republic, the most bril- 
liant was the Corsican Bonaparte. He 
dreamed of making Egypt the basis for 
achieving an Asiatic empire, and thence 
overwhelming Europe ; but the dream was 
shattered when he found himself isolated 
by Nelson*s destruction of the French fleet 
at Aboukir in the Battle of the Nile. 
Returning to Paris, he transformed the 


republic into an empire : he set up his 
brothers or his generals as rulers over half 
the kingdoms in Europe ; he dictated terms 
to every government except Britain. Bri- 
tain annihilated his fleets, and fought and 
beat his generals in the Spanish Peninsula. 
He conquered the kings, but the nations 
rose against liim, and overthrew him ; his 
last eflort was crushed at Waterloo. 

Absolutism was reinstated, but the 
proletariats had learnt to demand freedom. 
Steam - power and steam - traction so 
changed the conditions of production as to 
revolutionise the relations between labour 
and capital, and between the landed and 
the manufacturing interests. In Great 
Britain political power passed from the 
landowners to the manufacturers with the 


great Reform BiH of 1832, and from the 
wealthy to the labouring classes with the 
Franchise Bills of 1867 and 1884. Every 
monarchy has been compelled to submit 
to limitations of its own powers more or 
less copied from Britian. 

Britain herself, not untaught by the 
breach with America, has learned to estab- 
lish responsible government in her Colo- 
nies, making them virtually 
free states; and among those 
it is* states the idea of federation has 

taken root and is bearing fruit. 
In India, challenged by one native race 
after another, she has extended her sway 
over the whole peninsula, and has abolished 
the anomaly of governing her great depen- 
dency through a trading company. In the 
West her kinsmen have raised the United 


States into a mighty nation. 

In Europe France has passed through 
monarchy and republic and second 
empire into a stable republic ; Italy has 
revolted against foreign rulers, and become 
a united nation ; the small peoples of the 
Balkan Peninsula have achieved varying 
degrees of liberty from the Turkish rule. 
Prussia has won the hegemony of the 
German states, and established a new 
German Empire. Russia, the bogey of 
the West, and of Britain in particular, 
has shown her weakness in collision with 


the sudden development of J apan. 

Finally, the Dark Continent has been 
explored and partitioned : in the south, 
after a sharp conflict, British and Dutch 
are on the way to become a united people ; 
'in the north, Egypt has been reorganised 
under British administration. We end, as 
we began, with the land of the Pyramids. 

Arthur D. Innes 
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F THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD 

BEGINNING OF HISTORY TO THE PRESENT DAY 

II nations, their rise, their sway, their decline, and their successors 

ancient world to the rise of Rome, and on the succeeding double-page the ruling powers from Rome until 
)f a hundred years, except the first four, which, for convenience of space, are shown in longer periods 
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AND MAN 


THE BEGINNING OF THE EARTH 

BY PROFESSOR SOLLAS 


E origin of our planet is a problem 
which has appealed to the intellect 
ol thoughtful men from the most remote 
limes, and the earliest recorded specula- 
lions concerning it — those of the Mosaic 
cosmogony — possess a j>eculiar interest, 
since they embody the views of the ancient 
Chaldeans, who were not only systematic 
observers of the heavens, but made prac- 
tical use of their results. 

The Mosaic cosmogony is not unworthy 
of the great people among whom it took 
. . its rise; it recognises the fact 
egift&ing earth had a history an- 

tecedent to the advent of man, 
and its account of the order of 
events in this history is not only remarkable 
as a feat of a priori reasoning, but accords 
in some respects with the results achieved 
after much labour by modern science. 

It was not until the middle of the 
eighteenth century that the reign of 
evolution began, and attempts were made 
to trace the history of a pkinetary 
system from its source in a primeval 
nebula on purely mechanical grounds. 
Swedenborg (1735) wa^- the pioneer in this 
direction, then came Thomas Wright (1750) 
of Durham, whose work furnished inspira- 
tion to Emanuel Kant (1755), and led him 
to construct a consistent scheme of the 
Universe. The last of this group of 
cosmic philosophers is Laplace (1796), 
whose admirable description of the evolu- 
tion of the solar system was arrived at 
independently, and without knowledge of 
the previous work of Kant. 

Laplace assumed as his starting-point 
the existence of a nebula formed of in- 
candescent gas, and extending beyond 


the limits of the outermost planet of our 
system. It was in rotation about a 
central axis, and possessed in consequence 
a disc-like or lenticular form. Radiating 
its heat away in all directions through 
surrounding space, it grew continually 
colder, and in cooling diminished in bulk. 
As a consequence of this contraction its 
rate of rotation increased, till at length the 
centrifugal force of the outermost part 
became so great that this could no longer 
continue to follow the contracting mass 
within, and thus remained behind as a 
great rotating ring. The continued con- 
traction of the internal mass, and the re- 
sulting increase in the velocity of rotation, 
again brought about the same condition 
of things, and a fresh ring was left behind. 

This process was repeated time after 
time, till as many rings were formed as there 
are planets in the solar system ; the central 
mass which survived within the innermost 
ring condensed to form the sun. The 
rings were highly unstable — that is to 
say, a slight disturbing force was sufficient 
to destroy their continuity ; they broke 
across and rolled up into great nebulous 
globes, which revolved round the sun in 
the same direction as the original nebula, 
and rotated on their axes in the same direc- 
tion as that in which they re- 
volved. Most of them repeated 
Nebula behaviour of the original 

* “ nebulae, leaving behind rings as 

they contracted, and these rings either 
rolled up to form moons or satellites, or, 
in the solitary instance of Saturn's rings, 
retained their annular form. The rings 
are now known to consist of a multitude of 
solid bodies, as proved by Clerk-Maxwell, 
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By this hypothesis, so beautiful in its 
simplicity, an explanation was afforded 
embracing all the more important facts 
of our system ; the revolution of all the 
planets in nearly circular orbits and in the 
same direction as that in which the sun 
rotates, and the revolution of their 
satellites, also in circular orbits and in 
the same direction as their primaries ; 

the comparatively high tem- 
TheTem* perature and consequent low 
<^ensity of the larger planets 
^ and the sun, as well as a variety 

of other phenomena, all seem to follow 
naturally from it. The fundamental as- 
sumjjtion seems to be in harmony with a 
number of known facts. Thus in the case 
of our own planet the volcanoes distributed 
around the margins of the oceans, and the 
liot springs scattered irregularly over the 
whole terrestrial surface, suggest that great 
stores of heat exist beneath our feet, a 
])resumption which finds confirmation in 
the fact that whenever we descend to- 
wards the interior of the earth, as in 
deep mines or wells, the temperature 
continues steadily to rise after we have 
passed a depth below which seasonal and 
diurnal changes of temperature cease to be 
felt, the rise being in some cases as much 
as 3 deg. for loo ft., in others only i deg. 
for the same distance, but on the average 
I deg. for 6o ft. or 70 ft. If this increase 
of temperature continues down to great 
depths, and there seems to be no reason 
why it should not, then a point will be 
reached, say, at thirty or forty miles down, 
where the interior will attain a white heat. 


I'hus the earth might be regarded as a 
white hot body surrounded with a him of 
rock growing continually cooler towards the 
surface. But such a hot body suspended 
in space must be cooling, just as all bodies 
which are hotter than their surroundings. 
It is cooler to-day than it was yesterday, 
or — what is the same thing — it was Totter 
yesterday than it is to-day, and so of 
all previous yesterdays. And thus as we 


The 

Earth as 
a Star 


travel backwards in time we 
perceive that the earth will be 
growing hotter, the level of 
white heat will be mount- 


ing upwards towards the surface, and 
will at last reach it, so that the earth, 
instead of being, as it now is, a dark body 
shining only with the reflected light of the * 
sun, will be self-luminous, a tiny star of 
a magnitude so diminutive as to have 
awakened resentment on the part of some 
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terrestrial inhabitants, who have regarded 
it as disproportionate to their dignity. But 
we cannot arrest imagination at this stage ; 
our thought still extends its retrospective 
glance into the abyss of past time, and we 
perceive the earth still growing hotter, 
till its temperature transcends those 
limits at which it can exist ifi the solid 
state. It becomes molten — nay, more, it 
becomes gaseous, and thus resumes the 
nebular state from which it sprang. 
Precisely the same argument applie** 
to the sun ; our mighty luminary is also 
a cooling body, and if we could restore to 
it the heat which it has lost in the course 
of past a^ons it would resume a completely 
gaseous state. Modified in one way 01 
another, this chain of reasoning seemed 
irrefragable in those happy days which pre- 
ceded the discovery of radium. 

The question may be considered from 
another point of view. On searching the 
heavens we find that many of the stages 
which are assumed in Laplace’s hypo- 
thesis arc still represented by actual 
existences. There are, to begin with, 
those immense diffused nebulae, almosi 


incapable of definition, which are proved. 


Universe 
still in 
Evolution 


on spectroscopic examination, 
to emit that kind of light 
which is characteristic of glow- 
ing gas ; from these we pass to 


others which are resolvable by the telescope 


into a central and more condensed nucleus, 


with two mighty nebulous arms whirled 
round in a spiral, and bearing more con- 
densed masses in their midst ; even ring 
nebuke are known to exist ; and, finally, 
there are nebulous halos which surround 


some of the stars. Then we come to the 


stars themselves, which are suns of variou;* 
degrees of magnitude, some immensely" 
larger ^han our own luminary, and these 
are evidently in various stages of existence. 
Some are blue, and afford evidence of a 
higher temperature than that of our sun ; 
others are yellow, and make a nearer 
approach to the solar temperature ; while, 
again, others are red, and certainly colder. 

These, in conjunction with other con- 
siderations, lead to the conviction that 
the universe is in a state of evolution, and 
that the solar system at one time existed 
in a nebular state. But whether La- 


place’s description of the series of events 
through which the original nebula passed 
is the true one or not is a very different 
matter ; it presents so many difficulties 
that scarcely any student now supports it. 




Or, like the nebula of Cjgni, with the central sun well 
formed and the gaseous rmg far removed, the earth would 
begin to shape* and the ring would roll up to Conn the moon. 


In the beginning, it is supposed that the earth was 
part of a vast nebula of gaseous matter and meteo- 
rites, resembling the nebula of Argo, illustrated above. 




Jupiter, which is in a molten state, wreathed in thick 
vapour, with the “ [^reat red spot ” indicating the begin- 
ning of the solidifymg process, shows what the earth 
was like before it assumed its present solid condition. 


Later, as the cooUngprocess advanced, the nebula assumed 
a rc^toiy movement in the form of a roiraL The nebula 
of Andromeda affords an excellent illustration of this. 



Another stage would be as In the annular nebitla of Aqua- This shows the earth and the moon in their relative sines ; 
ns, the mass forming into a ball with outer ring attached. while the <Uagram below it illustrates the distant apaxt* 

HOW THE HEAVENS TELL THE STORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE EARTH 
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A fundamental difficulty is the extreme 
tenuity of the gas which is assumed 
to have formed the planetary rings. A 

, , second difficulty, whidi has 

* been emphasisea by Professors 

j Chamberlin and Moulton, is 

AbMulonea 

paratively small amount of rotational 
energy which the system at present 
possesses, for this is less than of 
that which, on the most favourable 
assumption, must have been contained 
within the original nebula. Less funda- 
mental, but equally fatal, is the fact that 
one of the satellites of Saturn revolves 
round its primary in a direction opposed to 
that of the rotation of the planet itself. 
[Recently Mr. Stratton, following out a sug- 
gestion of Professor W. H. Pickering, has 
shown that this is quite consistent, and, 
indeed, is a natural deduction from La- 
place's hypothesis.] Hence for these and 
other reasons we are reluctantly compelled 
to abandon an hypothesis which for over 
a century has exercised an influence on 
out conception of the cosmos not less 
profound, penetrating, and far-reaching 
than that of the famous Darwinian 
doctrine of natural selection, now on 
its trial. 

At present, unanimity of opinion, even 
on questions of the most primary kind, 
is far to seek. Philosophers are not even 
agreed as to the constitution of the nebulae. 
It is questioned whether even those least 
resolvable and most diffused forms which 
give bright line spectra really consist of 
masses of incandescent gas. Many ob- 
servers, among them Sir Norman Lockyer, 
now maintain that they are formed 
of swarms of meteorites, which, moving 
with prodigious velocity, meet in frequent 
collision, and by their impact evolve 
^ sufficient heat to become self- 

^ luminous. Others, again, like 
Nebvltt T distinguished investigator 

Arrhenius, while admitting 
the gaseous nature of these nebulae, deny 
that they are incandescent, and assert 
that their temj^erature is not much 
above that of surrounding space. Their 
exterior parts consist of the lighter 
gases in a highly rarefied state, and 
minute particles of negative electricity, 
which are always careering through 
space, on penetrating these gases pro- 
duce a luminous discharge. A nebula 
composed of swarms of meteorites would, 
as Sir George Darwin has shown, behave 
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very much in the same way as one com- 
posed of gas, and if in rotation wovSd 
rotate as a solid mass. The meteorites 
would stand in the same relation to 
the nebula as molecules to a gas, and 
thus the question of the constitution 
of the nebula, although of great in- 
terest in itself, becomes of* subsidiary 
importance in tracing its subsec^uent 
history. 

One of the latest attempts to frame a 
nebular hypothesis is that of Professor 
J. H. Jeans. His reasoning is of a highly 
mathematical character, and his con- 
clusions are expressed in the most general 
terms. Starting with a spherical nebula 
of gas or meteorites endowed with a 
small amount of rotation, he shows that 
as it cools or loses energy the temperature 
•of the interior will not fall continuously 
in precise correspondence with the cooling 
of the outer parts, and this lag" of the 
interior temperature will bring about a 
tendency to instability. The contraction 
of the nebula due to cooling will increase 
-- . the velocity of rotation, and 

of again will tend to insta- 

Planets Wlity. As a result of the insta- 
* bility so produced the nebula 
will change its form, and become more 
or less pear-shaped. The narrow end of 
the pear will then separate from the 
body and assume an independent existence 
as a primitive planet. This process will 
recur again and again till the nebula is 
resolved into a sun with its attendant 
planets. The planets, existing at first 
as gaseous masses or quasi-gaseous masses, 
will be liable to the same kind of trans- 
formation, and may thus bud off moons 
or satellites. 

If the nebula were not in rapid rotation, 
a slight disturbing cause, acting at the 
critical moment when a planet was being 
ejected, might determine the inclination 
of the planet’s orbit, which might thus 
be very oblique to the equatorial plane 
of the nebula. Thus the hypothesis is not 
open to one of the objections which have 
been urged against that of Laplace — 
namely, that the orbits of some of the 
planets in the solar system are inclined 
at a large angle with the plane of the 
sun's equator. 

Jeans mentions two disturbing causes 
in particular which might easily arise— 
one the penetration of the nebula by a 
wandering meteorite, which might pre- 
cipitate an event already on the verge 




This illustrates Laplace’s theory, which conceived of a vast nebula filling the whole space of the solar 
system and rotating around a central axis. The outer and thinner part had much greater move- 
ment than the denser central mass, finally beinpf thrown off as a ring, which in turn rolled up into 
a ball, still following the same course as the ring had followed. Thus the earth broke off from the 
moon and the moon from the earth. The theory is, however, no longer credited by scientists. 



The pear-shaped nebula is the theory of a young English mathematician, Professor J. H. Jeans. Starting with a 
spherical nebula, be argues that in cooling it will assume the form illustrated above, and that the smaller part 
vml separate and form a satellite rotating independently but within a distance influenced by the parent mass. 



The spir^ nebula in Canes Venatlci, a revolving mass of gas or meteorites, snppUei, according to the nebnlar 
nypotbesis of Messrs. Chamberlin and Moulton, an excellent example of how the earth and moon were formed, 
we may reasonably imagine the smaller spiral to represent the moon in the act of being thrown off by the enrt^ 
THREE FAMOUS THEORIES OF THE BEGINNING OF THlI EARTH ^ 
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of happening, and simultaneously deter- 
mine l^th the birth of a planet and the 
obliquity of its orbit ; the second, the 
presence of some distant mass, such as 
a star, which, by raising a quasi-tide in 
the nebula, would give the final touch 
„ required to overturn its equi- 

librium. The influence of a 
^ . distant body, such as a passing 

star, has been invoked by 
Moulton in another version of the nebular 
hypothesis. In conjunction with Cham- 
berlin, he calls special attention to the 
spiral nebulae, which are by far the 
commonest kind, as presenting the closest 
approach to the conditions which obtain 
when planets are actually in course of 
formation. Chamberlin and Moulton enter 
on a detailed account of the manner 
in which they suppose the planets to 
have grown by the gradual accretion of 
meteoric masses as these encountered 
each other while moving in various 
elliptical orbits. 

At present it would seem impossible to 
speak with certainty as to the precise 
history of the solar system. Meanwhile, 
we may console ourselves with the closing 
words of Professor Jeans’ paper, to the 
effect that ‘‘ no difficulty need be ex- 
perienced in referring existing planetary 
systems to a nebulous or meteoric origin 
on the ground that the configurations of 
these systems are not such as could have 
originated out of a rotating mass of 
liquid.” 

An investigation by Sir George Darwin, 
which has furnished inspiration to such 
hypotheses as that of Jeans, brings us 
nearer the immediate subject of this essay, 
since it treats of one of the last acts in 
the great drama of planetary existence, 
and attempts to derive the earth and 
moon from a common origin in a single 
rotating sphere. 

It is well known that, owing to the 
wk n frictional effects produced by 
• G tides the earth is being gra- 

dually slowed down as it rotates 
* upon its axis. Thus the day 
is constantly getting longer, so that in a 
few millions of years it will have increased 
in length from twenty-four to twenty-five 
hours. On the other hand, in past time 
it must have been shorter than at present : 
a few millions of years ago it was only 
twenty^hree hours in length, and many 
millions of years earlier it was still less, 
only some five hours or so. At that time 
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the earth was hotter than it is now, less 
rigid, more yielding, and, owing to its 
rapid rotation, less stable. The action on 
the moon of the tides produced in it by the 
earth is similar, and the rotation of the 
moon has been so far diminished by them 
that its day has become as long as the 
month — i.e.\ our satellite 'only turns 
once round on its axis in the time that it 
takes to revolve once round the earth ; 
it is for this reason that our satellite 
keeps always the same face turned to- 
wards us. 

The retardation of the earth in its 
rotation h^, however, a very remarkable 
effect on the revolution of the moon ; it 
involves — ^by the principle of the con 
servation of moment of momentum — a 


corresponding acceleration of the moon 
in its orbit, and, as a consequence of this, 
an enlargement of this orbit — that is, 
the moon is pushed away from us, as it 
were, and thus becomes more remote. 
But if so, the moon must have been nearer 
to us in times past. It is possible to trace 
the approach of the moon to the earth 
as we go backwards in time till the dis- 


The Moon 
Wa» Part of 
Our Sphere 


tance between them was only 
two and a half terrestrial radii 
instead of the sixty radii which 
now separate them. Mathe- 


matics do not take us farther back than 


this. But it is difficult to resist the 


suggestion that in the immediately pre- 
ceding stage of development the earth 
and moon formed together a single 
sphere. 

If we may adopt this view, then we 
must regard the sphere as subject to the 
tidal influence of the sun. It was much 


hotter, and therefore more yielding, than 
the present earth ; it was also rotating 
much faster, probably once in about four 
or five hours. It would be contracting 
as a consequence of cooling, and the 
contraction would lead to instability 
(gravitational instability) ; its rapid rota- 
tion would also tend toward instability 
(rotational instability). It is difficult to 
say which of these two, gravitational or 
rotational instability, would be the mo.st 
effective ; but the combined result would 
be to give a pear-shaped form to the 
rotating mass, and eventually to deepen 
the constriction between the narrow and 


the broad end, till the smaller protuberance 
became completely dissever^ from the 
larger mass, and so entered on an inde- 
pendent existence as the moon. This 
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final step in the process would probably 
depend on the tide-producing power of the 
sun ; the larger mass remained behind as 
the earth, whose individual existence, may 
be said to date from this event. 

The young earth would be subject to 
very much the same conditions after as 
H w the "before the ejection of the 

llTOa Br ke might very possibly 

TOft ro e ^ pear-shaped 

form, but without proceeding 
further through those subsequent changes, 
which would have led to the formation 
of another satellite ; and while possessing 
some such form as this, she might very 
well have consolidated. With advancing 
years she would lose, as we have seen, 
the activity of her youth, the drag of the 
tides would cause her to spin ever more 
slowly on her axis, till the day would 
become pro- 
longed to the 
t w e II t y-four 
hours of the 
present. With 
this dimin- 
ished rate of 
spin, the earth, 
if free to yield, 
would lose the 
pear - shaped 
form and be- 
come an oblate 
spheroid, and 
the oblateness 
of this spheroid 
would con- 
tinually dimin- 
ish, so that it 
would contin- 
ually approach 
towards a true sphere. Suppose, however, 
that the earth as it cooled lost its power 
of readily yielding — and at present it is 
more rigid than a globe of steel — then it 
would pass from form to form, not by a 
flowing movement, but by a series of 
ruptures, and its form at any moment 
might be a little in arrear of that which 
it would have possessed if it had been in 
the fluid state. 

Thus it might indeed be possible still 
to discover some trace of an old-fashioned 
form in the existing planet ; and a careful 
examination of the distribution pf land and 
sea as represented on a terrestrial globe 
does, in fact, reveal a remarkable sym- 
metiy, in which we seem to recognise a 
surviving vestige of its early state. The 
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THE SHAPING OF THE FACE OF THE EARTH 
Soon after the earth had cooled down, so that the oceans were formed, the 
shaping of the great continents began. The action of moving water in the 
making of new land is well illustrated hy the vast delta of the Mississippi, where 
an area larger than Wales has been formed by debris deposited by the river. 


great continent of Africa projects like 
the narrow end of a pear ; around it are 
oceans — the Atlantic, the Indian Ocean, 
and the Mediterranean Sea, which was 
once of far greater extent ; then comes 
a great dismembered ring of land, the 
two Americas, the Antarctic continent, 
Australia, Asia, and Europe. Within 
these, on the side opposite to Africa, is 
the great Pacific Ocean, which covers 
over the broad end of the pear. 

A line drawn from somewhere in Central 
Africa to its antipodes in the Pacific, 
through the centre of the earth, would 
correspond to the long axis of the pear ; 
a second, at right angles to this, would 
correspond to its breadth ; and a third, 
at right angles to both, would correspond 
to the axis on which it rotates. A dia- 
meter of the earth taken through the 

equator is 
almost 8,000 
miles in length, 
the Polar dia- 
meter is about 
sixteen miles 
shorter, and 
this slight 
difference 
measures the 
oblateness of 
the spheroid, 
or the depar- 
ture of the 
form of the 
earth from a 
true sphere. 
Further, it 
would appear 
that the dia- 
meter drawn 
through Africa is about half a mile longer 
than the equatorial diameter taken at 
right angles to it, and this insignificant 
quantity measures the departure of the 
form of the earth from that of an oblate 
spheroid to that of a pear, so nearly 
complete is the adjustment of its form 
to existing conditions. Before 
this nice adjustment was 
reached, the earth must have 
suffered many changes, passed 
through many times of stress and storm, 
and witnessed many geological revolutions. 

If, at the beginning of her career, the 
earth was molten, or at a very high tem- 
perature, she must have been surrounded 
by a very deep and dense atmosphere^ 
for all the waters which now rest on her 
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surface — oceans, lakes, and rivers — would When we enter into calculations we are 

have contributed to it in the state of astonished at the rapidity with which 
steam ; and not till the temperature of these agents perform their work even at 
the ground had fallen to 380 deg. C. could the present day ; but as we proceed 
liquid water have begun to farther back into the past, when the earth 
f » accumulate. Then a steady was full of youthful energy, their power- 

of Red-hot (jQ^npour of almost red-hot must have been greatly enhanced. We 
rain would have set in, filling might almost take the measure' of the day 
up the neck of the pear and extending as the measure of their work, for they 
far and wide over its broad end. probably accomplished as much during the 

The temperature would now fall some- eight hours’ day which once existed as 
what rapidly, and in a short space of time they do now in twenty-four hours. A 
the surface of the earth would have little consideration will make this clear, 
become as cool as it is at the present day. It is the winds which, blowing over the 
Directly the waters of the firmament had surface of the ocean, produce the sea 
collected into the oceans, leaving behind waves, and it is these falling on our coasts 
an atmosphere like that which now that perform the* work of marine denuda- 
exists, geological agencies of the kind we tion. But the winds are due in the first 
are now familiar with would liegin their place to the heat of the sun, and the 
sway. Air and rain would exert their difference of temperature established at the 
insidious power u])on Ihe rocks, sajijiing equator and the poles ; and, in the next 
their strength, converting the hardest place, to the rotation of the earth. Thus, 
granite into soft sand and clay, which with the increased rapidity of 

would be washed away by the rain ^ rotation which we know to have 

through brooks and rivulets into the ^nd^Tides increased 

channels of many rivers, all hastening radiation from the sun, a very 

with their burden of sediment, to deposit probable contingency, the winds would 
it finally in the sea. Here it would increase in strength and more powerfully 

accumulate, layer after layer, building up erode our coasts. Again, with the moon in 

those mighty masses of strata which now greater proximity, and with a more rapid 

form the greater part rotation of the earth, 

land. the 

general much 

every- more 

progress, these, 

wearing down con- lowering the cutting 

tinents and islands edge of the sea, great- 

towards the level of ^ ^ ly assist it in its work 

the sea, more special- destruction. The 

ised activities were winds and the tides 

assisting to the same produce various 

end. marine currents, and 

The waves which these help to distri- 

fall upon our coasts ; .j; bute the sediment 

are now constantly ^ ‘ which the rivers de- 
undermining the cliffs liver into the sea, so 

and extending the that when stronger 

the at currents 

the result more power- 

not ful more 

to trans- violent the 

but sediments be 

chan- strewn 

the areas 

rock, and so carve jjjHIHHHIIIHHIIIHIIHiHIVHH more strata 

out the most varied two stages in the life of the earth of our planet are 

landsca^sofhilland SlftiSirttbiSt far more widely dis- 

valley from mono- the earth, first as a gaseous ma»», and, second, after it had tributed than are 
cooled dowp and solidified into the planet on which we live, xt, 1 « ^ 

ton O us tableland* The small dot represents 8*000 i^es, the earth’s diameter. thOSC Oi later time. 


When we enter into calculations we are 
astonished at the rapidity with which 
these agents perform their work even at 
the present day ; but as we proceed 
farther back into the past, when the earth 
was full of youthful energy, their power - 
must have been greatly enhanced. We 
might almost take the measure' of the day 
as the measure of their work, for they 
probably accomplished as much during the 
eight hours’ day which once existed as 
they do now in twenty-four hours. A 
little consideration will make this clear. 
It is the winds which, blowing over the 
surface of the ocean, produce the sea 
waves, and it is these falling on our coasts 
that perform the* work of marine denuda- 
tion. But the winds are due in the first 
place to the heat of the sun, and the 
difference of temperature established at the 
equator and the poles ; and, in the next 
place, to the rotation of the earth. Thus, 
with the increased rapidity of 
^tion o notation which we know to have 

und^T^des increased 

radiation from the sun, a very 
probable contingency, the winds would 
increase in strength and more powerfully 
erode our coasts. Again, with the moon in 
greater proximity, and with a more rapid 
rotation of the earth, 
the tides would be 
much higher and 
more frequent, and 
these, raising and 
lowering the cutting 
edge of the sea, great- 
ly assist it in its work 
of destruction. The 
winds and the tides 
produce various 
marine currents, and 
these help to distri- 
bute the sediment 
which the rivers de- 
liver into the sea, so 
that when stronger 
currents flowed as a 
result of more power- 
ful tides and more 
violent winds, the 
sediments would be 
strewn over wider 
areas ; hence, the 
more ancient strata 
IFE OF the earth of our planet are 




THREE VIEWS OF THE GLOBE SHOWING HOW THE GREAT MOUNTAIN RANGES WERE FORMED 


In the days when the earth’s crust had formed but was still unstable, the process of cooling not having gone far 
enough, there would not be the mountains which now characterise it. These came when the earth contracted and 
crumpled up along certain well defined lines, which are now represented by the three great mountain chains of the world. 

Finally, a heavier rainfall would result they were subjected after their formation 

from a more active atmospheric circulation, they and the invading granite have entirely 

creating larger rivers, and thus, at the lost their original character, and have 

beginning, all those denuding agents which been metamorphosed into gneisses, schists, 

are engaged in wearing the land down into and marble, all sharply and closely folded 

the sea would be working at a more rapid together. In any given district the direc- 

B iid' pace. Coriespondingly, all the tion of their folding is maintained with 
agents which are occupied in wonderful constancy over great distances, 

the Earth ^^P deposits of .sedi- There is no succeeding system of rocks 

® ments would have extended that has been so completely transformed, 

their operations over a wider area, laying so universally plicated, as this ancient 
down a foundation broad and deep. Archaean complex. 

On the other hand, the contraction of In later times we can pass from stratum 
the earth, due to the loss of its energy of to stratum of the sedimentary scries 
rotation as well as of its internal heat, and read their history almost as we turn 

would also have proceeded more rapidly, over the pages of a book ; in the Archaean 

new land would have emerged from the all are kneaded together into a state of 

sea, old lands would have been submerged such desperate entanglement as to defy 
beneath it far less slowly than at the the j'jowers of human ingenuity to unravel 

})resent day ; ruptures of the crust, them. Thus the line of demarcation between 

accompanied by earthquakes and volcanic the Archaean and subsequent sedimentary 

action, would have been more frequent ; systems is the sharpest and most absolute 

and thus, by the more rapid loss of its that is known to us in the history of the 

intrinsic energy,- the renovation of the earth. It marks the close of our planet's 

earth would have kept pace with its infancy, the several events of which have 

accelerated destruction. passed into oblivion as profound as that 

One effect of the contraction of the earth of our own forgetfulness of our earliest 

which has manifested itself in even late days. Later events, on the other hand, 

geological times is the crumpling up of the are recorded in the stratified series with a 

terrestrial crust into the sharp folds of faithfulness which increases as we approach 

mountain chains ; but at the beginning existing times. 

this crumpling must have been far more A history without dates must seem very 
universal and energetic. In this connec- unsatisfactory to a historian, and the ques- 
tion it is interesting to observe that the ™ tion will naturally arise whether 

most ancient rocks known to us — the assign any definite time 

Archaean — never present themselves under wonders*** various critical events 

any other form than as intensely plicated recorded in the evolution of 

masses. They originally consisted of lava the earth. At present we can only make 

flows and volcanic ashes, of ancient sedi- more or less plausible estimates. Thus, 

ments and limestones, into which subterra- from a consideration of the thickness of 

nean masses of granite and other molten, the sedimentary crust, and the rate at 

deep-seated rocks have been injected , which sediments are now being deposited, 

but under the intense pressures to which it has been asserted that the interval 
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which separates us from the close of the 
Archaean era may amount to about twenty- 
six milHons of years. Professor Joly, basing 
his argument on the undoubted fact that 
the ocean derives the greater j)art of its salt 
from the dissolved material contributed 
to it l)y rivers, comes to the conclusion 
that the ocean first came into existence 
^ about one hundred millions of 

«««■ As rseards the 

Years old I 


V T:: birtli of the moon, Sir Georg(‘ 
Darwin has given a minimum 
limit of fifty- four millions of years, but he 
adds that it may have taken jilace many 
hundreds of millions of years before this. 
Lord Kelvin has attem]'>ted to determine 
the time which has ela|)sed since the earth 
first acquired a solid crust. If we only knew 
the rate at which the earth is cooling we 
might calculate back to this time with 
some assurance of certainty, always, how- 
ever, on the assumption that the earth is 
simply a hot body cooling like any other 
hot body — such, say, as a red-hot cannon- 
ball. But a few years ago it began to be 
seriously suspected that this assumption 
was a very doubtful one, for a new ele- 
ment — radium — was discovered in i8()8, 
which possesses the remar kal)le j)ro|)erty 
of spontaneously liberating heat, and this 
not in small quantities, but at an aston- 
ishing rate. ()ne gramme of radium, for 
example, gives out enough heat in one hour 
to raise the temperature of one gramme of 
water to boiling ])oint : hour after hour, 
year in, year out, this wonderful substance 
is setting free the energy it contains, and 
will continue to do so until, some thou- 
sands of years hence, it has exhausted its 
store. If this element should happen to 
exist in sutheient quantity within the 
earth, then the earth could not be said 
to be cooling just like a piece of hot iron, 
and the increase of temperature we experi- 
ence as we descend towards the interior 
of the earth might possibly be due to the 
heat set free from radium. Indeed, the 
argument is not confined to 
' the earth ; it may apply also to 

maty^pU much of the heat 

^ we derive from that luminary 
may be provided by bursting atoms of 
radium. This was pointed out by Sir 
George Darwin and Professor Joly in 1903. 

It became obviously a question of the 
first im])ortance to discover what propor- 
tion of the earth’s crust consists of radium, ' 
and an investigation was undertaken for 
this purpose by the Hon. R. J. Strutt, 


who finds that the rocks composing the 
earth’s crust contain a superabundance 
of radium — sufficient, if this element is 
uniformly distributed through the whole 
earth in the same pro])ortion'as it occurs 
at the surface, not only to make good the 
heat which is radiated away into space, 
but actually to raise the temperature of 
our j)lanet, which, on this evidence, should, 
therefore, be growing not colder, but hotter. 

This is a result as disconcerting at first 
sight as it is astonishing, and its effects 
are very wide-reaching. Of courscf it com- 
jdctely destroys the validity of Lord 
Kelvin’s argument, but it also deprives 
the nebular hypothesis of one of its cher- 
ished lines of evidence — a loss which the 
force of the general argument enables us 
to bear with equanimity. 

In any case, tlie vast body of facts 
bearing on the history of the earth suffices 
to show that its temperature cannot be 
rising. Mr. Strutt has, therefore, imagined 
that the radium is not uniformly distri- 
buted throughout the mass of the planet, 
and su})])oses that it is restricted to an ex- 
^ . ternal zone forty-five miles in 


Eve of great 


thickne.' 


this would suffice 


to maintain the earth at its 


existing temperature. If, how- 
ever, we admit a restriction of this kind, we 
are in no way f)()und to fix the limit at forty- 
five miles. All we can say is that we do 
not know how far downwards the radium 
reaches — for aught we know five miles, or 
i?ven less, is as likely a limit as fortyffive 
miles. Professor Joly, indeed, maintains 
that the radium we meet with is not proper 
to tlie earth at all, but comes from the sun. 

Radium is a short-lived element, its 
existence being limited to a few thousand 
years ; but as fast as it decays it is repro- 
duced at the ex])ense of another element — ■ 
uranium — the lifetime of which is measured 
by hundreds of millions of years. 

The last quarter of a century has proved 
fertile in great discoveries — more so than 
any corresponding period in the past. As 
a result, the whole world of .scientific 
thought has been thrown into commo- 
tion ; old-established theories, and even 
the most fundamental notions, seem to be 
in a state of flux. Under the stimulus of 
new ideas great questions, such as the 
constitution of matter, the origin of 
species, and the birth of worlds are being 
re -investigated with renewed energy, and 
we seem to be on the eve of great events. 

William Johnson Sollas 
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FOUR PERIODS OF THE EARTH’S DEVELOPrtENT 

A Postscript to Professor Sollas’s Chapter on the Wonderful 
Story of the World’s Birth, beginning on page 79 


■"rHE earth was once “ a flu it I liaze of 

The whole solar system once formed a 
vast nebula, consisting of glowing gas, or 
a swarm of meteoroids. Our planet was 
slowly shaped into a globe out of this primi- 
tive nebulg. 

This globe was at first intensely hot, 
and probably li(|uid. A solid crust formed 
on the surface as lieat was lost by radiation, 
and this crust consisted of the oldest rocks 
of igneous formation like the granites and 
gneisses. During this Arcluean or Itozoic 
Period, the earth ac(]uired its atmospheix' 
and its oceans, and it is probable that the 
mysterious origiti of life took place. 

The later history y)f the earth since tlie 
stratified rocks began to aj^pear, and lih* 
existed, is divided into four main periods, 
of which the first is known as Primary, or 
Palaeozoic. 

The First Period of the Earth 

('amrrtan Sys'I'EM. The nacks formed in 
the Cambrian Age are mainly grits, (juartz- 
ites, cind conglomerates, with shales, schists, 
and limestones. The earth was tlien mostly 
covered by seas, and the first w(dl-deflned 
forms of life were of marine origin. 

Silurian Sy.stem. The Silurian rocks 
art^ mostly sandstones, shah's, and slate's 
deposited in tlie seas. The first vertebrates 
maele tlicir apj'icarance as fishes, whilst 
insects began to flutter in the air, and 
occasioTudly to alight on the; emerging land. 

Df.vonjan System, d'his vN'as the age of 
the old red sandstone. Toshes reached a 
high stale' of development, whilst the first 
traces a jipe'ared of land vegetation, ferns eind 
lycopods. 

C ARBON 1 FE RO US S^esT EM . d'h is system 
is exceptionally important, bc'cause; its chi('f 
rock is coal, the fossilised remains of the 
luxuriant ve'getation which grew in tropical 
swamps. The first terrt'strivd animals, true' 
air breathers, now appeared. 

Permian Syspem. I'he last of tlu'primarv 
systems gave us the new red sandstone, dis- 
tinguished from the old by lying above the 
coal measures. The Permiati .Age was ajipa- 
reiitly unfavourable to life, and is only 
notable for the first apjx'arane'c of the* land 
reptiles intowliich the amphibians developed. 

The Second Period of the Earth 

The Secondary l^eriod marks the emer- 
gence of tlie dry land into importance greatcr 
than that of the sea. 

Triasstc System. 'fhe 'friassic rocks 
chiefly consist of sandstones and hardened 
clays laid down in shallow sc'a basins. Land 
vegetation now first began to assume a 
modern type, w ith conifers and cycads. The 
seas were still richly ])eoplcd, and tlu' land first 
gave a homt' to huge reptiles, or dinosaurs. 

Jurassic System. This sy.stcm is marked 
by a great variety of limestones, the product 


of dead sea creatures, ft is essentially the 
age of reptiles. The ichthyosaurus dis])uted 
the seas with the plesiosaurus ; the pterociactyl 
ruled the air ; whilst on land, huge monsters 
like the brontosaur and di])lodocus browsed 
on tropical vi'gi'tation. h>om thesis reptiles 
the birds were developing, whilst small mar- 
supials, the oldest of the great mammalian 
race, skip]>('d under the branches. 

Cretaceous Syste:m. Tins was the age nl 
the great chalk deposits. The birds, now 
eim'rging from tlu'ir reptilian ancestry, 
dominated its life, and the first modern 
plants apiieannl on the land. 

The Third Period of the Earth 

d'he Ti'rtiarv Fk'riod marks the true begin- 
ning of modern geologdcal fdstorv, w^hen the 
great out lines of geograjiTiy w ere laid down, 
and the first representatives of modern plants 
and animals ma.dc' tlieir ajipenrance. 

I'loc'ENE SystejNE flK' Eocc'iK' rocks arc' 
mainly limestones, with sandstone and 
hardened clavs. We owe tlicni to Ihesc'a, and 
its organisms. Modern evergreen trees now' 
first appc'ared. Idu' mamma.!s comt' to the 
front, with the tapir-like pakeotlu'rium and 
the first rccognisabU' anci'stor of thc' horses 

Mioctcne: SystI’SM. The Miocene .Age 
was a mountain-building jic'riod, when the 
grc'at chain wdiicdi runs from the Alps into 
Central Asia received its final uplift. 
D('ciduous trees, like the beecli and elm. now 
made tlieir ap))earaiice. 'flu' giant masto- 
don and thc' formidable sabre toothed tiger 
roamed the Mioeene forc-st. and trur a|)es— 
man’s hrst forc'runners — mo])p(Hl and mow'cd 
in thc' boughs. 

Pei(.>c'I’:ni: S\’si'iu\e 'fhc' \-,\>[ of the 
Tc'rt.iarv ages set the final stamj) on the 
geological moulding of the earth’s crust. 
Its plants wc'rc transitional to tlie flora of 
modern Puroi-ie, (freat h('rds of lu'rbivora 
now appeared. 

The Fourth Period of the Earth 

Idle Ouaternarv fk'riod is lliat in whicli we 
are still living. Its outstanding feature is 
the appearance of man. 

Ifla-asrocENr; or (iE.\ciAL Syste.m. Its 
c.ssi'Ulial fc'ature wais tlu- a|)p('araiu:e of 
glacial conditions over most of tlie northern 
heniis])lierc. when great ic(' dicets rubbed 
our laiitl ii to shafie. The vegetation was 
Arctic, and onlv’ animals like the reindeer and 
the hairy mainmotli eouM endure tlie cold. 

Hiuman or 1vi-:ci:nt System, '['he pre- 
cise antic]uily of man is still uncertain, but 
it w'.as onlv after the close of the Glacial 
lAriod that he made his home in Europe, 
where he shared a precarious ('xistcncc wuth 
mammoth, cave-bc'ar, and rhinoceros. Alan 
developed tli rough the' l*a!(/‘o!ttJtic and Neo- 
lithic ages of stone implements to tlie Hronze 
and lion ages, when metal was hrst w'orked. 
In the last of these w^e live. 
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GEOLOGICAL CLOCK OF THE WORLD’S LIFE 

This pagre is an effort, based on Professor Lester Ward’s calculations in ** Pure Sociology,” to show the 
comparative length of each geological period, and the thin white line between Tertiary and Archaean indicates 
the period of human history. Thin as this line is — and we could not show it thinner — it is too thick, and out ol 
proportion to the rest of the clock. If we assume that from the begrinning of the world — from its first forming 
into a solid sphere — to the present, time may be represented by a day of twenty-four hours, the time occupied 
by human history does not exceed twelve seconds. This is reckoning human history as ten thousand years. 
There is, of course, no possibility of obtaining more than relative figures for such a scheme as this, which 
should be regarded in connection with the previous page and the chart of the Beginnings of Life, facin g page pS 



he thin white line between the Tertiary and the Archman periods represents the duration of human history 


TABLE SHOWING PROPORTIONS OF YEARS AND HOURS 


TERTIARY AND QUATERNARY PERIODS 


At a rough ^ess, three million years may be 
allowed for the Tertiary and Quaternary penods 


Geological Periods 

Years 

Hours 

Archsean 

iQ, 000,000 

6 

Laurentian 

x8, 000, 000 

6 

Cambrian 

6,000,000 

s 

SUurtan 

6,000,000 

a 

Devonian 

6,000,000 

a 

Carboniferous 

6,000,000 

a 

Triasslc 

3,000,000 

s 

Jurassic 

3,000,000 

X 

Cretaceous 

3,000,000 

z 

Tertiary and Quaternary 

3,000,000 

z 

The Quaternaiy Period 
is that in which we live 

7s, 000,000 *4 


Geological Periods 

Years 

Hrs. Min. Sec. 

Tertiary 

a,6oo,ooo 

— 5* “ 

Pleistocene 

300,000 

— 6 — 

Human 

zoo, 000 

— t — 

Total 

3,000,000 

z - - 

Human History 

zo,ooo 

» m ZS 














HOW LIFE BECAME POSSIBLE 

ON THE EARTH 

BY DR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 

• • 


E arly writers on the relation of man 
and animated nature to the material 
universe not only assumed that the latter 
existed for the former, but that both alike 
were the results of special acts of creation. 

Furthermore, they usually took it for 
granted that all things were created very 
much in the condition in which we now 
see them, and that any changes that have 
since taken place are but slight superficial 
modifications of a permanent and un- 
changing whole. Not only were the sun 
and moon and stars created as appanages 
of the earth, but the earth itself in all its 
details of sea and land, hills and valleys, 
mountains and precipices, swamps and 
deserts, was made and fashioned just as 
we now see it, and every feature of its 
surface was supposed to have some 
purpose in connection with man. 

These purposes we could, in some cases, 
understand, while in others they seemed 
OM wholly unintelligible, and much 
- . ® . ingenuity was bestowed by the 

natural theologian and others 
to explain more and more ol 
the observed facts from this point of view. 
The same opinions prevailed in regard to 
the infinite variety of animals and plants, 
each individual species being supposed to 
have been an independent creation, and 
all to have some definite and preordained 
purpose in relation to mankind. 

These views, however absurd they seem 
to most people now, were almost univer- 
sally held so recently as during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and were 
thus coincident with one of the most 
brilliant epochs of our literature and our 
dawning science It was only towards 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when geology became widely studied and 
its results were fully appreciated, that the 
more rational conception of a very slow 
development of the earth's surface during 
countless ages began to be generally 
accepted. 

The grand nebular hypothesis of Laplace 
came to reinforce the views of the geolo- 


gists, •by showing how the earth itself may 
have originated as a gaseous or molten 
g'obe ; and its slow process of cooling, with 
the reaction of the interior and exterior 
on each other, served to elucidate the facts 
of the heated interior, as shown by hot 
springs and volcanoes, as well as many of 
the phenomena presented by the distorted 
. and metamorphosed strata 
* which formed its crust. Hence it 
of the Eerth gradually came to be perceived 
that the condit on of the earth, 
with all its endless variations of surface, 
of continents and oceans, of seas and 
islands, of vast plateaux and lofty 
mountain ranges and extensive low’ and 
plains, with their ravines and cataracts, 
their great lakes and stately rivers, was 
subject to perpetual change f om that 
remote epoch when it seems to have 
been actually the case that “ the earth 
was without form and void,’ and that 
owing to the greater density of the vapour- 
laden atmosphere, “ darkness was upon 
the lace of the deep.” 

Another field of geological research 
forced us to the conclusion that the same 
cont nued process of change had affected 
the forms of life upon the earth. When 
carefully investigated, the crust was found 
to abound in the fossilised remains of 
animals and plants. Careful study of 
these showed that the oldest of all were 
of comparatively simple structure, ; nd 
that the higher forms only appeared in 
more recent epochs ; while the highest of 
all were p)robably very little older than 
. man himself. It is only 
Changing centur> 

of^LWc theory of Evolution 

® has been elaborated and has 

become generally accepted as applicable 
to the whole of the vast cosmic process 
— from the development of the nebulae 
into stars and suns and systems, with 
a corresponding development of planets 
from an early condition of intense heat, 
through a more or less lengthy period 
of cooling and contraction, to an ultimate 
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state of refrigeration, the earlier and later 
stages being alike unsuited to the existence 
of life. 

More important still, the discovery of 
the theory of Natural Selection by Darwin 
— and at a later period by myself — has 
led to a satisfactory explanation of the 
successive appearance of h gher and more 
complex forms of life, and also 
eory o wonderfully minut^ and 

S^leetioA complex adaptation of every 

* species to its conditions of 

existence and to its organic as wel as 
its inorganic environment, which all other 
theories — even the most recent — have 
failed to grapple with. 

The logical completeness as well as the 
extreme simplicity of this explanation of 
organic evolution has led great numbers 
of thoughtful but ill-informed persons to 
reject it, because it seems to render un- 
necessary the existence of a primary 
intelligent cause ; while another equally 
lajrge but, as I think, equally ill-informed 
class — the so-called monists — use it to 
demonstrate the non-existence, or, at all 


events, the needlessness, of any such cause. 
Both alike err, because they fail to take 
cognisance of the fact that every form of 
evolution, and pre-eminently that of the 
organic world, is an explanation of a 
process of change, a law of development, 
not in any sense or by any possibility an 
explanation of fundamental laws, causes, 
or origins. It presupposes the existence 
not only of matter — itself a thing whose 
nature is becoming more and more 
mysterious and unthinkable with the 
^^vance of physical science — but of all 
tfee vast complex of laws and forces 
^fhich act upon it — mechanical, physical, 
ekemical, and electrical laws and forces — 
al more or less dependent on the still more 
IJiysterious, all-pervading ether. Thus, the 
universe n its purely physical and in- 
organic aspect is now seen to be such an 
overwhelmingly complex organism as to 


WonderM 
Comiilexity of 
tho Uaivcrse 


suggest to most minds some 
vast ntelligent power per- 
vading and sustaining it. 
Persons to whom this seems 


a logical necessity will not be much disturbed 
by the dilemma of the agnostics — that, how- 
ever wonderful the material universe may 
be, a being who could bring it into existence 
must be more wonderful, and that they 
prefer to hold the lesser marvel to be self- 
existent rather than the greater. When, 
however, we pass from the inorganic to 
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the organic world, governed by a new set 
of laws, and apparently by some regulating 
and controlling forces altogether distinct 
from those at work in inorganic nature ; 
and when, further, we see that these organ- 
isms originated at some definite epoch 
when the earth had become adapted to 
sustain them, and thereafter developed 
into two great branches of non-sentient 
and sentient life, the latter gradually 
acquiring higher and higher senses and 
faculties till it culminated in man — a 
being whose higher intellectual and moral 
nature seems adapted for, even to call 
for, indefinite development — this logical 
necessity for some higher intelligence to 
which he himself owes his existence, and 
which alone rendered the origin of sentient 
life possible, will seem still more irre- 
sistible. 

The preceding remarks are intended to 
suggest that the theory of evolution, 
combined with the quite recent and very 
startling advances in physical science, so 
far from making the uUiVerse around us 
more intelligible as a self-sustaining and 
self-existent whole, has really rendered it 
less so, by showing that it is 
^ infinitely more complex than 
w ^ formerly supposed ; 

and further, that matter itself, 
instead of being, as was once believed, a 
comparatively simple thing, eternal and 
indestructible, is in all its various forms sub- 
ject to decay and disintegration. We now 
see that the only thing known to us that we 
can conceive as having unending existence 
is mind itself ; and, just as Darwin’s theory 
of Natural Selection has opened up to us 
an infinite field of study and admiration 
in the forms and colours and mutual 
relations of the various species of animals 
and plants, so does modern science open 
up to us new and unfathomable depths in 
the inner structure of matter and of the 
cosmos, and thus compels us more and 
more to recognise a mental rather than 
a mere physical substratum to account 
for its existence. 

There is, however, another set of rela- 
tions which have been hitherto very little 
studied — those between the organic and 
the inorgajiic worlds in their broader 
aspects. These are now found to be 
very much more complex and more 
remarkable than is usually supposed, 
and they also have an important birring 
upon the great problem of the or^n 
and destiny of man This is a subject 
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which opens up a variety of considera- 
tions of extreme interest, showing that 
the exact adaptations of our earth — 
and presumably of any other planets — to 
enable it to sustain organic life, from its 
first appearance and through its long 
course of development, is as varied and 
complex and as much beyond the pos- 
sibilities of chance coincidences as are 
any of the individual adaptations of 
animals and plants ter their immediate 
environment. Most of these latter adap- 
tations have been made known to us by 
Darwin and his followers, and they have 
excited the admiration and astonishment 
of all lovers of Nature. When the ante- 
cedent and grander relations of planet to 
life are studied with equal care, these also 
will, I believe, excite deeper admiration, 
still more profound astonishment, be- 
cause any secondary laws that could have 
brought thetn about are less easy to dis- 
cover, or even to imagine. 

Before we can form any adequate 
idea of the nature of a world which shall 


be able to support and develop organic 
life, we must consider what are the special 

conditions that alone render 
Essenial possible. We, of 

of Ufe * 

the organic world, from the 
lowest to the highest, not to the few 
exceptional cases in which life may be 
possible under conditions that would be 
fatal to the higher as well as to most of 
the lower forms. 


The one striking speciality of the higher 
animals — and to a less degree of the 
higher plants — is that of continuous, all- 
pervading motion, every portion of their 
substance being in a state of flux : each 
particle itself moving, growing, living and 
dying, and being replaced by other 
particles of the same nature and fulfilling 
the same functions. To keep up this 
growth, and to enable every part of the 
structure to be continually renewed, food 
is required. This is taken into the 
stomach of animals in the solid or liquid 
form, is then decomposed and recomposed, 
that which is useless or superfluous being 
thrown off by the intestines, while what 
is needed for growth is transformed 
into blood and by a wonderfully intricate 
system of branching tubes is carried to 
every part of the body, furnishing nourish- 
ment and repair ahke to bone and muscle, 
to all the internal organs and all the out- 
ward integuments, and to that , marvel- 


lously complex nervous system which 
also permeates every part of the body 
and is essential to the higher mani- 
festations of life — to the exertion of 
force, voluntary motion, and, apparently, 
to thought itself. Add to this the constant 
influx of air, which at once purifies the 
blood and supplies animal heat, and is so 
t important that its cessation 
for a few minutes is usually 
„ • fatal, and we have a machine 

so complex in its structure and 
mode of action that the most elaborate 
of human machines is but as a grain of 
sand to a world in comparison. 

Now the very possibil.ty of such a 
material organism as this depends upon 
a highly complex form of matter termed 
protoplasm, which is at once extremely 
plastic and of extreme instability, and is 
yet capable of secreting or building up its 
atoms into such solid and apparently 
durable forms as bone, horn, and hair, 
besides the various liquids and semi- 
solids which bui d up the organism. 
This fundamental organic substance con- 
sists of only four chemical elements — 
nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen and carbon, 
and almost all animal and vegetable 
structures and products have the same 
elemental constitution, though with such 
widely different characteristics. Four 
other elements — sulphur, lime, silicon, and 
phosphorus — also occur in small quantities 
in organic tissues, to supply special needs ; 
but these are not essential to all forms of 
life, and are only taken up and utilised by 
the living protoplasm when required. 
Protoplasm is undoubtedly the basis of 
physical life, yet it only exists in, and is 
produced by, living organisms. The 
moment such an organism dies, disorgan- 
isation and decay set in, and the whole 
mass becomes gradually changed into 
more stable compounds, or into its con- 
stituent elements. It appears, therefore, 
that some agency — usually termed “ vital 
^ , force ’’ — must be at work, 

, first to produce this wonderful 
Life compound, then to form it 

‘ ® into “ cells — the physiological 

units of all organisms — and afterwards 
to direct the energies supplied by heat 
and light so as to build up the exces- 
sively complex structures, with all 
their wonderful powers and potentialities, 
which we term animals and plants. All 
this seems to imply not ‘‘ a force '' only, 
but very many forces, all of which must 
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have some le nd of mind in or behind them, 
to direct these forces to such infinitely 
varied yet perfectly defined ends. 

Consider for a moment one of the 
simplest of these cases. Let us take the 
minute seed of one of the great tropical 
fig-trees, and another seed of a strawberry, 
or of garden cress. Both will be about the 
‘ same size and shape, and the 

most acute microscopist would 
Z jj not find any difference in the 
•y internal structure that could 
intelligibly account for the different results 
when these little grains of protoplasm are 
exposed to identical conditions. For, 
even if planted near each other, and 
exposed to the same amount of heat and 
moisture, to the very same atmosphere, 
and the same kind of water, as well as 
identically the same soil, yet invariably 
the one will grow into a large tree, the 
other into a small herb, and in the course 
of time, still with no change whatever of 
the physical conditions to which both are 
exposed, each will produce its peculiar 
foliage, and flowers, and fruit, very 
different in all their characters from those 
of the other. Were this result not so 
common as to seem to us “ natural,' ’ we 
should cal it a miracle ; and it is reaUy 
and essentially as inexplicable as many 
things which are termed miracles only 
because they are unfamiliar and 
inexplicable. 

Now, this wonderful substance, the phy- 
sical base of all life — and as it is the only 
base that exists, or has ever existed, 
on the earth, we may fairly assume that 
no other is possible — can only maintain 
itself and perform its functions under 
certain very definite conditions, which con- 
ditions are now maintained on our earth’s 
surface, and must have been maintained 
throughout the long geological periods 
during which life has been slowly develop- 
ing What these conditions are we will 
now proceed to show. 

^ The first essential for organic 
zJLnZ a certain very limited 

for Life range of temperature. We are 
so accustomed to consider the 
change of temperature from winter to 
summer, from day to night, and that 
which occurs when we pass from the 
tropics to the Polar regions as being very 
great, that we do not realise what a small * 
proportion such changes bear to the whole 
range of temperature that exists in the 
known universe. The absolute zero of 
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temperature is calculated to be minus 
461° F., while the heat of the sun has been 
determined to be over 10,000° F., and many 
of the stars are known to be much hotter 
than the sun. The actual range of tem- 
perature is therefore enormous ; but any 
development of organic life is possible 
only within the very narrow limits of the 
freezing and boiling points of water, since 
within those temperatures only is the 
existence of liquid water possible. But 
a much less range than this is really re- 
quired, because albumen, one of the com- 
monest forms of protoplasm, is coagulated 
or solidified at a temperature of about 
160° F. Now, if, as is generally believed, 
the earth has been once a liquid or even 
a gaseous mass and has since cooled to its 
present temperature on the surface, and 
the sun is undergoing a similar process of 
cooling, we are able to understand that 
the very limited range of temperature 
within which life development is possible 
implies an equally limited period of time 
as compared with that occupied by 
the whole process of solar and plane- 
tary development. 

Wc Live b must be understood, how- 

. ^ ever, that the present tempera- 

earth’s surface is 
Of me sun entirely to sun-heat, and 

that if that were withdrawn or greatly 
diminished the whole surface of the globe 
would be permanently far below the freez- 
ing point and all the oceans be frozen 
for a considerable depth ; so that all 
organic life would become extinct. Under 
such conditions no renewed development 
of life would be possible ; and it is therefore 
quite certain that the sun has actually 
maintained the uniform moderate tem- 
perature required, and must continue 
to maintain it for whatever future period 
man is destined to continue his existence 
upon the earth. 

But it is not only a certain amount of 
heat that is required, but also a suflicient 
quantity of light ; and this implies a further 
restriction of conditions, because light 
is due to vibrations of a limited range of 
wave-length, and without these particular 
rays plants cannot take the carbon from 
the carbonic acid in the atmosphere, and 
by its means build up the wonderful series 
of carbon compounds, including proto- 
plasm, which are essential for the life 
of animals. What is commonly termed 
dark heat, therefore, would not be suffi- 
cient for the development of any but the 
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lowest forms of life, even though it pro- the requirements of both vegetable and 

duced the necessary temperature during animal life. We have a striking example 

a sufficient period of t me. of the use of air as a storer-up and dis- 

All organisms, from the lowest to the tributor of heat and moisture in the 

highest, whether plant or animal, consist very different character of our south-west 

very largely of water, and its constant pre- and north-east winds. The effect of the 

sence either in the liquid or gaseous form density of the air is equally well shown 

is essentiaf for organic life. On our earth when we ascend lofty mountains where we 

oceans and seas occupy the greater find perpetual snow and 

part of the surface, while their average ice, due simply to the fact 

depth is so great that the quantity of that the air is not dense 

water is sufficient to cover the whole ^ y * enough to retain the heat 
of the globe free from inequalities two of the sun — which is actually greater than 

miles deep. It is this enormous amount at low levels — so that at night the tem- 

of water that supplies the air with ample perature regularly falls below the freezing 

moisture, such as renders the life of point. On the other hand a very much 

the tropics so luxuriant. Yet even now denser atmosphere would absorb so much 

the inequality of water-supply is such water vapour as probably to shut out 

that large areas in all parts of the the light of the sun, and thus have a 

earth -are what we term deserts, only prejudicial effect on vegetable life, 

supporting a very few forms of life that Again, there is good reason to believe 
have become specially adapted to them, that the proportions of the various gases 
and certainly unfitted for the continuous in the atmosphere are, within certain 

development of life from lower to higher narrow limits, such as are most favourable 

forms. not only for the life that actually exists, 

Water is also of immense importance as but for any life that could be developed 

an equaliser of temperature, the currents from the elements that constitute the uni- 

oi the ocean conveying the verse. Oxygen has properties which seem 

the warmth of the tropics to ameli- absolutely essential to organic life ; but 

. . orate the severity of temf)erate nitrogen, though only serving to dilute 

motp ere Polar regions, while the the oxygen so far as the higher animals 
amount of water- vapour in the atmosphere are directly concerned, is yet indirectly 
acts as a retainer of heat during the night, essential .or them, since it is in vege- 
without which it is probable that the sur- tables a constituent of that protoplasm 
face of the earth would freeze every night which is the very substance of their bodies, 
even in the tropics. When we consider Now, plants obtain their nitrogen mainly 
that water consists of two gases — oxygen from the minute proportion of ammonia 
and^hydrogen — in definite proportions, and that exists in the atmosphere, and this 
that without their presence in these pro- ammonia is formed by the union of the 
portions and in the necessary quantity nitrogen of the air with the hydrogen of the 
the development of organic life would water-vapour under the influence of elec- 
have been impossible, we find that we have trie discharges — that is, of thunderstorms, 
here a remarkable and very complex set of It is evident, then, that the required 
conditions which must be fulfilled in any amount of this essential compound will 
planet to enable it to develop life. depend upon a due adjustment of the 

But this is not all. The atmosphere quantities of nitrogen and aqueous vapour 
is so intimately associated with water in ^ways present ; while the electric dis- 
its life-relations, and is itself so absolutely ^ . charges seem to be due to the 

essential to the existence from moment to ® friction of various strata of air 
moment of the higher animals, that the 'with, each other and with the 

two require to be duly proportioned to earth’s surface, due to the winds 

each other and to the globe of which they and storms ; and winds are due to highly 
form a part. complex causes, involving the rate of the 

In the first place the atmosphere must earth’s rotation, the rise and fail of the tide, 
be of a sufficient density, this being needed the density of the atmosphere, the quan- 
in order that it may be an adequate storer tity of its aqueous vapour, and the amount 
up of solar heat, and also in order that it of solar heat which it receives. Unless 
may be able to supply sufficient oxygen, all these very diverse factors existed in 
water-vapour, and carbonic-acid gas for their due proportion, some of the results 
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might be highly prejudicial if not quite 
inimical to the development of life. To 
these various adaptations of our gaseous 
envelope we must add one other. Carbonic 
acid gas in the atmosphere is absolutely 
essential to vegetable life, while it is 
directly antagonistic to that of the higher 
animals. Its quantity must, therefore, be 
w .1 strictly proportionate to the 
of ^ *** benefi- 

^ - cial proportion must have been 

otp ere throughout the whole 

period of the existence of the higher air- 
breathing animals. 

These various considerations show us 
that our atmosphere, consisting as it does 
mainly of two common gases mixed 
together, and therefore seeming to most 
people one of the simplest things possible, 
is really a wonderfully complex arrangement 
which is adapted to serve the purposes 
of living organisms in a great variety of 
ways. But this by no means exhausts the 
subject of its adaptation to support and 
develop organic life, because its very 
existence on the earth in a suitable quan- 
tity and composed of the essential ele- 
ments can be shown to depend on other 
and deeper relations which will now be 
pointed out. 

The older writers on the subject of the 
habitability of the planets took no account 
whatever of the importance of size, dis- 
tance from the sun, period of rotation, 
and obliquity of the ecliptic as determining 
the possibility of organic life, but simply 
assumed that, because the earth possessed 
an abundant life- development, all the other 
planets must also possess it. But we know 
that the above-mentioned factors are of 
very high importance, as we will proceed 
briefly to point out. 

It is now believed that the amount of 


atmosphere possessed by a planet is due 
mainly, perhaps entirely, to the planet's 
mass, and its consequent gravitative power. 
Spectrum-analysis has shown that vast 


Earth's 
Envelope 
of Gas 


masses of gaseous matter exist 
in the universe, and it is pro- 
bable that, in a state of 
extreme tenuity, these are 


very widely diffused. Just as meteoric 
dust is constantly attracted to the earth, 


and periodically in larger quantities, so 
are gases, and supposing the aggrega- 
tions of free gaseous matter to have befen 


distributed with some approach to uni- 
formity, then, as planets grew in size, 
th€7 ^uld also tend to secure a larger 
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amount of the diffused gases, thus forming 
deeper atmospheres. The observed facts 
agree with this view. The largest planets, 
Jupiter and Saturn, have such a d*epth 
of atmosphere as permanently to obscure 
any solid interior they may possess. The 
only planet closely approaching the earth 
in size and density — Venus — has an atmo- 
sphere which appears to be loftier than 
ours, but it may be composed of different 
gases. Mars, which has only one-ninth 
the mass of the earth, has a lofty but 
very tenuous atmosphere, and probably 
no water, the Polar snows being due pro- 
bably to the freezing of some dense gas. 
The climate and physical condition of 
Mars is, however, still a subject of much 
controversy, which I hope to discuss in a 
separate work dealing with the arguments 
of Professor Lowell [see page 105]. In that 
volume the reader will find, fully set forth 
my reasons, on scientific grounds, against 
the supposed habitability of Mars. 

But, besides attracting cosmic masses 
of gaseous matter to form its atmosphere, 
there is another equally important func- 


tion of the mass of a planet — its selective 
...c » ... power on the kind of gases it 
^ . can permanently retain in a 

U»e»^Ga»*^ free state. The molecules of 
gases are in a condition of rapid 


motion in all directions, which explains 


the elastic force they exhibit. The speed 


of this motion has been determined for 


all the chief gases, and also the gravitative 
force necessary to prevent them from 
continually escaping into space from the. 
upper limit of the atmosphere. Thurthe 
moon, which has a mass only one-eightieth 
that of the earth, can retain no free gas 
whatever on its surface. Mars can retain 


only the very heavy gases, but neither 
hydrogen nor water-vapour. The earth, 
however, has force enough to retain all 
the gases except hydrogen, which is just 
beyond its limit ; and this may explain 
why it is that there is no free hydrogen in 
the atmosphere, although this gas is con- 
tinually produced in small quantities by 
submarine volcanoes, is emitted some- 
times from fissures in T^olcanic regions, 
and is a product of decaying vegetation. 
Once united with oxygen to form water,^ 
it becomes amenable to gravity in thp" 
fomi of invisible aqueous vapour, and is 
thenceforth a permanent possession for 
us in its most valuable form. 


The very accurate adjustments that 
render our earth suitable for the production 
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and long-continued development of 
organic life, culminating in man, may be 
well shown by another consideration. If 
our earth had been 9,600 miles instead of 
8,000 miles in diameter — a very small 
increase in view of the immense range of 
planetary magnitudes from Mercury to 
Jupiter — ^with a slight proportionate in- 
crease in density, due to its greater force 
of gravitative compression, its mass would 
liave been about double what it is now. 
This would probably have led to its having 
attracted and retained double the amount 
of gases, in which case the water produced 
would have been double what it is — 
perhaps even more, because hydrogen gas 
would not then escape into space as it 
does now. But the surface of the globe 
would have been only one-half greater 
than at present ; so that, unless the ocean 
cavities were twice as deep as they actually 
are, the whole surface of the earth — except, 
perhaps, a few tops of submarine vol- 
canoes — would have been covered several 
miles deep in water, and all terrestrial 
life would have been impossible. 

From the various considerations here 
TK n forth it appears clear to me 

c eep that no other planet of the solar 
of Venus system makes any approach to 
the conditions essential for the 
development of a rich and varied organic 
life such as adorns our earth. One only 
— Venus — has a sufficient bulk and density 
to give it the needful atmosphere ; but as 
it receives about twice as much solar heat 
as does the earth, it is probable that its 
very deep atmosphere may be mainly due 
to the fact that a large proportion of its 
water is held in a state of vapour, its 
seas and oceans being proportionately 
reduced in extent. Judging from what 
happens on the earth, this would probably 
lead to an excessive area of deserts, and 
thus be inimical to life. But this planet 
appears to possess one feature wffiich 
renders it fundamentally unsuitable for 
organic life. 

Several modern observers have found 
that the older astronomers were all in error 
in giving Venus a rotation-period almost 
exactly the same as ours, an error due to 
the indefinite and variable markings of its 
surface. They have now deduced a period 
about equal to that of its revolution round 
the sun — 3, rate which has been confirmed 
by spectrum-analysis, and further con- 
firmed by the fact that this planet has no 
measurable polar compression. As during 

G 
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transits of Venus over the sun's disc the 
conditions for the accurate measurement 
of the compression, if any exist, are 
the best possible, and as none has been 
found, this alone affords a demonstration 
that the rate of rotation must be very slow, 
because the laws of motion necessitate a 
Wh there amount of equatorial 

is no Life* protuberance corresponding to 

on’venus Surface 

has, therefore, perpetual day 
and the other half perpetual night, lead- 
ing to violent contrasts of heat and cold 
for the two hemispheres with, in all pro- 
bability, correspondingly violent winds, 
rains, and electrical disturbances — con- 
ditions so entirely opposed to the uni- 
formity of temperatures and stability of 
meteorological phenomena during long 
geological epochs which are essential for 
the full development of organic life, that 
such development is perhaps less probable 
on this planet than on any other. 

I think I have now shown not only that 
no other planet in the solar system makes 
any approach to the possession of the 
varied and complex adaptations which 
are essential for a full development of 
organic life, but also that on the Earth 
itself the conditions are so numerous and 
so nicely balanced that very moderate 
deviations in excess or defect of what 
actually exists in the case of any one 
of them — and of others not referred to 
here — might have rendered it equally 
unsuitable, so that either no organic life 
at all, or only a very low type of life, could 
have been developed or supported. 

If, then, the more superficial indications 
of design in the relations of animals to 
their environment, and of man to the uni- 
verse, have been shown by modern science 
to have required no special interference of 
a higher power to bring them about, but 
that they have been due to natural laws 
acting in accordance with and in subordina- 
tion to the deeper laws and forces that 
determine the very constitution of matter 
and the unknown power and 
There IS principle we term “life,” — yet, 
on the other hand, we find that 
a more careful study of the 
outer universe, or cosmos, reveals a new set 
of adaptations not less wonderful or more 
easily explicable by chance coincidence 
than those presented by the organic world. 

Even the very brief sketch of the sub- 
ject here given suggests the idea of pur- 
pose in a world so precisely and uniquely 
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adapted to develop organic life, and to 
support that life during the countless ages 
required for the completed evolution of 
man. But that suggestion becomes a 
logical induction when the whole of the 
available evidence is set forth, as I have 
attempted to set it forth in my work on 

Man’s Place in the Universe.” I have 
there shown not only that the cumulative 
evidence for the earth being the only sup- 
porter of a fully-developed organic life 
within the solar system is irresistible, but 
that there is some direct, and much more 
indirect, evidence that this uniqueness 
extends to the whole stellar universe ; and it 
is certain that no particle of direct evidence 
for the existence of organic life elsewhere 
has been, or is likely to be, adduced. 

I have also shown (in an appendix to 
the second edition of my book) that the 
purely biological argument for the unique- 
ness of the development of man — as the 


culminating point of one line of desctot 
throughout the diverging ramifications of 
the animal kingdom — is overwhelmingly 
strong ; hence the logical conclusion from 
the whole of the evidence is that man is 
the one supreme product of the whole 
material universe. 

My object in the present essay has been 
limited to showing that, brides and 
beyond the si>ecial adaptations of the 
various kinds of animals and plants to their 
special environments, there exist in the 
earth as a planet, in its various physical and 
cosmical relations, a whole series of adapta- 
tions of a very remarkable character which, 
so far as we can judge, are essential to its 
function as a life-producing world. The 
study of these adaptations, therefore, may 
be considered to be appropriate here, as 
constituting a prehminary chapter in the 
natural history of the Earth and of Mankind. 

Alfred Russel Wallace 




For some decades past we have been the existence and recognition of this 
faced with a critical difficulty at the most supposed gap, so far from being a matter 
critical and important point in the history of common recognition from the earliest 
of the earth. In the first place, it has been times, so far from being an observation 
definitely established that in the earlier made by the critics of the doctrine of 
period of its history there was no life evolution, is, on the contrary, a special 
whatever — as the word is usually under- doctrine peculiar to scientific study and 
stood — upon the earth, as is abundantly in the quite recent origin, being 

shown elsewhere in this work. None of the * indeed established — as was 

conditions that make life possible, as we supposed — within the memory 

know it. were satisfied. As a recent French of many now living, 

writer has said, life is an aquatic pheno- If we turn to the first chapter of Genesis, 
menon, absolutely incapable of existence we shall see no suggestion or recognition 
except in the presence of liquid water ; of the supposed difficulty involved in the 
and there was an age of vast duration beginning of life upon the earth. In this 
in the history of the earth when all its immortal piece of ancient poetry it is 
water must have been in the gaseous stated that after the creation of the heaven 
state. Other reasons of equal cogency and the earth, which were at first with- 
may be at present ignored. The broad out form and void,’’ God said, “ Let the 
fact is that, however widely students of earth bring forth grass . . . and it was 
this matter may differ on other points, so”; and later God said, “Let the 
there is absolute agreement upon the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
cardinal and initial fact that whereas creature that hath life ... let the eartli 
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Life 


there is life upon the earth 
now, there was a time when 
there was none. 

Now, in the ever memorable 


bring forth the living creature after his 
kind.” Here we have suggested to us 
the natural origin of living creatures in 
earth and sea under the will and direction 


year 1859, Charles Darwin published a 
volume, the main thesis of which is now 
universally accepted, wherein the following 
is the last sentence : “ There is grandeur in 
this view of life, with its several powers, 
having been originally breathed by the ^ 
Creator into a few forms or into one ; 
and that, whilst this planet has gone cycling 
on according to the fixed law of gravity, 
from so simple a beginning endless forms 
most beautiful and most wonderful have 
been, and are being evolved.” “ The 
Origin of Species ” may be said, in a word, 
to establish the doctrine of the evolution 
of living organisms upon the earth “ by 
laws acting around us ” — to use Darwin's 
own phrase. But Darwin’s work begins 
with and assumes the existence of life 
as an established planetary fact. There 
obviously remains a tremendous gap 
in the evolutionary philosophy as it stands 
in our statement of it thus far ; and the 
first fact which we have to note is that 


of the Creator as conceived by the poet. 

Partly to the influence of Genesis, 
jmrtly to the apparent facts of observa- 
tion, and partly to the views which would 
naturally be held by poets and thinkers, 
we may attribute the belief which has 
been held by man, simple and philosophic 
alike, since first men * began to think, 
until, we may say, the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century — the belief that the 
lowest of living things arose by a natural 
genesis or so-called spontaneous genera- 
V # 14 suitable materials 

virtiideas^ already provided on the land 
on the Origin • xu tx 

® * suggested or believed that very 

large and conspicuous living creatures were 
thus bred, though it is true that the ancients 
thought even crocodiles to be generated 
by the action of the sun upon the slime 
of the Nile. The living creatures supposed 
to arise naturally in the womb of earth — 
the all-mother — ^were mostly small crea- 
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adapted to develop organic life, and to 
support that life during the countless ages 
required for the completed evolution of 
man. But that suggestion becomes a 
logical induction when the whole of the 
available evidence is set forth, as I have 
attempted to set it forth in my work on 
“ Man’s Place in the Universe.” I have 
there shown not only that the cumulative 
evidence for the earth being the only sup- 
porter of a fully-developed organic life 
within the solar system is irresistible, but 
that there is some direct, and much more 
indirect, evidence that this uniqueness 
extends to the whole stellar universe ; and it 
is certain that no particle of direct evidence 
for the existence of organic life elsewhere 
has been, or is likely to be, adduced. 

I have also shown (in an appendix to 
the second edition of my book) that the 
purely biological argument for the unique- 
ness of the development of man — as the 


culminating point of one line of descent 
throughout the diverging ramihcaticMis of 
the animal kingdom — ^is overwhelmingly 
strong ; hence the logical conclusion from 
the whole of the evidence is that man is 
the one supreme product of the whole 
material universe. 

My object in the present essay has been 
hmited to showing that, besides and 
beyond the special adaptations of the 
various kinds of animals and plants to their 
special environments, there exist in the 
earth as a planet, in its various physical and 
cosmical relations, a whole series of adapta- 
tions of a very remarkable character which, 
so far as we can judge, are essential to its 
function as a life-producing world. The 
study of these adaptations, therefore, may 
be considered to be appropriate here, as 
constituting a preliminary chapter in the 
natural history of the Earth and of Mankind. 

Alfred Russel Wallace 




For some decades past we have been the existence and recognition of this 

faced with a critical difficulty at the most supposed gap, so far from being a matter 

critical and important point in the history of common recognition from the earliest 

of the earth. In the first place, it has been times, so far from being an observation 

definitely established that in the earlier made by the critics of the doctrine of 

period of its history there was no life evolution, is, on the contrary, a special 

whatever — as the word is usually under- doctrine peculiar to scientific study and 

stood — upon the earth, as is abundantly in the quite recent origin, being 

shown elsewhere in this work. None of the p. indeed established — as was 

conditions that make life possible, as we supposed — within the memory 

know it. were satisfied. As a recent French of many now living, 

writer has said, life is an aquatic pheno- If we turn to the first chapter of Genesis, 
menon, absolutely incapable of existence we shall see no suggestion or recognition 
except in the presence of liquid water ; of the supposed difficulty involved in the 

and there was an age of vast duration beginning of life upon the earth. In this 

in the history of the earth when all its immortal piece of ancient poetry it is 

water must have been in the gaseous stated that after the creation of the heaven 

state. Other reasons of equal cogency and the earth, which were at first “ with- 

may be at present ignored. The broad out form and void,” God said, ” Let the 

fact is that, however widely students of earth bring forth grass . . . and it was 

this matter may differ on other points, so”; and later God said, “Let the 

there is absolute agreement upon the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 

cardinal and initial fact that whereas creature that hath life ... let the earth 
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there is life upon the earth 
now, there was a time when 
there was none. 

Now, in the ever memorable 


year 1859, Charles Darwin published a 


volume, the main thesis of which is now 


universally accepted, wherein the following 
is the last sentence ; “ There is grandeur in 
this view of life, with its several powers, 
having been originally breathed by the 
Creator into a few forms or into one ; 


and that, whilst this planet has gone cycling 
on according to the fixed law of gravity, 
from so simple a beginning endless forms 
most beautiful and most wonderful have 


been, and are being evolved.” “ The 
Origin of Species ” may be said, in a word, 
to establish the doctrine of the evolution 


of living organisms upon the earth “ by 
laws acting around us ” — to use Darwin’s 
own phrase. But Darwin’s work begins 
with and assumes the existence of life 


as an established planetary fact. There 
obviously remains a tremendous gap 
in the evolutionary philosophy as it stands 
in our statement of it thus far ; and the 
first fact which we have to note is that 


bring forth the living creature after his 
kind.” Here we have suggested to us 
the natural origin of living creatures in 
earth and sea under the will and direction 


of the Creator as conceived by the poet. 

Partly to the influence of Genesis, 
partly to the apparent facts of observa- 
tion, and partly to the views which would 
naturally be held by poets and thinkers, 
we may attribute the belief which has 
been held by man, simple and philosophic 
alike, since first men • began to think, 
until, we may say, the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century — the belief that the 
lowest of living things arose by a natural 
genesis or so-called spontaneous genera- 
- - tion in suitable materials 

already provided on the land 

on th« Origin • j.-l. t i. 

ofLif* 

suggested or believed that very 
large and conspicuous living creatures were 
thus bred, though it is true that the ancients 
thought even crocodiles to be generated 
by the action of the sun upon the slime 
of the Nile. The living creatures supposed 
to arise naturally in the womb of earth — 
the all-mother — ^were mostly small crea- 
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tures, like insects and worms. The ordi- 
nary belief of the uninstructed to-day — sl 
belief which they share with the greatest 
thinkers of antiquity and the Renaissance 
— is that the cheese-mite, for instance, 
is evolved from the substance of the 
cheese. Now, it is of particular moment to 
observe the vast contrast between the 
n • significance of this belief prior 
TheCommg the publication of “The 

Darwin Origin of S|:>ecies ” and its 
significance to-day. Before we 
accepted the doctrine of organic evolution, 
the supposed spontaneous origin of the 
cheese-mite in cheese, or of the maggot 
in putrid meat, was of no very great 
moment ; a maggot or a cheese-mite is 
an extremely insignificant object. So 
far as the great problems of the universe 
are concerned, a cheese-mite, as we say, 
is neither “ here nor there,” and its spon- 
taneous generation was not regarded as a 
fact of any great moment. 

But then there arose Darwin, who, in 
establishing the doctrine of organic evolu- 
tion already supported by his own grand- 
father, by Lamarck, and Goethe, and 
Herbert Spencer, gave an entirely new 
imjxirtance to the question. He demon- 
strated how we could conceive the evolution 
of all organisms, including man, from a 
“ few simple forms,” under the continuous 
influence of natural law ; and thus such 
forms ceased to be insignificant, and the 
manner of their genesis came to be a vital 
problem in more senses than one. Such 
organisms — the mite, the maggot, and 
even the mould — could no longer be re- 
garded as insignificant, for they were 
revealed as not unlike the ancestors of man 
himself. 

The question of the beginning of life upon 
the earth had only to be satisfactorily 
answered for the establishment of the 
belief in a continuous process of evolution 
by natural law, even from the very begin- 
ning of the earth itself “ without form and 
ETolittioA production of 

Co«tin«M» organisms 

Process which it displays in our own 
time. And all ages, even by the 
mouths of their great thinkers and closest 
observers, had agreed in giving an ap- 
parently satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tton. It might well have been thought 
that Darwin was quite entitled to ignore 
altogether, as he did, the question of the 
origin of life. Everyone knew, so to say, 
that simple living organisms weie every 
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day evolved in organic refuse and else- 
where. Darwin himself, if we may judge 
from a casual remark in a letter, regard^ 
the question apparently as purely specula- 
tive, and of small real moment. It is 
all rubbish, he says, thinking about the 
origin of life ; we might as well argue 
about the origin of matter. We must be- 
ware of illegitimately attributinjg opinions 
to the immortal dead, but this remark, 
though a casual one, does seem to suggest 
that Darwin regarded these two questions 
as on all- fours, if not, indeed, as different 
forms of the same question, and that, if 
he had actually formulated his views, 
they would have taken the shape of the 
doctrine which asserts that life is implicit 
and potential in matter ; in other words, 
that when suitable conditions arose — 
such, for instance, as the presence of liquid 
water — matter would display the pro- 
j:)erties of life. 

Now, the remarkable fact — one of the 
most striking in the history of science — 
is that the time-honoured behef in sp)on- 
taneous generation should have been 
attacked, and attacked with apparent 
An Ab at success, just at the very time 
when it would otherwise have 

be Bridced fo assume real philo- 

sophic importance. For ages 
it had been accepted, taken as a matter 
of course, and not regarded as having 
any particular bearing upon the supreme 
questions. Then there came the time 
when this belief would have been an 
all-important link, without which the 
chain of evolution could not be com- 
pleted, a link without which we were left 
to contemplate a perfect chain of inorganic 
evolution — the history of the earth before 
life — and a perfect chain of organic evolu- 
tion — the history of life upon the earth, 
with an abyss between the two that could 
not be bridged, for how came life where 
there was no life ? A series of experiments 
were made, experiments in which, strikingly 
enough, some of the greatest evolutionists 
of the day took a leading part, and these 
seemed to upset, just when it was most 
wanted by themselves for the establish- 
ment of their new doctrine, the belief 
which had gone without question for so 
many ages. 

Now, some may be inclined to wonder 
how it should be that certain pioneers 
of the new doctrine of evolution, such 
as Tyndall and Huxley, should devote 
themselves with such persistence and 
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labour and force to the overthrow of a 
doctrine which was so necessary for the 
complete establishment of their own case 
— so much so, that when they had over- 
thrown it, they found themselves, as regards 
their own doctrine of evolution, placed 
in a difficulty from which they did not 
live to emerge. It is my own belief that 
this question can be answered, and the 
answer is of strict relevance to our present 
inquiry. I believe that Huxley and Tyn- 
dall were largely impelled by the desire to 
oppose a doctrine of the nature of life 
which was current in their time and is 
usually called “vitalism.” We shall not 
begin to understand the question of the 
beginning of life upon the earth, as that 
question may be legitimately stated to- 
day, unless we fully realise in what terms 
the doctrine of spontaneous generation 
was accepted in the past, and an under- 
standing of this will teach us that the 
present-day revival of this doctrine })re- 
sents it in a form very different from that 
which it so long held. Our discussion must 
be somewhat philosophic in character, 
but the question at issue is a highly 
philosophic one, and the reason why we 

_ have made so little progress in 

oil ^Self answering it hitherto is that 

” men of science have too fre- 
movementr (discussed it without 

paying any serious attention to the pro- 
found philosophic questions which really 
underlie it. We have permitted ourselves 
to talk freely about life and matter, whilst 
claiming the right to take for granted tlie 
absolute validity of our conceptions of 
life and our concep)tions of matter. 

It was universally held by those, 
philosophic and simple, who also held 
throughout so many centuries the belief 
in sp:>ontaneous generation, that there 
is an overwhelming contrast between 
living and lifeless matter, and it was their 
belief in this overwhelming contrast that 
Jed them to give to the doctrine of spon- 
taneous generation, as they held it, a form 
which cannot possibly be defended. The 
great character of life was conceived to be 
self-movement, this self-movement being 
displayed in the matter which composed 
the living organisms. But it was univers- 
ally held that matter, as it was seen 
otherwise than in living organisms, was 
obviously and notoriously inert, gross, 
brute, and dead. 

The great influence of Plato taught men 
to despise matter in this fashion, and 


there was the everyday experience that 
a stone lies where it is placed until some- 
thing from outside moves it, being, 
therefore, inert, whilst a living creature 
such as a bird moves freely at its own 
will. The more strongly men held the 
natural matter of which the earth is com- 
posed to be inert, the more necessary was 
it to suppose that when life 
I&flueivce displayed in it the dif- 

# Di 4 lerence consisted in the taking 
possession of this dull clay 
by a vital force — a mystic and wonderful 
princip^le of quickening — which endowed 
even gross, inert matter with activity and 
power. From the time of Plato until the 
last few years of the nineteenth century 
thinkers vied with one another in insisting 
upon the impotence and grossness and 
inertness of matter, and each fresh 
insistence upon this doctrine rendered 
more necessary a corresponding doctrine 
of vital force or vitalism, which should 
explain the amazing transformation under- 
gone by, let us say, the gross and inert 
matter composing food, when tliat food 
was converted by the ” living principle ” 
into the tissue of a living creature, and 
then displayed self-movement. 

This doctrine of vitalism, which held 
sway for so long, was naturally invoked 
to explain the origin of life upon the 
earth, when the advance of astronomy 
and geology demonstrated a natural 
evolution for the earth and proved that 
there must have been a time when no life 
was possible upon it. The prevalent 
conception of matter came in at this 
point and denied altogether any such 
monstrous doctrine as that the wonderful 
thing called life could spontaneously 
arise in the despicable thing called matter. 
The material of the earth, whether solid, 
liquid or gaseous, consisted of eternal, 
unchangeable, and indestructible atoms. 
These were moved as forces from out- 
side moved them. They had no energy 
Dk-i k power of their own. 

otDeud ^hem 

Matter incredibly minute 

grains of sand of various 
shapes and sizes, and it was as im- 
possible to conceive of life being spon- 
taneously generated in a chance heap 
of inert atoms as to conceive that a 
heap of grains of sand should organise 
themselves into a little organism. As for 
spontaneous generation occurring on the 
earth to-day, the development of mites 

%oi 
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from cheese and so forth, that was a very according to this doctrine, was divided — as 

different matter, men must have thought — Nature, being a mighty whole, can never 

in so far as they thought at all — ^since be divided — into two absolute categories, 
cheese and flesh and so forth were them- the living and the lifeless, or living matter 
selves products of life. It is well worth and dead matter. Dead matter was 
noting that the common doctrine of notoriously dead and impotent, and life 
spontaneous generation was always held could not conceivably arise in it, ^though 
in reference to organic materials, such it could be used by life for purposes of 
the Greet slime of the Nile — not food. On the other hand, liVing matter 

Work desert, rejoiced in the possession of all those 

of Pasteur reader may be inclined to great attributes which lifeless matter 
say that men’s beliefs on this lacked, and, in accordance with the 
subject in the past generation make very contrast between the two kinds of matter, 
confused reading, and indeed, that is true, the living could never be produced from 
But the fact is that their l>eliefs were most the lifeless but only from the living : for 
confused. The work of Darwin had every creature, microbe or mammoth or 
staggered everybody, and straightforward, man, we must trace back in imagination 
systematic, unprejudiced thinking was very a series of living ancestors, differing 
nearly impossible in the welter of con- perhaps in various characters, but always 
troversy. Nevertheless, something ap- living. This series must be traced back 

parently definite was done. The doctrine and back and back until ? 

of the beginning of life ufX)n the earth And there the difficulty arose. For 
was left almost undiscussed, and the the uninhabitableness of the primitive 
acce})ted notion of the nature of matter — earth was a fact of which men of science 
a notion which to us who know radium were as certain as if from some habitable 
seems [)uerile — was left unchallenged in planet they had been able to gaze upon it 
all its falsity. But the work of the great Notwithstanding the dogma of “ Omne 
French chemist Pasteur led to a close , vivum ex >nvo,” it was im- 

examination of the belief that humble . * * possible to assert that every 

forms of life are daily produced from life- ^^ving creature has an endless 

less organic materials, and the conclusion ^ t e e»i ancestors. How, then, 

was reached that no such spontaneous did life begin ? 

generation occurs. What we may call the doctrine of the 

This conclusion is of great importance older orthodoxy — the doctrine of special 
in the history of modern thought, and creation, of supernatural interposition for 
it was proclaimed with much rejoicing the introduction of a new entity into the 
and vigour as a great achievement of scheme of things — offered one alternative, 
science, whilst some of its chief advocates To accept it, however, would he to 
seemed at times to forget the extreme abandon the whole modern conception of 
awkwardness of the inferences which had natural law and of a universe which was 
to be made from it. The doctrine may not created once on a day, and has not 
be stated in Latin in the form of the been tinkered with subsequently, but 
familiar dogma, “ Omne vivum ex vivo,” from everlasting to everlasting is the con- 
every living thing from a living thing, tinuous expression to us of the Infinite 
Just as the existence of a man is quite and Eternal Power which to some eyes 
sufficient to prove to us the prior existence it veils and to others it reveals. Unless 
of living human parents, just as we fee) we are to abandon our philosophy, this 
Every Livinir alternative cannot be accepted, and it is 

Tkiag from I living parents now accepted by no philosophic thinker. 

Living Thing sprung Thus, whether “ Omne vivum ex vivo ” 

from an acorn developed in a be true or false to-day, we are compelled 
previous oak, so, according to the doctrine to accept the only other alternative, which 
of ” Omne vivum ex vivo,” we must is that it has not always been true, or, in 
believe that every living creature, whether other words, that life was spontaneoiisly 
homan, animal, or vegetable, whether as evolved from the lifeless (so-called) at some 
big as the mammoth or as small as the remote age in the past. Just at the 
sniallest microbe not one-tweuty-thou- present time philosophic biology is out of 
sandth part of an inch in diameter, has ' fashion. Minds of the great cast which 
sprung from living parents. Nature, endeavour to see things in their eternal 
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aspect have been lacking to the science 
of life since the days when Huxley and 
Spencer were in the plenitude of their 
powers. Anyone who cares to compare 
the princip)al reviews of the last decade 
with those same reviews from the year 
of, say, 1875 to 1890, can readily see this 
fact for himself. In the absence of that 
deliberate thought and discussion without 
wliich clear ideas on any subject are 
impossible, what may be called the official 
opinion of biology at the present time is 
thus most remarkable and contradictory. 
On the one hand, it is strenuously asserted 
as a matter of dogma that at the present 
day no life is produced or producible upon 
the earth except by the process of repro- 
duction of previously existing life ; and 
on the other hand it is asserted — when the 
direct question is put, though otherwise 
the subject is simply ignored — that life 
must somehow or other have been 
naturally evolved in the past, presum- 
ably once and for all. I have called this 
opinion contradictory, and it is indeed far 
more contradictory and unsatisfactory 
than it may at present appear. The 
obvious question that the critic asks 
“if*K then, why not now?*' 

ca, answer alleged is that, 

^ J of course, the experiments 

notaowT Pasteur and TyndaU, to 

which some reference must afterwards be 
made here, merely demonstrated the 
impossibility of the spontaneous genera- 
tion of life in our own day or under any 
conditions similar to those of our own 
day ; but doubtless the first few simple 
forms of living matter arose by natural 
processes at some distant epoch ** when 
the conditions were very different from 
those that obtain to-day.*’ Now it hap- 
pens to be true that every difference 
between past and present conditions which 
physics and geology and chemistry can 
assert tends to the probability that if 
spontaneous generation is impossible now, 
it must have been a hundredfold more 
im}X)ssible a hundred million years ago. 
Yet for some three decades the great 
majority of biologists have been content 
to believe that spontaneous generation is 
impossible now, even though land and 
sea and sky are packed with prganic 
matter under the very conditions which 
obviously favour life — as the all but 
omnipresence of life abundant to-day 
demonstrates — but that spontaneous 
generation was possible in the when, 


by the hypothesis, there was no organic 
matter present at all, and when life had to 
arise in the union and architecture of 
such simple substances as inorganic car- 
bonates ! Such biologists are like those 
who know that the human organism can 
be developed from the microscopic 
germ in a few years, but find it 
t M-t incredible that mhn can have 

itLrfeNow developed from lowly 

AntiAg from . . ^ J 


AriviUK irwm r 

t 1 • organisms m aeons of aeons. 

the Lifelets i - -i. 

Nor has any living biologist 

even attempted to make an adequate 
answer to the question, why what is 
impossible now should have been possible 
a hundred million years ago. On the 
contrary, so soon as the matter is looked 
at philosophically, we see that all the 
probabilities, all the analogies, all the 
great generalisations of science, are in 
favour of the belief that life must be 
arising from the lifeless now, as in the 
past, whenever certain conditions, such 
as the assemblage of carbon, oxygen, 
nitrogen and hydrogen in the presence of 
liquid water, are satisfied. 

For the moment, however, 1 propose to 
postpone this question of the truth of 

Omne vivum ex vivo ” at the present 
day, for I desire to throw into the fore- 
front of my argument two quite recent 
developments of science, unreckoned with 
because non-existent in the controversy 
of the ’seventies, and in my judgment not 
yet duly appraised to-day. In the present 
and future discussion of the manner and 
causation of that supreme event in the 
earth's history, the beginning of life upon 
it, we must reckon with two new orders of 
inquiry relating to facts unthinkably con- 
trasted in physical magnitude yet equally 
relevant to our subject. The first series 
of facts with which I will deal are as/ro- 
nomic, and the second atomic. 

In discussing the origin of life upon the 
earth, we of the twentieth* century must 
recognise such facts as may be obtainable 

TK.ETWe.c, Ufe upon Other 

from Now, in the 

Other Worlds place, there is at least 

one illustrious contemporary 
astronomer, Professor Pickering, the chief 
living student of the moon, in whose opinion 
there are many evidences upon our 
satellite of the action of vegetation, either 
past or present. This, of course, is not 
thft place for a discussion of that evidence ; 
♦ it iip however, the place to record the 
most highly qualified opinion at present 
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obtainable, and to remind ourselves of the 
certainty that when the moon was first 
borne — or born — from the earth, life 
cannot possibly have been evolved, since 
the conditions of temperature alone, to 
name one factor, were such as life could 
not sustain, no liquid water being extant. 
There is some reason to suppose, then, 
V bi whatever the present 

lilt ^ 

n Man spontaneously evolved 

upon the moon. 

The second piece of astronomical evi- 
dence relevant to our inquiry is afforded 
by the planet Mars. This, of course, is 
a much controverted question, which 
cannot receive any discussion here. It 
suffices to note that Professor Lowell, who 
is admittedly the greatest living authority 
on Mars, has observed and photographed, 
not merely to his own satisfaction, but 
to that of an ever increasing number of 
astronomers, signs of vegetation upon 
Mars. I will say nothing here as to the 
existence of intelligent beings there. 
That fascinating and momentous question, 
upon which there will doubtless be differ- 
ence of opinion for some time to come, does 
not now concern us. It is of quite sufficient 
significance for our present purpose if 
the existence of merely vegetable life, 
and no more, upon the planet Mars can 
be demonstrated, and there are now very 
few astronomers indeed who question 
this demonstration, however chary they 
may be of going any further. I submit 
that the question of the beginning of life 
upon the earth should not be considered 
without reference to the evidence which 
suggests the spontaneous origin of life 
upon the moon, and to the practically 
positive demonstration of the present 
existence, with seasonal alternations, as 
on our own earth, of vegetable life in the 
watered areas of Mars. 

These considerations were entirely un- 
known to the great controversialists of a 
TK. generation ago ; but there 

^ ... is another order of facts, en- 

tirely unimagined by them, 
which are now demon- 
strable and admitted. For them, or for 
most of them, the ancient conception 
of matter which we trace to Plato was 
substantially true ; nay, more. The 
recent work of the physicists and chemists 
had endowed that ancient conception 
of matter as gross and inert and dead 
with a new concreteness and vividness. 


One of the greatest physicists of the age. 
James Clerk-Maxwell, in his famous 
address to the British Association, s{X)ke 
of atoms as the “ foundation stones of the 
visible universe, which have existed since 
the creation unbroken and unworn.’* 
The accepted conception of an atom was 
that of a passive thing ; it had its own 
inherent shape and properties, which 
were impressed upon it at its creation. 

It had “ the stamp of the manufactured 
article,” as Sir John Herschell said, and 
throughout its endless history it responded 
to and behaved under the influence of 
external forces in due accordance with 
its shape and size. But. it was unchange- 
able, inert and brute, tUe sport of its 
surroundings, like the mote in the sun- 
beam. 

But to-day we stand amazed at such 
conceptions. We have learnt that within 
the atoms of matter there is a fund of 
energy so incalculably vast that the sum 
total of all the energies previously 
recognised, and now to be styled extra- 
atomic, is as nothing compared with it. 
This is a change indeed, that all the 
energies hitherto known to us should be 
- merely the overflow trickling 

from the immeasurable ocean 

o/EAer intra-atomic energy, the 

o aergy existence of which has 

been formally and rep)eatedly denied by 
practically all thinkers from Plato down 
to our own time. Matter is not gross and 
inert, brute and dead. The atom, the 
so-called unchangeable foundation stone, 
is, on the contrary, itself an organism, 
the theatre of Titanic forces about which 
we at present know practically nothing 
except that they certainly exist, and are 
powerful beyond all our previous con- 
ceptions. The atom is no atom, but a 
microcosm ; it is no more the unit of 
inorganic matter than the cell is really 
the unit of living matter. 

Now it is surely evident on considera- 
tion, though the significance of the change 
has been ignored, that the whole dis- 
cussion of the spontaneous origin or 
evolution of life in matter takes an entirely 
new shape when our old and widely 
erroneous conception of matter is aban- 
doned, and a true one is substituted. 
Life is a marvellous and characteristic 
demonstration of energy. When the 
origin of this energy in matter was 
formerly discussed, we were told that the 
constituent parts of matter contain no 
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energy at all, but now we know that a 
quite overwhelming proportion of the 
sum total of universal energy is to be 
found there, and nowhere else. This is 
one of the most revolutionary advances 
in the whole history of thought, and its 
full significance has yet to be recognised. 

There must also be added an essential 
to any future discussion of this question, 
the extraordinary achievement of synthetic 
chemistry, of which Professor Berthelot was 
the grand master. As long ago as 1828 it 
was shown that there was at least one 
exception to the doctrine of the vitalists, 
that chemical compounds characteristic of 
living matter cannot be built up except 
by the living organism. To-day chemistry 
has succeeded in building up alcohols, 
starches, sugars, and even the forerunners 
of the proteids themselves, from the 
inorganic elements in the laboratory, under 
the action of non-vital forces. This fact 


could not be reckoned with a generation ago. 

We are now entitled to state very 
briefly the sequence of events which 
may reasonably be imagined as culmin- 
ating in the origin of life upon the earth 
for the first time. Whatever we may hold 
C Ch present, we have to 

w recognise that the origin of life 

miitryBuiia . r. 


If constituted 

a fact utterly different in 
certain essentials from any origin of life 
that may be expected to be occurring 
to-day. The capital fact is that in the 
beginning there was no organic matter 
to serve as food material. If ever there 


was a case in which it is the first step that 
costs, it is here. Nothing can be easier 
than to imagine the spontaneous origin of 
life in organic matter to-day, favoured 
with sun and water and air. The case is 


far different when a primary origin in 
inorganic matter has to be conceived. 
But of some things we are certain. We 
are certain, for instance, that so long as 
the earth’s surface temperature was above 
that of boiling water, no life was possible. 
It was not until the gaseous water in 
the atmosphere became liquefied by the 
lowering of the earth’s temperature that 
the production of life became possible. 
The first seas were seas of boiling water, 
or rather water infinitesimally below the 
boiling point, and we may reasonably 
suppose, with Buffon, that the Polar seas, 
being the first to cool, must have provided 
the first nest ” for life upon the earth. 
I assume, of course, that this essay will be 


to6 


read in conjunction with that of Professor 
SoUas upon the formation of the earth 
[page 79], and that of Dr. Wallace upon 
the exquisite adaptation between life and 
the earth to-day [page 91]. 

But how were those complex organic 
bodies formed, especially those vastly 
complex proteids with which all life 
vk A whatsoever, as we know it, is 
^ ^ invariably associated ? Apart 
« from the laboratories of the syn- 

ermen s chemists of to-day, these 

compounds are always the products of 
pre-existing life, and yet without them 
there could be no pre-existing life. 

It is my belief that this most difficult 
question, which quite baffles us, will seem 
simple and straightforward in another 
generation, when science has devoted 
itself on a large scale to a study now 
in its very infancy — I mean the study of 
those curious bodies which chemists call 
ferments. The properties of ferments are 
shared both by the familiar ferments, such 
as trypsin and pepsin, and also by certain 
inorganic substances, such as the metal 
platinum. Now, though pepsin is a product 
of living cells, platinum is certainly not. 
Altogether apart from the living world 
there are substances which have powers 
of fermentation ; and ferments do not act 
exclusively, as is erroneously supposed, in 
breaking down complex compounds, but 
also build them up from their constituents. 
The powers of a ferment, moreover, 
are, so far as we know, inexhaustible. 
All life whatever is exercised by ferments, 
and it is true that life, chemically con- 
sidered, is “a series of fermentations.” 


Now, there is quite recent evidence already 
which seems to show that certain ferments, 
acting in suitable material, have the power 
of reproducing themselves — that is to say, 
of converting that material into their like. 
These facts are highly suggestive, and it is 
difficult to refrain from suggesting that 
the gap between living and lifeless matter, 


Myitery 

of 

the Cell 


which seemed so absolute to 
our ancestors, and which even 
to us, who have a new con- 
ception of matter, seems wide 


enough, may yet be bridged by the 
ferments. We are far too apt, I think, 


to assume that when we can see no 


intermediate stage there were no 
intermediate stages, and thus to make 
difficulties for ourselves. We declare 


that life began as a single cell, which was 
the starting-point of organic evolution. 
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1 myself believe rather that the cell consti- 
tutes the acme of a vast epoch of evolution, 
which may yet be reproduced in brief in 
the laboratory. Denying or declining to 
think of this, the biologist who knows the 
amazing complexity and intricacy of the 
architecture of the cell may well decline 
to believe that such a thing could spring 

It the Cell ^ 

A Prodvet of matter. We preach and 

preaching that Nature 
does nothing by jumps, and in 
the same breath we declare that life began 
as a simple cell. In another hundred years 
we may begin to realise that a cell in its 
own measure and on its own scale is an 
organism, as complex and mature a pro- 
duct of evolution as a society, or, for the 
matter of that, as the atom of modern 
chemistry ! 

But the reader will legitimately declare 
that so long as the spontaneous generation 
of life to-day in the most favourable cir- 
cumstances is a proved imjx)ssibility, he 
cannot be expected to accept the doctrine 
of its spontaneous origin in the past. There 
are signs, however, that the biologists are 
now beginning to listen to Dr. Charlton 
Bastian, the sole survivor from the great 
controversy of the 'seventies, whose book. 
The Evolution of Life," was published 
only a few months ago. Against Pasteur 
and Tyndall and Huxley, Dr. Bastian main- 
tained that their experiments, asserted to 
be conclusive, were not conclusive — the 
facts observed were certainly facts, but 
the deductions were unwarrantable. The 
experiments only proved the impossi- 
bility under the experimental conditions. 
The difference is the diiference between 


proving what you set out to prove, and 
begging the whole question. First establish 
conditions under which spontaneous gen- 
eiation is impossible, then demonstrate 
its non-occurrence under those conditions, 
and thence infer that it is impossible under 
any conditions. 


The Creed 
of the 
Future 


The student is . right in 
declining to believe in the 
spontaneous beginning of life 
upon the earth so long as the 


possibility of spontaneous generation to- 


day is denied, but there are not a few 


who think that the most conservative 


attitude that can be adopted is one of 
suspended judgment. 

The present philosophic tendency is un- 
doubtedly in the direction of a return to 
the ancient conception that matter is not 


without its own degree of life, and that the 
distinction between the organic and the 
inorganic is a distinction of degree and 
not radical. Nature does not admit of being 
sorted into any of our puny categories. 
As the facts accumulate they point more 
and more definitely towards the opinion 
that hylozoism, or the doctrine of poten- 
tial life in all matter, will be part of the 
scientific creed of the future. 

Controversies as to the origin of life, 
judged in the light of this great conception, 
seem to become trivial if not puerile. 
Knowing, as we now do, that Plato's 
conception of matter was as false as it 
possibly could be, and having had re- 
vealed to us by radio-activity the omni- 
presence within the very atoms of matter, 
of forces incessant and stupendous, we 
find the doctrine of vitalism, however 
stated, to be wholly meaningless ; we find 
that the gap between the living and the 
lifeless is by no means abysmal or im- 
passable. 

And the definition of life as self-move- 
ment seems to l>ecome almost comical, 
for on that definition surely the whole 
If I physical universe, the only per- 
H^r Life * motion machine we know 

Existed r of, is itself alive. A discussion of 

*** * this question can at the utmosi 
only be suggestive. Very few positive 
assertions have been made, nor can their 
number be added to, in reference to a 
question which is bound to be asked : How 
long has life existed on the earth ? The 
study of radium and its presence in the 
earth’s crust alone suffices to abolish 
altogether the old estimates, and new 
ones cannot yet be substituted. Only it is 
certain that the past history of planetary 
life may be far longer than any previous 
estimate has indicated. It now seems that 
the earth is not only not self-cooling, but 
actually self-heating, and if on the older 
assumption Lord Kelvin could talk of a 
hundred million years since, so to speak, 
water first became wet, and life, as we know 
it, possible, who shall say of how long 
periods we may speculate now ? Mean- 
while, the glass-eyed stare vacantly around 
them and declare that the progress of 
science means the destruction of the 
spirit of wonder and reverence. To them 
we reply in the words of the Earth Spirit 
in Goethe’s “ Faust ’’ : 

At the whirring loom of Time unawed, 

I weave the living garment of God.” 

C. W. Saleeby 
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THE MASTERY OF THE EARTH 

AND HOW MAN OBTAINED IT 

BY DR. ARCHDALL REID 


A ll the world — at any rate, all that }^art 
of the world which is acquainted 
with the facts — is now agreed that man 
is a product of evolution, and that his 
remote ancestors were of different bodily 
make and shape, and of different mental 
ty})e and calibre, from their late descend- 
ants. No study of human kind can be com- 
prehensive that does not include a survey 
of the mode by which the faculties that 
have given man the mastery of the earth 
were evolved. 

A history of his evolution, based, like 
a ])olitical history, on episodes, cannot, of 
course, be written. But man is a bundle 
of parts and capabilities. By comparing 
the civilised being with the savage and the 
savage with lower animals, we are able to 
trace, in many important particulars at 
least, his natural history with a degree of 
certainty to which, I think, no political 
history can aspire. As our comprehension 
of adult man is helped by a 
knowledge of the development 


We Know 
the Present 
by the Past 


of the child, so our understand- 
ing of our species is aided by a 
study of its past. Armed with some clear 
conceptions of what man was, and is, we 
shall be the better fitted to investigate social 
and political change, and to perceive how it 
happens that while some nations have 
inherited the earth and the fruits therepf, 
others have stagnated or fallen into decay. 

At a certain stage in his development 
the caterpillar builds himself a cocoon. 
His dwelling is a wonderful structure, but 
from our human point of view the re- 
markable thing is that he does not learn 
to build it. He may never have seen a 
cocoon before, and he constructs only one 
in his life. Yet his work is perfect, or at 
least very excellent, and it is as good in 
its beginnings as in its endings. Evidently 
he owes nothing to experience, but is 
impelled and guided throughout by a 
faculty which we term instinct. An instinct 
may be defined as an innate, inherited 
impulse, an inclination to do a certain 
definite act, the instinctive act, on receipt 

io8 


of a certain definite stimulus or incitement 
to action. In the case of the caterpillar 
the stimulus appears to be the sight at the 
proper time of a suitable spot in w^hich to 
build a cocoon. Since this particular impulse 
does not appear at the beginning of con- 
scious life, it is termed a deferred instinct. 
Man, on the other hand, cannot build 
„ his house unless he first learns 

Learns by to build. He depends, not 

Experience instinct but on experience 
The faculty by means of 
which experience is stored in the mind is 
memory. I'he faculty by means of which 
we use stored experience to guide present 
or future conduct is intelligence. When 
the contents of memory are very vast, 
and the processes of thought by which 
they are utilised comparatively difficult 
and complex, intelligence is termed reason. 
Intelligence and reason depend, therefore, 
on memory, on ability to learn, on 
capacity to profit by experience. Memory 
is not the whole of intelligence, but it is the 
basis of it. Without memory there could 
be feeling and emotion, but no thought, for 
the materials of thought would be lacking. 

We always measure the intelligence of an 
animal by its power of profiting by ex- 
j)erience. Thus, a cat is more intelligent 
than a rabbit because it can learn more ; 
a dog, for the same reason, is still more in- 
telligent. A purely instinctive animal, 
one that has no memory, can have no con- 
ception of its past, and therefore no idea 
of its future. It lives wholly in the im- 
mediate present ; feeling, but not think- 
ing. It acts entirely on inclina- 
as me tion, not on reflection. It makes 
provision for the future, not 
with any notion of providing, 
but simply because it has an impulse 
to a certain course of action, the per- 
formance of which gives it pleasure of the 
kind a child derives from playing or eating, 
and with the ultimate result of which it 
is no more consciously concerned than a 
* child. If a caterpillar sheltered in a hole 
with the idea, founded on past experience, 
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of avoiding danger, his action would be 
intelligent. If, appealing to a memory in 
which a great number of complex expe- 
riences were stored, he took thought and 
. designed himself a shelter in 
of R f *** which provision was made for 
all sorts of remembered dangers, 
his action would be rational. 
But if, making no appeal to the past 
nor taking thought for the future, he 
builds only because impelled by an 
innate impulse, then, no matter how 
elaborate the edifice he rears, his action 
is instinctive. 

Animals low in the scale of hfe — for 
example, most insects — appear incapable 
of learning. But often they are won- 
derfully equipped by instinct. The de- 
tails of the behaviour of a small beetle, 
as quoted from Professor Lloyd Morgan, 
may not have been quite correctly ascer- 
tained, but they are sufficiently accurate 
for our purpose. 

A certain beetle (Sitaris) lays its eggs at the 
entrance of the galleries excavated by a kind of 
bee (Anthophora), each gallery leading to a cell. 
The young larvae are hatched as active little 
insects, with six legs, two long antennae, and 
four eyes, very different from the larvae of other 
beetles. They emerge from the egg in the autumn, 
and remain in a sluggish condition till the spring. 
At that time (in April) the drones of the bee 
emerge from the pupae, and as they pass out 
through the gallery the Sitaris larvae fasten upon 
them. There they remain till the nuptial flight 
of the Anthophora, when the larva passes from 
the male to the female bee. Then again they wait 
their chance. The moment the bee lays an egg, 
the Sitaris larva springs upon it. Even while the 
poor mother is carefully fastening up her cell, 
her mortal enemy is beginning^ to aevour her 
offspring, for the egg of the Anthophora serves 
not only as a raft, but as a repast. The honey, 
which is enough for either, would be too little 
for both, and the Sitaris, therefore, at its first 
meal, relieves itself from its only rival. After 
eight days the egg is consumed, and on the empty 
shell the Sitaris undergoes its first transformation, 
and makes its appearance in a very different 
form. ... It changes into a white, fleshy 
grub, so organised as to float on the surface of the 
honey, with the mouth beneath and the spiracles 
above the surface. ... In this, state it re- 


mains until the honey is consumed, and, after 
some further metamorphoses, develops into a 
perfect beetle in August. 

The beetle has sense organs ; therefore 
she feels. But we have no 
Woaderful to suppose that .she 

lAttmet of j-ejnembers or thinks. Memory 
the Beet e little use to her ; 

therefore parsimonious Nature bestows 
little or none. Cast adrift in a hostile 


world, she must come into existence 


ready armed by instinct for the battle of 


life. She has no time to learn, and during 
the rapid and strange changes in her 
career has little opportunity of acquiring 
knowledge that could beneficially guide 
her future conduct. Since memory and 
its corollary reflection are most developed 
in the highest animals, and are impercep- 
tible m the lower, they are clearly later 
and higher products of evolution than 
instinct. 

Family life is a product of memory, 
for the mate and offspring are r^-cognised ; 
therefore it always implies some degree 
of intelligence. The young are watched 
and protected, and taught by the higher 
animals. Opportunities are thus afforded 
of learning about tlie world, and more 
particularly of acquiring the traditions, 
the stored experiences, of the race. With 
the opportunity to profit by experience 
comes the ability to profit by it, and with 
the latter a gradual decay of instinct. 
Intelligence is substituted, more or less, 
for unthinking impulse. All the instincts 
are not lost, but in the higher animals 
we find no such elaborate innate impulses 
as in the lower. “ Sitaris ’’ is able to fend 
. for herself from the first ; but 

M 1* j ^st in proportion as animals 

. ft-^*** are highly placed in the scale 
^ ‘ of life, so they are helpless 

at the beginnings of consciousness, but 
correspondingly capable later. A young 
pig can run as soon as it is born, but the 
acquirements of the most learned pig 
are small compared to that of a dog, 
which, though more helpless than the pig 
at birth, is so teachable that he becomes 
the companion of man. Our domestic 
animals are all teachable, otherwise we 
could not tame them. 

Of living beings man is by far the most 
helpless at birth. He cannot even seek 
the breast. In him instinct is at its 
minimum. For him more than any other 
animal prolonged and elaborate tuition 
is necessary ; but so vast is his memory, 
and so great his power of utilising its 
stored experience, that in later life he is 
beyond comparison the most capable of 
the inhabitants of the earth. Compare 
what even a dull man knows, including 
the words of a language and its inflections 
and articulations, with what is acquired by 
the cleverest dog, and the immensity of 
the difference is at once apparent. We 
may take a solitary frog and rear him 
from the egg in an aquarium. If, subse- 
quently, we remove him to a pond, he 
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will take his j)lace with his fellows at once. care. It is said that they are led about 
He has little, if anything, to learn. In- the nest and instructed by older indi- 
stinctively he knows his food, and how viduals. They are reported to be playful, 
to seek it ; his enemies and rivals, and Most significant of all is the fact that 
how to escape or fight them ; his mate, some species have the habit of capturing 
and how to deal with her ; and she knows slaves belonging to other species, which 
how to dispose of her eggs. But how they take as pupae, never as adult ants, 
forlorn and helpless would be a man and to whom, as they develop, they teach 
reared from infancy in a dark cell out of their duties. The* slaves are 

sight and sound of his kind, and then in the World individuals, and have 

turned into a world where his experienced ^ ^ offspring, the supply being 

fellows struggle for existence ! maintained by fresh captures. 

Traditional knowledge — knowledge, that It follows that the slaves must learn their 
is, imparted by one generation to the next work, and therefore that their performance 
— is common enough amongst the higher of it is not instinctive, but intelligent, 
of the lower animals, and forms no It is a fair inference that many of the 
inconsiderable part of their mental equip- so-called instincts of ants are really 
ment. Thus we may see the hen teaching acquired habits, bits of knowledge and 
her chickens how to seek food, and the w^ays of thinking and acting which are 
cat instructing her kitten how to ambush handed dowm from one generation to the 
mice. Birds and mammals inhabiting next, not by actual inheritance, but 
desert islands have none of that fear of traditionally and educationally, just as 
man which in our country they acquire children receive from us language, or 
from dire experience. We have a saying, religion, or a trade. Indeed, there is 
“ as wild as a hawk ; but Darwdn reason to believe that the power of making 
relates how he almost ])ushcd a hawk mental acquirements has evolved to a 
from its perch with his gun in the Gala- greater degree in the favourable environ- 
F * fK Islands. Round our coasts ment of the ant-nest than among any /Other 

R*^**it* f * sea-birds are exceedingly species except man. 

e»« o shy; at London Bridge they The instincts of man, though compara- 
xperience from the hand. Formerly tively few and simple, are yet essential 
the Arctic seals, impelled by fear of bears, to his existence. He has the instinct of 
inhabited the outer margin of the floes ; hunger and the instinctive recognition 
at the present day they have retreated of food as food, the instincts to sleep 
from the more dangerous neighbourhood periodically, to rest wdien tired, and to 
of man to the landward edge. Antarctic sport when rested, the instincts of curiosity 
seals, harried by the great carnivora of and imitativeness, and the deferred in- 
the ocean, are watchful in the water ; stincts of sexual and parental love, and 
on land or on the surface of the ice, where perhaps one or two others. All these innate 
till lately they met no danger, they may impulses he shares with the lower animals, 
be slaughtered like sheep in a shambles, but those which impel him to store and 
They are capable of profiting by experi- use his vaster memory are more developed 
cnce ; but they are slow to learn, and can in him than in any other type. Thus the 
acquire but little. Judged by our human instinct of sport urges him, not only to 
standard, they are very stupid. The means develop his limbs, but, through experience, 
of escape adopted by Arctic seals, and to acquire dexterity and much besides, 
the means of capturing them, the ships and The little girl turns naturally to her doll, 
guns adopted by man, furnish a measure , which she handles as she will 
of the intellectual difierence. Essential baby. The play of a boy 

When animals are social, and so have as naturally involves contests, 

the opportunity of learning, not only which foreshadow the grimmer 

from their parents, but from other mem- battles of adult life. As he growls older the 
bers of the species, the power of making character of his sport changes. More and 
u.seful mental acquirements is corre- more it becomes an appeal to the wits, 
spondingly great. It reaches a remarkable an appeal to wider experience and a means 
degree of development even amongst of adding to it. 

insects, some species of which live The higher amongst the lower animals 
together in great communities. Young' also have their s}X)rts, which, in every 
ants, for example, are tended with anxious instance, are adapted to fit the members 


no 
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of the species for the future business of life. 
Compare, for example, the ambush and 
pounce of the kitten, the ardent chase and 
overthrow of the puppy, and the climbing 
proclivities of the kid. As a general rule, 
in proportion as an animal is capable of 
becoming intelligent, and as long as it is so 
capable, it is inclined to sport. A cat 
A CK*M* loses the desire early in life, 
PI p*#* ^ retains it to the end. 

fo^Jratte A Child’s play, therefore. 

IS no indication oi mere 
frivolity. It is the outward and visible sign 
of an eager and splendidly directed mental 
activity. Curiosity also prompts the child 
to store its memory. Imitativeness impels 
him to acquire those mental traits which 
enabled his progenitors to survive in their 
world. Parental love prompts to the care 
and instruction of ohspring. Very illu- 
minating and beautiful is the instinctive 
delight of some dull and careworn mother 
in babyish play with her infant, and 
her joy when it first takes notice,” and 
in its earliest beginnings of sj^eech and 
locomotion. 

Every animal species is fitted by its 
structures and their associated faculties 
to its particular place in Nature. In some 
cases it holds its own largely through the 
evolution of some one structure or group 
of structures. Thus, the bat is especially 
distinguished by the great development 
of its fingers and of the web between 
them, and the elephant by its trunk. 
The principal distinguishing physical pecu- 
liarity of man is the enormous relative 
size in him of that upper part of the verte- 
brate brain which is termed the cerebrum, 
and, we have every reason to believe, 
constitutes the organ of memory and 
thought. 

Associated in a special way with his 
great brain are his organs of speech and 
manipulation. These three stitictures, the 
brain, the vocal apparatus, and the hand, 
undoubtedly underwent concurrent evolu- 
tion by the constant survival, 
during a period of intense com- 
petition, of those individuals 
who were naturally the best 
capable jof receiving and storing experience, 
of using it for the intelligent manipulation 
of objects, and of communicating it to 
their fellows and descendants through the 
medium of speech. Even the highest of the 
lower animals are able to learn from one 
another only by example or through such 
very elementary verbal signs as calls, 


EvolutioA 
of Man's 
Powers 


growls, or cries of alarm, which express no 
more than simple emotions. 

Their traditional knowledge, therefore, 
is as nothing compared with that of 
man, who by means of articulated speech 
communicates not only information con- 
cerning sense impressions and emotions, 
but complex items of knowledge and 
processes of tliought which have been 
garnered, elaborated, and systematised 
during tens of thousands of years by 
millions of predecessors. Without speech, 
or some such method of communicating 
abstruse information, his great brain would 
be useless. But knowledge and powers of 
thought are of no avail unless they can be 
translated into action ; and for this the 
hands are necessary. To set free the fore 
limbs, which had hitherto been organs of 
locomotion, for their new function of 
manipulation, man became a biped, and 
assumed the erect posture — by no conscious 
effort, however, but solely by the survival 
of the fittest in each generation. 

Savage man, then, differs from the lower 
animals in that he has a larger brain, a 
more capacious memory, and greater 
powers of utilising and commu- 
nicating its contents. Modern 

Gremtnets^ man differs from ancient man 

rem nets jg gf longer 

experience. Civilised man differs from the 
savage chiefly in that he has invented and 
more or less perfected certain arti cial 
aids to speech, written symbols by means of 
which he is able to store in an available 
form knowledge immensely more abstruse 
and voluminous than would otherwise be 
f>ossible. His books are artificial memories 
and vehicles of communication of un- 
limited capacity and unerring accuracy. 
Moreover, by means of these symbols 
he is able, as in the mathematics, to per- 
form feats of thinking quite beyond the 
powers of his unaided mind ; just as by 
means of machinery and other mechanical 
contrivances he is able to perform physical 
feats beyond the unaided powers of hLs 
body. 

To memory, then, is due the advance of 
the savage beyond the lower animal ; to 
tradition, the child of memory, the advance 
of modern man beyond ancient mail ; to 
tradition stored in books the advance of 
civilised men beyond the savage. To 
written symbols are due also man's vast 
powers for future advance. The brute, 
the mammoth, the mastodon, the whale, 
the elephant, and the tiger, became ever 
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more and more helpless in the presence 
of a knowledge and an ingenuity that 
gathered with the rolling years, and, 
though accumulated for ages, were yet 
relativ^ely new things in this enormously 
old world. 

Low animals, in proportion as they lack 
memory, move in a narrow, instinctive 
groove. Their mental traits are all in- 
herited, and therefore each individual 
follows exactly in the footsteps of its j:)re- 
decessor. Since they cannot learn, they 
cannot adapt themselves to circumstances. 
Removed from the ancestral environment 
they perish. Cast in a rigid, inexpansive 
mould, every individual resembles every 
other of the same species, as much mentally 
as physically. 

It is different with man. He is pre- 
eminently the ediicable, the reflective, 
the adaptive animal. Since the exy)eri- 
ences of no two men are quite similar, 
they differ in knowledge, ideas, and 
aspirations, and, therefore, none are very 
closely alike mentalh^ The child does not 
follow exactly in the footsteps of the 
parent. So great is human adaptability 
that, though the mind of the 

an can savage differs immensely in all 
exce])t instinct and power of 
* ^ learning from that of the civil- 
ised man, yet, were the child of the latter 
trained from birth by the former, he could 
not be other than a savage. 

On the other hand, utter savages — for 
example, the Maories of New Zealand:^ — 
have passed in a single generation from 
barbarism to civilisation. The average 
individual amongst us may be trained to 
fill the role of a beggar or a king, a scientist 
or a monk, a thief or a legislator. He is 
able to dwell in the Tropics or in the Arctic, 
in the town or in the wild. Memory, know- 
ledge, intelligence, adaptability, are all 
links in a single chain of efficiency. 

Memory is of two sorts, conscious and 
unconscious. The conscious memory 
contains experiences which can be re- 
collected, such as the words of a language 
or the sights we have seen. The uncon- 
scious memory contains impressions which 
cannot be recalled to mind, but which 
are none the less important. Thus, we 
learn to use our limbs, a process which 
involves a precise but quite unconscious 
adjustment of the actions of numerous 
nerves and muscles, the very names and 
existences of which are known only to thfe 
an^omist. So, also, in youth we uncon- 


sciously imitate our fellows, adopting in 
great measure their mental tones and 
attitudes without knowing how or when 
we were influenced. Much, too, that was 
once capable of being recalled is added to 
that hidden store, and, though apparently 
lost, remains ])otent for good or evil. Our 
minds are like floating icebergs, of which 
the visible part is but a frac- 
tion of the whole, and are 
moved by deep currents in a 
seemingly unaccountable way. 
At birth the mind of a child, unlike that 
of a beetle, is practically blank. Sights and 
sounds and the other feelings convey 
no meanings to it. But soon the messages 
sent by the sensation are understood. 
In a few weeks the child evolves order out 


of chaos, and comprehends to a wonderful 
degree the world around it. It learns to 
move its muscles in a purposeful way, and 
in a year or two is able to walk and speak a 
language, and do a vast deal more besides. 
In these early years, the period of man’s 
greatest mental activity, are made his 
most valuable and indispensable acquire- 
ments. But as he becomes more and more 


completely equipped for the battle of life, 
his powers of adding to the store slowly 
decline. In adult life the gains are balanced 
by the losses. In old age the losses exceed 
the gains. Comj)are the perfection with 
which the young acquire the manners of 
.society, and every accent, inflection, and 
intonation of a language, with the im- 
perfections displayed when learning is 
undertaken later. 


We learn to do new things, acquire new 
knowledge, and think new thoughts with 
toil. But practice brings facility. In the 
end we perform with ease that which was 
acquired with difficulty. We cannot, 
however, unlearn as w^e learnt, by an act of 
will. The facility lingers, and, as a con- 
sequence, our actions and thoughts, our 
mental attitudes, our whole outlook on 
life becomes more or less automatic and 


Habits are 

Imitation 

Instincts 


stereotyped. In other words, 
our acquirements come at last 
to resemble instincts, and are 
often .so misnamed, as when a 


boy who has learned to dodge is said to 
avoid a blow instinctively. A being from 
another planet who for the first time saw 


a man walking or cycling could not distin- 


guish the nature of these acquirements from 
such instinctive movements as the running 
or flying of an insect. The patriotism of a 
Spartan or a Japanese differs from that of 
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a bee only in its mode of origin. In brief, 
the low animal is a creature of instincts, 
the man is a creature of habits, which are 
nothing other than imitation instincts. 

A principal function, then, of our faculty 
of making mental acquirements, of our 
conscious and unconscious memories, is to 
supply us with those automatic ways of 
If k* thinking and acting which are 

m \ 4* substitutes for instincts. 

Substitutes ^ 

- . ^ Our conscious memories sup- 

tor Instinct 1 

ply us with our stereotyped 
mental attitudes — desires, beliefs, aspira- 
tions, habitual way of thinking, and so 
forth. Our unconscious memories supply 
our stereotyped ways of acting — the auto- 
matic ways of acting we have just con- 
sidered. It is a principal business of our 
lives to acquire them ; but, though a great 
advantage is thus gained, one almost as 
great is lost. We act and think more 
quickly in familiar situations, but in pro- 
portion as we grow older we lose our 
splendid human capacity for learning. 
Beyond the verge of our imitation instincts 
spreads a domain, very wide in the infant, 
but narrowing as we pass towards old age, 
which is the real realm of the active 
intellect. Here, where thoughts and actions 
are not yet stereotyped, memory gathers 
fresh harvests, imagination plays, and 
reason ponders. Here man is a rational 
being in the strict sense of the word. 

A little thought renders it evident that 
a feeble-minded person, an idiot, or an im- 
becile, is always one with a defective 
memory. He is unable to profit like the 
normal individual from experience. The 
truth that the higher faculties are more 
often absent in the feeble-minded than 
the lower is due entirely to the fact that 
they can be acquired only by people 
whose receptive powers are well developed. 
In effect and in fact the feeble-minded 


person is an instance of reversion to a 
prehuman mental state. Judged by the 
human standard, every monkey is an 


Mind 

and 

Memory 


idiot. But the reversion is 
not complete, for, though the 
imbecile loses some part of his 
power of profiting by experi- 


ence, he regains no part of the lost power 
of being guided by instinct. Therefore 
he is correspondingly helpless as com- 
pared with a lower animal. 


Owing to the constitution of the human 
mind, some decay of the faculty of profiting 
by experience accompanies advancing age. 
But it need seldom be so great as it usually 


H 


is, and nev^er so great as it often is. Cer- 
tain mental attitudes, certain systems of 
education, certain environments, leave 
the mind of the man almost as open as 
that of a little child ; others inflict on it 
premature senility. An Aristotle or a 
Darwin learns to the last year of his long 
life ; a Mohammedan or a Tibetan ecclesias- 
tic is old before he has ceased to be young. 
Convinced that pestilence is due directly 
to the wrath of God, he scorns the notion 
that sanitation can be right or useful ; 
believing that the earth is flat, no evidence 
will convince him that it is round ; holding 
his sacred religion with a steadfast faith, 
he will murder the heretic rather than think 


out his propositions. 

But habits of stupidity are not confined 
to particular regions of thought. Becoming 
almost as incapable of mental change as 
a beetle, a man may undergo an arrest of 
mental development which differs from 
that of the idiot only because it occurs 
later in life, is less complete, and is 
acquired, not innate. In his ordinary 
surroundings he appears a normal person ; 
but placed among people of more open 

mind, his brute-like inability 
* to learn suggests sharply the 

resemblance to the feeble- 

Men differ ^5 

Man has conquered the earth because he 
is p.*e f'minently the educable, the adap- 
tive animal. His educability — indeed, his 
whole thinking capacity — depends on 
his memory. He has few instincts, a 
fact which increases his mental ductility ; 
but one of the most important of his 
instincts is imitativeness, which impels 
him to copy not only such obvious 
things as the speech of his predecessors, 
but their mental attitudes as well. In 


this way not only the actual knowledge 
and beliefs but also the habits of thought 
of one generation are handed on to the 
next. Apart from a few instincts which are 
more active in the child than in the adult, 


and two or three others whose appearance 
is deferred till later life, the whole mental 
difference between the child and the adult 


lies in the fact that the former has a great 
memory in the sense that it is very capable 
of storing experience, whereas the latter 
has a great memory in the sense that it has 
already stored much experience. As parent 
to child, so one racial generation hands 
on its acquirements to the next, but with 
greater certainty; for the parent is not 
the only influence in the life of the child, 
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who imitates many other people, some- 
times more closely than the parent ; 
whereas, since few individuals travel 
during youth, the young are seldom 
influenced by others than by members of 
their own race. Except in times of great 
change, therefore, racial generations re- 
semble one another even more closely than 
parents and children. 

Like individuals, races differ in their 
mental characteristics. The English have 
one set of characters, the J apanese another, 
and the Russians a third. The problem 
of the extent to wLich these characters 
are inborn or acquired is very important 
to the student of history. Accordingly 
as we believe they are the one or the 
other we are driven to accept one or other 
of two very different readings of the past. 

Are races, then, brave or cowardly, 
energetic or slothful, enlightened or 
aavage, and so forth, by nature or by 
training ? Are the qualities that have 
enabled some races to flourish, while 
others are decadent, transmitted as 
instincts or handed on, as knowledge is ? 
The reader has now materials of a kind 
- not usually found in historical 

• works on which to found a 

Life judgment. He must bear in 

mind that, while ?ii English 
infant reared by cannibals would retain 
the bodily characteristics of his race 
mentally, he could not be other than 
a savage. He must remember also that 
some races have altered their mental 
characteristics very rapidly. Thus, in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, immedi- 
ately after the long Dark Ages, the 
British and several other European races 
suddenly became intellectually active 
and socially progressive. The Japanese 
supply a more modern, the Greeks and 
Romans more ancient, instances. The 
latter quite as suddenly sank into abysmal 
degradation. Innate mental characters, 
such as the instincts, usually change so 
slowly that not merely historical but geo- 
logical time elapses before the alteration is 
perceptible. Again, the reader must note 
that, vfhile the opinion that racial traits 
are inborn is nearly universal, most men 
act as if they knew them to be acquired ; 
for nearly all men are careful in training 
their children, especially with respect to 
those traits that contribute to the for- 
mation of character. ♦ 

Doubtless, races of men differ innately 
in mind as they do in body, but these 
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differences can occur only within narrow 
limits. The instincts of all races are, of 
course, very similar, for all the instincts 
are essential to the preservation of life. 
But races may differ in strength of 
instinct, and more especially in powers of 
memory. Thus it Ls possible, or probable, 
that the English, for example, are more 
capable of profiting by ex- 
perience than Australian blacks. 
rmeu to Certainly, their brains are 
emem er other hand, the 

brain grows under the stimulus of use, and 
therefore the larger size of the English 
brain may be due to more arduous latour. 

Lastly, the reader must ask himself the 
question : What mental effects have 
centuries of freedom or slavery, or of 
civilisation, or of barbarism, on races ? 
Do they produce innate changes, or do 
they merely render certain acquirements 
so nearly universal that their perpetuation 
by imitation is insured ? If he supposes 
that the changes are innate, he must ask 
himself the additional question whether 
they arose through the transmission of 
parental acquirements to offspring, or 
through the actual and constant destruc- 
tion in certain environments of certain 
definite types of individuals who were 
thus prevented from leaving offspring and 
so perpetuating their like. The former 
hypothesis is now generally repudiated by 
science. The latter may be true, but as 
yet has not been supported by evidence.; 
or at any rate is supported only by such 
evidence as that which Mill and Buckle 
denounced. In either case, though histoiy 
may furnish him with intellectud occupa- 
tion, it will supply few lessons of practical 
v^lue. If, on the other hand, he has 
perceived the greatness of the part played 
in the human mind by acquirement, if he 
has noted that man is man, a thinking 
and rational being, the conqueror of the 
earth, only because he is the most im- 
pressionable and therefore the most 
^ « adaptable of living t3q)es, the 

VaUie^of i^^sider wiU-^ learn from the 
A oe o racial see-saw of the past what 
*» ory of mental training have 

conduced to success and happiness and 
what to ruin, and so perhaps he may find 
himself in a position to help the fortunes 
of his people and his children. The real 
value of history, as in the last analysis 
of all experience, lies in its educational 
applications. 

G. Archdall Reid 




THE WORLD BEFORE HISTORY 

By Professor Johannes Ranke 

THE WONDERFUL STORY OF DRIFT AAN 


E history of the world is the historj^ 
of the human mind. The oldest 
documents affording us knowledge of it 
lie buried in those most mighty and 
comprehensive historical archives, the 
geological strata of our planet. Natural 
philosophy has learned to read these 
stained, crumpled, and much- torn pages 
^ , that record the habitation of 

OrcirBook by living beings ; but 

of History ^ sections of this book 

of the universe have yet been 
perused, and these appear but frag- 
mentary in comparison with the whole 
task. The passages that relate to the 
human race are small in number and often 
even ambiguous, and it is only the last 
pages that can give an account of it. 

The oldest undisputed traces of the 
presence of man on the earth that have 
hitherto been discovered are met with in 
the strata of the Drift Epoch, and it is 
only during the last generation that the 
existence of Drift Man ” has been 
palaeontologically proved beyond dispute. 
The late Sir J. Prestwick believed, how- 
ever — and his results have been confirmed 
by later discoveries — in the existence of 
evidence of the presence of man in 
Western Europe before the present 
river system of our land was established, 
long before the age of the “ Drift relics. 
The evidence consists of rudely shaped 
pieces of flint, apparently artificially 
chipped along one or more edges. These 
supposed implements are termed “ Eoliths." 
They were first discovered by Mr. 


Benjamin Harrison in the high-level 
plateau, probably of the Upper Pliocene 
Age, in Kent, and their significance is 
now widely accepted. 

Up to the middle of last century research 
appeared to have established as a positive 
fact that man could not be traced back to 
the older geological strata ; remains oi 
man were said to be found only in the 
newest stratum of the earth’s formation — 
in the alluvial, or " recent " stratum. The 
bones of man were accordingly claimed to 
be sure guides to the geological formations 
of the present time, as the bones of the 
mammoth and cave-bear were to the strata 
of the Drift. Where traces of man were 
found it was considered as proved by 
natural science that the particular stratum 
in which they occurred was to be allotted 
to the most recent system, which we see 
forming and being transformed under our 
eyes at the present day. 

While it was declared that man belonged 
to the alluvicQ stratum, it was at the same 
time stated, according to the doctrine, of 
Tk- Cuvier, which had the weight 

of a dogma, that man could 
cJuttfopL. not have belonged to an older 
geological stratum or era, 
and therefore not even to the next older 
one, the Drift. The beginning and the end 
of geological eras are marked by mighty 
transformations which have caused a local 
interruption in the formation of the strata 
of the earth’s surface. In many cases we 
can point to volcanic eruptions as the 
chief causes, but more especially to a 
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change in the distribution of land and 
water. Cuvier had conceived these changes 
involving the transformation to have b^n 
violent terrestrial revolutions, the col- 
lapse of all existing things, in which all 
living beings belonging to the past epoch 
must have been annihilated. It app^ed 
impc^ible that a living thing could have 
survived this hypothetical battle of the 
element, and passed from an older epoch 
into the next one ; and the new epoch was 
supposed to have received plants and 
animals by re-creation. All this had to be 
applied to man also ; he was supposed to 



A PAGE FROM NATURE’S HISTORY BOOK 
It is in the successive layers of the earth's strata with 
their human and animal remains that we read the story 
of the paat. Embedded in the earth itself we have 
the existence of ‘"Drift Man" established. Our illus- 
tration is that of a section of the f«uou8 Kent's Cavern, 
near Torquay, which is rich in prehistoric remains. 

have come into existence only in the 
alluvial period. Not without consideration 
lor the Mosaic account of the Creation, 
which, like the creation legends of numer- 
ous peoples scattered far and wide over all 
the continents of the earth, teUs of a great 
deluge at the beginning of the present 
age, the Pleistocene Epoch of the earth's 
formation preceding the present period had 
been termed the Flood Epoch, or Diluvium. 
In its stratifications it was thought that 
(he effects of great deluges could largely 
be recognised ; but the human eye could 
aot have beheld these, for, according to 
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the catastrophe theory, it ai^eared -out <oi 
the question that man could have been 
witness of the Flood.” 

Here modem research in the pirimeval 
history or palaeontology of mankind begins, 
starting freun the ccu^ete transfonnatiiHi 
of the doctrine of the geoiogk^-e^^ 
brought about by Lyell ancT his school. 

Proofs of terrestrial revolu- 
fions, as local phenomena and 
H***4ia marks, are doubtless to 

be found, imposing enough to 
make the views of the older school appear 
intelligible ; but, generally speaking, a 
complete interruption of the existing con- 
ditions did not take place between the 
periods. Everything tends to prove that 
even in the earlier eras the transforma- 
tion of the earth’s surface went on in prac- 
tically the same way as we see it going on 
before our eyes to-day in a degree that is 
slight only to appearance. The effects of 
volcanic action ; the rising and sinking of 
continents and islands, and the alteration 
in the distribution of sea and land caused 
thereby ; the inroads of the sea and its 
work in the destruction of coasts ; the 
formation of deltas and the overflowing of 
rivers ; the action of glaciers and torrents 
in the mountains, and so forth, are con- 
stantly working, more or less, at the 
transformation of the earth’s surface. 

As we see these newest alluvial deposits 
being formed, so in principle have the 
strata of the earlier eras also been 
formed, and their miles of thickness prove, 
not the violence of extreme and sudden 
catastrophes, but only the length of time 
that was necessary to remove such mighty 
masses here and pile them up there. It 
was not sudden general revolutions of 
great violence, but the slowly working 
forces, small only to appearance, well 
known from our present-day surroundings, 
which destroy in one place and buildup 
again in another with the material ob- 
tained from the destruction — it was these 
which were the causes of the 
gradual transformation of the 
earth in all periods of its his- 
tory comparable to the present. 
According to this new conception of 
geological processes, a general destruction 
of plants and animals at the end of eras, 
and a new creation at the beginning 
of the following ones, was no longer a 
j^stulate of science as it had been. The 
living creatures of the earliest eras could 
now be claimed as ancestors of those 


Nat«re*t 

Unbroken 

Chain 



This indicates a vast stretch of the lost land of England* looking towards the Scilly Isles from Land’s End. All 
between the broken lines was once land as far as Scilly, thirty miles away and fifty miles thence to Lisard Point. 



In old maps Bavent was for- 
merly the most easterly point of 
England; now that is Lowestoft. 



The coast of England is being slowly worn away by the sea. In many places 
houses have been swallowed up. Here we see the disintegrating process going 
on at Holderness, where the sea front presented this appearance after a gale. 




SLOW INFLUENCES THAT DESTROY IN ONE PLACE AND BUILD UP IN ANOTHER 
The coming of the sea over the land is so slow as to be almost imperceptible, but these pictures illustrate its pro- 
gress. The pictures in the upper half of the page show how the sea is encroaching on the coast ; the opposite res u!t 
IS shown in the bottom view from Reigate Hill, where we see an ancient arm of the sea now a rich and populous valk^. 
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EUROPE BEFORE THE BRITISH ISLES WERE FORMED 
This map and section illnstrate the coast line of Prehistoric Europe when 
the British Isles were part of the Continent and the North Sea did not 
exist. The black parts of the section were all above the level of the Atlantic. 


living to-day ; the chain 
seems nowhere com- 
pletely broken. The an- 
cestors of the human race 
were also to be sought in 
the strata of the earlier 
geological periods. 

Among the forces 
which we find attended 
by a transformation of 
the fauna and flora of 
the earth's eras, the in- 
fluences of climatic 
changes in particular are 
clearly and surely shown. 

In that primeval period 
in which the coal group 
was formed the climate 
in widely different parts 
of the earth was com- 
paratively equable, little 
divided into zones, and 
of a moist warmth ; this 
IS proved by the really 
gigantic masses of plant 
growth implied by the 
formation of many coal 
strata, in which the 
remains of a luxuriant 
cr3q)togamic flora are 
everywhere embedded, 
fn Greenland, in the 
strata belonging to the 
chalk period, and even 
in the deposits of the 
Tertiary Period, which 
immediately precedes the 
Drift Era, the remains 
of higher dicotyledonous 
plants of tropical charac- 
ter arc found. The 
occurrence of palaeozoic 
coral reefs in high lati- 
tudes also goes to prove 
that the temperature of 
the sea water there was higher at that 
time : in fact, that a tropical climate 
existed in the farthest north — an extreme 
contrast to the present ice-sheet on its 
land and the icebergs of its seas. 

In Central Europe the climatic conditioas 
can have been only slightly different. During 
the middle Tertiary Period palms grew in 
Switzerland ; and even at the end of the 
Tertiary Period, as it was slowly passing 
into the Drift Era, the climate in Central 
Europe was still warmer than now, being 
much like that of Northern Italy, and its 
protected west coast the Riviera. There 
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was also a rich flora, partly evergreen, and 
a fauna adapted to such mild surroundings. 
Even in the oldest (Preglacial) strata, and 
again in the middle (Interglacial) strata 
of the Central European drift, there was 
still an abundant plant-growth requiring 
a temperate climate, at any rate not more 
severe than Central Europe possesses at 
the present day. Our chief forest trees 
grew even then — the pine, fir, larch, and 
yew, and also the oak, maple, birch, hazel, 
etc. On the other hand, Northern and 
Alpine forms are absent among the plants. 
The same holds good of the animal 
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THE SUBMERGED LANDS OF EUROPE 
This map and section show how the Continental shelf of Europe runs out 
to the Atlantic, and how enormous is the area now submerged in the com- 
paratively shallow water of the North Sea, the Irish Sea, and the Channel. 


world, which was certainly much farther 
removed than the plant world from the 
conditions prevailing now. The gigantic 
forms — the elephant, rhinoceros, and hip- 
popotamus— appear particularly strange 
to us, as also the large beasts of prey — 
the hyena, lion, etc. But besides these, and 
the giant deer with its powerful antlers, and 
two large bovine species — the bison and 
the urus — there were also the majority 
of the present wild animals of Central 
and Northern Europe that were originally 
natives — as the horse, stag, roe, wild boar, 
and beaver, with the smaller rodents and 


insectivora, and the 
wolf, fox, lynx, and 
bears, of which last 
the cave-bear was far 
larger than the present 
brown bear, and even 
than the Polar and 
grizzly bears. 

We have sure proofs 
that through a decrease 
in the yearly temper- 
ature a glacial period set 
in over Europe, North 
Asia, and North 
America, burying vast 
areas under a sheet of 
ice, of the effect and 
extent of which North- 
ern Greenland, with its 
ground-relief veiled in 
inland ice, can give us 
an idea. 

The immediate conse- 
quence of this total 
climatic change was an 
essential change in the 
fauna. Forms that were 
not suited to the dete- 
riorated climate , that 
could neither stand it 
nor adapt themselves to 
it, were first compelled 
to retire, and then were 
exterminated. This fate 
befell the hippopota- 
muses, and also one of 
the two elephant species, 
Elephas antiquus, with 
its dwarf breeds in Sicily 
and Malta, probably 
thus developed by this 
retreat ; then the 
rhinoceros - like Bias- 
motherium, a species of 
beaver; the Trogon- 
iherhmy and the powerful cat Machairodm 
or TriicifcHs, which still lived in England, 
France, and Liguria during the Drift 
Period. Other animals, like the lion and 
hyena, withdrew to more southerly regions, 
not affected by the increasing cold and 
more remote from its effects. 

On the other hand, according to Von 
Zittel’s description, an immigration of 
cold-loving land animals took place, which 
at the present day live either in the Far 
North or on the wild Asiatic steppes, or in 
the high mountain ranges. These new 
immigrants mixed with the surviving forms 
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of the older drift fauna. The latter lived, 
as we have seen, by no means in a warm 
climate, but only in a temperate " nor- 
therly ” one, even in the warmer periods 
of the epoch. So we can understand that 
many of this older animal community were 
well able to adapt themselves to colder 
climatic conditions, and among them two 

the elephant and rhinoceros, 
AninaU whose kin we now find only 

in the warmest climes. But a 
thick woolly coat made these two Drift 
animals well fitted to defy a raw climate — 
namely, the woolly-haired mammoth, Ele- 
phas primigenius, one of the two Drift 
species of elephants of Europe, and the 
woolly-haired rhinoceros, Rhinoceros anti- 
quitatis, A second species of rhinoceros, 
Rhinoceros merckii, was also preserved, 
and maintained its region of distribution. 
The horse was now more largely distri- 
buted, and inhabited the plains in herds ; 
but, above all, the reindeer immigrated 
along with other animals that now belong 
only to Far Northern and Arctic regions, 
and pastured in large herds at the edges of 
the glaciers. With the reindeer, although 
less frequent, was the musk-ox of the Far 
North, , besides many other cold-loving 
species, such as the lemming, snow-mouse, 
glutton, ermine, and Arctic fox. Many of 
the animal forms that were very frequent 
then, in the Drift Period, appear now in 
Central Europe only as Alpine dwellers, 
living on the borders of eternal snow, such 
as the ibex, chamois, marmot, and Alpine 
hare. 

Of special importance for our main 
question is the great invasion of Europe 
by Central Asiatic animals ; immigrants 
direct from the Asiatic steppes pushed 
westward as in a migration of nations,” 
among them the wild ass, saiga antelope, 
bobac, Asiatic porcupine, zizel, jumping 
mouse, whistling hare, and musk shrew- 
Th. AnJm.1 According as the gla- 

I&TAttoA inland ice grew or 


of EorQp« 


shrank, the animals of the 


glacial period advanced more 
or less far to the North or retired more 
to the South, extending or reducing 
their range of distribution. The Gla- 
cial Period was no invariable climatic 
phenomenon. It is perfectly certain that 
a first Glacial Period with a low yearly 
temperature, under the influence of which 
the ice-masses, with their moraines, ad- 
vanced a long way from the North and 
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from the high mountains, so that in 
Germany, for instance, only a compara- 
tively narrow strip remained free and 
habitable for higher forms of life between 
the two opposing rivers of ice — was suc- 
ceeded by at least one period of warmer 
climate, and that certainly jiot a short 
one. The mean yearly temperature had 
increased so much that the ice-masses 
melted to a considerable extent, and had 
to retire far to the North and into the high 
valleys of the Alps. In this warmer inter- 
glacid Period, as it is called, the Drift 
animals advanced far to the North, es- 
pecially the mammoth, which, with the 
exception of the greater part of Scan- 
dinavia and Finland (districts which 
remained covered with ice during the Inter- 
glacial Period), is distributed throughout 
the drift strata of the whole of Europe 
and North Africa, and as far as Lake 
Baikal and the Caspian Sea in Northern 
Asia. Even the older Drift fauna, so far 
as it had not yet died out or retired, 
returned to its old habitats, so that the 


Interglacial fauna of Central Europe ap- 
pear very similar to the Preglacial fauna. 
Tike ChMn e ^ long-sustained decrease of 
of lc€ once more to 

growth of the ice, which in 

Age 

almost reconquered the territory it had 
won at first. 

In consequence of these oscillations in 
the climatic conditions of the Drift Era 
as a whole, we have to distinguish the 
PregJacial Era and the Interglacial Era, 
as warmer sub-periods of the Drift, 
from the real Glacial Periods. The latter 
appear as a first, or earlier, and a second, 
or later Glacial Period, as remains of 
which the zone of the older moraines and 
the zone of the later ones clearly mark 
the limits of the former glaciation. 

It was this second deterioration of the 


climate, with the fresh advances made 
by the glaciers and masses of inland ice, 
which definitely did away with the older 
Drift fauna that ^was not equal to the 
sudden climatic change. Nor did the* 
woolly-haired rhinoceros, the Rhinoceros 
merckii, and the cave-bear survive the 
climax of the new Glacial Period. Even tjie 
woolly-haired mammoth succumbed. It 
and the woolly-haired rhinoceros, accoil- 
panied by the musk-ox and bison, had 
made their way into the Far North of Asia. 
But while the two last species bore the 
inclem^cies of the climate, the rhino* 
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TYPES OF ANIMALS SURVIVING IN CENTRAL EUROPE FROM THE DRIFT PERIOD 
Many of the animal form? that were very frequent in the Drift Period appear now in Central Europe only as 
Alpine dwellers, living^ on the borders of eternal snow Such are the ibex, chamois, marmot, and Alpine hare. 


ceroses and elephants met their end here. 
And yet they had long preserved their 
lives on the borders of eternal ice. Whole 
carcases, both of the woolly-haired and 
Merckian rhinoceroses, and also of the 
woolly-haired mammoth, the bison, and 
the musk-ox, with skin and hair and well 
preserved soft parts, have been discovered 
m the ice and frozen ground between the 
Yenisei and Lena, and on the New 
Siberian Islands at the mouth of the 
Lena. The carcases of the mammoth 


and rhinoceros tound imbedded in the ice 
were covered with a coat of thick woolly 
hair and reddish-brown bristles ten inches 
long ; about thirty pounds of hair from 
such a mammoth were placed in the St. 
Petersburg Natural History Museum. A 
mane hung from the animal’s neck almost 
to its knees, and on its head was soft hair 
a yard long. The animals were therefore 
in this respect well equipped for enduring 
a cold climate. As regards their food they 
were also adapted to a cold climate, traces 
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of coniferae and willows— that is, “ Northern 
plants '' — having been found in the hollows 
of the molar teeth of mammoths and 
rhinoceroses. The mammoth proves to 
have had greater resisting power, and to 
have been more fit for further migrations, 
than the rhinoceros. The latter’s range 
of distribution extended over the whole 
of Northern and Temperate 
BremkiAK Europe, China and Central Asia, 

A \ th Northern Asia and Siberia. 

* But, as we have seen, the mam- 

moth penetrated not only into North Africa, 
but, what is of the highest importance for 
the proper understanding of the settling of 
the New World, even into North America. 

The connection which in earlier geo- 
logical periods had united Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and North America in the greatest 
homogeneous zoogeographical kingdom, 
the Arctogaea, was broken during the 
Tertiary and Drift Periods, so that several 
zoogeographical provinces were formed. 
The connection with North America was 
the first to be broken, so that even in the 
last two divisions of the Tertiary Period, 
the Miocene and Pliocene Epochs, the Old 
and the New Worlds stood in the relation 
of independent zoogeographical provinces 
to one another. Now, it is of the greatest 
importance to note that during the Drift 
Period North America again received some 
Northern immigrants from the Old World, 
according to Von Zittel “ probably via: 
Eastern Asia.” Consequently, during the 
Drift Period communication existed, at 
least temporarily, between Asia and Norfh 
America in the region of Bering Strait, 
sufficient to allow the mammoth and 
some companions to migrate from the one 
continent to the other. In Kotzebue 
Sound mammoth remains are found in the 
” ground-ice formation,” together with 
those of the horse, elk, reindeer, musk-ox 
and bison. Mammoth remains are also 
known to have been found in the Bering 
Islands, St. George in the Pribylov group, 
_ . and Unalaska, one of the 

Co^mnions Aleutian Islands. In that 

M period the mammoth arrived in 

Mammoth ^ colonist 

driven from the Old. It spread widely over 
British North America, Alaska, and 
Canada ; it has also been found in Ken- 
tucky. A relatively recent union of the 
circumpolar regions of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere — of Europe, Asia, and North # 
America — is also proved by the occurrence 
of animals that we recognise as companions 


of the mammoth, but which, surviving the 
Glacial Period, are still distributed over the 
whole region, such as the reindeer, elk, and 
bison. The absence in Asia of several 
animals specially characteristic of the 
European Drift (the hippopotamus, ibex, 
chamois, fallow-dear, wildcat, and cave- 
bear) explains also their absence in the 
North American Drift fauna. It is par- 
ticularly strange that the cave-bear did not 
reach Northern Asia. It is otherwise the 
most frequent beast of prey of the Drift 
Period, and hundreds of its carcases often 
lie buried in the caves and clefts it once 
inhabited. In Southern Russia numerous 
remains of it are found, whereas in the 
English caves it is rarer, the cave-hyena 
predominating here. Apart from the 
exceptions just mentioned, J. F. Brandt 
considers North Asia and the high Northern 
latitudes to be the region in which the 
European, North Asiatic, and North 
American land fauna had concentrated 
during the Tertiary and Drift Periods, and 
whence their migrations and advances 
took place according as it grew older. As 
the northern fauna spread over more 
^ , southern latitudes during 

Arrwl'l the Drift Period, they took 
. _ possession of the habitats 

of the species there belong- 
ing to the Tertiary Period, drove them 
back into tropical and subtropical regions, 
and formed the real stock of the Drift, 
fauna, as described by Von Zittel in his 
‘‘ Palaeozoology.” 

One thing is certain — namely, that the 
northern borders of Siberia were not the 
real home of the mammoth and its com- 
panions ; the original habitat of these 
animals points to the far interior of Asia, 
particularly to the wild table-lands, where 
they so4ar steeled themselves in enduring 
the climate that in the course of the Glacial 
Period half the world became accessible 
to them. As far as is known to-day, the 
mammoth arrived in Europe earlier than 
on the northern borders of Asia, where, 
protected by climatic conditions, its 
remains are most numerous and best 
preserved. The number of these gigantic 
animals must have been very considerable 
in this Far Northern region for a time, 
judging from the abundance of bones 
found there. In Central Europe only a few 
places are known — such as Kannstatt, 
Predmost in Moravia, etc. — where the 
mammoth is found with similar frequency. 
The mammoth attained its widest dis- 



AN ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE PREHISTORIC MAMMOTH 
This stuffed carcase of a mammoth is the rarest treasure of St Petersburg: Academy. Skeletons of these 
creatures exist in plenty, but actual carcases are very rare. This was found embedded in the ice on the New 
Sibenan Islands. One carcase so embedded was discovered five jrears before it could be freed from the ice 


tribution in the Interglacial Period. In 
that period it crossed the Alps, and arrived 
on the other side, in North Asia, at the 
border of the “ stone-ice masses of inland 
ice that were still 
preserved from the 
first Glacial Period. 

The vegetation there 
was richer then than 
it is to-day ; now 
only the vegetation 
of the tundra can 
exist. Animals found 
coniferae, willows, 
and alders in suffi- 
cient quantity to 
enable them to keep 
in herds. All the 
same, we have not 
to imagine the cli- 
mate on the borders 
of the ice to have 
been “ genial," for 
from that period originate the mammoth 
carcases that are found frozen entire in 
crevasses of the ice-fields. When the new 
period of cold — the second Glacial Period — 
began, these Far Northern regions must 


have become unsuitable for the mammoth 
owing to the want of food. Von Toll, who 
has examined tlie fossil ice-beds and, 
their relation to the mammoth carcases 
particularly on New 
Siberian Islands, says: 

The mammoths and 
their contemporaries 
lived where their re- 
mains are found ; they 
died out gradually 
in consequence of 
physical geographical 
changes in the region 
they inhabited, and 
through no catas- 
trophe; their carcases 
were deposited dur- 
ing low temperatures, 
partly on the river- 
terraces, and partly on 
the banks of lakes or 
on glaciers (inland ice), 
and covered with mud ; 
like the ice-masses that 
formed the foundation of their graves, their 
mummies were preserved to the present day, 
thanks to the persistent or increasing cold. 

The woolly-haired mammoth did not 
survive the second Glacial Period 
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SKELETON OF A MAMMOTH 
in the Natural History Museum, South Kensington. 
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anywhere ; in the post-Glacial Period its 
traces have disappeared. 

The Drift series of strata are nowhere so 
clearly exemplified as in the New Siberian 
Islands, where the Drift stone-ice still 
forms very extensive high “ ice-cliffs,' ' 
always covered with a layer of loam, sand, 
and peat, and having precipices often 
of great height — in one place seventy- 
two feet. 

Embedded in these cliffs of stone- 
ice have been found the mammoth car- 
cases, which formerly sank into crevices 
in the ice. These crevices are partly 
filled up with snow, 
which has turned into ■ 

“firn" and finally ' 

into ice, but partly ' ? 

also with loam or I 
sand, which are ' ' “V;.' 

merged above imme- 
diately into the strata 
overlying the stone- : 
ice. In the year 
i860 Bojavski, the 
mammoth - hunter, 
found a mammoth, 
with all its soft parts '• 
preserved, sticking 
upright in a crevice 
in the ice filled with 
loam ; in 1863 it was 
thrown down, to- 
gether with the coast- ^ 
wall that sheltered it, ; 
and washed away by 
the sea. , 

The Tungiisc Schu- : 
machow had been ■ _ J: 
more fortunate as a survivor of 





on to the sand of the coast. Here Adams 
found the carcase in 1806, or as much as the 
dogs and wild animals had left of it. The 
whole skeleton, with a portion of the flesh, 
skin, and hair, has since formed one of 
the chief ornaments of the coUection in' the 
Academy at St. Petersburg. According 
to Von Toll, who personally 'visited the 
site of Bojavski's discovery, the following 
profile presented itself there : first the 
tundra stratum ; then an alternation of 
thin strata of loam and ice ; under these 
a peat-like layer of grass, leaves, and 
other vegetation, that had been washed 

; together; then a fine 

layer of sand, with 
remains of etc., 

: ' and finally stone-ice. 

another place, in 
^ ' ^ Gulf Anabar, in 73° 
Mitnde, Von 
Tod also found the 
^ ground-moraine un- 
^ der a fossil ice-bed, 
' which appears to 
])rove his theory of a 
Drift region of inland 
ice, of which the 
, stone-ice beds of New' 
Ji Siberia and Esch- 
scholtz Bay are re- 
I mains. 

f Of these strata the 
frozen loam deposits 
over the stone-ice, 
. containing the wil- 

! low and the alder, 

1 are doubtless Inter- 
J glacial. Some of the 
IE DRIFT PERIOD remains of the alder 






more lortunate as a survivor of the drift period remains ol tne alder 
early as 1799. During SSlr*? >'ire in such wonder- 

hlS boating expedi- present day on the larger remnants of its former ful preservation that 
tions along the coast, there are still leaves 

on the look-out for mammoth-tusks, he and whole clusters of catkins on the 
observed one day, between blocks of ice, branches, 

a shapeless block which was not at all The land-mass to which the present 
like the masses of driftwood that are New Siberian Islands belong was only 
generally found there. In the following dismembered at the end of the Inter- 
year the block had melted a little, but it glacial Period, when colder sea-currents 
was only at the end of the third summer procured an entrance, and the accumula- 
that the whole side and one of the tusks tion of snow-masses diminished simul- 
of a mammoth appeared plainly out of the taneously with the sinking of the land, 
ice ; the animal, however, still remained whereas the cold increased. The flora 
sunk in the ice-masses. At last, towards died off, says Von Toll, and the animal 
the end of the fifth year, the ice between world was deprived of the possibility of 
the ground and the mammoth melted roaming freely over vast areas. Only 
more quickly than the rest, the base one representative of the great Drift fauna, 
began to slope, and the enormous mass, * the musk-ox, has been able to preserve its 
impelled by its own weight, glided down life to the present day on the larger 


THE WONDERFUL STORY OF DRIFT MAN 


of tlie 
lee 'Age 


mmnants of its former vast home, such as 
Greenland and Giinnell Land. 

As we have said, the geological and 
climatic conditions in all regions of the 
earth altected by the Glacial Period were 
closely similar to those just described. 
In other places the Drift stone-ice has long 
disappeared, but the ground-moraines of 
the former inland ice-masses, 
and the surface-moraines (ter- 
minal and lateral) of the former 
gigantic glaciers, constitute its 
unobliterated traces. On the moraines 
of the earlier Glacial Period we find the 
strata of the Interglacial Period deposited, 
and on the later moraines of the second 
(last) Glacial Period lie the remains of the 
post -Glacial Period, in the course of which 
a continual increase in the yearly tempera- 
ture — probably only a few degrees of the 
thermometer — caused the glaciers to melt 
and retreat, and opened the way for the 
return of plants and animals to what had 
been deserts of snow and ice. The place 
formerly occupied by the Interglacial 
and Glacial fauna is then taken by the 
post-Glacial fauna, which proves consider- 
ably different. 

A number of the most characteristic 
species of the former sections of the Drift 
Period are already absent in the earliest 
post-Glacial deposits ; the fauna approaches 
nearer and nearer in its composition to 
that of the present day. The inland ice- 
masses and gigantic glaciers began to melt 
away, and gradually retired to the present 
limits of the glaciation that forms the 
remains of the Glacial Period of the Drift. 
The animal forms of the beginning of the 
post-Glacial Period are still living, and the 
plants characterising this final stage of 
the Drift Period are still growing on the 


borders of the ice at the present day. In the 
post-Glacial Period a few Northern forms — 
such as the reindeer, lemming, ringed lem- 
ming, glutton, zizel, whistling hare, and 
jumping mouse — still retained for a time 
their habitats in Central Europe. Part 
of the Drift fauna — as the horse, wild ass, 
saiga antelope, and Asiatic porcupine 
— concentrated again in the Asiatic 
steppes, from which they had formerly 
won their territory of the Drift Period; 
the specific Glaciil forms — the reindeer 
and Ms above-mentioned companions — 
followed the retreating ice-masses into 
the Far North, and even into Polar regions. 
Another part — the specially Alpine forms, 
such as the ibex, chamois, marmot, and 
Alpine hare — migrated with the Alpine 
glaciers into the high valleys of the Alps, 
where they could continue the life they had 
led in the lowlands during the Glacial 
Period. The mammoth, woolly-haired 
rhinoceros, and cave-bear are extinct. 

The present-day mammalian fauna of 
Europe and North Asia accordingly bears 
a comparatively young character ; during 
the Drift, and especially in consequence of 
the Glacial Period, it underwent the most 
considerable transformations. 

It is in the middle of this great drama 

. of a gigantic animal world 

struggling and fighting for its 
tKe existence with the superior 

^ powers of Nature, during the 
Interglacial period of the Drift, that man 
suddenly appears upon the scene in Europe 
like a deus ex machina. 

Whence he came we do not know. 

Did he make his entrance into Europe 
in company with the Drift fauna that im- 
migrated from Central Asia, or have we to 
seek his original home in the New World ? 
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THE FIRST TENANTS OF THE WORLD : » CREATURES THAT LIVED BEFORE MAN 

This page represents the most typical of the giant creatures that inhabited the world before man. With possibly one 
exception, they had disappeared before man came and, through long centuries, slowly won dominion over the earth. 
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THE APPEARANCE OF MAN ON THE EARTH 


TTIE remains the Drift fauna are 
* usually found mixed up and washed 
together in caves and rock-crevices. From 
tl^ investigation of the caves in Thuringia, 
Franconia, and elsewhere practically pro- 
ceeded the first knowledge of the Drift 
fauna of Central Europe. Here, right 
among the bones of primeval animals, 
were also found bones and skulls of man. 
The strata in which they were discovered 
appeared undisturbed ; that they came 
into the old burial-places of the Drift 
fauna subsequently — perhaps by an inten- 
tional burial of relatively recent times — 
was thought to be out of the question. 
The discovery that became most famous 
was Esper's, in one of the richest caves 
of Franconian Switzerland,'' the Gail- 
lenreuth cave. There, in 1774, Esper foimd 
a man's lower jaw and shoulder-blade 
at a perfectly untouched spot protected 
by a stone projection in the cave wall, 

TLciivmUrv Same loam as bones 

of m *^****^ cave-bear and other 

M ^ «ir II Drift animals. Later, a human 
skull with some rude potsherds 
of clay came to light in another place. 
Esper argued thus : 

As the human bones (lower jaw and 
shoulder-blade) lay among the skeletons of 
animals, of which the Gaillenreuth caves are 
full, and as they were found in what is in all 
probability the original stratum, I presume, 
and I think not without sufficient reason, 
that these human limbs are of equal age 
with the other animal fossils. 

The Cuvier catastrophe theo^ could not 
allow this inference ; according to that 
theory it was a “ scientific postulate " 
that man could not have appeared on the 
earth until the alluvial period, and there- 
fore after the Drift fauna had become 
extinct. Therefore, in spite of appearances, 
the human bones must have been more 
recent ; and it was indeed absolutely 
proved that the skull that Esper had 
found in the cave with the rude clay pot- 
sherds originated from a burial in the 
floor of the cave. As this was full of 
remains of Drift animals, the corpse, which 
had been covered with the earth that had 


been thrown up in digging the grave, was 
necessarily surrounded by these remains, 
and even appeared embedded in them. 

It was ascertained that in very early 
times, but 'yet long after the Drift Period, 
the dwellers near by had had a predi- 
lection for using the caves as burial- 
places, so that the fact of human bones 
coming together with bones 


The Story 


of Drift animals in the floor 


the Covos same cave is easily ex- 

plained. Moreover, it was found 
that from the earliest times down to the 
present day the caves had been used by 
hunters, herdsmen, and others as places 
of shelter in bad weather, as cooking- 
places, and sometimes even — especially 
in very early times — as regular dwelling- 
places for longer periods, so that refuse of 
all kinds, and often of all ages and forms 
of civilisation that the land has seen from 
the Drift Period down to modern times, 
must have got into the floors of the caves. 
If these were damp and soft, the remains 
of every century were trodden in and got 
to lie deeper and deeper, so that, for 
instance, the fragments of a cast-iron 
saucepan were actually found right among 
the bones of regular Drift animals in a 
cave in Upper Franconia. 

The discoveries of human remains in 
caves appeared discredited by this, and to 
be of no value as proofs of the co-existence 
of man with the Drift fauna. And indeed 
this position must practically be still 
taken at the present day : all cave -finds 
are to be judged with the greatest cau- 
tion. They in themselves would never have 
been sufficient to establish 
The existence of Drift Man, 

although, according to the 
general change in scientific 
thought that led to the overthrow of 
Cuvier's theory. Drift Man is now just as 
much a postulate gf science as was for- 
merly the case for the opposite assumption. 

The first sure proofs were adduced in 
France by Boucher de Perthes, in the 
Drift beds of the Somme valley, near 
Abbeville, at the end of the third decade 
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of the nineteenth century. Fully recog- chalk may be noticed outlying patches of 
nising the inadequacy of proof given by Tertiary sand and clay, the remains of a 
cave-finds, he had sought for the relics once extensive formation, the denudation 
of man in the undisturbed Drift beds of of which has chiefly furnished the Drift 
gravel and coarse sand that contains the gravel material in which the relics of man 
bones of Drift animals, which by their and the bones of extinct animals lie buried, 
covering and depth precluded all suspicion The Drift alluvial deposit of the Somme 
of having been subsequently dug over, valley exhibits nothing extraordinary ir 
And he was successful. He had its stratification or outward appearance 
Fifkdi&g the aj-gued in exactly the same man- nor in its composition or organic contents. 
D M Esper had formerly done, The stratum in which the bones of the 

but with better right. In the Drift fauna are found intermingled with 
stratified Drift formations every period is the relics of man is partly a marine and 
sharply defined by the layers of differently partly a fluviatile deposit. The human 
coloured and differently composed strata relics in particular are mostly buried deep 
horizontally overlying one another. Here in the gravel ; almost everywhere one has 
the proofs begin. They are irrefutable if to pass down through a mass of overlying 
it is shown that the relics of man have been loam with land shells, or a fine sand with 
there since the deposit. Being no less immo- fresh- water molluscs, before coming to 
vable than this stratum in which they lie, as beds of gravel, in which the relics of 
they came with it, they were likewise pre- Drift Man are found, 
served with it ; and as they have contribu- Everything shows that the relics of man 
ted. to its formation, they existed before it. are here in a secondary situs^ deposited 

That is the line of thought according in the same way as the bones of extinct 
to which Boucher de Perthes was able, animals and the whole geological ma- 
in 1839, to lay before the leading experts terial in which everything is embedded, 
in Paris — at their head Cuvier himself — That is the reason why the finds cannot 
his discoveries proving the former exist- a • % more exactly dated. They 

ence of Drift man. But his demonstra- doubtless belong to the general 

tions were not then sufficient to break the ^ drift, but whether to the Post- 
old ban of prejudices that were apparently glacial Period, or the warmer- 

founded on such good scientific' bases ; Interglacial Period, cannot be decided. The 
his proofs of the presence of man in the fauna admits of no absolute limitation, 
Somme valley at the time of the Drift, owing to its being mixed from both periods, 
contemporaneously with the extinct Drift The mammalia most frequently found in 
animals, w^ere ridiculed. It was twenty the strata in question are the mammoth, 
years before these long-neglected dis- Siberian rhinoceros, horse, reindeer, ure 
coveries in the Somme valley concerning the ox, giant fallow-dear, cave-lion, and cave- 
early history of man were recognised by hyena. In very similar Drift deposits of 
the scientific world. This was only made the Somme near Amiens traces of man 
possible by Lyell, whose authority as a were found beside the bones of the hippo- 
geologist had risen above Cuvier's, placing potamus and the elephant, 
the whole weight of it on Boucher's These animals were chiefly prevalent 
side, after having personally travelled in France and Germany in the Preglacial 
over the Somme valley three times in the and Interglacial Periods of the Drift, 
year 1859, and having himself examined Part of the animal remains found 
all the chief places where relics of Drift near Abbeville, particularly those of 
TK o been discovered, the cave-lion and cave-hyena, also point 

of Covler’t According to Lyell's de- to the warmer Interglacial Period ; 

FamourTheo ^^cription, the Somme valley on the other hand, the mammoth, 

^ lies in a district of white Siberian rhinoceros, and especially the 
chalk, which forms elevations of several reindeer, appear to indicate with all cer- 
hundred feet in height. If we ascend to tainty the second Glacial and Postglacial 
this height we find ourselves on an exten- Periods. The bones of the older Drift 
sive tableland, showing only moderate animals may have been washed out of 
elevations and depressions, and covered other primary situs; the reindeer had 
uninterruptedly for miles with loam and certainly already taken possession of those 

brick earth about five feet thick and quite ’ parts of France when the relics of man 

devoid of fossils. Here and there on the were embedded. 
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In spite of the most eager search for 
similar relic-beds affording sure evidence of 
Drift Man, only a very few have as yet 
been discovered that can be placed by 
the side of those in the Somme valley. 
Two are in Germany, and are the more 
valuable as a more exact date can be 
given to them within the Drift Period. 

One is near Taubach 

(Weimar), the other 
at the source of the 
Schussen. The one 
at Taubach belongs 
io the Interglacial 
Period, that at the 
source of the Schussen 
to the Postglacial 
Period. The former 
lies on the moraines 
of the first Glacial 
Period, which was 
followed by the Inter- 
glacial Period ; the 
latter on the moraines 


given by the conditions of stratification. 
In the rich fauna found there, animals 
indicating a cold climate are entirely 
> absent, and a comparison of the whole of 
the finds proves that at the time when 
man was present there no kind of arctic 
conditions can have prevailed. There 
is no reindeer, no lemming. The roe, 
stag, wolf, brown bear, 
l)eaver, wild boar, and 
aurochs were at that 
time inhabitants of 
these regions, and the 
only inference they 
allow is that of a tem- 
j^erate climate. The 
mollusc fauna, in which 
also all Glacial forms 
are absent, also leads to 
the same conclusion : 
all that occur are 
familiar to us from 
those of the present 
day in the same 



Cuvier Boucher De Perthes 

THE OVERTHROW OF A FAMOUS THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE EARTH AND MAN 
When Cuvier was supreme among geologists his theory that the neat geological ages ended with sudden catastrophes 
which annihilated all life, and that all life was then created afresh, was universally accepted. One result of this theory 
was the disbelief in the existence of man before the Glacial Age. Boucher de Perthes sought to establish the former 
existence of Drift Man on finding human relics in the Somme V^ey ; but not until Sir Charles Lyell threw his influence on 
the side of De Perthes was the Preglacial existence of man admitted, and the long-accepted theory of Cuvier overthrov/n. 


of the second Glacial Period, which slowly 
passed into the Postglacial Period. 

The Drift relic-bed in the calc-tufa near 
Taubach lies, as we have said, over the 
remains of the first Glacial Period, and 
according to Penck, one of the best 
authorities on the Drift, belongs to the 
warmer intermediate epoch between the 
two great periods of glaciation. The 
proofs given by the plant and animal 
remains agree entirely with the proofs 
1 


district. The fauna would really 
appear quite modern were it not that a 
very ancient stamp is imparted to it by 
several extinct types. With the modern 
animals enumerated are associated the 
cave-lion, cave-hyena, ure-elephant, and 
Merckian rhinoceros, characterising the 
w^hole deposit as a distinctly Drift one, 
which is still further proved stratigra- 
phically by the covering of “ loess.’' The 
Taubach relic-bed is a typical illustration 
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of the climatic and biological conditions 
of the warmer Interglacial Period; the 
regions of Central Europe, which had been 
covered with masses of ice in the first 
Glacial Period, had, after the ice melted, 
become once more accessible to the 
banished plants and animals of the 
Preglacial Period, until they were annihi- 
- lated, or at least driven de- 
t * finitely from their old habitats 

, by the second Glacial Period, 

ce g€ celebrated relic-bed at 

the source of the Schussen, near Schussen- 
ried, at a little distance from Ulm, brings us 
— in strong contrast toTaubach — into quite 
glacial surroundings. It was on the glacier- 
moraines of the last great glaciation, and 
belongs, therefore, to that p)eriod which 
must stiU be reckoned as part of the Drift — 
the Postglacial Period, which gradually 
passed into the warmer present period. 
Under the tufa and peat at the source of 
the Schussen we find the type of a purely 
northern climate, with exclusively northern 
flora and fauna ; everything corresponds 
to climatic conditions such as prevail 
nowadays on the borders of eternal snow 
and ice, or begin at 70° north latitude. 

Schimper, one of the best authorities on 
mosses at the present day, found among 
the plant -remains under the tufa at the 
#;:)urce of the Schussen only mosses of 
northern or high Alpine forms. Among 
them was a moss brought from Lap- 
land by Wahlenberg, which, according 
to Schimj^er, occurs in Norway near 
the chalets on the Dovrefjeld, on the 
lx)rders of eternal snow, and also in 
Greenland, Labrador, and Canada, and on 
the highest summits of the Tyrolese Alps 
and the Sudetic Mountains. It has a 
special preference for the pools in which 
the water of the snow and glaciers flows off 
with its fine sand. There were also found 
mosses which have now emigrated to cold 
regions, to Greenland and the Alps. The 
most numerous animals were the reindeer, 
« and yellow and Arctic foxes, 

ora aa distinctly Arctic forms ; and 


^ ^ ** and wolf, a small ox, the hare, 

the large-headed wild horse — which always 
occurs in the Drift as the companion of 
the reindeer — and, lastly, the whistling 
swan, which now breeds in Spitzbergen 
or Lapland. There is an absence of all the 
present animal forms of Upper Swabia', as 
well as of the extinct Drift animals, either 
of which would indicate a warmer climate. 


there were also the brown bear 


More decided climatic or biological con- 
trasts than those afforded by the relic- 
beds at Taubach and the source of the 
Schussen could not be imagined ; here we 
have with certainty two perfectly different 
periods before us, but both belonging to the 
general Drift Era. 

Although almost all the other places 
where Drift Man has been found exhibit 
j^eculiarities, Taubach and the source of 
the Schussen seem the best representatives 
of the two chief types in Europe. Places 
giving better proof have not yet come to 
light anywhere in the Old World. 

At first sight the palaeontological strata 
of South America, in which the presence of 
man has been proved by Ameghino, appear 
to give a very different picture. The ani- 
mal forms occurring here contemporane- 
ously with man deviate to such an extent 
from those familiar to us in the Drift of the 
Old World that it required the keen eye 
and the complete grasp of the whole 
palaeontological material of the world that 
characterise Von Zittel to recognise and 
establish the connections here, while the 
discoverer himself thought that he must 
- . - date his discoveries of man 

VI back to the Tertiary Period. 

'America 

earliest traces of man as 
yet appear to be proved in South America 
are the extensive “ loess-like loam 
deposits of the so-called “ pampas " 
formation in Argentina and Uruguay, 
with their almost incomparable wealth of 
animal remains, particularly conspicuous 
among which are gigantic representatives 
of edentates that now occur only in small 
species in South America : Glyptodontia 
(with the gigantic Glyptodon reticulatum) 
and dasypoda ; also of the gravigrada, the 
giant sloth (Megatherium americanum). 
The toxodontia were also large animals, 
now extinct. But besides the specifically 
South American forms, numerous “ North 
American immigrants '' also appear in the 
pampas formation. It was only at the close 
of the Tertiary Period that the southern and 
northern halves of America grew together 
into one continent, and the faunae of North 
and South America, so characteristically 
different, then began to intermingle with 
one another. The South American autoch- 
thons migrate northward ; on the other 
hand. North American types — as the horse, 
deer, tapir, mastodon, FeliSy Canis, etc. — 
use the newly-opened passage to extend 
their range of distribution. The northern 




REVEALING THE UNKNOWN LIFE OF THE PREHISTORIC PAST 
A section of the earth, representing excavators in the act of discovering the remains of mammals in a cave 
in the South of England. Our illustration is reproduced from Buckland’s Reliquiae Diluvianae,” London, xBas. 


animal forms are very conspicuous among 
the animal world of South America, hither- 
to cut off from North America and charac- 
terised by the above-mentioned wonderful 
and, in part, gigantic edentates, marsupials, 
platyrhine apes, etc. Of the great ele- 
phantine animals of North America only 
the mastodon crossed over to South 
America. In the middle and latest Ter- 
tiary formations the genus mastodon is 
widely distributed over Europe, North 
Africa, and South Asia. In North America 
the oldest species of the mastodon appear 
in the Middle Tertiary (Upper Miocene), 
but the most species are found in the latest 
Tertiary (Pliocene) and the Drift (Pleisto- 
cene) ; in South America the mastodon 
is limited to the time of the pampas forma- 
tion, Its tusks are long and straight, or 
slightly curved upward ; its lower jaw also 
ix)ssesses two tusks, which project in a 
straight direction, but are considerably 


less than the upper tusks in size. From the 
results of Ameghino’s investigations man 
appears to have come to South America 
with these northern immigrants, especi- 
ally with the mastodon. In Ameghino's 
lists of the animals of the pampas forma- 
tion Von Zittel describes man. like the 
animal forms enumerated above, as an 
immigrant from North America, and as 
a northern type. 

According to Von Zittel’s statements 
there is no longer any doubt that the 
pampas formation, and with it early 
man, of South America, is to be assigned 
to the Drift Era ; he sums up the case 
in the.se words : 

In South Asia and South America the 
Tertiary Period is followed by Drift faunae, 
which in the main are composed of species 
still existing at the present day, but yet 
show somewhat closer relations to their 
Tertiary predecessors. 
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THE LIFE OF AAN IN THE STONE AGE 


"T’’HE oldest remains affording us know- 

* ledge of man are not parts of his 
body — not the skeleton from which, in the 
case of primeval animals, we have learned 
to reconstruct their frame — but evidences 
of the human mind. Until the discoveries of 
Boucher de Perthes turned the scale, search 
had been made in vain among the bones of 
the fossil fauna for remains of the skeleton 
of fossil man of undoubtedly the same age ; 
it was not bones, but tools, by which the 
Abbeville antiquary proved that man had 
been a “ witness of the Flood ” in Europe ; 

tools which taught irrefutably 
^ that the mental powers of fossil 
- man of the Drift were similar 

* in kind to, if possibly less in 
degree than, those of living members of 
mankind. The Drift tools prove that, 
even in that early e})och to whi('h we 
have learned from Boucher to trace him 
back, man was distinctively man. 

Boucher de Perthes was an ex]'>ert archa'- 
ologist, and he knew that in Europe, in 
a very early period of civilisation, men had 
mad(‘ their tools and weapons of stone, 
as many tribes and races in a backward 
state of civilisation — for example in South 
America, the South Sea Islands, and 
many other places —do at the present day. 
These stone im})lements are practically 
indestructible, and from ancient times 
manifold superstitions have attached to 
the curious articles that the peasant turns 
up out of the. earth in ploughing. Such 
stone weapons were called lightning-stones 
l)y the Romans, as they are b}’’ country- 
folk at the present day. Scientific archae- 
ology occupied itself with them at an early 
date. In 1778 Buffon declaimed the so- 
called lightning-stones, or thunder-stones, 
to be the oldest art-productions of prime- 
val man, and as early as 1734, Mahudel 
and Mercati had pronounced them to 
be the weapons of antediluvian man. Such 
views determined the line of thought 
in Boucher’s researches. From the very 
beginning he sought, in the undisturbed 
Drift beds of his home, not so much for the 
bones of Drift Man as for his tools, which 
he suspected to be of the form of the 
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lightning-stones, although he knew that, 
so far as was hitherto known, these be- 
longed to a very much later epoch — that 
is, specially to the Alluvial or “ Recent ” 
Period. 

His expectations were crowned with 
.success. Deep below the mass of over- 
lying loam and sand, right in the strata 
of gravel and coarse sand, he found stone 
tools, which without the slightest doubt 
had been worked by the hand of man for 
definite and easily recognisable purposes 
as implements and weapons. Although to 
a certain extent ruder, they are practically 
the same forms as the tools, weapons, 
and implements of stone that we see 
in use among so-called “ savages ” of the 
present day. It is the tool artificially 
prepared for a certain purpose that raises 
man above the animal world to-day, as 
it did in the time of the Drift. 

Upon his first visit to the relic-beds near 
Abbeville in the spring of 1859, Lyell 
had obtained seventy specimens of these 
stone tools from the chief of them. The 
tools were all of flint, which occurs in 
abundance in the chalk of the district, and 
is still obtained and worked for technical 
jnirposes at the present day. The worked 
stones that Boucher found were termed 
flint or silex tools, according to the ma- 
terial of which they were made. They 
occurred in the particular beds, as Lyell 
n -ft li ’ expressed it, in wonderful quan- 
” titles. The famous geologist 

rte in s three chief forms. 

Of I oois spear-head form, 

and varies in length from six to eight 
inches. The second is the oval form, not 
unlike many stone implements and weapons 
that are still used as axes and toma- 
hawks at the present day — for instance, 
by the aborigines of Australia. The 
only difference is that the edge of the 
Australian stone axes, like that of the 
European implements of later periods of 
civilisation known as thunderbolts or 
lightning-stones, is mostly produced by 
grinding, whereas on the stone axes from 
the drift of the Somme valley it has always 
been obtained by simply chipping the 
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stone, and by repeated, skilfully directed 
blows. According to Tylor the stone im- 
plements of the old Tasmanians were 
entirely of Drift form and make, all with- 
out traces of grinding, being simply angu- 
lar stones whose cutting-edge had been 
sharpened by being worked with a second 


stone. SoThe of these stone implements 
vk rk- f Drift Man may have been 
Forms ** simply used in the hand when 
of^Tools natural form of the stone 

offered a convenient end, but 


the majority were certainly fastened in 
a handle in some way or other, to serve 


as weapons — spear-heads or daggers — 


both for war and the chase. Lyell's 


large number ot very rude specimens 
have also been found, of which many may 
have been thrown away as spoiled in the 
making, and others may have been only 
rubbish produced in the working. Evans 
has practically proved that it is possible 
to produce such stone im])lemcnts in 
their remarkable agreement of form with- 
out the use of metal hammers. He made a 
stone hammer by fastening a flint in a 
wooden handle, and worked another piece 
of flint with this until it had assumed the 
shape of the axe form — the second, oval 
form — of the Drift im])lcments. 

Lyell draws attention to the fact that, 
in spite of the relatively great frequency 



HOW PREHISTORIC MANKIND IS REVEALED 
Most of our knowledge of the earliest life of man has been revealed by the excavator. When at a certain depth 
below the earth’s surface the skeleton of a man is found, surrounded with rude stone weapons, ornaments, and the 
remains of domestic animals, a whole chapter in the life of Prehistoric Man stands revealed at one glance. Our 
photograph shows an actual skeleton and grave of the Stone Age, as discovered in the year 1875 near Mentone. 

second chief form would have been used of stone implements, it would be a great 
as an axe for such purposes as digging up mistake to rely on finding a single specimen, 
roots, felling trees, and hollowing out even if one occupied himself for weeks 
canoes, or to cut holes in the ice for fishing together in examining the Somme valley, 
and for getting drinking water in the winter. Only a few lay on the surface, the rest not 
In the hand of the hunter and warrior coming to ' light until after removing 
the stone axe also became a weapon. As enormous masses of sand, loam, and gravel, 
the third form of stone implements Lyell As we may presume with Lyell that the 
distinguishevd knife-shaped flakes, some ii» r* ^ larger number of the Drift 
pointed, others of oval form or trimmed . stone implements of Abbeville 

evenly at one end, obviou.sly intended ^omme V lie andAmiens were brought into 
partly as knives and arrow-heads, and ^ ^ their position by the action 

partly as scrapers for technical purposes. of the river, this sufficiently explains why 
Although there are many variations so many were found at great depths below 
between the first two chief forms, yet the the surface ; for they must naturally have 
typical difference indicating the different been buried in the gravel with the 
purpose of their use is always easily other stones in places where the stream 
recognised in well-finished examples. A had still sufficient force or rapidity to 
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, Mercier 

A WORKER IN THE STONE AGE 


Making an axehead of flint, like that photographed on 
the opposite page. From the painting by F. Cormon. 
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wash stones away. They can, therefore, 
not be found in deposits from still water, 
in fine sediment and overflow mud. 

Bones of Drift Man are absent from the 
deposits of the Somme valley, in spite of 
the wonderful abundance of stone im- 
plements. The “ lower jaw from Moulin - 
Quignon, near Abbeville, had been 
fraudulently placed there by workmen. 
But proof of the existence of man is 
undeniably assured by the objects, so 
unjwtentious in themselves, that have 
been recognised <ls the work of his hands. 

When once the recognition of Drift 
Man, founded on the authority of Lyell, 
was achieved, search for further relic- 
beds was made in England and France 
with success. Yet scarcely one of the 
newly discovered stations was to be 
com])ared to those of the Somme valley 
as regards purity of stratification and 
conditions of discovery. The relics of 
the “ earliest Stone Age ” or “ Palaeo- 
lithic Period,” as the period of Drift 
Man was called, frequently came from 
caves and grottos, whose primary conclu- 
siveness Boucher had rightly doubted. 

Under these circumstances it was of 
the greatest importance that in Ger- 
many Drift Man was discovered in two 
places, where not only was the geologi- 
cal stratification just as clear as a 
Abbeville and Amiens, but where also 
the relics of Drift Man were found, not 
in a secondary situs, as they were then, 
but in a primary one. In addition to 
this the two German relic-beds may be 
safely assigned to the last two great 
divisions of the Drift Period, to the 
warmer Interglacial Period, and to the 
cold Glacial Period proper, with its Post- 
glacial Period ; and their climatic condi- 
tions were made clear from the remain:-; 
of plants and animals found in them. 

From the occurrence, in the deposits of 
the Somme, of reindeer that contain the 
stone implements of Drift Man, we can 
not, as we saw, exactly settle in what 
part of the Drift Era man lived there, 
whether in the Interglacial Period, to 
which numerous animal remains found 
there doubtless belong, or not until the 
” Reindeer” Period, as the last Glacial 
and early Postglacial Periods were called, 
when the reindeer was most largely 
distributed over France and Central 
Europe. One is inclined to date man's 
habitation of the Somme valley back to 
the Interglacial Period ; but it is certain 
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that the relic-bed near Taubach is the first, 
and, as far as I can see, the only one 
hitherto, that has given sure proof of Inter- 
glacial Man in Europe. There the oldest 
vestiges of man in Europe were found that 
have yet been absolutely proved. We have 
not nitherto succeeded in Euro}^ in 
tracing man farther back than the Inter- 
glacial Period. Relics of him are hitherto 
as absent in the 
older Drift as 
they are in the 
Tertiary. 

The Taubach 
relic-bed also 
furnished n o 
bones of Drift 
Man among all 
the parts of 
skeletons of Drift 
animals that we 
have mentioned. 

Here, too, as in 
the Somme val- 
ley, the proof of 
the presence of 
man is based on 
the works of his 
hand and mind. 

Here, too, stone 
implements and 
stone weapons 
are the chief 
things to be 
mentioned. But 
whereas, in the 
chalk district of 
France, flints of 
every size were 
to be had in the 
greatest abun- 
dance for the 
preparation of 
weapons and 
tools, corre- 
sponding stones 
are not exactly 
wanting at the 
two standard 
German places, 
though they oc- 
cur in limited number and size. It is due 
to thi -i that the larger forms of flint imple- 
ments, which are most in evidence in the 
Somme valley, are absent at Taubach. On 
the other hand, smaller ‘'knives and 
flakes — Lyeirs third form of Drift flint 
implements — occur here with comparative 
frequency and variety of form. Next to 


the usual lancet-shaped knife, worked 
flint flakes, of triangular prismatic form, 
with sharp corners, are most numerous at 
Taubach, and scrapers, chisels, awls, and 
the chipping-stones with which the stone 
implements were produced may also be 
distinguished among other things. The 
material for the implements was supplied 
by the older Drift debris of the valley — 

namely, flint, 
flinty slate, and 
quartz porphyry. 

Besides the 
stone i m p 1 e- 
ments which 
alone were ob- 
served in the 
Somme valley, 
still further irn- 
portant relics 
were found here 
in their ]>rimary 
sit ti s. Above 
all, numerous 
finds of charcoal 
and burnt bones 
prove that the 
Drift Men of » 
Taubach not 
only knew how 
to kindle fire, but 
were also accus- 
tomed to roast 
the flesh of the 
animals they 
killed in the 
chase. Stones 
and pieces of 
shell limestone 
also occur which 
have become 
reddish and hard 
from the action 
of heat. These 
are to be re- 
garded as the 
floors and side- 
walls of the fire- 
places on which 
the food was 
then and there 
prepared. The animal bones, especially 
those that were taken up from around 
the fireplace, appear in most cases 
to be remains of meals. This is shown 
at once by the fact that bones of young 
representatives of the large beasts of 
the chase — such as the rhinoceros, ele- 
phant, and bear — are very frequent as 
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A WORKMAN’S TOOL IN THE STONE AGE 
Flint implement found in Gray's Inn, London ; now in British Museum. 
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Huntert 
of the 
Stone Age 


compared with the rare occurrence of 
full-grown animals. 

It appears that in the hunting and 
capture of animals the young ones were 
most easily killed, and therefore served 
chiefly as food. Whenever a large animal 
was killed, it was probably cut up on the 
spot by the fortunate hunters, who 
consumed at once part of its 
flesh ; the trunk was then left 
at the scene of the killing, 
while the head, neck, and fore 
and hind legs, on which was the most 
muscular flesh, and which were at the 
same time; easier to carry away, were 
taken to the settlement. This may explain 
why, among the many large bones of the 
rhinoceros that have hitherto been found, 
the ribs and the dorsal and lumbar 
vertebra; are almost entirely absent. 
Some of the l)ones of the beasts of the 
chase bear the unmistakable traces of 
man. They are broken in the manner 
characteristic of “ savages ” of all ages 
and climes — for the sake of the marrow, 
one of the greatest dainties of men living 
^chiefly on animal fare. The broken-ofl 
heads of the metatarsal bones of the 
bison still show particularly clearly the 
method of breaking. They are broken 
off transversely exactly where the marrow 
canal ends, and on all these bones there 
is a roundish depression, or hole, at the 
same place — namely, in the middle of their 
front or back surface, and just where 
the end of the marrow canal is, therefore 
about in the centre of the break of the- 
broken-off j^iece. The hole is a “ blow- 
mark ” of one inch in diameter, evidently 
driven in by force from without, as several 
well-preserved specimens still show the 
edges and splinters of bone pressed 
inward. These splinters and all the 
breaks are old, and have on the surface 
the same greasy coating, full of the sand 
in which they lay, as the bones themselves. 
The instrument used for breaking the 

How Drift Man 

jr-jjj . .. well have been the lower 

Croat Animal. its krge 

canine tooth, as Oscar Fraas 
has ascertained to have been the case in 
other places where Drift Man has been 
found. Such lower jaws were found at 
Taubach, and the nature and size of 
the hole and its edges agree with this 
assumption. The long bones of the 
elephant and rhinoceros were whole. 
Drift Man did not succeed in breaking 
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these huge pieces, and where such bones 
are found broken they are accidental 
fractures. On the other hand, almost 
all bones of the bear and bison are inten- 
tionally split — in almost all cases trans- 
versely, and seldom lengthways. 

In the Somme valley we have only the 
flint implements — which, although rude, 
are very regularly and uniformly made 
for different recognisable purposes — to 
tell us of the life and state of Drift Man ; 
but the flnds at Taubach afford us a rather 
clo.ser insight into the conditions of his 
life and culture. What we had suspected 
from the first finds is confirmed here. 
During the Interglacial Period we see 
near Taubach, on the old watercourse 
of the Ilm, which had tliere at that time 
become dammed up into a kind of pond, 
a human settlement. This was occupied 
for a long period, as is ]:)roved by the 
large number of bones, evidently remains 
of meals, and by the quantity of charcoal. 
Immediately on the bank were the fire- 
places — rude hearths built of the stones 
obtained without trouble in the neigh- 
bourhood. Here the flesh of the beasts 
n -f* u chase, the bison and 

an bear, and also the elephant 
his Meals rhinoceros, was broiled in a 

crude manner in the hot ashes, 
as is still done by savages on the level 
of the Fuegians and primitive tribes of 
Central Brazil at the present day. For 
this no utensils are required, a sharpened 
rod or thin pointed f^tick being sufficient 
for turning and taking out the pieces of 
meat. The ashes that the gravy causes 
to adhere supply the place of salt and 
other seasoning. The meat was cut up 
with the stone knives, and many traces 
of cuts on the bones may also be attri- 
butable to these instruments. For cutting 
out larger portions a powerful and very 
suitable instrument was at hand, in the 
lower jaw of the bear, with its strong 
canine tooth, which also served for break- 
ing bones to obtain the marrow. In 
spite of the apparent meanness of the 
weapons, remains of which we have found, 
the Drift Men of Taubach were yet able, 
as their kitchen refuse proves, not only 
to kill the bison and bear, but also the 
gigantic elephant and rhinoceros, bo h 
young and full grown. 

This shows man to have been then, as 
he is to-day, master even of the gigantic 
animal forms which so far surpass him 
in mechanical strength. It the mind 
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REINDEER HUNTING IN THE LATER ICE AGE. After a picture by W. Kranz 
The reindeer was the most familiar animal of the Later Ice Age, its body supplying food, clothing, and implements for Glacial Man. 




WEAPONS OF THE CHASE USED BY PREHISTORIC MAN 
A collection of neolithic lance and arrow heads found in Ireland, now to be seen in the British Museum. 


of man that shows itself superior to the 
most powerful brute force, even where 
we meet him for the first time. From 
the finds in the Somme valley it appears 
tliat Drift Man already possessed spear, 
dagger, and axe, besides the knife, as 
weapons. There the blades were of stone. 
The relatively small blades of the Taubach 
stone implements are, it is true, of the 
same character as the stone implements 
of Abbeville and Amiens, but they are 
chiefly, as we have said, merely knife- 
like articles, very suitable as blades for 
knives, scrapers, and daggers, and as 
arrow-heads, but not strong enough as 
n -ft M hunting-weapons for such big 
after game. The hunt must, there- 

more a matter 
of capture in pits and traps, as 
practised at the present day where similar 
large types of animals are hunted by 
tribes armed only with defective weapons. 
The kitchen refuse also proves that the 
settlement by the Ilm jx)nd, near Taubach, 
was a permanent one, to which the hunters 
returned after their expeditions, bringing 
their game and trophies so far as they 
were easily transportable. But there is 
no trace of domestic animals. They could 
not have completely disappeared, any 
more than remains of clay vessels, which 
are still less destructible than bones, and 
in this respect may be compared to atone 
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implements. There was no trace of pot- 
sherds either. 

The finds in the Somme valley and near 
Taubach are of incalculable importance 
as sure, indisputable proofs of Drift Man 
in Europe ; but as regards the wealth 
of information to be derived from them 
respecting man’s psychical condition in 
that first period in which we can prove 
his existence, they are far and away 
surpassed by the find at the source of 
the Schussen, which Oscar Fraas, the 
celebrated geologist, has personally in- 
ventoried and described. Fraas has 
rightly given to his description of this find 

The Beet Glacial Man — the most 

important and best exam- 
lee Are hitherto — the title “ Con- 

* tributions to the History of 

Civilisation During the Glacial Period.” 

The geognostic stratification of the 
relic-bed on one of the farthest advanced 
moraines of the Upper Swabian plateau 
proves that it belongs to the Glacial Period, 
and that this had already pushed its 
glacier-moraines to the farthest limit ever 
reached. In point of time the finds 
are, therefore, to be placed at the end 
of the Glacial Period, as it was passing 
into the Postglacial Period ; everything 
still points to Far Northern conditions 
of life. The finds at the source of the 
Schussen are thus decidedly more recent, 




IMPLEMENTS OF THE STONE AGE AND THEIR MAKING 

The methods of holding: a hammer-stone and of making a flint by pressure are illustrated at the top, those of using 
a ch^ping tool at the bottom, of this plate. The other obiects are spear-heads, axes, and hammers of stone 
and mnt, and javelin-heads of horn, the latter being smooth and bart^d. The method of tying a flint chisel 
to a wooden handle is shown at the right (x). Most of these objects are to be seen in the British Museum. 
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geologically, than those made at Taubach. 
They are a typical, or, better, the typical 
example of the so-called “ Reindeer Period " 
of the end of the Drift. 

From Fraas’s description there seems 
to be no doubt whatever that the relic- 
bed, with its remains of civilisation, was 
])erfcctly undisturbed, and its palaeonto- 
logical contents plainly show 
its great geological age. It was 
perfectly ])rotected by Nature. 

On the top lies peat, the same 
that covers the lowlands of the 
whole neighl)Ourhood for miles, 
and forms the extensive moor- 
lands of U])per Swabia, on which 
no other formations are to l)e 
seen than the gravel drift-walls 
thrown uj) by glaciers of tlie DRI^ 

Drift Period. Under the po'at Reindeers ski 





EARLY DRINKING VESSEL 
Reindeer’s skull used as drink- 


hundred square yards in extent, and only 
four to five feet deep in the purest glacier 
drift, clearly showing that the excellent 
preservation of the bones and bone imple- 
ments was solely due to the water having 
remained in the moss and sand. The bank 
of moss was like a saturated sponge ; it 
closed up its contents hermetically from 
the air, and preserved in its 
ever-damp bosom what had 
been entrusted to it thousands 
of years before. 

Under the peat and tufa at 
the source of the Schussen we 
find only the type of a 
purely Northern climate, with 
Northern flora and Northern 
fauna. There arc no remains 
NG VESSEL domestic animals — not 
used as drink- eVCn of thc dog, 1101' ally 


lies a layer of calc-tufa, four inR vessel by men of the stone bones of thc stag, roe, chamois 

f • 1 r 1 Age. British Museum collection. .. -n ^ • 


to five f(‘et thick, a fresh-water 
formation from the water-courses that 
now unite with flie source of the Schiis- 
.sen. Under this protecting cover of tufa 
were the' remains of the Glacial Period 
and Glacial Man. The tufa covered a 
bed of moss of a dark brown colour, 
inclining to green, thc moss still splen- 
didly jireserved. Under this bed of moss 
was thc glacier drift. The mo.ss was 
drijiyung full of water and intermingled 
with moist sand. In it were thc relics 
of (ilacial Man — all lying in licajis as 
fresh and firm as if tliey had been only 
recently collected. A sijVky. dark-brown 
111 11 ( 1 ^ ^ ^ 

musty smell. 

Glacial Man had 
used the jdace as 
a re fuse-]) it. 

Among the bones 
and sj)linters of treasure-stores of 
bone of animals Such to-day are the mounds o: 
that LnH people of the Stone 

max nan oeen middens '^have vastly enriched 

slaughtered and 

consumed by man, among ashes and 
charred remains, among smoke-stained 
hearthstones and the traces of fire, there 
lay here, one upon the other, numerous 
knives, arrow-heads, and lance -heads 
of flint, and the most varied kinds 
of hand-made articles of reindeer horn. 
All this was in a shallow pit about .seven 



TREASURE-STORES OF PRIMEVAL KNOWLEDGE 
Such to-day are the mounds of prehistoric rubbish accumulated 
by the people of the Stone Age. These Danish “kitchen 
middens have vastly enriched our knowledge of the remote past. 


or ibex. Everything corre- 
sponds to a Northern climate, .such as 
begins to-day at north latitude. We 
see U])per Swal)ia traversed by moraines 
and melting glaciers, whose waters wash 
thc glacier-sand into moss-grown pools. 
We find a Greenland moss covering the 
wet sands in thick banks ; l;)etween the 
moraines of the glaciers we have to 
imagine wide green ])asturcs, rich enough 
to support herds of reindeer, which roved 
al)oiit there as they do in Greenland, or 
on the forest borders of Norway and 
Siberia, at the present day. Here, also, 
are tlK‘ regions of the carnivora dangerous 

_ 1 f 

Arcxirding to 
Fraas, it is on this 
scene that man of 
the Glacial Period 

appears: in all pro- 

RiMEVAL KNOWLEDGE bahility, a hunter, 

■ehistoric rubbish accumulated invitcd by the Uie- 

ge. These Danish “kitchen At 

• knowledge of the remote past. -SCnCC 01 tllC rein- 
deer to spend some 
time — probably only the better portion of 
the year — on the borders of ice and snow. 
It is true that the relic-bed that tells of 
his life and doings is only a refuse-pit, 
which contains nothing good in the way of 
art productions, but only broken or spoiled 
articles and refuse from the manufacture 
of implements. The bulk of the material 




A FAMILY GROUP IN THE STONE AGE 

It was thus that the Danish kitchen middens illustrated on the opposite page were created. Each family group cast 
f i** the shape of shells, bones, wood, etc., on the midden near at hand, and these heaps of rubbish in process 

of time became valuable recoras pf the people’s life, in which the archaeologist can read for us the story of the past. 
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History 
in a 
Rubbish Heap j 


consists of kitchen refuse, such as, besides 
charcoal and ashes, oj:)ened marrow-bones 
and broken skulls of game. Not one of 
the bones found here shows a trace of 
any other instrument than a stone. It 
was on a stone that the bone was laid, 
and it was with a stone that the blow was 
struck. Such breaking-stones came to light 
in large numbers. They were 
merely field stones collected on 
the spot, particular preference 
‘ being given to finely rolled 
quartz boulders of about the size of a 
man’s fist. Others were rather rudely 
formed into the shape of a club, with a 
kind of handle, such as is produced half 
accidentally and half intentionally in split- 
ting large pieces. Larger stones were also 
found — gneiss slabs, from one to two feet 
square, slaty Alpine limes, and rough 
blocks of one stone or another, which had 
])robably represented slaughtering- blocks, 
or done duty as hearthstones, as on many 
of them traces of fire were visible. Where 
these stones had stood near the fire they 
were scaled, and all were more or less 
blackened by charcoal. Smaller pieces of 
slate and slabs of sandstone blackened by 
fire may have supplied the ])lace of clay 
j)ottery in many resj)ects ; for, with ail 
the -blackened stones, not a fragment of a 
clay vessel was found in the layers of char- 
coal and ashes of the relic-bed. 


The flint im))]ements are of the form 
familiar 1o us from Taubach and the 
Somme valley, being simply chipped, not 
ground or polished. At the source of the 
Schussen, also, only comparatively small 
pieces of the j)recious raw material were 
found for the manufacture of stone imple- 
ments. So that here, too, as at Taubach, 
Lyell’s third form, the knife or flake, was 
practically the only one represented. They 
fall into two groups — pointed lancet- 
shaped knives and blunt saw-shaped stones. 
The former served as knife-blades and 
dagger-blades, and lance-heads and arrow- 
^ heads ; the latter represented 

n M * the blades of the tools required 
foi working reindeer horn. The 
larger implements are between 
one and a quarter and one and a half 
inches broad and three to three and a half 
inches long ; but the majority of them 
are far smaller, being aliout one and a half 
inches long and only three-eighths of an 
inch broad. The various flint blades ap-# 
pear to have been used in handles and 
hafts of reindeer horn. Numerous pieces 
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occur which can only be explained as 
such handles, either ready or in course of 
manufacture. 

Moreover, owing to the want of larger 
flints, numerous weapons, instruments, 
and implements were carved from rein- 
deer horn and bone for use in the chase 
and in daily life. Fraas ha^ ascertained 
exactly the technical process employed in 
producing articles of reindeer horn, and 
we see with wonder how the Glacial men 
of Swabia handled their defective carving- 
knives and saws on the very principle 
of modern technics. They are principally 
weapons — for example, long }X)inted bone 
daggers, otherwise mostly punchers, awls, 
plaiting-needles (of wood), and arrow'- 
heads with notched grooves. These may 
possibly be poison-grooves ; other trans- 
verse grooves may have served partly for 
fastening the arrow-head by means of 
some thread-like binding material, prob- 
ably twisted from reindeer sinews, as is 
done by the Reindeer Lapps at the present 
day ; other scratches occur as ornaments. 

The forms of the bone implements show 
generally a decided sense of symmetry 
TK sir’ll A a certain taste. For in- 

Wortoln a perfor- 

, .. ... ated knob lor suspension, and a 

* large carefully-carved fish-hook. 

Groove-like or hollow spoon-shaped pieces 
of horn were explained by Fraas to be 
cooking and eating utensils ; probably 
they also served for certain technical 
purposes — as for dressing skins for clothing 
and tents, like the stone scrapers found in 
the Somme valley. A doubly perforated 
piece of a young reindeer’s antler appears 
to be an arrow-stretching apparatus, like 
those generally finely ornarriented, used 
by the Exquimaux for the same pur- 
pose. A branch of a reindeer’s antlers, 
with deep notches filed in, is declared by 
the discoverer to be a “ tally.” The 
notches are partly simple strokes filed in 
to the depth of a twelfth of an inch, and 
partly two main strokes connected by 
finer ones. “ The strokes,” says Fraas, “are 
plainly numerical signs — a kind of note, 
probably, of reindeer or bears killed, or 
some other memento.” Among the objects 
found were also pieces of red paint of the 
size of a nut — clearly fabrications of clayey 
ironstone, ground and washed, and pro- 
bably mixed with reindeer fat and kneaded 
into a paste. The paint crumbled between 
the fingers, felt greasy, and coloured the 
skin an intense red. It may have been 



hunting for food in the later ice age 

From the painting by Ferdinand Cormon 


MiTcier 


used in the first instance lor painting the 
body. The Glacial men at the source of the 
Schussen were, according to the results of 
these finds, fishermen and hunters, with- 
out dogs or domestic animals and without 
any knowledge of agriculture and pottery. 
But they understood how to kindle fire, 
which they used for cooking their food. 
They knew how to kill the wild reindeer, 
bear, and other animals of the district they 
hunted over ; their arrows hit the swan, 
and their fish-hooks drew fish from the 
deep. They were artists in the chipping 


of flint into tools and weapons ; with the 
former they worked reindeer horn in the 
most skilful manner. Traces of binding 
material indicate the use of threads, 
probably prepared from reindeer sinews ; 
the plaiting-needle may have been em- 
ployed for making fishing-lines. Threads 
and finely-pointed pricking instruments 
indicate the art of sewing ; clothing 
probably consisted of the skins of the 
animals killed. 

To this material concerning Drift Man, 
scientifically vouched for, coming from 
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IMPLEMENTS OF THE STONE AGE 


The upper illustrations show handles of celt or stone- 
cutting- instruments and method of hafting ; the 
lower picture is that of a handmill of sandstone. 

Drift strata that have certainly never 
been disturbed, other countries have 
hitherto made no equal contributions 
really enlarging our view. Yet the numer- 
ous places where palcTolithic — that is, 
only rudely chipped — implements of flint, 
such as were doubtless used by Drift Man, 
have been found must not remain un- 
mentioned here. We know of them in 
Northern, Central, and Southern France, 
in the South of England, in the loess at 
Thicde, near Brunswick, and in Lower 
Austria, Moravia, Hungary, Italy, Greece, 
Spain, Portugal, North Africa, and Russia. 



A HUT-CIRCLE OF THE BRONZE AGE 
One of the earliest forms of habitation in Britain. From 
the British Museum “Guide to the Bronze Age." 

It is of special importance to note that 
similar flint tools have also been found 
along with extinct land mammalia in the 
stratified drift of the Nerbudda valley, in 
South India, as the supposition more than 
suggests itself that Drift Man came to our 
continent with the Drift fauna that immi- 
grated from Asia. The possibility that 
man also got from North Asia to North 
America with the mammoth during the 
Drift Period can no longer be dismissed 


alter the results of jial^eontological re- 
search. It ex])lains at once the close con- 
nection between the build of the American 
and the great Asiatic (Mongolian) races. 

Stone implements of palaeolithic form 
have been found in Drift strata in North 
America, and the same applies also, as 
we have seen, to South America. The 
best finds there were those made by 
Ameghino in the pampas formation of 
Argentina. Here marrow-bones, split, 
worked, and burnt, and jaws of the stag, 
glyptodon, mastodon, and toxodon have 
been repeatedly found along with flint 



REMAINS OF A STONE AGE MANSION 


These remains of a large pile hut discovered in Germany 
show that Stone Age Man had made good progress in 
building. The lower diagram shows a transverse section. 

tools of palaeolithic stamp ; and Santiago 
Roth, who took jwt in these researches, 
supposes that fossil man in South America 
occasionally used the coats of mail of 
the gigantic armadillos as dwellings. 
But the civilisation of South American 
man is doubtless identical with that of 
European fossil man — tools and weapons 
of the stone types familiar in Europe, the 



THE EARLIEST EFFORTS AT BOAT-BUILDING 
The dug-out canoe, hollowed from a single trunk, was 
the far-off parent of the ocean-going ship. The upper 
picture represents a prehistoric canoe found in Sussex 
and the lower example is taken from a German specimen. 

working of bones, the use of fire for cooking, 
and animal food, with the consequent 
special fondness for fat and marrow. 
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PRIMITIVE MAN IN THE PAST & THE PRESENT 


T O the picture of Drift Man that has been 
drawn for us by the discoveries of 
human activity in deposits of uniform 
character and sharply defined age, the 
much richer but far less reliable finds in 
the bone caves add scarcely any entirely 
new touches. Von Zittel says : 

The evidence of the caves is unfortunately 
shaken by the uncertainty that, as a rule, 
prevails with regard to the manner in which 
their contents were washed into them or 
otherwise introduced, and also with regard 
to the beginning and duration of their 
occupation ; moreover, later inhabitants 
have frequently mixed up their relics with 
the heritage of previous occupants. 

This doubt strikes us particularly for- 
cibly as regards man’s co-existence with 
the extinct animals of the earlier periods 
of the Drift, the Preglacial and Interglacial 
Periods. On the other hand, the habitation 
Df the caves by man during the Reindeer 
Period appears in many cases to be per- 
fectly established, and, according to Von 
Zittel, the oldest human dwellings in caves, 
rock-niches, and river-plains in Europe 
belong for the most part to 
the Reindeer Period — that is, 
the second Glacial and, in par- 
ticular, the Postglacial Period. 
In the caves there is also no domestic 
animal, and no pottery or trace of pot- 
sherds, in the best-defined strata where 


First 

Dwellers in 
Caves 


Drift Man has been found. In the 
Hohlefels cave, in the Ach valley in 
Swabia, a new utensil was found in the 
form of a cup for drinking purposes or for 
drawing water, made out of the back part 
of a reindeer’s skull. Also a new tool in the 
form of a fine sewing-needle with eye, from 
the long bone of a swan, such as have also 
been found in the caves of the P^rigord. 
Teeth of the wild horse and lower jaws 
of the wildcat, which are found in the 
caves, perforated for suspending either 
as ornaments or amulets, are also hitherto 
unknown, it appears, in the stratified Drift. 
As both animals are at a later period 
connected with the deity and with witch- 
craft, one could imagine that similar 
primitive religious ideas existed among the 
old cave-dwellers. In the stratum of the 


Reindeer Period at the Schweizerbild, near 
Schaffhausen, Niiesch found a musical 
instrument, “ a reindeer whistle,” and 
shells pierced for use as ornaments. 

The finds in the French cave districts 
prove that man was able to develop 
certain higher refinements of life, even 
during the Drift in the real flint districts — 
1^ » where a very suitable material 

” . . * was at man’s disposal in the 

Material everywhere 

or was easily dug up ; which 
was worked with comparative ease into 
much more perfect and efficient weapons 
and implements than those supplied by 
the wilder stretches of moor and fen of 
Germany, with their scarcity of flint. 

If we compare the small, often tiny, 
knives and flint flakes from the German 
places with the powerful axes and lance- 
heads of those regions, it is self-evident 
how much more laborious life must have 
been for the man who used the former. 
What labour he must have expended in 
carving weapons and implements out of 
bone and horn, while flint supplied the 
others with much better and more lasting 
ones with less expenditure of time and 
trouble ! Imthis light a wealth of flint 
was a civilising factor of that period which 
is not to be under-estimated. In the flint 
districts not only are the stone implements 
better worked, answering in a higher 
degree the purpose of the weapon and the 
tool, but delight in ornament and decora- 
tion is also more prominent. 

Life in the caves and grottos and under 
the rock shelters in the neighbourhood 
of rivers was by no means quite wretched. 

I -f remains left in the caves 

* th * ^ by their former inhabitants 
J? * give almost as clear an idea 
of the life of man in those 
primeval times as the buried cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii do of the 
manners and customs of the Italians in 
the first century of the Christian era. 
The floors of these caves in which men 
formerly lived appear to consist entirely 
of broken bones of animals killed in the 
chase intermixed with rude implements 
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and weapons of bone and unpolished 
stone, and also charcoal and large burnt 
stones, indicating the position of fire- 
places. Flints and chips without number, 
rough masses of stone, awls, lance-heads, 
hammers, and saws of flint and chert lie 
in motley confusion beside bone needles, 
carved reindeer antlers, arrow-heads and 
harpoons, and pointed pieces 
Man at horn and bone ; in addition 

Artite which are also the broken 

bones of the animals that served 
as food, such as reindeer, bison, horse, 
ibex, saiga antelope, and musk-ox. The 
reindeer supplied by far the greater part 
of the food, and must at that time have 
lived in Central France in large herds and 
in a wild state, all trace of the dog being 
absent. 

Among these abundant remains of 
culture archaeologists were surprised to 
And real objects of art from the hand of 
Drift Man, proving that thinking about 
his surroundings had developed into the 
ability to reproduce what he saw in 
drawing and modelling. The first objects 
of this kind were found in the caves of the 
P^rigord. They are, on the one hand, 
drawings scratched on stones, reindeer 
bones, or pieces of horn, mostly very 
naive, but sometimes really lifelike, 
chiefly representing animals, but also 
men ; on the other hand imitations plasti- 
cally carved out of pieces of reindeer horn, 
bones, or teeth. Such engravings also 
occurred on pieces of ivory, and plastic 
representations in this material have been 
preserved. On a cylindrical piece of 
reindeer liorn from the cave excavations 
in the Dordogne is the representation of a 
fish, and on the shovel-piece of a rein- 
deer’s horn are the head and breast of an 
animal resembling the ibex. Illustrations of 
horses give faithful reproductions of the 
flowing mane, unkempt tail, and dispro- 
portionately large head of the large- 
headed wild horse of the Drift. The 
Pietur i^'iost important among these 
frwn*the ^representations are such as 
Drm World reproduce an 

historical event. An illus- 
tration of this kind represents a group 
consisting of two horses’ heads and an 
apparently naked male figure ; the latter 
bears a long staft or spear in his right 
hand, and stands beside a tree, which is 
bent down almost in coils in order to*ac- 
commodate itself to the limited space, and 
whose boughs, indicated by parallel lines, 
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show it to be a pine or fir. Connected 
with the tree is a system of vertical and 
horizontal lines, apparently representing 
a kind of hurdlework. On the other side 
of the same cylindrical piece are two 
bisons’ heads. Doubtless this picture tells 
a tale ; it is picture-writing in exactly 
the same sense as that of^ the North 
American Indians. Our picture already 
shows the transition to abbreviated 
picture-writing, as, instead of the whole 
animals — horses and bisons — only the 
heads are given. The message-sticks of 
the Australians bear certain resemblances ; 
Bastian has rightly described them as the 
beginnings of writing. 

If we have interpreted them aright, the 
finds that have been made, with the 
tally from the source of the Schussen 
and the message-stick from the caves of 
the Dordogne, place the art of counting, 
the beginnings of writing, the first artistic 
impulses, and other elements of primitive 
culture right back in the Drift period. 

“ None of the animals whose remains 
lie in the Drift strata,” says Oscar Fraas, 
” were tamed for the service of man.” 


The Emerg- 
ing of the 
Humnn Mind 


On the contrary, man stood 
in hostile relation to all of 
them, and only knew how to 
kill them, in order to support 


himself with their flesh and blood and the 


marrow of their bones. It was not so 


much his physical strength which helped 
man in his fight for existence, for with 
few exceptions the animals he killed were 
infinitely superior to him in strength ; 
indeed it is not easy, even with the help 
of powder and lead, to kill the elephant, 
rhinoceros, grizzly bear, and bison, or to 
hunt down the swift horse and reindeer. 


It was a question of finding out, with his 
mental superiority, the beast’s unguarded 
moments, and of surprising it or bringing 
it down in pits and snares. All the more 
wonderful does the savage of the European 
Drift Period appear to us, “for we see 
that he belongs to the first who exercised 
the human mind in the hard battle of life, 
and thereby laid the foundation of all 
later developments in the sense of progress 
in culture.” And yet, in the midst of 
this poor life, a sense of the little pleasures 
and refinements of existence already began 
to develop, as proved by the elegantly 
carved and decorated weapons and imple- 
ments, and there were even growing a sense 
of the beauty of Nature and the power of 
copying it. The bone needles with eyes and 




PRIMITIVE NATURE FOLK ENGAGED IN FISHING Mercier 

From the painting: by Ferdinand Cormon. 


the fine awls are evidences of the art of sew- 
ing, and the numerous scrapers of flint and 
hone teach us that Drift Man knew how 
to dress skins for clothing purposes, and 
did it according to the method still used 
among the Esquimaux and most northern 
Indians at the present day. Spinning 
does not seem to have been known. On 
the other hand Drift Man knew how to 
twist cords, impressions and indentations 
of which are conspicuous on the bone and 
horn implements ; on which also thread- 
marks were imitated as a primitive 


ornament. Pottery was unknown to 
Drift Man. Indeed, even to-day the 
production of pottery is not a commonly 
felt want of mankind. The leather bottle, 
made of the skin of some small animal 
stripped off whole without a seam, turned 
inside out as it were, takes the place of 
the majority of the larger vessels ; on the 
other hand, liquids can also be kept for 
some time in a tightly-made wicker basket. 

The art of plaiting was known to Drift 
Man. This is shown by the ornaments on 
weapons and implements, the plait ing- 
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needle from the find at the source of the shows the method of representing numbers 
Schussen, and the hurdlework represented — ^generally only one stroke each, but also 
on the message-stick mentioned above, two strokes connected by a line to form 
which may be either a hurdle made of a higher unit. Of the art of building not 

boughs and branches or a summer dwell- a trace is left to us apart from the laying 

ing house. To these acquirements, based together of rough stones for fireplaces ; 

chiefly on an acquaintance with serviceable nor have tombs of that period of ancient 

weapons and implements, is added the times been discovered, 
art of representing natural objects by The civilisation of Drift Man and his 
drawing and carving. This results in the whole manner of life do not confront the 
attempt to retain historical momenta in present human race as something strange, 
the form of abridged illustrations for the but fit perfectly into the picture exhibited 
purpose of communicating them to others by mankind at the present day. Drift 
— incipient picture-writing. The tally Man nowhere steps out of this frame. If 



EARLY AGRICULTURISTS. WITH IMFLEJlBNTS OF BONE, STONE. AND BRONZE 
Prom the painting: by Ferdinand Cormon. 
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AN EMIGRATION OF THE GAULS IN THE BRONZE AGE Mercier 

From the paintins: by Ferdinand Cormon. 


a European traveller were nowadays to 
come upon a body of Drift men on the 
borders of eternal ice, towards the north 
or south pole of our globe, nothing would 
appear extraordinary and without analogy 
to him ; indeed it would be possible for him 
to come to an understanding with them by 
means of picture-writing, and to do busi- 
ness with them by means of the tally. 

The manner of life led by man beyond 
the borders of higher civilisation, especi- 
ally under extreme climatic conditions, 
depends almost exclusively on his out- 
ward surroundings and the possibility 


of obtaining food. The Esquimaux, who, 
like Drift Man of Central Europe in former 
times, live on the borders of eternal ice 
with the Drift animals that emigrated 
thither,— the reindeer, musk-ox, bear, 
Arctic fox, etc.— are -Restricted, like him, 
to hunting and fkhirig, and to a diet 
consisting almost entirely of flesh and 
fat ; corn-growing and the keeping of 
herds of domestic animals being self- 
prohibitive. Their kitchen refuse exactly 
resembles that from the Drift. Before 
their acquaintance with the civilisation 
of modern Europe they used stone and 
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hone besides driftwood for making their 
weapons and implements, 4 as they still do 
to a certain extent at the present day, 
either from preference or from super- 
stitious ideas. Their binding material 
consisted of threads twisted from reindeer 
sinews, with which they sewed their 
clothes and fastened their harpoons and 
arrows, the latter resembling in form those 
of Drift Man. They knew no more than 
he the arts of spinning and weaving, their 
clothes being made from the skins of the 
animals they hunted ; pots were unknown 
and unnecessary to 
them. 

It has often been 
t h o u g h t that we 
should have a definite 
criterion of thej)eriod 
if it could be proved 
that fresh mammoth 
ivory was employed 
at the particular time 
for making imple- 
ments and weapons, 
or ornaments, carv- 
ings, and drawings. 

There can be no 
doubt that when 
Drift Man succeeded 
in killing a mammoth 
he used the tusks for 
his purposes. But on 
the borders of eter- 
nal icc, where alone 
we could now exj^ect 
to find a frozen Drift 
Man, no conclusion 
could be drawn from 
objects of mammoth 
ivory being in the 
possession of a corpse 
to determine the 
great age of the 
latter. For the many 
mammoth tusks 
which have been found and used from 
time immemorial in North Siberia, on the 
New Siberian Islands, and in other places, 
are absolutely fresh, and are even employed 
in the arts of civilised countries in exactly 
the same way as fresh ivory. Under the 
name of ‘‘ mammoth ivory ” the fossil tusks 
dug up by ivory-seekers, or mammoth- 
hunters, form an important article of com- 
merce. 

The same conditions as many parts* of 
Northern Siberia still exhibit at the present 
day prevailed over the whole of Central 
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PRIMITIVE Art of our own day 

The picture-writing of the American Indians in our own 
day offers an interesting parallel to that of the primitive 
Defies of the remotest past. The Pawnees decorate their 
buffalo robes with such drawings as these, representing 
a procession of medicine men, the foremost giving freedom 
to his favourite horse as a sacrifice to the Great Spirit. 


Europe at the end of the Glacial Period and 
the beginning of the Postglacial Period. 
Here man lived on frozen ground on the 
borders of ice-fields with the reindeer and 
its companions, as he does to-day in 
Northern Asia, and here, too — as he does 
there to-day — ^he must have found the 
woolly-haired mammoth preserved by the 
cold in the ice and frozen ground. The 
Drift reindeer-men of Central Europe pre- 
sumably searched for mammoth tusks just 
as much as the present reindeer-men in 
North Asia. The great field of mammoth 
carrion at Predmost 
was, therefore, a very 
powerful attraction, 
not only for the beasts 
of prey — chief among 
them wolves — but 
also for man. 

In France especially 
many primiti ve works 
of art of the “ Ivory 
Epoch ” have been 
found, and even the 
nude figure of woman 
is not wanting ; but 
no proof is given that 
these carvings belong 
to the time when the 
mammoth still lived. 
Much sensation has 
been caused by an 
engraving on a piece 
of mammoth ivory 
representing a hairy 
mammoth with its 
mane and strongly- 
curved tusks. This 
illustration has been 
taken as unexception- 
able proof that the 
artist of the Drift 
Period who did it saw 
and portrayed the 
mammoth alive. But 
could the mammoth hunter Schumachow 
— the Tunguse who, in 1799, discovered, in 
the ice of the peninsula of Tumys Bykow at 
the mouth of the Lena, the mammoth now 
erected in the collection at the St. Peters- 
burg Academy [see page 123] — have 
pictured the animal otherwise when 
it was freshly melted out of the ice ? 
And the Madelaine cave in the Peri- 
gord, where the piece of^ ivory with 
the picture of the mammoth was found, 
.certainly belongs to the Reindeer Period. 
Had we not independent proofs that 



THE EARLIEST ART: MANKIND’S FIRST EFFORTS IN PICTURE-MAKING 

These illustrations are of engrravinprs on stone and bone and scratchings on rocks made 

chiefly in France. The figrures of the reindeer and those of the mammoth and the bison, the 

Dordo^e, are astonishingly good, and Indicate genuine power of draughtsmanship at a remote period of human life. 
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Drift Maik 
Compared with 
Modera Man 


Drift Man lived in Central Europe — for 
instance, at Taubach — with the great 
extinct pachydermata, neither the finds 
in the loess near Predmost, nor the 
articles of ivory, nor the illustration of the 
mammoth itself, could prove it. They 
furnish absolute proof of the 
existence of Drift Man only 
back to the Reindeer Period. 
To decide whether a corpse 
frozen in the stone-ice belonged to a 
Drift Man, the examination of the corpse 
itself, its skull, bones, and soft parts, 
would no more suffice than clothing, 
implements, and ornament. For at least 
so much is con- 
tidently asserted 
by many palaeonto- 
logists, that all the 
skulls and bones 
hitherto known to 
have been ascribed 
to Drift Man by 
the most eminent 
palaeontologists, 
geologists, and 
anthropologists, 
cannot be dis- 
tinguished from 
those of men of the 
present day. Von 
Zittel, the foremost 
scholar in the field 
of palaeontology in 
Germany, says : 

The only remains 
of Drift Man of re- 
liable age are a skull 
from Olmo, near 
Chiana, in Tuscany ; 
a skull from Egis- 
heim, in Alsace; a 
lower jaw from the 
Naulette cave near 
Furfooz, in Belgium ; and a fragment of 
jaw from the Schipka cave in Moravia. This 
material is not sufficient for determining race, 
but all human remains of reliable age from 
the drift of Europe, and all the skulls found 
in caves, agree in size, form, and capacity 
with Homo sapiens, and are well formed 
throughout. In no way do they fill the gap 
between man and ape. 

'' On the other hand,” writes Dr. 
Chalmers Mitchell, “ a large majority of 
modem anatomists and palaeontologists 
accept the antiquity of such skulls as 
the Neanduthal specimen, and agree 
that these point to the existence of a 
human race inferior to any now existing. 
This race comprised powerfully-built indi- 
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PRIMITIVE PEOPLE OF TO-DAY 

Until they came in touch with European travellers the 
Esquimaux were in precisely the same condition as Drift Man : 
they were living- in the Ice Age. They are but little more 
advanced now, and the difference between them and prehistoric 
men is slight. This is a group of young Esquimau women. 


viduals, with low foreheads, prominent, 
bony ridges above the eyes, and retreating 
chins. The radius and ulna were unusually 
divergent, so that the forearms must have 
been heavy and clumsy. The thigh-bones 
were bent and the shin-bones short, so 
that the race must have been bow-legged 
and clumsy in gait. 

'' The intermediate position of these 
primitive types has received extraordinary 
confirmation by the discovery of what 
may truly be called the link, no longer 
missing, between man and the apes. In 
1894, Dr. Eugene Dubois discovered in the 
Island of Java in a bed of volcanic ashes 
containing the re- 
mains of Pliocene 
animals the roof of 
a small skull, two 
grinding-teeth, and 
a diseased femur. 
These remains in- 
dicate an animal 
which, when erect, 
stood not less than 
5 ft. 6 in. high. 
The teeth and 
thigh-bones were 
very human, and 
the'skull, although 
very human, had 
prominent eyebrow 
ridges like those 
of the Neanduthal 
type, and a capa- 
city of about 1,000 
cubic centimetres 
— that is to say, 
much greater than 
that of the largest 
living apes, and 
falling short by 
about loo cubic 
centimetres of the largest skull capacities 
of existing normal human beings. This 
creature, regarded at first by some 
anatomists as a degenerate man, by 
others as a high ape, has now been 
definitely accepted as a new type of being, 
^ ^ intermediate between man 

« ^ and the apes and designated 

and^^e? Pithecanthropus erectus,*' 

aa pe There is no doubt that Asia, 
Europe, North Africa, and North America, 
so far as their ice-covering allowed of their 
being inhabited, form one continuous 
region for the distribution of Palaeolithic 
Man, in which all discoveries give similar 
results. In this vast region the lowest 



THE HOMES OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLE OF THE PRESENT DAY 
There are people still living: in dwelling:>places of prehistoric tjrpe. This photogrraph of Esquimau stone 
and turf huts, m Greenland^ shows exactly the kind of dwelling:s used by prehistoric men in the Ice Age. 



THE GRADUAL EXTINCTION OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 
The Yukaghirs, natives of Siberia, a division of the Mongolic family, were formerly a wide-spread race, and, 
according to their national tradition were so numerous, Uiat “the birds flying over their camp fires became 
blackened with smoke.” The Jesup Expe^tion found them reduced to 700 in number. Hunger had forced some 
of them to cannibalism and suicide. They are a primitive people, but considerably superior to the Esquimaux. 
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and oldest prehistoric stratum that serves 
as the basis of historical civilisation is the 
homo^neous Palaeolithic stratum. In the 
Drift Period, Palaeolithic Man penetrated 
into South America, as into a new region, 
with northern Drift animals. In Central 
and South Africa and Australia, Palaeo- 
litliic Man does not yet seem to be known. 
All the more important is it that in Tas- 
mania Palaeolithic conditions of civilisation 
existed until the ^ 

middle of the last 
century. 

The palaeontology ^ ^ 
of man has hitherto ^ / 
obtained good geo- / f 

logical information of if / 

the oldest Palaeolithic t ^ 

culture-stratum of | 
the Drift in only a 
few parts of the earth, \ 

and only in Tasmania \ 

does this oldest stra- r 

turn appear to have n 

cropped out free, and a creature betw 
still uncovered by The skull of the Fossil i 
other culture strata, 

down to our own times. Otherwise 

it is everywhere overlaid by a second, 
later culture-stratum of much greater 
thickness, which, although opened up 

in almost innumerable places, is not 
spread over the whole earth as is the 
Palaeolithic stratum. As o])po- 
ftc war earliest Stone Age 

Euro*e*^ of the Drift, which we have 
'**^*^*** come to know as the Palaiolithic 
Period, this has been called the Later 
Stone Age or Neolithic Period. 

The Neolithic Period is also ignorant of 
the working of metals ; for weapons and 
implements, stone is the exclusive hard 
material of which the blades are made. 


A CREATURE BETWEEN APE AND MAN 
The skull of the Fossil Ape-man found in 1894, in 
the island of Java; restored by Dr. Eugene Dubois. 


the same Neolithic elements, with the 
increasing use of metals — already risen to 
that higher stage of civilisation which, 
with the historical written records of 
Egypt and Babylonia, forms the basis of 
our present chronology. 

When these civilised nations came into 
direct contact with the more remote 
nations of the Old World, they found them, 
as we have said, still, to a certain extent, 
at the Neolithic stage 
of civilisation, just 
as, when Europeans 
m settled in America, 

(. the great majority of 

im \ aborigines had 

passed the 
Neolithic stage, at 
which, indeed, the 
’ lowest primitive 

' tribes of Central 

I Brazil still remain. 

j Australia, and a large 

r ■ I of island 

EN APE AND MAN world of the South 

e-man found in 1894, in Sca, had not yet 

by Dr. En^ene Dubois. 


lithic stage (Tasmania, probably, not 
even above the Palaeolithic) when they 
were discovered. There the Stone Age, 
to a certain extent, comes down to modern 
times ; likewise in the far north of Asia, 
in Greenland, in the most northern parts 
of America, and at the south point of the 
New Continent among the Fuegians. 

The men of the later Stone Age are the 
ancestors of the civilised men of to-day. 
Classical antiquity among Greeks and 
Romans had still a consciousness of this, 
at least partly ; it was not entirely for- 
gotten that the oldest weapons of men 
did not consist of metal, but of stone, and 
even inferior material. The worked stones 


But geologically and palaeontologically the which the people then, as now, designated 
two culture-strata are widely and sharply as weapons of the deity, as lightning- 
separated. - stones or thunderbolts, were recognised by 

As regards Europe, and a large part of keener-sighted men as weapons of primeval 
the other continents, the second stratum inhabitants of the land, 
of the culture of the human race still lies The “kitchen middens'' on the Danish 
at prehistoric depth. But in other exten- coasts mark places of more or less permanent 
sive parts of the earth the stratum of settlement, consisting of 

Neolithic culture was not covered by other * more or less numerous in- 
culture-strata until far into the period of dividual dwellings. From 

written history. Even a larp part of these middens a rich in- 

Europe was still inhabited by nistory-less ventory of finds has been made, afford- 
tribes of the later Stone Age at the time » ing a glimpse of the life and doings of 
when the old civilised lands of Asia and of those ancient times. The heaps consist 
Africa, and the coasts of the Mediter- principally of thousands upon thousands 
ranean, had everywhere — on the basis of of opened shells of oysters, cockles, and 
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other shellfisli Still eaten at the present The state of civilisation of the old Danish 
day, mingled with the bones of the roe, shellfish-eaters was not quite a low one 
stag, aurochs, wild boar, beaver, seal, etc. in spite of its primitive colouring, and- in 
Bones of fishes and birds were also essential points was superior to that of 
made out, among the latter being the Palaeolithic Man. Not only had they 
bones of the wild swan and of the now tamed a really domestic animal, the dog, 
extinct great auk, and, what is specially but they made and used clay vessels 
important* in determining the geological for cooking and storing purposes. The 
age of these remains, large numbers of cooking was done on fireplaces. They 
the bones of the capercailzie. Domestic could work deer-horn and bone well, 
animals are absent with the exception Of the former hammer-axes with round 
of the dog, whose bones, however, are holes were made, and of animal bones 
broken, burnt, gnawed in the same way arrow-heads, awls, and needles, with 
as those of the beasts of the chase, the points carefully smoothed. Small 
Everything proves that on the sites of bone combs appeared to have served 
these middens there formerly lived a race not so much for toilet purposes as 
of fishers and hunters, whose chief food for dividing animal sinews for making 
consisted of shellfish, the shells of which threads, or for dressing the threads in 
accumulated in mounds around their weaving. 

dwellings. Proofs of agriculture and In the way of ornaments there were 
cattle-rearing there are none ; the dog alone perforated animal teeth. The fish re- 
was frequently bred not only as a com- mains found in the middens belong to the 
panion in the chase, but also for its flesh. plaice, cod, herring, and eel. To catch these 



EUROPE IN THE ICE AGE 

The map illustrates the extent of the Ice Axe in Europe. It will be noticed that in England the ice-cap did not 
e^end south of the position of London thongn it occurred much further south in the mountain regions of the Pyrenees, 
the Alps, Tyrol, the Carpathians and the Caucasus. The dark portions of the map represent the extent ot the ice 
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deep-sea fish the fishermen must have gone blades are no longer sharpened merely by 
out to sea, which implies the possession of chipping, but by grinding, and are made in 
boats of some kind. Nor was only small various technically perfect forms. Special 
game hunted, but also large game. Ninety importance was attached to providing 
per cent, of the animal bones occurring them with suitable handles, for fixing which 
in the shell-mounds consist of those of the stone implement or weapon was either 
large animals, especially the deer, roe, and provided with a hole, or, as in America 
wild boar. Even such dangerous adver- especially, with notches or grooves. 

saries as the aurochs, bear. In addition to these, there are the primi- 
^ a H* wolf, and lynx were killed, tive arts of man — the ceramic art, spinning, 
and Hit likewise the beaver, wildcat, and weaving. In the former, especially, 
vertnnet otter, marten, and fox. an appreciation of artistic form and decora- 
The very numerous fragments of clay tion by ornament is developed. The orna- 
vessels belong partly to large })ot-likc ment becomes a kind of symbolical 
vessels without handles and with pointed written language, the eventual deciphering 
or flat bottoms, and i)artly to small oval of which appears possible in view of the 
bowls with round bottoms. All vessels latest discoveries concerning the orna- 
wcre made with the free hand of coarse mental symbolism of the primitive races 
clay, into which small fragments of of the present day. Discoveries of dwell- 
granitic stone were kneaded ; as ornament ings prove an advanced knowledge of 
they have in a few cases incisions or primitive architecture ; entrenchments and 
im])ressions, mostly made with the finger tumuli acquaint us with the principles 
-itself on the upper edge. of their earthworks ; and the giant 

The great importance of the Danish chambers, built of colos-al blocks of stone 
middens in the general history of mankind piled upon one another, prove that the 
is due to the fact that their age is geologi- builders of those times were not far behind 
cally established, so that they can serve the much-admired Egyptian builders in 
as a starting-point for chronology. It is xh M t l 

to Japetus Steenstrup that the early ^ of stone. The burials, whose 

history of our race owes this chronological P ceremonies are revealed by 

fixing of an initial date. ^ opened graves, afford a glimpse 

The earliest inhabitants of the North of of the mental life of that period. From 
Europe during the Stone Age, as recorded the skulls and skeletons that have been 
by these kitchen-middens of the Danish taken from the Neolithic graves, science 
period, were scarcely superior to Palaeo- has been able to reconstruct the physical 
lithic Man in civilisation, judging from frame of Neolithic Man, which has in no 
outward appearances. But a closer investi- way to fear comparison with that of 
gation taught us that, in spite of the modern man. Of the ornaments of the 
l)overty of their remains., a higher develop- Stone Age the most important and charac- 
ment of civilisation is unmistakable. And teristic are perforated teeth of dogs, 
this superiority of the Neolithic over the wolves, horses, oxen, bears, boars, and 
Palaeolithic Epoch becomes far more smaller beasts of prey. How much in 
evident if we take as our standard of com- favour such ornaments were is proved by 
parison, not the poor fisher population, who the fact that ev-en imitations or counter- 
probably first reached the Danish shores feits of them were worn. Numerous articles 
as pioneers, but the Neolithic civilisation of ornament, carved from bone and deer- 
that had been fully developed in sunnier horn, were universal : ornamental plates 
^ lands and followed closely upon and spherical, basket - shaped, square. 

Elements of trappers or squatters, shuttle-like, or chisel-shaped beads were 

CiviiUntion hunting and fishing, made of these materials and formed into 

are noticeable as the first elements of Neo- In the Swiss lake-dwellings of the Stone 
lithic civilisation, and in connection with Age have been found skilfully carved 
them the preparation of flour and cooking ; ear-drops, needles with eyes, neat little 
and as technical arts, chiefly carving and combs of boxwood, and hairpins, some 
the fine working of stone, of which wea- ^th heads and others with pierced side 
pons and the most various kinds of tools protuberances. Remains of textile fabrics, 
were made ; with the latter wood, bone, even finely twilled tissue, and also leather, 
deer-horn, etc., could be worked. The were yielded by the excavations of the 
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THE ICE AGE IN THE PRESENT DAY: AN ESQUIMAU WATCHING A SEAL HOLE 
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lake-dwellings of that period, so that we calls this breed the lake-dwelling dog, 
have to imagine the inhabitants adorned after the lake-dwellings, one of the 
with clothes of various kinds. chief places where it has been found. 

What raises man of the later Stone Age Like all breeds of animals of primi- 
so far above Palaeolithic Man is the tive domestication, the dog at this 
possession of domestic animals and the period, according to Nehring, is small — 
knowledge of agriculture. As domestic stunted, as it were. With the progress of 
animals of the later Stone Age we have civilisation the dog also grows krger. 

11 » p- f proof of the dog, cow, horse, In the later prehistoric epochs, beginning 
^“ .**’** sheep, goat, and pig. with the so-called '‘Bronze'’ Period, we 

Animal Friend animals that find throughout almost the whole of 

nima riend attached themselves to Europe a rather larger and more powerful 

man as domestic, the first and oldest is breed with a more pointed snout — the 
undoubtedly the dog. It is found dis- Bronze dog — whose nearest relative seems 
tributed over the whole earth, being absent to be the sheep-dog. At the present day 
from only a few small islands. Among the domestic dog is mostly employed for 
many races the dog was, and is still, the guarding settlements and herds and for 
only domestic animal in the proper sense hunting. In the Arctic regions the Es- 
of the word. This applies to all Esquimau quimaux also use their dogs, which are 
tribes, to the majority of the Indians of like the sheep-dog, for personal protection 
North and South America, and to the and hunting ; they do particularly good 
continent of Australia. service against the musk-ox, while the 

We have no certain proofs that Palseo- wild reindeer is too fast for them. But 
lithic Man possessed the dog as a domestic the Esquimau dog is chiefly used for 
animal. In the Somme valley, at Tau- drawing the sledge, and, where the sledge 
bach, and at the source of the Schussen, cannot be used, as a beast of burden, since 
bones of the domestic dog are absent, it is unable to carry fairly heavy loads. In 
And yet, among Drift fauna in caves China and elsewhere, as for- 

remains of dogs have been repeatedly ^ merly in the old civilised 

met with, which have been claimed to be ® ^ countries of South America, 

the direct ancestors of the domestic dog. ^ the dog is still fattened and 

The dog’s attachment to man may have killed for meat. So that the domestic 

taken place at different times in different dog serves every possible purpose to which 
parts. Man and dog immigrate to South domestic animals can be put, except, it 
America with the foreign Northern fauna seems, for milking, although this would 
simultaneously — in a geological sense — not be out of the question either. The 
during the Drift. In Australia, man and dog was also eaten by man in the later 
dog (dingo), as the most intimate animal Stone Age, as is proved by the finds in 
beings, are opposed to an animal world his kitchen refuse. The reindeer is now 
that is otherwise anomalous and, to the restricted to the Polar regions of the Nor- 
Old World, quite antiquated; probably them Hemisphere — Scandinavia, North 
man and dog also came to Australia Asia, and North America, whereas in the 
together. We know of fossil remains of Palaeolithic Period it was very numerous 
the dingo from the Drift, but no reliable throughout Russia, Siberia, and temperate 
finds have yet proved the presence of Europe down to the Alps and Pyrenees, 
man during that period. It does not seem ever to have been 

In the later Stone Age the dog already definitely proved that the reindeer existed 
occurs as the companion of man wherever in the Neolithic Period of Central and 
Th Do occurs in historic times. Northern Europe, although according to 

in the Europe its remains have Von Zittel it lived in Scotland down to the 

^one Age found in the Danish eleventh century and in the Hercynian 

kitchen-middens, in the nor- forest until the time of Csesar. The 
them Neolithic finds, in the lake-dwellings earliest definite information we appear 
of Switzerland, in innumerable caves of to have of the tamed reindeer, which at 
the Neolithic Period, in the terramare of the present day is a herd animal with the 
Upper Italy, etc. It was partly a com- Lapps in Europe, and with the Samoyedes 
paratively small breed, according to and Reindeer Tunguses in Asia, is found 
Riitimeyer similar to the “ wachtelhund ” in iElian, who speaks of the Scythians 
(setter) in size and build. Riitimeyer having tame deer. 
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Oxen at present exist nowhere in the 
wild state, while the tame ox is distributed 
as a domestic animal over the whole earth, 
and has formed the most various breeds. 
In the European Drift a wild ox, the 
urus, distinguished by its size and the 
size of its horns, was widely distributed, 
and it still lived during the later Stone 
Age with the domestic ox. In the later 
prehistoric ages, and even in historic 
times, the urus still occurs as a beast of 
the forest. 

In the later Stone Age the horse, too, 
is no longer merely a beast of the chase, 
but occurs also in the tame state. During 
the Drift the horse lived in herds all over 
Europe, North Asia, and North Africa. 
From this Drift horse comes the domestic 
horse now found all over the earth. Even 
the wild horses of the Drift exhibit such 
considerable differences from one another 
that, according to Nehring’s studies, these 
are to be regarded as the beginning of 
the formation of local breeds. The taming 
and domestication of the wild horse of 


the Drift, which began in the Stone Age, 
led to the domestic horse being split up 


The Taming 
of the 

Wild Horse 


later into numerous breeds. 
The old wild horse was com- 
paratively small, with a large 
head ; a similar form is still 


found here and there on the extensive 


barren moors of South Germany in the 
moss-horse, or, as the common people call 
it, the moss-cat. At the present day the 
genus of the domestic horse falls, like the 
ox, into two chief breeds — a smaller and 
more graceful Oriental breed, and a more 
])owerful and somewhat larger Western 
breed with the facial bones more strongly 
developed. The horse of the later Stone 
Age of Europe exhibits only comparatively 
slight differences from the wild horse ; 
it is generally a small, half-pony-like form 
with a large head, evidently also a stunted 
product of primitive breeding under 
comparatively unfavourable conditions. 
Two species extant in the Stone Age 
still live wild on the steppes of Central 
Asia at the present day; one of them 
also occurs as a fossil in the European 
Drift, although only rarely. That the 
ass occurred in the European Drift is 
probable, but not proved. It has not 
yet been found in the Neolithic Period of 
Europe. 

A survey of the palaeontology of the 
domestic animals shows that they come 
from wild Drift species which — at any rate, 


as regards the ox, horse, and dog — are now 
extinct, so that these most important do- 
mestic animals now exist only in the tame 
state. Some of the domestic animals came 
from Asia, and, according to Von Zittel, 
were imported into Europe from there ; 
this applies to the peat-ox and the domestic 
goat and pig. The Asiatic origin of the 
Di<Hhe domestic horse and sheep is 

* ® probable, but not proved ; the 

Horae come • r j -ij • c 

t ^ A • • sheep IS found wild in South 

Europe as well as in Asia. The 
tarpan, a breed of horse very similar to the 
wild horse, lives in herds independent of 
man on the steppes of Central Asia. This 
has been indicated as being probably the 
parent breed of the domestic horse, and 
the origin of the latter has accordingly also 
been traced to Asia. 

One thing is certain ; a considerable 
number of animal forms that co-exisi 
with man in Europe at the present day — 
for instance, almost all the forms of our 
poultry and the fine kinds of pigs and 
sheep — have originally come from Asia. 
Our investigations show a similar state of 
things even in the Neolithic Period. 

In the North of Europe, which has 
furnished us with our standard information 
regarding the Neolithic culture-stratum, 
the certain proofs that have hitherto been 
found of agriculture and the cultivation 
of useful plants having been practised at 
that time (to which civilisation owes no 
less than to the breeding of useful tame 
animals) consist not so much of plant 
remains themselves as of stone hand-mills 
and spinning and weaving implements, 
which indicate the cultivation of corn and 
flax. 

Our chief knowledge of Neolithic agri- 
culture and plant culture has been fur- 
nished by the lake-dwellings, especially 
those of Switzerland, which Have pre- 
served the picture of the Neolithic civilisa- 
tion of Central Europe, sketched for us, as 
it were, in the North, in its finest lines. 

So far we can prove the cultiva- 
• «, tion of the following useful 

DweUin^^ plants in the later Stone Age; 

we mgs ^Yieiv remains were chiefly 
found, as we have said, well preserved in 
the Stone Age lake- dwellings of Switzer- 
land, which have been described in 
classical manner by Oswald Heer. Of 
cereal grasses Heer determined, in the 
rich Stone Age lake-dwellings of Wangen, 
on Lake Constance, and Robenhausen, in 
Lake Pfaffikon, three sorts of wheat and 
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THE DEVELOPHENT OF THE HORSE 

rb« horte which was common in the Stone Age wa« a wild ancestor of our own domestic horse, but not 
'{iilte so Urge or so strong as the average well>bred creature familiar in our modem life. Its remotest ancestor 
was the Hyracotherium. or Orohippus, while an intermediary stage was that of the Hypparion, or Protohippus, 
u which, as shown in the diagram, the change from the foot to the hoof had advancea to a very great extent. 
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two varieties of barley — the six-rowed and the proof of a post-Drift period. On the 
two-rowed. Flax was also grown by other hand, pottery was quite general in 
Neolithic Man. This was, it seems, a the Neolithic Age of Europe. Still, the 
rather different variety from our present need of clay vessels is not general among 
flax, being narrow-leaved, and still occurs all races of the earth even at the present 
wild, or probably merely uncultivated, day ; up to modern times there were, 
in Macedonia and Thracia. Flax has also and still are, races and tribes without 
been found growing wild in Northern India, pots. From their practices it is evident 
on the Altai Mountains, and at the foot ^ . that the European Stone men 

of the Caucasus. could also manage 

The common wheat occurring in the lake- p^tteViArt prepare their food, chiefly 
dwellings of the Stone Age is a small- ® • >* meat, by fire without cooking 

grained but mealy variety ; but the so- vessels. The Fuegians lay the piece of 
called Egyptian wheat with large grains meat to be roasted on the glowing embers 
also occurs. of a dying wood fire, and turn it with a 

Traces of regular gardening and vege- pointed forked branch so as to keep it 
table culture are altogether wanting. Some from burning. Meat thus prepared is very 
finds, however, seem to indicate primitive tasty, as it retains all the juice and only 
arboriculture, apples and pears having been gets a rind on the top, and the ashes that 
found dried in slices in the lake-dwellings adhere to it serve as seasoning in lieu of 
of the Stone Age ; there even appears to salt. On a coal fire not only can fish be 
be an improved kind of apple besides the grilled, stuck on wooden rods, but whole 
wild-growing crab. But although they are sheep can be roasted on wooden spits, 
chiefly wild unimproved fruit-trees of precisely as people have the dainty of 
whose fruit remains have been found, we roast mutton in the East. To these may be 
can imagine that these fruit-trees were added a large number of other methods of 
planted near the settlements, and the great roasting, and even boiling, without earthen 
. nutritious and health-giving or metd vessels, which are partly vouched 
properties of the fruit, as a for by ethnography and partly by archae- 
^tone A e supplement to a meat fare, ology, and some of which, like the so-called 
one ge been all the more stone-boiling,'* are still practised at the 

appreciated owing to the lack of green present day. 

vegetables. The various wild cherries, Although, according to this, pottery is 
plums, and sloes were eaten, as also not an absolute necessary of life for man, 
raspberries, blackberries, and straw- yet it is certain that even those poorly 
berries. Beechnut and hazelnut appear equipped pioneers who first settled in 
as wild food-plants. Denmark in the Pine Period, in spite of 

The original home of the most important their having an almost or quite exclusive 
cereals — wheat, spelt, and barley — is not meat fare, had clay pottery in general use 
known with absolute certainty ; probably for preparing their food, and probably also 
they came from Central Asia, where they for storing their provisions. As we have 
are said to be found wild in the region of already shown, the remains that have been 
the Euphrates. The real millet came from preserved in the kitchen-middens are the 
India ; peas and the other primeval legu- oldest that have been found in Denmark, 
minous plants of Europe, such as lentils Simple and rude as the numerous pot- 
and beans, came likewise from the East, sherds that occur may appear, they are 
partly from India. So that, apart from of the highest importance on account 
flax, which probably has a more northern ^ p r i proof of their great age. 

home, the regular cultivated plants of the *** wh Unfortunately, as we have 

Stone Age of Central Europe — cereal * already seen, not a single 

grasses, millet, and lentils — indicate Asia ^ perfect vessel has come to 

as their original home. We have therefore a light. The fragments are very thick, of 
state of things similar to that observed in rough clay with bits of granite worked 
the case of the domestic animals. in, and are all made by hand without the 

The potter's art was probably entirely use of the potter's wheel. The pieces 
unknown to Palaeolithic Man, for in none of partly indicate large vessels, some with 
the pure Drift finds have fragments of clay flat bottoms, and others with the special 
vessels been found. So where clay vessels characteristic of pointed bottoms, so that 
or fragments of them occur, they*appear as the vessel could not be stood up as it was. 
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MAN’S FIGHT WITH THE GIANT ANIMALS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 
From the paintmg, “The Slaughter of a Mammoth," by V. M. Vasnetzoii, now in the Russian Historical Museum at Moscow. 
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Smaller bowls, Irequently of an oval On these vessels the handle now appears, 
form, also occurred with rounded hot- in its simplest form as a wart-like or flatter 
toms, so that they also could not stand projection from the side of the vessel, 
by themselves. It is very important to pierced either vertically or horizontally 
note that on these fragments of pottery with a narrow opening just large enough 
we find only extraordinarily scanty and to admit of a cord being passed through, 
exceedingly simple ornamental decora- Other handles, just like those in use at the 
tions, consisting merely of incisions, or present day, are bowed out broad, wide, 
impressions made with the fingers, on the holding with the 

upper edge. These generally begin 

We shall see how far this oldest pottery quite at the top, at the rim of 

of the Stone Age is distinguished by its the vessel, and are continued 

want of decoration from that of the fully- from there down to its belly, whereas the 
developed Stone Age. But it is very im- first-mentioned are placed lower, fre- 
portant to notice that this rudest mode of quently around the greatest circumference 
making clay vessels, which we here see of the vessel. 

forming the beginning of a whole series that There is no doubt whatever that in the 
rises to the highest pitch of artistic perfec- main these clay vessels were made on 
tion, remained in vogue not only during the spot where we find their remains at 
the whole Stone Age, but even in much the present day. This easily ex})lains the 
later times. local peculiarity that we recognise in 

It is true that in the fully developed various finds, by which certain groups may 
neolithic Stone Age of Europe the clay be defined as more or less connected with 
pottery is also all made by hand, without one another. Different styles may be 
the potter’s wheel, the oldest and rudest clearly distinguished by place and group, 
forms still occurring everywhere, as we But, this notwithstanding, wherever we 
have said ; but besides these a great meet with neolithic ceramics, they cannot 
- A variety is exhibited in the size, conceal their homogeneous character. In 
Potter’s*^ form, and mode of production spite of all peculiarities this general 
filikawork pottery. The clay is uniform style of the ceramics of the Stone 

^ often finer, and even quite Age, which we can easily distinguish and 

finely worked and smoothed, and the vessels determine even under its various dis- 
have thin sides and are burnt right through. guises, goes over the whole of Europe. 
The thick fragments are generally only In finds that lie nearer to the old Asiatic 
burnt outside, frequently only on one side, centres of civilisation and to the coasts of 
and so much that the clay has acquired a the Mediterranean — as, for instance, at 
bright red colour, whereas the inside, Butmir — the vessels are in part better 
although hard, has remained only a greyish worked, and the ornaments are richer 
black. We have numerous perfectly pre- and more elegant, and the spirals more 
served vessels of the later Neolithic Age. frequent and more regular, and are some- 
They are frequently distinguished l)y an limes moulded on, and sometimes, as we 
artistic finish and beauty of form, and on have mentioned, even painted in colour, 
their surfaces we find ornaments incised But the general character remains un- 
or imprinted, but rarely moulded on them, mistakably Neolithic, and may be found 
which, although the style is only geonietri- not only on the European coasts of the 
cal, cannot be denied a keen sense of beau 1 y p r f Mediterranean and the islands 
and symmetry. The clay vessels also w ^ I l^e Tigean Sea, but in cer- 
show the beginning of coloured decoration. tain respects also in Mesopo- 

The incised strokes, dots, etc., arc often eve opmem ^^mia and Egypt. The eldest 
filled out with white substance (chalk Trojan pottery also exhibits unmistak- 
or plaster), which brings the patteras out able points of agreement with it. 
into bo’d ornamental relief from the black Not only the stone weapons and imple- 
or red ground of the surface. ments, but, as far as we can see, even the 

After that it is no wonder that pottery remains of the oldest ceramics, show that 
advanced to the real coloured painting uniform development of the culture of the 
of the vessels during the Neolithic Period, Neolithic Period which proves a like course 
at least in some places. of mental development in mankind. 
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A PICTURE, of unequalled clearness of 
delineation, of the general conditions 
of the life and culture of Central European 
Man during the Neolithic Period, was 
given, according to the results of the cele- 
brated researches of Ferdinand Keller and 
his school of Swiss archaeologists, by the 
lake-dwellings in the Alpine low’lands. 

Whereas in cave districts 
1 t n * caves and grottos often 

” served the men of the later 
tftgt c Stone Age as temporary and 
even as permanent winter dwellings, in the 
watery valleys of Switzerland the Neolithic 
population built its huts on foundatigns of 
piles in lakes and bogs. In that period we 
have to imagine the Alpine lowlands still 
extensively covered with woods and full of 
wild beasts ; at that time the huts 
standing on piles in the water must have 
afforded their inhabitants a security such 
as scarcely any other ])lace could have 
given. The first founders and inhabitants 
of settlements of pile-dwellings in Switzer- 
land belong to tlie pure Stone Period. 
In spite of their lake -dwellings the old 
Neolithic men of Switzerland appear to 
have possessed almost all the important 
domestic animals, but they also knew and 
])factised agriculture. They lived by cattle- 
rearing, agriculture, hunting, and fishing, 
and on wild fruit and all that the plant 
world freely offered in the way of eatables. 
Their clothing consisted partly of skins, 
but partly also of stuffs, the majority of 
which seem to have been prepared from 


flax. 

The endeavour of the settlers to live 
together in lasting homes jirotected from 
_ . . surprises, and in large num- 
f r*^*^**'** bers, is an unmistakable proof 
Q I A j that they were aware of the 
social urder ^^^^^tages of a settled mode of 

life, and that we have not to imagine the 
inhabitants of the pile-dwellings as nomadic 
herdsmen, and still less as a regular race 
of hunters and fishermen. The permanent 
concentration of a large number of 
individuals at the same point, and of 
hundreds of families in neighbc^uring inlets 
of the lakes, could not have taken place if 
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there had not been through all the seasons 
a regular supply of provisions derived 
principally from cattle-rearing and agri- 
culture, and if there had not existed the 
elements of social order. Even the establish- 
ment of the lake-settlement itself is not 
possible for the individual man ; a large 
community must have here worked with a 
common plan and purpose. Herodotus 
describes a pile-village in Lake Prosias, in 
Thracia, which was inhabited by Paeones, 
who defended it successfully against the 
Persian general Megabazos. The scaffold 
on which the huts were built stood on high 
piles in the middle of the lake ; it was 
connected with the bank only by a single, 
easily removable bridge. Herodotus says : 

The piles on which the scaffolds rest were 
erected in olden times by the citizens in a 
body : the enlargement of the lake-settle- 
ment took place later, according as it was 
necessitated by the formation of new 
families. 

According to the large number of lake- 
dwellings of the Stone Age in the Alpine 
lowlands, and according to the 

® ^ ® large quantity of products of 
ArHome Primitive industry that have 
“ been found there, centuries 
must have elapsed between the moment 
when the first settlers rammed in the piles 
on which to build their dwellings and the 
end of the Stone Period. 

The huts of the settlements of the Stone 
Age were partly round and partly quad- 
rangular, and, like the pile-hut discovered 
by Frank near Schussenried, were divided 
into two compartments — one for the cattle, 
and the other, with a hearth built of 
stones, for the dwelling of man. The floor 
of the hut was made of round timber 
with a mud foundation, and perhaps 
also with a mud flooring; in Frank's 
hut the walls were formed of split tree- 
trunks, standing vertically with the split 
sides turned inward, firmly put together 
between corner posts. The round huts 
had walls of roughly intertwined branches, 
covered with clay inside and out ; of this 
clay-plaster numerous pieces have been 
preserved, hardened by fire, with the marks 
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of the branches. The pile huts of the lakes 
were connected with the water by block 
or rung ladders. Victor Cross found such 
a ladder in one of the oldest stations ; 
it consisted of a long oak pole provided 
at fairly regular intervals with holes 
in which the rungs were inserted. 

Of special importance in estimating the 
degree of civilisation attained by the 
lake-dwellers of the Stone Age are the 
remains of spinning and weaving imple- 
ments and of webs and textile fabrics, 
plaited work, etc. Flax has been found 
wound on the implements tnade of ribs, 
that we mentioned above as flax combs ; 
we have also mentioned the fixing of blades 
with flax, or threads made of it, and 
the numerous wide and narrow nets made 


of threads. For spinning the thread, 
spindles were used just like those of the 
present day, a spindle-stick of wood 
being fastened into a spinning- whorl 


First 

Traces of 
Textiles 


made of stone, deer-horn, or 
clay. The distaff was probably 
not yet known ; a loom has 
not yet been found, either ; but 


numerous weaver’s weights, which served 
for spinning the threads, have been. Excel- 


lent webs, some of them twilled, were 


produced, of which we have many frag- 
ments. Remains of mats and baskets prove 
that those were manufactured from the 


materials still employed at the present 
day. Corn was baked into a kind of bread 
consisting of coarsely ground grains. The 
millstones that were used for grinding the 
com are found in large numbers. They 
are rather worn, hollowed slabs of stone, 
j and smaller flat stones rounded 

. on the top, with which the 
^ grains of corn were crushed on 
® the larger slabs. Some of the 
kitchen utensils we find already much 
improved. Large and small pots for stor- 
ing purposes, earthen cooking pots, and 
dishes, and large wooden spoons and twirl- 
ing-sticks — the latter probably for churn- 
ing — have been preserved. Vessels like 
strainers serv^ed for making cheese ; they 
are pots in whose sides and bottoms a 
number of small holes were made for 


pouring off the whey from the cheese. 

Here, in the fully developed Neolithic 
Period we find the early inhabitants of 
Switzerland to be a settled agricultural and 
farming population. Although hunting 
and fishing still furnished an important 
part of their food, so that in some places 
even more deer bones have been found 


among the cooking remains than bones of 
the ox, yet the milk, cheese, and butter ol 
the cows, sheep, and goats, the flesh of these 
and of the hog, and bread and fruit, already 
formed the basis of their subsistence. 



A PRIMITIVE STYLE OF DWELLING STILL WIDESPREAD IN SAVAGE LANDS 
The lake dweUmgs still in use in New Guinea, illustrated in this reproduction from an old work, 
D’Urville’s ** Voyage of the Astrolabe,” are exactly like the lake dwellUi||:s of prehistoric Europe. 
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The results of cave research are almost as 
rich and varied as the results yielded by 
the study of the lake-dwellings in theiV bear- 
ing on the Neolithic stratum. Where there 
is a Drift stratum in the cave-earth the con- 


fusion of Palaeolithic and Neolithic objects 
can, as we have said, scarcely be avoided. 
But there are numerous grottos and small 


Man Learning 
the 

Art of Living 


caves in which the Neolithic 
stratum is the oldest, so that 
mistakes are out of the ques- 
tion. In a large number of 


such places in the cave district of the Fran- 


conian-Bavarian Jura the conditions under 


which finds have been made in the Neo- 


lithic stratum have proved almost as pure 
and unmixed as in the lake-dwellings. 

The cave-dwellers of the later Stone Age 
in the Franconian Jura were, like the 
Swiss lake-dwellers of the Stone Age, 
mainly a pastoral race. They possessed 
all the important domestic animals that 
the latter possessed — dog, cow, horse, 
sheep, goat, ]fig — and likewise practised 
agriculture, or, at any rate, flax-growing ; 
at the same time hunting and fishing formed 
a considerable part of their means of sub- 
sistence. So that, not only on artificial 
pile-works on the shores of lakes, but 
also on the banks of South German rivers, 


there formerly lived a race which, al- 
though still mainly restricted to hunting 
and fishing, and using no metal, but 
exclusively stone and bone tools, already 
practised cattle-breeding and primitive 
agriculture, and was able to increase the 
means of existence afforded it by Nature 
by the first technical arts — by the chipping 


loom, like that of the lake-dwellers, must 
have been like the ancient implement 
that, according to Montelius, was in use 
on the Faroe Islands a comparatively 
short time ago. Spinning-whorls are very 
numerous, being partly flat, round discs 
of bone pierced in the centre, and partly 
thick bone rings or large beads of bone 
and deer-horn and flat burr-pieces of deer- 
antlers. 

It was formerly thought that the Neo- 
lithic Europeans did not possess the arts 
of engraving and carving animals and 
human figures which the Palaeolithic Men 
had understood in such conspicuous 
manner. The progress of research has 
now produced more and more proof that 
in the later Stone Age the arts of carving 
and engraving had not died out. We have 
the celebrated amber carvings of the 
later Stone Age from the Kurisches Haff, 
near Schwarzort, some of which probably 
served a religious purpose ; those of ivory, 
bone, stalactite, etc., from the caves of 


France and the Polish Jura ; the figures 
from Butmir, and other evidences. 

In Italy, in Lombardy, and Emilia, 
another group of settlements of the Stone 


Fortifiea 
Settlements in 
Stone Age 


Age has been found, which 
again exhibit the civilisation 
and all other signs of the 
later Stone Age, and in many 


respects more closely resemble the lake- 
dwellings than do the cave-dwellings. 
These are the “ terramare,” whose inhabi- 


tants, however, had already to some extent 


advanced to the use of bronze. A sharp 
division of strata into habitation of the 


and grinding of stone instruments, bone pure Stone Age and habitation of the Metal 

carving, and, above all, pottery-making, Age has not yet been made. The huts stood 

tanning, and the arts of sowing, weav- on pile-work on dry land, the piles being 

ing and plaiting. six to ten feet high ; the whole settlement 

Of most importance, as showing the was fortified with trench and rampart, 

state of civilisation of the Neolithic rock- generally with palisades, and was of an 

dwellers, are the numerous articles carved oblong or oval plan. Besides many 

from bone that must be looked upon as natural and artificial caves in Italy the 

instruments for weaving and net-knitting, dwelling-pits, which may formerly have 

- . For the latter purpose there borne the superstructure of a hut, also 

/weavin large, finely-smoothed belong to the pure Stone Age. 

aad iCairnnK crochet-needles, some of Such dwelling-pits of the Stone Age 
* them carved from the rib of a seem to have been distributed all over 


large ruminant. The handle-end is 
smoothed by use, and the end with the 
hook is rounded from the same cause. 
The end is frequently perforated, so that 
it might be hung up. Still more numerous 
were shuttles of various forms. 

According to the numerous finds of 
perforated clay weaver's weights, the 


Europe. Burnt wall-plaster with impres- 
sions of interwoven twigs, has frequently 
been found near or in the pits, doubtless 
indicating hut-building. In Mecklenburg, 
where the dwelling-pits were first carefully 
examined by Liesch, they have a circular 
outline of ten to fifteen yards, and are five 
to six and a half feet deep. At the bottom 
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LAKB-DWELLBRS RETURNING PROM THE HUNT IN THEIR DUG-OUT CANOES 
From a painting by Hippolyte Coutan, in the Geneva Muaeam. 
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of the pit lie burnt and blackened stones, 
hearthstones, charcoal, potsherds, broken 
bones of animals, and a few stone imple- 
ments, the latter being mostly found in 
larger numbers in the vicinity of the 
dwellings. The same circular dwelling- 
pits of the Stone Age are found in France. 
Smaller hearth-pits were recently found in 
very large numbers in the 
prance Spessart, in Bavaria, with hun- 

Eari^Vua dreds of stone hatchets and 
ary an axe-hammers, some 

ot the former being very finely made of 
jadeite. 

During the Neolithic Period dwellings 
were frequently made on heights, and it 
seems that even at that time they were to 
a certain extent walled round and fortified. 
Such settlements are numerous all over 
Southern and Central Germany, in Austria- 
Hungary, especially in the coast-country, 
and in Italy and France. Many of these 
stations belong purely to the Stone Age ; 
indeed, the majority were inhabited 
already during the Stone Age, and furnish 
the t5q)ical Neolithic relics familiar from 
the foregoing. On the other hand, they con- 
tinue to be inhabited even in the later metal 
periods, and in some cases right down 
to modern times. The rock near Clausen, 
in the Eisack valley, in the Tyrol, on which 
the large Saben monastery now stands, was 
a mediaeval castle, and during the times of 
the Romans a fortified settlement called 


Sobona stood there ; and when excava- 
tions were made in 1895, for adding new 
buildings to the monastery, a well-ground 
stone hatchet of the later Stone Age came 
to light. On many hills in Central 
Germany are found traces of the ancient 
presence of men who lived on them or 
assembled on them for sacrificial feasts ; 
the earth is coloured black by charred 
remains and organic influences, and this 
'' black earth on heights and hills 
contains frequently, as we have said, the 


traces of Neolithic men. In Italy, many 
America on such hipights — for ijy* 

More** stance, those on the stnall 
History castle-hill near Imola— setm to 
exhibit that stage of the Stone 
Age that is missing in the terramare, and 


that precedes the beginning of the Metal 
Age of the terramare, but corresponds to 
it in every essential except in the possession 
of metal. 


But the view that is opened up is still 
wider. The prehistoric times of the New 
World also exhibit a Neolithic stage. 
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corresponding to that of Europe, as the 
basis of the further development of the 
ancient civilised lands of America. And 
where a higher civilisation did not develop 
autochthonously in America, European 
discoverers found the Neolithic civilisation 
stiU in active existence, as they did in the 
whole Australian world. Accordingly in 
these vast regions, which have never risen 
above the Stone Age of themselves, the 
same stage of civilisation which in the old 
civilised lands belongs to a grey, im- 
memorial, prehistoric period, here stands 
in the broad light of historic times. The 
study of modern tribes in an age of stone 
throws many a ray of light on the con- 
ditions of the prehistoric Stone Age ; 
and this study, on the other hand, shows 
us that the primitive conditions of civil- 
isation of those tribes stand for a general 
stage of transition in the development 
of all mankind. 

The lake-dwelling stations, and the 
land settlements resembling them, prove 
of themselves how far the culture of the 


early inhabitants of Europe was advanced 
even in that ancient period which was for- 


The 

Foundations 
of Society 


merly imagined to be scarcely 
raised above half-animal con- 
ditions. Such structures could 
not be erected unless men 


combined into large social communi- 
ties, which is indeed indicated by the 
very fact of the number of dwellings that 
were crowded into a comparatively small 
space. For the first ramming-in of the 
pile-works a large number of men working 
together on a common plan was absolutely 
necessary. The same applies to the con- 
struction of the artificial islands, protected 
by pile-works and partly resting on piles, 
termed ''crannoges” by Irish archaeologists* 
and to the Italian villages called /' terra- 
mare,” which likewise once rested on 
piles and were protected by ditches. 
From the extent of the pile-works we are 
able to estimate the number of the former 


inhabitants of the settlements supported 
by them. Quite as clear an idea of the 
number of the former inhabitants is also 


given by the early circumvallations on 
the tops of hills and shoulders of rock, 
which were likewise made and inhabited 


during the Stone Age. 

The co-operation of a large number of 
. men for a common purpose is also shown 
in the often huge stone structures to which, 
on account of the size of the stones 


employed in their construction, the name 



THE FAMOUS GIANT CHAMBER NEAR ROSKILDE IN DENMARK 
That the men of the later Stone Age had developed a considerable degree of culture is proved by such 
remains as these. The erection of these giant chamoers must have called for a vast amount of co-operation, 
skill, and ingenuity. The means whereby the massive stones were placed into position, and so fixed to 
withstand the shocks of thousands of years, have not yet been satisfactorily explained by archaeology. 


“ megalithic ” structures, or gigantic stone 
structures, has been given. In Northern 
Europe they, too, belong to the Stone Age 
proper. The majority of these gigantic 
structures were originally tombs ; the 
principle on which they are built is often 
repeated even in far less imposing tombs. 

The stone blocks of which these gigantic 
structures are piled now often lie bare. 
Large stones placed crosswise, which 
represent, as it were, the side-walls of a 
room, support a roof of one or several 
“ covering-stones ” of occasionally colossal 
size. For the erection of these in their 
present position without the technical 
resources at the disposal of modern 
builders, human strength appears inade- 
quate ; in popular opinion only giants 
could have made such structures. Some 
of the stones are really so large, and the 
covering-stones especially so enormous, 
that these buildings have defied destruc- 
tion, for thousands of years, by their very 
weight. 

In the time of their construction these 
giants' graves were mostly buried under 


mounds. They were the inner structures 
of large tumuli, in which the reverence 
of the men of the Stone Age once buried 
its heroes. One of the finest “ giant's 
chambers " is probably that near Om, 
in the neighbourhood of Roskilde, in 
Denmark. The building material consists 
merely of erratic stone blocks of enormous 
size. The rough blocks were mostly set 
up by the side of one another, without 
any further working, so as to support one 
another as far as possible ; at the same 
time all of them, as Sophus Muller observes, 
are slightly inclined inward, so that they 
are kept more firmly in position by their 
own weight. The stones thus erected, 
forming the parallel side-walls of the 
whole structure, stand so far apart that 
a huge erratic block, reaching from one 
wall to the other, could be placed on 
them as a roof. The distance between 
the side-walls of the giant’s chambers 
attains a maximum of eight to nine feet ; 
the covering-stones placed on them are 
some ten to eleven feet long. The pressure 
of the covering-stones from above helps 
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considerably to hold the whole struc- 
ture together. In order to distribute 
the pressure of the covering-stones 
regularly, smaller stones were carefully 
inserted under the wall-stones where 
they had to stand on the ground. How 
exactly these proportions of weight 
were judged is proved by the fact 
that these structures of heavy and 
irregular stones, resting on their 
natural, differently sha}:)ed sides and 
edges, have held together until the 
present day. The inner walls of 
the chambers were made as care- 
fully as possible. Where, as on the 
outside, the rough and irregular 
form of the stone block projects, 
either the naturally smooth side was 
turned inward or the roughness was 
chipped off. 

These are the beginnings of a real 
architecture, seen ^so in the regu- 
lar wedging with small stones of the 
spaces left between the wall-stones and 
covering-stones and between the wall- 
stones themselves. These small stones 
were frequently built in, in regular 
wall-like layers. Sandstone was often 
used for the purpose, being more easily 
split into regular pieces, which gave 
this masonry a still more pleasing ap- 
pearance. The number of stone blocks 
used for the wall-sides varies according 
to the size of the giant’s chambers, as 
does also the number of covering- 
stones. For smaller chambers, with six 
to nine wall-stones, two or three cover- 
ing-stones were required. But far 
larger stone chambers occur, as many 
as seventeen wall-stones having been 
counted. Such large chambers require 
a whole row of covering-stones be- 
side one another. The door-o^>ening 
often shows a special regard for 
architectonics. The two door-post 
stones are rather lower than the other 
wall-stones ; on them a stone was 
laid horizontally, which kept them 
apart and distributed the pressure 
of the covering-stone equally on both 
posts. 

Very often there was also a stone as 
a threshold. Leading to the door is a 
low passage, made in similar manner 
to the chamber, but of far smaller 
stones. The passage is only high 
enough to allow one to creep through, 
whereas the chamber itself is about as 
high as a man, so that one could stand 




“THE MERCHANTS’ TABLE”: AN IMMENSE DOLMEN ERECTED IN THE STONE AGE 
Archsologfists &r6 not entirely Agreed as to the purpose of these dolmens. They were more likely grAves, or 
chAmbers ASsociAtcd with religious rites, thun residences. This exAmple is At LocmariAquer, near Camac, in Brittany. 


upright in most of them. Larger stone 
chambers are rarely without this pas- 
sage, and from it such grave-structures 
have been named “ passage-graves.'' 
Besides the building-in of small stones, 
the holes still re- 
maining between the 
stones were also 
coated over on the 
outside with mud to 
keep the rain-water 
from soaking in ; 
mud was also fre- 
quently used for 
making a rough 
plaster floor for the 
chamber if the 
natural floor could 
not be made level 
enough. On the floor 
is frequently found a 
compact layer of 
small flints, or a 
regular pavement of 
flat stones, often 
rough-hewn, or 
roundish stones fit- 
ting one another as 
nearly as possible, 
which were then 
probably also 
covered with a thick 
layer of mud. 

So that in these 
giant's chambers we 
have real buildings, 
which imply 



INTERIOR OF THE “MERCHANTS’ TABLE” 

This It the interior of the Above doimen. It will be seen thnt 
, the earth has slowly risen a great height since it was erected, 

nearly covering the dolmen, thus indicating immense age. 
high principal supporting stone is coverecf with sculpture. 


technical accomplishments and have pre- 
served for us the usual form of the 
dwellings of those early times. In what 
manner the huge covering- stones were 
placed on the side-walls of the giant's 
chambers is a pro- 
blem still unsolved. 
Doubtless many 
hands were occu- 
pied on such struc- 
tures ; and the 
history of building 
teaches us that with 
the proper use of 
human strength— as, 
for instance, in 
ancient Egypt — 
great weights can be 
raised and placed in 
position with very 
simple tools — round 
pieces of wood as 
rollers, ropes, and 
handspikes. 

Some of these 
giant's chambers, 
which were origin- 
ally enclosed in 
mounds or barrows, 
are still preserved at 
the present day, and 
splendidly too. Very 
often the chamber 
was quite covered 
with earth outside ; 
it then formed the 
centre of what was 
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A PALACE UNDER A CLIFF: A REMARKABLE MONUMENT OF THE STONE AGE IN CLIFF PALACE CAI?ON, COLORADO 
This is perhaps the most noteworthy of all the remains of the cliff dwellers, and indicates how considerable was the culture of those early people in America. 
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generally a circular barrow, often regular 
small hills ten to fifteen feet high and fre-. 
quently over ninety feet in circumference. 

The corpses were buried, not cremated. 
They were frequently in a crouclihing 
attitude, or that of a sleeper lying side- 
ways with the legs drawn up to the body. 
The smaller graves often represent single 
interments ; the larger or largest ones are 
mostly family tombs, in which numerous 
corpses were interred one after the other 
' at different times. But this repeated use 
of the graves is found also with smaller 
ones, and even with stone cists. Only 
the last corpse then lies in a normal 
position, while, through the repeated 
opening of the grave and the later inter- 
ments, the skeletons belonging to pre- 
viously interred corpses appear more or 
less disturbed or intentionally put aside. 
The skulls of the corpses interred in the Neo- 
lithic graves are well formed, their size indi- 
cating a very considerable brain develop- 
ment. The corpses were no bigger than the 
present inhabitants of the same districts, 
and the form of the head corresponds partly 
with that of the present population of those 
countries. Nor do the skeletons otherwise 
differ from those of modern men. 

In America, also, gigantic structures were 
erected by the aborigines who lived in the 
Stone Age, to commemorate and to protect 
their dead. They consist partly of large 
mounds of stones and earth, which are like- 
wise often regular small hills, and partly of 
stone structures reminding one of the giants* 
chambers. The majority of the mounds 
were doubtless mainly sepulchral ; others 
may have been temple-hills or sacrificial 
mounds, defensive works or observatories. 

The objects buried with the occupants 
belong mostly to the Neolithic Period, 
and consist chiefly of stone weapons and 
tools, some -rude, but others finely worked 
and polished. Some are of pure natural 
copper, which was beaten into shape cold 
with stone hammers. Besides these, and 
ornaments and pottery, an American 
specialty is found in the form of tobacco- 
pipes catved from stone, some of which 
give interesting representations of men 
and animals ; this seems to prove that 
tobacco also played a part in the American 
funeral rites of those times. 

The graves of the Neolithic Period not 
only indicate that mankind generally was 
endowed with the same gifts as regards the 
first principles of the art of building, but 
they also afford us a glimpse of the mental 


life of that period of civilisation which 
at a more or less distant period was spread 
over the whole earth. What is so charac- 
teristic is the affectionate care for the 
corpse, for whose protection no amount of 
labour and trouble appeared too great. We 
can have no doubt that this reverence was 
based on a belief in the immortality of the 
soul — a belief which we find also at the 
present day among the most backward and 
abandoned “savages.** That the pre- 
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HOW STONE AGE MAN WAS BURIED 
Photograph of an actual skeleton, in position of burial, 
taken from a prehistoric mound grrave in North America. 

historic men ot the Stone Age held this 
belief is proved by the ornaments, weapons, 
implements, and food placed with the dead 
for use in the next world. Tljeir burial cus- 
toms certainly express a kind of worship 
of departed souls which has played and 
still plays so important a part in the 
religious ideas of all primitive peoples, and 
is one of the oldest fundamental notions 
common *to mankind. 
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THE STRANGE RELIGION OF THE STONE AGE: A DRUID CEREMONY AT STONEHENGE 
A vivid illustration, from an old print, of the purposes of the mysterious stone circles common in Celtic countries. 



WHEN HISTORY WAS DAWNING 


^HE discovery of Drift Man, his distinc- 
* tion from man of the later Stone Age, 
the investigation of the Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic strata of culture of Europe and of 
the whole earth, and the scientific recon- 
struction of the earliest forms of civilisa- 
tion based on these, are due solely to 
the natural-science method of research. 

It was only when the exact methods of 
palaeontology and geology had been brought 
to bear with all their rigour on the study 
of ancient man by savants schooled in 
natural science that solid results were 
obtained. On this sure foundation the 
science of history now continues building, 
and uses, even for the later periods, so far 
as recorded information is not available, 
and to supplement it, the same methods of 
palaeontology and natural science which 
were applied so successfully to the earliest 
stages of the evolution of mankind. 

The first point is to collect the relics 
of the periods of the evolution of culture 
•r* 'T which follow on the later 
rn Stone Age, and to separate 

Peri^ ds** them according to geological 

* strata, uninfluenced by those 

older pseudo-historic fancies by which the 
deepening of our historical knowledge has so 
long been hindered. By carefully separat- 
ing and tracing the earth’s strata till we 
come to those that furnish remains of times 
recorded in history, it has been possible 
to establish first a relative chronology of 
the so-called later prehistoric periods of 
Central Europe, whose offshoots pass 
immediately into recorded history. 

By digging, after the same method of 
palaeontological science, through stratum 
after stratum in the oldest centres of culture, 
especially in the Mediterranean countries, 
and by arranging the products by strata — 
uninfluenced by historical hypotheses — 
after the same natural-science method of 
research which has produced such remark- 
able results in Central Europe, the most 
surprising conformity in the evolution of 
culture in widely remote regions has been 
shown. It was found that in the Medi- 
terranean countries, and also in Egypt and 
Babylonia, forms of culture already belong 


to the time of real history which were first 
recognised in Central Europe as pre- 
liminary prehistoric stages of historical 
strata ; so that it was possible also to 
establish an absolute historical chronology 
for those instead of the relative prehistoric 
one. 

Thus times which, as regards Central 
Europe, were hitherto wrapped in pre- 
, historic night are enlightened by 

Nisht Central and Northern Europe, 
* we cannot name the peoples who 

were the bearers of those forms of culture, 
and although we disdain to give them a 
premature nomenclature of hypothetical 
names, yet their conditions of life and 
culture and the progressive development 
of these, in manifold contact and inter- 
course with neighbouring and even far 
remote historic peoples and periods, have 
risen from the darkness of thousands of 
years ; and their relation in time to the 
latter has been recognised. 

Thus prehistoric times have- themselves 
become history. The historical account 
of every single region has henceforth to 
begin with the description of the oldest 
antiquities of the soil that tell of man’s 
habitation, in order thereby to obtain the 
chronological connection with the evolu- 
tion of the history of mankind generally. 
That is the palaeontological method of 
historical research. 

The palaeontology of man has proved the 
Stone Age to be a general primary stage 
of culture for the whole human race. 
All further general progress in culture 
was affected by the discovery of the art of 
metal-working — the extraction 
metals from their ores 
^ ^ and the casting and forging of 

^ them. The later and latest 

eras of culture are the Metal Ages, as 
opposed to the Stone Ages. It is not the 
use of metal in itself, but the above- 
mentioned metallurgical arts, that form 
the criterion of the advance of culture 
beyond the bounds of the Stone Age. 
Where, as in some parts of America, native 
copper was found in abundance, this red 
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malleable mineral could probably be 
worked in the same way as stone, without 
any further progress necessarily develop- 
ing therefrom. The same may apply to 
meteor-iron, 


employed, a few ornaments, weapons, and 
tools of metal began to be used. This 
metal is at first almost exclusively copper, 
with only very little bronze ; iron is quite 

absent. Copper 


which is said to 
have been used 
for arrows, to- 
gt<her with 
stone points, by 
American tribes 
who were other- 
wise in the age 
of stone and but 



From stone to metallic form 


objects have 

been found in 
Western Switzer- 
land by Victor 
Gross, most 
extensively in 
Fenel's lake- 

dwelling station,, 
which otherwise 


poorly civilised. 

In civilised 
lands it is chiefly 
metal casting 
and the forging 
of the heated 
metal which 
have made it 
possible to pro- 
duce better wea- 
pons and tools 
and more valu- 
able ornaments. 
The worked 
metals arc lirst 




still belongs to> 
the Stone Age. 
The majority of 
these are small 
daggers, formed: 
after the pattern 
of the flint dag- 
g e r s ; some: 
already possess 
rivetings for 
fastening the 
blade to a 
handle. There 
are also chisels 
and small awls 


copper, then the 
alloy of copper 
and tin that 
beari? the name 
of (' 1 a s s i c a 1 


Growth of the wings 

THE TRANSITION FROM STONE TO IRON 
This series of diagrams, reproduced from specimens in the British 
Museum, by permission of the Trustees, shows how the stone axe- 
head was used as the model for the metal axe or celt, and how that in 
turn was modified as workers gained experience in the use of the metal 


in bone handles, 
beads, and small 
ornamental 
leaves, and 
hatchets of the 


bronze, and to tliese are soon added gold 
and — especially in districts rich in the 
metal, as in Spain — silver. Later on the 
extraction of iron from its ores and the 
forging of that metal are discovered. 

According to this course of metallurgical 
progress the first metal period is distin- 
guished as the Bronze Period, which is 
begun by a Copper Period lasting more 
or less long in different places. The second 
or later metal j^eriod is the Iron Period, in 
which we are living at the present day. 
In the course of time, by gradually dis- 
placing bronze and copper from the rank 
of metals worked for weapons and tools, 
this Iron Age has developed to its present 
stage. 

In Central Europe the pile-dwellings in 
the lakes of Western Switzerland again 
present us with specially clear and imin- 
terrupted series of illustrations of the 
progress of culture from the Stone Age to 
the Iron Age. Ending the Stone Age, we 
find first a period of transition, in which, 
while stone continued to be principally 


form of the simplest stone hatchets, with 
the edge hammered out and broadened. 
Much has proved the existence of a Copper 
Period corresponding to this description 
in the lake-dwelling in the Mond See in 
Austria, and in Hungary the remains of a 
Copper Period are particularly frequent. 
Parallel cases also occur in many other 
parts of Europe, particularly, as Virchow 
has proved, in the Spanish Peninsula, and 
in the Stone Age graves of Cujavia in 
Prussian Poland. These are the more 
important as they are most closely related 
to the conditions of culture discovered in 
the ancient strata of Hissarlik-Troy. 
Further unmistakable analogies occur with 
very ancient finds in Cyprus, and probably 
even with the oldest remains of Baby- 
lonian culture hitherto known. Here, too, 
we may include the finds of copper in the 
Stone Age of America. 

So that in the normal and complete 
evolution of culture there seems to be first 
a stratum of copper as the connecting link 
between the Stone and Metal Ages ; and 
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this must be missing in those regions in In Western Switzerland the transition 
which progress from the stone to the period of copper is followed without a 
metal culture was only brought about at a gap in the development by the Bronze 
relatively later period by external influ- Period proper. With the introduction of 
ences. This applies not only to all modem bronze all the conditions of life were more 
races in an age of stone, who obtained highly developed in the sense of increased 
^ p . metd in recent times only culture. With better tools the stations of 
j*^****^* through contact with European the Bronze Age could be erected at a 
Stone A e been living greater distance from the bank, often two 

* in the Iron Period for thou- hundred to three hundred yards ; the 
sands of years, but, curiously enough, also space they take up is also much greater, 
to the greater part of Africa, where the use The piles are not only better preserved, 
of iron was prevalent at a prehistoric period, according as the time of their being driven 
Just as the modern Stone races passed in more nearly approaches our ov/n, but 
straight from the Stone Age into the most they are also better worked, are often 
highly-developed Iron Age of the most square, and the points that are rammed into 
advanced culture, so also the stone stratum the lake-bottom are better cut. The settle- 
of Central and South Africa is immediately ments of the Bronze Age often cover an 
overlaid by a stratum of iron culture, which area of several hundred square yards, 
was brought there in ancient times, prob- and are no longer comparatively mean 
ably direct from Egypt. As there is in . villages, as in the Stone 

Egypt and throughout North Africa a j Age; the pile settlements 

regular development from the Copper- ^ of the Bronze Age are well- 

bronze Period to the complete iron culture, * organised market towns 

corresponding to the progress of the and even flourishing small cities, where 
metal cultures of Europe and Asia, the a certain luxury already prevails. The 
point of time is thus chronologically products of their industry are graced by 

fixed at which this important element that beauty and elegance of form that 

of culture was transmitted from Europe only an advanced civilisation can create, 

to the blacks of Central and South Africa. As in the Stone Age, so also in the Bronze 
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WEAPONS USED BY MAN IN THE PERIODS OP DAWNING HISTORY 
Reproduced chiefly from specimene in the British Museum. 
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Age of Central and Northern Europe, 
the most important working-implement, 
which was, however, also used as a 
weapon, was the axe, or celt. The most 
primitive forms of axes, like the above- 
mentioned copper axes, still resemble the 
simple stone axes ; like these, they have 
no special contrivance for fastening the 
handle. In more developed forms of 
axes such contrivances for fastening the 
handle appear first in the form of slight 
flanges, which become wider and wider ; 
finally they develop into regular wings, 
which, by curving towards one another, 
develop into two almost closed lateral 
semi-canals on the U})])er side of the celt. 


used for making their weapons and 
tools in the periods of transition, they 
still imitate the old forms received from 
their forefathers. Just as the first metal 
axes of copper are copies of the stone 
axes, so also, when iron first became 
known, were weapons made of this metal 
which corresponded in form to the bronze 
weapons that had hitherto been used. 

The Bronze Period was first proved 
to have been a complete form of culture 
in the North of Europe — in North Germany 
and Scandinavia. We have now suc- 
ceeded in establishing the fact that it 
was a preliminary stage of the Iron Age, in 
locally original development, in all ancient 



THE HILL OF TROY, IN WHICH IS RECORDED A WONDERFUL STORY OF MAN’S PROGRESS 


Seven towns of Troy were built upon this hill, one above the ruins of the other, the earliest datiiie from 3000 B.C. ; 
and the brilliant excavations of Dr. Henry Schliemann, which have won him immortal fame, have contributed 
more to our knowled£:e of the history of mankind than any other excavations in our time, as on th s site is 
concentrated a continuous record of man's prog'ress from the late Stone Age to the height of Greek civilisation. 


In the hollow celts a .simple socket for 
the handle was cast in the ma king ; an 
additional means of fastening the handle 
was provided in a loop, which also occurs 
on winged celts. Besides the celt, or 
axe- blade, broad and narrow chisels of 
bronze occur in various forms for working 
wood. A second chief type of instrument 
is the one-edged bronze knife with elegantly 
curved back and a handle tongue. 

The manner in which iron was found in 
the lake-dwellings, as mentioned above, 
shows the gradual development of a period 
of traasition between a Bronze and 'an 
Iron Age. In spite of the difference 
in the material which the lake-dwellers 


centres of culture. It is very remarkable 
that the civilised states of the New World 
also employed only copper and bronze 
as working metals. Thus the Peruvians 
did not know iron any more than the 
other American peoples until they came 
in contact with European influences. 
Besides copper and bronze they had tin 
and lead, gold and silver. The Peruvian 
bronzes contain silver to the extent of 
five to ten per cent. There are axes or 
celts of bronze similar to the rudest of the 
first European beginnings in metal coc- 
responding in form to the .simple stone axe. 
Many of the other forms of weapons 
and implements familiar in the Bronze 
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A WINE MERCHANT’S CELLAR IN ANCIENT TROY 
Nine colossal earthen jars were discovered by Dr. Schliemann in the depths of the Temple of 
Athena. They had evidently belonged to some wine merchant’s cellar in the pre-Hellenic period. 


Age of the Old 
World were also 
made of bronze 
or copper in 
America ; semi- 
lunar knives with 
a handle in the 
middle, lance- 
heads and arrow- 
heads, swords, 
war-clubs like 
morning stars, 
etc. At the same 
time weapons 
and implements 
of stone still 
remained in use. 

In the Old 
World progress 
beyond bronze is 
ever 5 where due 
to iron. 

One place has 
been found and 
most completely investigated after the 
method of palaeontological research, with 
all the help afforded by archaeological and 
historical science, where, in overlying geo- 
logical strata, the evidences have been 
found of a progressive development of cul- 
ture from the end of the Stone Age down to 
the brilliant ddys of Grfeco-Roman history. 


There the chronological connection has 
been obtained, not only for the metal 
periods, hut also for the end of the Neolithic 
Period. This most important place is Troy, 
the citadel-hill of Hissarlik, by the excava- 
tion of which Henry Schliemann has won 
immortal fame. Schliemann’s excavations, 
supplemented and completed in deci- 
sive manner by 
D 5 r p f e 1 d , have 
brought about the 
most important 
advancement of the 
history of mankind 
that our age can 
show. 

Virchow s name 
is inseparably 
associated with 
Schliemann’ s. 
Furtwiingler, in his 
account, based on 
personal observa- 
tion, of the results 
of the excavations 
at Troy, has accom- 
plished the great 
service of exactly 
determining the 
chronological con- 
nections of the pre- 
historic with the 
historic eras, and 
thereby linking the 
former to history. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN THE TEMPLE OF ATHENA AT TROY 

Schliemann's discoveries in the ruins of this temple and the ruins of older buildings 
beneath it were among the richest in the entire annals of archaeological research. 
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On the spot on which tradition placed 
Homeric Troy (says Furtwangler) there really 
has stood a "stately citadel, which was oon- 
temporanoouswith the golden age of Mycenae, 
the epoch of the Agamemnon of legend, was 
intimately related to Mycenaean culture, and 
at the same time corresponds most exact'y to 
the idea of Troy underlying the old epic. 

The citadel-hill of Troy terminates a 
ridge of heights stretching westward from 
Mount Ida, almost parallel to 
ScTen Hellespont, and slopes 

steeply into the Trojan plain 
or the valley of the Scamander. 
The natural hill itself is not very high, but 
it was overlaid by enormous layers of ruins 
of buildings and walls, whereby it has been 
coasiderably increased not only in height, 
but also in breadth. Stratum alter stratum 
lies one upon the other like the leaves of 
a bud, so that the history of the habitation 
of this venerable place from the most 
ancient times can be read from these strata 
which have been opened up by Schliemann 
and Dorpfeld, as from the leaves of a book. 
The original ground of the hill-plateau now 
lies some sixty feet above the plain, but the 
latter may have been raised something like 
sixteen to twenty feet by alluvial deposits 
since the Trojan War. The whole stratum 
of ruins lying on the original ground of the 
hill, which Schliemann opened up, amounts 
to about fifty- two and a half feet. Schlie- 
mann distinguished seven or eight different 
layers or strata, corresponding to as many 
towns which were successively built on 
this hill, one on the ruins of the other. 

The lowest stratum, lying immediately 
on the original ground, belongs accordingly 
to the oldest, or first town, on the citadel- 
hill of Troy. Furtwangler says : 

By moderate computation this settle- 
ment must belong to the first half of the 
third millennium before Christ, but it may 
very well date back even to the fourth 
millennium. The inhabitants already used 
copper implements in addition to stone ones. 
Their whole culture is most closely connected 
with that which prevailed in Central Europe 
during the Copper Period. Clay 
The First vessels of the Coppsr Period from 
Town Lake Mond, in Austria, a^ee 
of Troy completely with those of the first 
Trojan town. Troy represents 
only an offshoot of Central European cul- 
ture, and its inhabitants were in all prob- 
ability of European origin. 

We have already learned that the Copper 
Period is the end of the Neolithic Pe^od 
and the beginning of the Metal Age. 
In the first Trojan town there is still 
extraordinarily little metal used, the axes, 
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hatchets, knives, and saws still being 
of stone, of the familiar Central European 
types, and of the same materials, among 
which nephrite is particularly frequent. 
Other materials are serpentine, diorite, 
p>orph5n*y, hematite, flint, etc. 

The forms of these implements corre- 
spond entirely to those of the later Stone 
Age of Europe. The character of the 
ceramics also conforms in many respects, 
according to Virchow, to that of the Euro- 
pean Stone Age ; and the Stone Age finds 
at Butmir, in Bosnia, and similar ones in 
Transylvania seem especially to offer close 
analogies. It would be a highly important 
step toward connecting history with the 
Neolithic Period if the first town could be 
even more closely investigated, and perhaps 
more sharply divided from that second 
stratum which lies between it and the 
stratum described by Schliemann as the 
second or burnt city, and which Schlie- 
mann afterward separated into two strata, 
corresponding to two towns. Perhaps the 
metal comes only from the second or 
higher stratum under the burnt city. In 
that case the oldest would belong purely 
TK r: Stone Age. The ceramics 

p . would seem to contradict 

Tro/s Glory continues : 

High above the first town, a 
deep layer of debris, is the level surface of 
the second town, which must at least be 
dated back to the second half of the third 
millennium before Christ. It was the first 
period of T roy ’ s gl ory . M igh ty wall s protected 
the citadel. Three different building periodg 
may be distinguished. The walls were brought 
out a long way and strengthened, and 
magnificent new gates were built. During the 
third period of this second city a prince, 
fond of splendour, had the old narrow gate- 
way replaced by magnificent propylaea and 
a large hall-erection with a vestibule. A 
great conflagration destroyed his citadel. 
A treasure was found by Schliemann — he 
called it Priam’s treasure — in the upper part 
of the citadel wall, which was made of straw 
bricks. The tools of the second city are still 
partly of stone, but also partly of bronze, so 
that they already belong to the Bronze Age. 

The general character of culture is, 
according to Furtwangler, still essentially 
Central European. And yet many an indi- 
viduality has developed, and the influence 
of Babylonian culture is everywhere 

To^ this influence our authority ^hie^' 
attrifcutes the occurrence of a few pots 
turned on the wheel, especially flat disnes 
for the potter’s wheel was still quite 




THB EXCAVATIONS AT TROY : REVEALING THE WALL OF THE ACROPOLIS 

A view of the great gubstructioti wall of the acropolis of the secppd dty of Tr^» on the west side, close to 
the south-west gate: (a) is the paved road, which leads from the^,S.W. gate down to the plain; (b) is the 
continuation of toe great acropolis-wall ci the second dl^ on the west side of the S. W. gate ; (c) is the fonndatiov 
of the paved road and the quadrangular pier to strenstban it fd) marhs the masonry added by the third settlers. 
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unknown at that time in Europe, and even 
at a post so far advanced toward the East 
as Cyprus, while in Egypt and Babylonia 
it had been in use from the earliest times. 
In this period also Troy inclines more to 
Central Europe as its centre of gravity, 
but remains far behind the peculiar 
development that bronze work attained 
there ; in the metal tools no advance is 
- _ made on the forms of the Copper 

CulturV ^ Period. Into any close relation 
of Tro Cyprus it does not come ; 

only the basis of their culture 
is common to both. But this basis had a 
Wide range, relics from German districts 
being often more closely related to the 
Trojan ones than are those from Cyprus. 

The brilliant period of the second city 
is followed by a long period of decline for 
Troy. Ruins are piled upon ruins, walls 
rise upon walls, but each poorer than the 
(’)thers ; no new citadel walls, no gates, no 
j)alaces belong to this period, in which tlirce 


strata — the third, fourth, and fifth towns — 
are distinguished. The first half of the second 
millennium before Christ must at least be 
regarded as the time of this deposit. The in- 
habitants evidently remained the same, and 
their culture is that of the second city. But 
no progress was made ; nothing but stagna- 
tion : the same forms of vessels continue to 
be made, the same decorated whorls. 
Naturally, no active intercourse with abroad 
could develop in this period. And yet this 
was the time when an active civilised life 
began to develop on the islands of the .Egean 
Sea and on the east coast of Greece, which 
was to bloom in all its splendour in the 
following period. To this time the finds at 
'Phera belong, where the pottery, all turned 
on the wheel, is already painted with a so- 
called varnish colour which shines like metal, 
and in which plants, flowers, and animals are 
treated in quite a new and promising natural- 
istic style hitherto unheard of in Europe. 
In Cyprus, too, the decoration of pottery 
developed exceedingly in wealth and variety 
in this period of the Bronze Age. Troy, on 
the other hand, is poor and degenerate. 

But a new period of prospe- 
rity arrived for Troy, too; 
this is the sixth town. Rich 
and powerful princes again 
ruled in this citadel. They en- 
larged it far beyond its former 
compass. They built strong 
new walls — the old ones had 
long since sunk in ruins — 
not of small stones and straw 
bricks as before, but of large, 
smooth blocks, and gates and 
turrets. They did not have 
the sloping mound of ruins 
levelled, as the lords of the 
second city had done ; they 
let the new buildings rise in 
terraces, on the ruins of the 
old ; stately mansions with 
wide, deep halls, covered the 
acropolis. Constant inter- 
course existed with the princes 
of Greece, who at that time — 
the second half of the second 
millennium before Christ- 
built their citadels with 
Cyclopean walls. The Trojans 
employed the same peculiar, 
constantly-recurring small 
projections in their walls that 
we find in a Mycenaean town 
on Lake Copals in Boeotia. 

And, above all, the Trojans 
now provided themselves with 
those beautiful vessels pain- 
ted with shining colour that 
characterise Mycenaean cul- 
ture in Greece, and whose 
natural style had so wonder- 
fully developed there on the 
basis of the attempts that we 
found at Thera. In Troy these 




THE TREASURE OF PRIAM, KING OF TROY : A COLLECTION REVEALED BY THE EXCAVATIONS 

This remarkable collection of regal treasure comprises the key of the treasure-house (at top of picture in 
centre) ; and, under and about the key, a number of golden diadems, fillets, earrings, ana smaller jewels. On 
the shelf below there are a number of silver talents and vessels of silver and gold ; while below them is a series 
of silver vases and a curious plate of copper. A variety of weapons and helmet crests of copper and 
bronze are displayed beneath, ana on the floor are a vessel, a cauldron and a shield, all made of copper. 

things caused some imitation, but the results destruction must have taken place about 

remainedfarbehind the originals. The living, the end of the Mycenaean epoch of culture, 

imaginative conception of the natural was The seventh town, which is built immediately 

closed to the Trojan ; the home-made pottery on the ruins of the sixth, shows, already, 

kept, on the whole, to its unpainted vessels, other and later culture. It had long been 

although these were now almost entirely suspected that a historical kernel was con- 

made on the wheel. cealed in the legend of Troy — now we 

Yet what chiefly interests us is the his- have the monumental confirmation. There 

torical. The sixth town, too, was suddenly really was a Troy, which was strong and 

given up, destroyed, and burnt. What follows great at the same time as the rulers of 

it are again only poor settlements. Its Mycenae, rich in gold and treasure, held 
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sway in Greece. And that Tiw was des- 
trayed — ^we may now safely ammu from 
this agreement between relics and legend— by 
Gnsek princes of the Mycenaean ^o^, whom 
the legend calls Agamemnon and his men. 

The seventh and eighth to>ras, built 
soon after the destruction of the sixth, 
show an interruption in the intercourse 
with Greece. There the Mycenaean period 
was broken by the displacement of peoples 
known as the Doric miration, and that 
rich civilised life was replaced by a relapse 
into the semi-barbaric conditions of the 
North. In Troy, too, we perceive a period 
of decline, ‘‘ a relapse into a stage long 
since past ; black hand-made vessels, 
which in their form and decoration are 
strikingly like the home-made pots usual 
in Italy, especially Etruria and Latium, 
in the first part of the first millennium 
before Christ.'’ Finally, the seventh town 
also furnishes inferior imported Greek vases 
with painting, though coming not from 
Grece itself, but from the coast of Asia 


Minor, where Greeks had settled in conned^ 
tion ^th the Doric mij^tion. **The 
.£olic cdonisation of Troas Wought 
nium no fresh prosperity. Other places 
rose, Troy remained a miserable village. 
In the Hellenistic period the clears 
over Troy. What Alexander intended, 
Lysimachus carried out ; he restores 
Ihum to the place of a real city with 
new walls, and erects a mamificent 
temple to Athene on the top of the acro- 
polis. . . . Yet artistic creation came 
to no real perfection. It was only when the 
great men of Rome, mindful of their 
Trojan ancestors, began to interest them- 
selves in the place, that new life bloomed 
on Troy's ruins." 

Thus the geological - archaeological 
method relates history, merely relying 
upon the monuments of the soil, without 
requiring written evidences. Pre-history 
has here attained its end ; it has become 
history. Johannes Ranke 



A VIEW SHOWING THE REMARKABLE CHARACTER OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT TROY 
^ ® involved in unearthing ancient Troy will be gathered from ^e ftict, madi' 

™ this view, that the ground-level before excavating was above the height of these bnildings. A 
OMp trench was cut, as shown in the illustration, through the whole hill of HifsarlUc, the dtodel town 
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THE GREAT STEPS IN AAN’S 

DEVELOPMENT 

BY PROFESSOR JOSEPH KOHLER 


THE MATERIAL PROGRESS OF MANKIND 


•THE opinion that our own circumstances 
and affairs are the only standard for 
judging universal history has long been 
obsolete. Our day, with its concepjtions, 
beliefs, hopes, and endeavours, is but a 
tiny portion of the past ; for thousands of 
years peoples have existed who have lived 
in other intellectual spheres than ours, 
who have pursued other ideals. 

The study of history does not consist in 
an examination of the past projected, as it 
were, into the present ; it is the study of the 
past considered as a part of the constant 
coming and going of men. And in order to 
become qualified as historians we must first 
of all attain a point of view from which we 
may, independently of time, behold history 
with all its great events file by ; as though 
we were men who had ascended to some 
elevation in the universe from which they 


picture of the develoi)ment of humanity — 
that is, the development of the various 
active germs or princi])les inherent in 
man. By these are meant the active 
principles innate in mankind in the 
aggregate, in contradistinction to those 
which may exist in single individuals 
or in single races. 

The result of develojnnent is called 
'' civilisation ” — the state of intellectual 
being, and of outward, material life, 
attained by a ])eople through evolurion. 
Although spiritual and material culture 
flow into each other, they may be separrtted 
to this extent : as a physical being 
endowed with senses, man endeavour's to 
obtain satisfaction of his needs, and strives 
for a position in relation to his environ- 
ment corresponding with the efforts he has 
made to obtain welfare ; as a feeling, 


could look down upon the whole earth 
lying as a unity -^riK 

before them. This ' 

is rendered possible 
through the power 
of abstraction gained 
from a study of his- 
tory ; it enables us, 
on the one hand, to 
adapt ourselves to 
strange times and 
beliefs, and, on the 
other, to look upon 
our own day — all 
time to its contem- 
porary men — objec- 
tively, as a mere hour 
of the ages of human 
development. W e 
must learn to escape 
from the present, to 
withdraw ourselves 
from that which we 
may call the t^Tanny 
of our own time. the primitive 


inquiring, spiritual 



THE PRIMITIVE ART OF WEAVING 


From universal The art of weavine arose from plaiting, and soon 
r rom UIIIVCI i perfection, the American Ind^s and most 

history we Obtam a primitive peo^es of our own day being skilled weavers. 


being he contains 
within him an ever- 
present desire to fuse 
the multitude of 
separate impressions 
he receives into unity, 
and to struggle for- 
ward until he arrives 
at a conception of the 
world and of life. 

“ Material civilisa- 
tion is the mode ol 
life through which 
the obstacles opposed 
to humanity may 
be overcome. By 
the surmounting of 
obstacles is meant 
the conqu ering of 
enemies, particularly 
of hostile animals, 
the obtaining of 
means for the preser- 
vation of existence, 
and the employing ol 
these means for the 
increase of bodily 
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OUR OWN DAY COMPARED WITH THE 
HISTORIC PAST 

Our day, with its conceptions, beliefs, hopes, and endea- * 
vours, is but a tiny portion of the past ; lor thousands of 
years peoples have existed who have lived in other intel- 
lectual spheres than ours, who have pursued other ideals. 


welfare. In respect of material civilisa- 
tion man ])asses through stages that 
differ widely from one another, that vary 
according to the manner in which the 
necessities for existence are obtained, 
and according to the way in which enemic' 
are withstood for the safeguarding of life, 
welfare, and acquisitions already gained. 
Races are spoken of as .su]>porting them- 
selves by the cha.se and fishing, or by cattle- 
breeding and farming, according to 
wh(‘1hei’ they are accustomed to deriv^e 
su})sistence directly from “ nature un- 
adorned/' or by means of the cultivation 
and utilisation of natural } nod nets. 

No sharj) line of distinction, however, 
may be drawn. It is inadmissible to 
speak of laces as supporting themselves 
solely liy hunting and fishing, for the 
very same ])eo|)Ies feed on })roducts of the 
soil wherever they arc^ found and recog- 
nised as means of subsistence. They 
liv(*, it is true, ii]K)n flesh and fish, but also 
u|)()ii roots and the fniit of wild trees. 
While in this state of eivilisation, man 
avails himsc'lf only of that which Nature 
pkues liefore him ; he neither adapts 
Nature toliis desire, to his needs, or to his 
manner of living, nor understands how to 
do it. He ('an make no further use of 
Nature than to acquire a knowledge of the 
sources of suj)]>ly, of how to seize time and 
ojiportunity, and to overcome tlie obstacles 
of life in his own territory. He ascertains 
The haunts of game, (iiscovers how to 
obtain fish, explores for wild honey or 
edible roots, learns to eliml) the tallest 
trees and to let liimself down into the 
(lee})est caves ; Init he lai ks tlie ability to 
cultivate Nature, to ('aiise her to produce 
according to his will. 

Gradually the one ])hase amalgamates 
with the other. It is not seldom that 
hunting tribes have small tracts of land 
on which tliey raise a few edilile plants. 
Observation of Nature teaclies tliem that 
germs develop from fallen seeds, and 
leads of itself to the idea, that it is not best 
to allow plants to grow up wild, and that 
it would be exiiedicnt to clear the surround- 
ing ground for their better growth. And 
when this stage is reached, the next step — 
not to allow seeds to spring up by chance, 
but 1!b place them in the soil one’s self — 
is not very far off ; and thus the mere 
acquisition of Nature’s raw vegetable pro- 
ducts gives place to agriculture. Often 
enough we observe instances of the men of 
a group carrying on hunting operations, 
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him in his wanderings. But even then 
success was uncertain until a lucky 
chance led him to discover how to pro 
duce flames at will, by rubbing two 
sticks together or by twirling one against 
the otha:. These actions were originally 
performed for other purposes — to tere 
holes in a piece of wood, or to rub it into 
fibres ; finally, one or the other was carried 
out with such vigour that a filament began 
to bum, and the discovery was made. 
Sparks from flint must have suggested a 
second method of kindling a fire ; certainly 
the art of igniting soft filaments of wood 
by means of a spark— thus enabling the 
very smallest source of combustion to be 
used for human purposes — was known to 
man in the earliest times. The obvious 
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ESQUIMAU MAKINU FIRE BY FRICTION 

results of the use of fire are means of 
obtaining warmth and of cooking food. 

Self-defence had already led to the u.se 
of weapons, and, at the same time, the 
contrivances for hunting and fishing must 
have become more and more perfect 
A very low degree of civilisation ‘ i 
that of races unacquainted with the bow 
and arrow, and familiar with club or 
boomerang only— who know how to make 
use merely of the weight of a substance, 
or, as in the case of the boomeranc, of a 


AN INGENIOUS INDIAN FIRE DRILL 

how to work in iron. Iron, by being 
placed in the fire, brought to a white 
heat, and smelted, was rendered capable 
of being put to such uses as were impos- 
sible in the case of brittle materials — 
bone or stone, for example. Many races 
never acquired the art of working even in 
the softer metals, and procured metallic 
implements from other peoples. The 
great importance of metal-working is 
borne out by the fact that the position 
of the smith, even in legendary times, 
has been of the utmost significance. The 
Ages of Stone and of Metal belong to the 
most important stages of civilisation. 


or, as in the case of the boomerang, of a 
peculiar means of imparting motion. 

The time previous to the discovery of 
the art of working in metal was the Age 
of Stone. It was a natural transition 
period during which men began to learn 
to make use of the malleable metals, which 
could be hammered and beaten into 

varioc^ shapes, and finally discovered the gauchq'S way of getting a light 




THE GREAT STEPS IN MAN^S DEVELOPIVIENT 


Having made himseli weapons, man did 
not employ them in fights with animals 
only ; he also used them on his fellow-men, 
and at the same time arose the necessity 
for protective coverings — that is, the need 
for a means of neutralising the effect of 
weapons on the body. Thus followed the 
invention of the shield as a portable 
shelter, of the coat of mail and of the 
helmet, and of armour in general in all its 
different forms and varieties. 

Together with weapons, utensils are 
characteristic of materid culture. Utensils 
are implements used in the arts of peace 
domestic and industrial ; they are instru 
ments which enable us to increase our 
power over N ature . Some utensils have 
undergone the same transformations as 
have weapons ; others have their own 
independent history. Just as the edges 
of shells served as patterns for knife 
blades, so did hollow stones, 
the shells of crustaceans or 
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The way in which man has protected him- shows the earliest form of chain mail. In 

■elf against his foes in battle, and the the second we see the armour of the Roman 

gradual progress and decline of such legionary, while the third shows the heavy 

methods, is shown in these pictures. The ■ accoutrement of a mediaeval warrior. A 

first is from the monuments of Nineveh, and ■ helmet of the same period is also shown. 


MAN’S METAL DRESS ; THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

form to the whole and to adapt it to 
various uses. The quality of adaptability 
is especially developed in the products of 
plaiting, but the quality of imperviousness 
is lacking. Wickerwork was used not only 
in the form of baskets, but also in other 
shapes, as means for protection 
and shelter, as material for 
me Textile tying and 

** * binding. The art of weaving 

arises from plaiting, and along with it come 
methods for spinning thread. It thus 
becomes possible to make an immense 
number of different useful articles out of 
shapeless vegetable material. Fibres are 
rendered more durable l)y being l)ound 
together, and textures formed from 
threads are adapted to the most various 
uses of life. This has an influence on the 
development of weapons also : bow- 
strings, slings, and lassos presuppose a 
rudimentary knowledge, at least, of the 
textile arts ; and as knowledge increases, 
so are the products improved in turn. 

Means for conveyance are also invented, 
that difficulties arising from distance may 
be overcome. At first men carry burdens 
upon their backs, heads, or shoulders, or 
in the hand, placing- whatever they wish 
to transport in a utensil — a basket or a 
piece of cloth — thus producing a coherent 
whole ; later, in order to render convey- 
ance still more convenient, handles are 
invented. Objects are dragged along the 
ground, and from an effort to save them 
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ARMOUR FROM ANCIENT TO MEDI.«VAL TIMES 

from injury the idea of sledges develops. 
Things that are round enough are robed 
to their destinations ; this leads to the 
invention of rollers and wheels, materials 
of required form being brought into 
combination with rudimentary agents of 
circular motion, and thus, through a 
rotary, a horizontal movement is obtained ; 
and so the force of gravity is made use of, 
consistency of motion procured, and the 
hindering effect of friction overcome to 
the greatest possible degree. 

Means for carrying inanimate objects 
once invented, it is not long before they 
arc put to use for the conveyance of man 
himself ; thus methods for the trans- 
portation of human beings are discovered 
in the same manner as the means for the 
carriage of goods. 

In primitive times transportation by 
water is employed to a far greater extent 
than by land. Man learns how to swim 
in the same way as other animals do, by 
discovering how to repress his struggles, 
transforming them into definite, regular 
, movements. The sight . of 

• objects afloat must, through un- 
conscious analysis r— experience 

* — have taught men to make 
light, water-tight structures for the 
conveyance of goods upon water, and, 
later, for the use of man himself. The pole 
by which the first raft was pushed along 
developed into the rudder. Kayaks and 
canoes were built of wood, of bark, and 



The invention of gunpowder and fire- 
arms rendered the protection of armour 
useless, and by the sixteenth century it 
had been greatlv modified. The first of 
these pictures snows the slight armour 


worn by James II. The second is a suit 
of Japanese armour, discarded in our 
own time ; while the last is a portrait 
of a present day Life-guardsman, whose 
cuirass is more ornamental than useful. 


MAN’S METAL DRESS: THE GRADUAL MODIFICATION 


ARMOUR 


MODERN TIMES 


of hides. In this connection, moreover, 
an epoch-marking invention was that of 
cloths in which to catch the wind — sails ; 
and this, too, was a result of observation 
and experience. Man had known the 
effect of the wind upon fluttering cloth, 
to his loss, long enough before he liit 
upon the idea of employing it to his 
advantage. Finally he learned that by 
adjusting the sails he might make use of 
winds blowing from any direction. ^ 
Habitations are structures built in order 
to facilitate and assure the existence of 
man and the preservation of his goods. 
Indeed, the presence of caverns caused 
men to recognise the protective virtue of 
roof and wall, and the knowledge thus 
acquired gave rise in turn to the making 
of artificial caves. Holes beneath over- 
hanging banks and precipices led to the 
building of houses with roofs extending 
beyond the rambling walls. Perhaps the 
protection afforded by leafy roofs, and 
the walls formed by the trunks of trees in 
primeval forests, may also have turned 
j- men's thoughts to the con- 
•‘^fruction of dwellings. Houses 
of various forms were built, cir- 
* cular and rectangular ; some 
with store-rooms and hearths. The use 
of dwellings presupposes a certain amount 
of consistency in the mode of livdng, the 
presence of local ties, and a general spirit 
favouring fixed and permanent residence. 


Nomadic races use movable or temporary 
shelters only — waggons, tents, or huts. 

The houses of stationary peoples l)ecome 
more and more firm and stable. At first 
they are built of earth and wickerwork, 
later of stone, and finally of bricks, as 
Home ^he Babylonians. Foun- 

dations are invented, dwellings 
Dress accurately designed as to 

line and angle ; the curved line 
is introduced, bringing with it arches 
both round and pointed, as may be seen 
in the remains of Roman and Etruscan 
buildings. The structure is adorned, and 
it becomes a work of art. 

But man also dwelt over the water, 
sometimes erecting his habitations upon 
rafts and floats, often upon structures 
that rose from beneath the surface. 
Thus was he, dwelling in communities of 
various sizes, secure from the attacks of 
land enemies. Even to-day there are 
uncivilised peoples who live over water, 
constructing their homes upon piles. 

Clothing, however, was invented partly 
that in cold climates men might survive 
the winter, partly for the sake of ornament. 
In tropical regions man originally had no 
knowledge of the necessity for clothing : 
garments are masks, disguises ; they bear 
with them a charm ; they are the peculiar 
property of the medicine-men or of those 
who in the religious dance invoke the 
higher powers. Modesty is a derived 
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teeling ; it cannot exist until a high state 
of individualisation has been attained, 
until each man desires exclusive possession 
of his wife, and therefore wishes to shield 
her from the covetousness of other men. 
With the knowledge of dress, a desire 
for adornment, the effort to 

f assist Nature in producing cer- 

Wiia definite aesthetic effects, 

arises. Less uniformity in the 
appearance of the body is wanted, and 
this brings tattooing and the use of orna- 
ment into vogue. Later there is a fusing 
of these several aims ; clothing becomes 
protection, veil, and ornament in one, ful- 
filling all three functions at the same time. 

Another epoch-marking discovery, often 
arrived at while races are still in the 
state of subsistence by hunting, is the 
domestication of animals. This may have 
originated in the practice of provoking 
one beast to attack another in order to 
vanquish them both the more easily. 
Further development, bringing with it the 
idea of totemism and the notion that the 
soul of an animal dwells in m in, drew 
him nearer to hh animal neighbours ; 
and he sought them out as comrades and 
attendants. The taming of 
wild creatures arose from two 
sources — human egoism, and 
the innate feeling of unity and 
identification with Nature 
common to all savages ; hence 
on the one hand, the subjuga- 
tion of animals, and, on the 
other, their domestication. 

Neither employment rendered 
it by any means less possible 
for men to hold animals in 
reverence, or to attribute to 
them virtue as ancestral spirits. 

Such acquisitions of exter- 
nal culture accompany man 
during the transition from his 
subsistence by the pure pro- 
ducts of Nature to the culti- 
vation of natural resources, 
cattle-breeding and agriculture 
— occupations necessitating 
the greatest unrest and mo- 
bility. The simple life in 
Nature incites men to wander 
forth that they may discover 
land adapted for their sup- 
port ; they rove about in 
search of roots as well as of 
living prey. The breeding of 
domestic animals also causes 
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them to travel in the hope of finding 
ground for pasture ; nor does agriculture 
m its primitive form tend to establish 
permanence of residence, although it 
contains within itself latent possibilities 
of developing a settled life, one of the 
most important factors in the progress of 
mankind. 

Only fixed, domestic peoples are able to 
create great and lasting institutions, to 
store up the results of civilisation for 
distant later races, and to establish a 
developed, well-organised commercial and 
civil life. The transition from nomadism 
to life in permanent residences has, 
therefore, been one of the greatest steps 
in the development of humanity. At the 
time of the beginnings of agriculture, how- 
41 ... ever, man was still a periodic 
“ wanderer. According to the 

Down**^* field-grass system of cultiva- 
“ tion, seed is sown in hastily- 
cleared ground, which soon becomes 
exhausted and is then abandoned. A 
migration follows and new land is cleared. 
This system continues until men learn to 
cultivate part of the land in a district, 
allowing the remainder to lie fallow for 



PRlMITfVfi DWELLINGS OF TO-DAY: HOUSB-BOATS 
AT CANTON 

Not ottly are there lalee-dwellerf tiv^ay, at we have leea, hot 
evea large commaaitlee, as at Canton, la China, Use in boats. 
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a time in order that the soil may recover ; 
thus they remain fixed in their chosen 
district. Various circumstances — for ex- 
ample, the danger of enemies from without, 
and the difficulties attending migration — 
must have led to this change, the transition 
to the system of alternation of crops, 
The wanderings are confined to less ex- 
tensive regions, the same fields are 
returned to after a few years, until finally 
the relation of patches under culti- 
vation to fallow land is reduced to a 
system, and the time of wandering is past. 

With fixed residence the forms of 
communities alter. The group settles in 
a certain district, homes are built close 
to one another, and the patriarchal 
organisation gives place to the village, 
which, with its definite boundaries, is 
thenceforth the nucleus of the social 
aggregate. Often several village com- 
munities have fields and forests in com- 
mon, and a common ownership of dams 
and canals ; Nature takes care that 
they do not become isolated, but unite 
together in close contact for common 
deience and protection. With agricul- 
. ture is associated the working 
of products. The.se 

- ® are fashioned into materials 

ro smon support of life and for 

enjoyment ; furniture for dwellings, 
clothing, tools, utensils, and weapons 
are made. For, however much agricul- 
ture favours a life of peace, so rarely 
does man live in friendship with his 
fellows that agricultural peoples also find 
it necessary to arm themselves for war. 

At first manufacture is not separated 
from farming ; the agriculturist himself 
prepares the natural products, assisted by 
the members of his family. Later, it is 
easily seen that some individuals are 
more skilled than others ; it is also recog- 
nised that skill may be developed by 
practice and that employments must be 
learned. Therefore it is requisite that 
special individuals of the community 
should prepare themselves for particular 
activities in the working up of raw pro- 
ducts and pursue these activities in con- 
sistency with the needs of the society — 
trade or craft. The craftsman at first 
labours for the community ; in every 
village the tailor, cobbler, .smith, barber, 
and schoolmaster is supported by society 
at large. The craftsman receives his 
appointed income — that is, his portion 
of the common supply of food; and, in 
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addition, every one for whom he expends 
his labour gives him .something in compen- 
sation, or finds him food while employed 
about his house, until, finally, a syste- 
matic method of exchange is established ; 
and with this another advance — an 
epoch for civilisation — is arrived at. 

This is the division of labour. It is 
found advantageous not only that the 
TK p* craftsman be employed as 
Labour'** he is needed, but also that he 
produce a supply of products 
l^eculiar to his trade ; for 
the times of labour do not in the least 
harmonise with the times of demand. 
Although during the first periods of in- 
dustrial life men sought more or less to 
adjust these factors, in later times they 
become wholly separate from one another. 
There is always, in addition, labour ready 
to be expended on casual needs ; in more 
advanced phases of civilisation this con- 
dition of affairs is not avoided ; but 
wherever labour can be disassociated 
from fortuitous necessity, the capacity 
for production is greatly increased. Com 
modifies are manufactured during the 
best seasons for production and an 
preserved until the times of need ; thin 
men become independent of the moment 
Here also, as in other ]'>roblems o 
civilisation, it is necessary to surmount 
the incongruities of chance, and to ren- 
der all circumstances serviceable to our 
purposes. 

Exchange and division of labour are 
the great factors of the progre.ss of a 
civilisation ba.sed upon industrialism. 
Crafts and trades develoj) and improve : 
greater and greater skill is demanded, 
and consequently the time of preparation 
necessary for the master craftsman be- 
comes longer and longer. The worker 
limits himself to a definite sphere of 
production and carries his trade forward 
to a certain perfection. His wares will 
then be more eagerly sought for than 
those made by another hand; 

ra » an better, yet cheaper, 

f* . for his labour is lightened by 

Develop,** 

fellow craftsmen, and the agriculturist 
also, must exchange their goods for his ; 
for the more specialised the work of an 
individual, the more necessary the com- 
munity is to him, in order that he may 
satisfy all his various requirements. Ex- 
change is at first natural ; that is, 
commodities are traded outright, each 
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THE BEARERS OF MAN’S BURDENS; PRIMITIVE AND NATURAL METHODS OF CARRYING 

These illustrations show a palanquin borne by horses ; the Chinese single-wheel cart and the same 
assisted by a donkey and a sail : pack mules and camels ; and a sledge drawn by Esquimau dogs. 





SOME METHODS OF CONVEYANCE IN VARIOUS AGES AND COUNTRIES 

III this plate are illustrated a caravan of yaks ; the elephant with a howdah ; the African litter ; reindeers as pack 
animals ; and the familiar bullock wag-gon of France — a few of the many methods of carrying used by man. 
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THE BEGINNING OF PRINTING : STRAD ANUS’S PRINTING OFFICE AT ANTWERP IN THE YEAR x6oo 
From a very rare engraving in the British Museum 
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together with the craftsmen of the city, and 
with other producers from the country who 
offer their wares in turn. The market 
town is the point of departure for further 
culture. Here, too, the endeavour to 
harmonise individual incongruities exists. 
Fruit is sent to market ; each man has his 
choice ; an exchange value is determined 
Ml,* nieans of comparison, 

And ^ * through analysis of the indi- 
Priccs vidual prices which themselves 

* do not furnkh any rational 

determination of worth, and therefore 
("xpose both buyer and seller to chance. 
Thus a market-price develops. The city is 
the living agency promoting industry and 
exchange ; it brings its population into con- 
tact with the population of the country by 
means of the market, and prevents men 
from separating into isolated, unsym- 
pathetic, or even hostile groups. 

Here industry flourishes — arts, crafts, 
and large manufactures. In the latter, 
division of labour is developed to a maxi- 
mum degree, and production in factories 
derives a further impulse through the 
introduction of machinery. Machines, in 
contrast to implements and utensils, are 
inanimate but organised instruments for 
labour, requiring subordinate human 
activity only (attendance) so that they 
may impart force and motion in a manner 
corresponding with the designs of the 
inventor. Machinery is originally of simple 
form, dependent on water or wind for 
motive power — rude mills, and contriv- 
ances for the guiding of water in canals or 
conduits belong to its primitive varieties. 

But man’s power of invention increases, 
and in the higher stage of industrial evolu- 
tion the facilities for labour are enor- 
mous. We have but to think of steam and 


of electricity with all their tremendous 
developments of ])ower. Finally the dis- 
covery of the unity of force leads men to 
look upon Nature as a storehouse of energy 
and to devise means by which natural 
TK n forces may be guided, one 
f M *** form of energy converted into 
For e another and transferred from 
orcei place to place ; and thus man 

becomes almost all-powerful. He is not 
able to create, it is true, but he 
may at least mould and shape to his 
desire that which Nature has already 
formed. Thus . the discovery how to 
direct the forces of Nature enables 


us again, , according to the principle 
already cited, to escape the disabilities of 


human differentiation with its attendant 
incongruities. 

As already stated, division of labour 
leads to exchange ; exchange leads to com- 
merce. Commerce is exchange on a large 
scale, organised into a system with special 
regard to the production of a store, or 
supply. The latter requires a certain 
knowledge of trade ; the centres of demand 
must be sought out, and the goods trans- 
])orted to these centres. In this way a 
fruitful reciprocal action develops ; and 
as production influences trade, so may 
trade influence production, governing it 
according to the fluctuations of demand, 
and leading to the creation of stores of 
commodities for which a future market 
is to be expected. Thus commerce pre- 
supposes special knowledge and s])ecial 
skill ; it develops a special technique 
through which it is enabled to execute its 
complicated tasks. Men who live by 
trade become distinct from craftsmen ; 
and the mercantile class results. Mer- 
chants are men whose task is to effect an 
organised exchange of natural and manu- 
factured products. Commerce always 
displays an impulse to extend 

Growth^of beyond the borders of 

row o nations — not to remain 

commerce become a 

foreign trade also ; for the products oi 
foreign countries and climates, howevei 
valuable they may be, would be inacces- 
sible except for commerce. Thus trade 
becomes both import and ex})ort. The 
first step is for the tradesman or his repre- 
.sentative to travel about peddling goods, 
or for an owner of wares or money to offer 
capital to an itinerant merchant with the 
object that the latter may divide the 
profits with him later on. This leads to 
the sending of merchandise to a middle- 
man, who places it on the market in a 
distant region — commission business. The 
establishment of a branch or agency in a 
foreign country, in order to trade there 
while in immediate connection with the 
main business house, follows ; and, finally, 
merchants deal directly with foreign houses 
without the intervention of middlemen, 
thus entering into direct export trade. 
This, of course, presupposes a great 
familiarity with foreign affairs and con- 
fidence in their soundness ; consequently 
it is possible only in a highly developed 
state of civilisation. 

Foreign trade is carried on overland by 
means of caravans, and, in later times, 
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THE SHIP OF THE DESERT": THE CARAVAN IS THE OLDEST EXISTING MEANS OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN PEOPLES 

From J. F. Lewis’s picture. “ The Halt in the Desert,” in the South Kensinsrton Museum. 'Photo. M^uMell 


THE GREAT STEPS IN MAN^S DEVELOPMENT 


by railways ; over sea, through a merchant foreign countries ; it also leads to colonisa- 
marine — sailing vessels and steamships, tion, and it is chiefly due to commerce that 
The magnitude of commerce, its peculiar civilisation is introduced into foreign lands, 
methods, and its manifold, varying phases In earlier centuries the labour question 
combine to produce new and surprising was settled by means of the legal sub- 
phenomena : traffic by sea leads to insur- jection of certain classes of men, until com- 
ance and to different forms of commercial plete injustice was reached in slavery. The 
associations ; intercourse by caravan gives system was rendered still more efficient 
rise to the construction of halt- by making slave-ownership hereditary. 
® ing-stations, establishments for Slavery originated in wars and man- 
lA'sHtutions refreshment and repair, that hunting, in times when there were but 
AS I u lOAs (develop into taverns few domesticated animals and no ma- 

and inns. And that which first arose from chines, when utensils were very imperfect 
necessity is subsequently turned to use for and a more or less develo]:)ed mode of life 
other purposes : insurance is one of the could only be conducted by means of the 
most fruitful ideas of the present day; manual labour of individuals. Therefore, 
hotels are an absolute necessity. in order to obtain labourers, men resorted 

Commerce is able to bring further con- to force, introducing a slave population of 
trivances and institutions into being, here, which the individuals were either divided 
again, overcoming individual incongruity among households or kept in special slave 
by means of combination. Trade cannot habitations. The industry of the slave 
always be carried on directly between the was often increased by the promise of 
places of production and of consumption ; definite privileges or private possessions, 
one district requires more, another less ; He was often granted a home and family 
it would be difficult to supply all from life, and thus he became a bondman — 
one centre of distribution. Thus an - burdened and taxed and bound 

intermediate carrying trade is developed, ^^h^^aa soil, it is true, but other- 

rendering the surmounting of obstacles less wise looked upon as a man 

difficult and increasing the stability of the ^ possessed of ordinary rights 

market. The demands of the middleman and privileges. Even during the days of 
are compensated for by these advantages, slavery there were instances of emancipa- 
Thus the world’s commerce develops, and tion, and the possibility was opened up of 
that which is accomplished by market rising to the social position of a slave-owner, 
traffic in lesser districts is brought about The evolution of a free working class, 
by the concentrative influence of bourses, with recompense for labour, is one of the 
or exchanges, in the broadest spheres, most important chapters in the history of 
Here, as in the smaller markets, the ten- modern civilisation. The chief sphere of 

dency is for all prices to seek a level, to development is that of the crafts and 

become as independent as possible of trades. The power of guilds often induces 
individual conditions ; and so commerce legislation in their favour ; thus they 
between nations, and the possibility of become monopolies, and only such indi- 
ordering goods from the most distant viduals as are members of an association 
lands, bring with them an adjustment : may adopt its particular trade or craft 
world prices are formed ; and to establish as a profession. Sometimes the unity 

these is the business of the exchanges, of a guild is broken, and the individual 

The exchange is a meeting together of right to form judgments enters in place 
merchants for the trans- of the rules laid down by the corporation, 
ommerce action of business by pur- * From this results competition, which 

Worfa To ether finally leads up to free competition, 

or oge er more the Through free competition, the encumbering 

character of a world institution since men rigidity of the guilds is avoided ; it leads 
have been able to interchange advices by to a high development of the individual, 
means of telegraph and telephone ; it is and is therefore a great source of progress ; 
possible for the bourses of different countries it discloses the secrets of the craft, freeing 
to transact business with one another from men from, deeply-rooted prejudices in 
moment to moment, so that the rulingprices regard to different vocations ; and it in- 
of the world can be immediately known, creases man’s inventive capacity, producing 
It has already been stated that com- new methods for carrying on trades and 
merce leads to a taking up of residence in new combinations and connections. 
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THE HIGHER PROGRESS OF MANKIND 


CPIRITUAL culture may develop in the 
^ directions of knowing and of feeling. 
These two forms of the manifestation of 
consciousness are originally not to be 
separated from each other ; but as time 
goes on, a preponderance of one or the 
other becomes noticeable. Language is 
the first result of spiritual culture : the 
communication of thoughts by means of 
words (sound pictures of ideas). Language 
arises from the necessities of life, from 
the need for communication among the 
members of a social aggregate. 

A much later acquisition, the art of 
writing, or the fixation of language in a 
definite, permanent form, stands in close 
connection with speech. Writing develojis 
according to two systems : the one based 
on the symbollising or picturing of ideas — 
picture-writing, hieroglyphics ; and the 
other on the breaking up of the speech- 
sounds of a language into a notation of 
syllables or letters — syllabic or letter writ- 
ing. According to the first method thoughts 
are directly pictured ; according to the 


ideas — in the native speech. Thus sym- 
bols are employed more and more phoneti- 
cally, and less and less meaning comes to 
be attached to them. This process must 
continue its development if the pronuncia- 
tion changes as time goes on ; the old 
writing, with its national symbol-method, 
may be retained ; but with the changing 
of speech-sounds the new writing is altered ; 
syllables are now represented by signs, 
and combinations of syllables are rej^ro- 
duced by means of a combinjition of their 
corresponding symbols. 1 hus phonetic 
writing was not an invention, but a gradual 
development. Together with the phonetic 
symbols, ideograms or hierogly])hs also 
exist, as in Babylonian. It is especially 
interesting, and indicative of the unity of 
the human mind, that the transition to 
syllabic writing has been arrived at inde- 
pendently by different races ; the Aztecs 
for example, exhibit a wholly independent 
development. 

Cc^mmnnication by writing may be 
either single or ])rivate, or general and 


second, sounds, not 
ideas, are represented 
by sy^mbols — that 
is, the sounds which 
stand for the ideas 
are transformed into 
signs. The transition 
from sign to syllabic 
writing comes about 
in this manner : if, 
during its develop- 
ment, a language uses 
the same sound to 
express various con- 
ceptions, men repre- 
sent this sound by one 
sign ; and whenever 
a foreign word is 
reproduced in writing 
it is first separated 
into syllables, and 
the syllables are then 
pictured by the same 
signs as are employed 
to represent similar 
sounds — but different 



GUTENBERG, THE INVENTOR OF PRINTING 
Nothing has eclipsed the printing press as an agency 
of man’s intellectual and spuitual advancement. 


public ; in the latter 
case plurality is at- 
tained through such 
methods as the 
affixing of bills and 
placards, or by means 
of transcripts or re- 
productions of the 
original copy. At 
first the latter are 
made in accordance 
with the ordinary 
methods of writing ; 
and in slave-holding 
communities — Rome, 
for example — slaves 
who wrote to dicta- 
tion were employed 
as scribes. The dis- 
covery of a method 
by which to obtain 
a plurality of copies 
through a single 
mechanical process 
was epoch-making. 
The printing-press 
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EXAMPLES OF AZTEC HIEROGLYPHIC SCULPTURE AND WRITING 
The hierogrlyphics and script of the Aztecs were independently developed. The first illustration 
is from a sculpture in Mexico, and the other is a small reproduction of a page of the Maya 
manuscript at Dresden. In both cases the symbolism is only imperfectly understood at present. 


has performed a 
far greater service 
to humanity than 
have most inven- 
tions ; for, with the 
possibility of pro- 
ducing thousands 
of copies of a com- 
munication, the 
thoughts em- 
bodied in it be- 
come forces ; they 
may enter the 
minds of many 
individuals who 
are either con- 
vinced or actually 
guided by them. 

Ideas become 
active through 
their suggestion 
on the masses of 
t he population. 

This may lead to 
a one-sided rule 
of public opinion ; 
but a healthy race 
will travel intel- 
lectually in many 
directions, and 
various beliefs 
supplement one another, struggle together, 
conquer, and are conquered. In this 
manner thoughts awaken popular move- 
ments, rousing a people to a 
* ^ .. hitherto unknown degree, and 
prea mg forcing men to think and to 
^ join issues. Thus the Press be- 

comes a factor in civilisation of the ver}^ 
first importance. The necessity for periodic 
communication, together with curiosity 
that refuses to wait long for information, 
leads to the establishment of regularly 
recurrent publications ; and thus, in 
addition to the book-press, the newspaper- 
press, that has learned how to hold great 
centres of population under its control, 
appears. Naturally this method of aiding 
the progress of civilisation has its dis- 
advantages, as have all other methods ; 
the conception of the world becomes 
•superficial ; individuality loses in charac- 
ter ; not only a certain levelling of educa- 
tion, but also a levelling of views of life 
and of modes of thought, results. But, on 
the whole, knowledge is spread abroad 
it never was before. 

Man, as a thinking being, craves for a 
conception of life ; and in his inmost 
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thoughts he seeks for an explanation of the 
double relationship of Man to Nature and 
of Nature to Man, striving to bring all into 
harmony. This he finds in religion. 

Religion is belief in God ; that is, 
belief in spiritual forces inseparable from 
and interwoven through the universe — 
forces that render all things distinct 
and separate, yet make all coalescent 
and firm, permeating all, and giving to 
every object its individuality. Man is 
impelled by Nature to conceive of the 
universe as divine. This idea exhibits 
itself universally among primitive folk 
in the form of animism — a belief that 
the entire internal and external world is 
animated, filled with supernatural beings 
that have originally no determinate nature, 
but which may appear in the 
forms may 

RelisioA vanish and may create them- 
selves anew, as clouds arise 
from unseen vapour in the air. Spirits 
are supposed to be not far removed from 
man ; families as well as individuals 
consider themselves to stand more or 
less in connection with them ; and men, 
too, have a share in the invisible world 


THE HIGHER RRCXlRESS OF MANKIND 

when they have cast aside the garment have entered it. In many cases the belief 

of the body in dream or in death. Thus, approaches worship of Nature, especially 

every man is thought to have his pro- among agricultural peoples. Divinity is 

tecting spirit, his ma niton , that reveals recognised in the shape of factors essential 

itself to him through signs and dreams, to agriculture — sun, sky, lightning. 

Special incarnations, objects in which thunder ; these being the beneficent 

Beiiiukifi s supernatural beings are in- deities, in contrast to whom are the 

of Nature* or with which they arc earth-spirits who bring pestilences, 

Wortkip some way connected, are earthquakes, and other evils to man- 

called “ fetiches '' ; hence arises kind. Thus the cult is refined ; spirits are 

fetichism, in regard to which the strangest no longer attached to fetiches, but men 

ideas were held in previous centuries worship the heavens, and the earth also, 

when the science of anthropology was Religion accompanies man from birth 

unknown. Trees, rocks, rivers, l>its of » I to death. Spirits both for good 

wood, images of one’s own making — any ® ® and for evil are supj^osed to 

of these are thought capable of containing hover about him at his very 

beings of divine nature. Naturally, the birth. The soul of some being — 

tree or the fragment of wood or of stone perhaps an animal, ])erhaps an ancestor — 
is not worshipped, as men formerly enters into the new-born child, and from 

thought, but the spirit that is believed to this spirit he receives his name. 

Oftentimes there is a new con- 
secration at the time of marriage ; 
often when an heir-apparent suc- 
ceeds to the chieftainship. At his 
decease primitive folk believe that 
man enters the realm of shadows. 
At first he hovers over the sea or 
river of death, and often only 
after having passed through many 
hardships does he arrive in the 
new kingdom, where he either 
continues to live after the manner 
of his former existence, or, accord- 
ing to whether his life on earth 
has been good or evil, inhabits a 
higher or a lower supernatural 
sphere. To the dead are conse- 
crated their personal possessions — 
horses, slaves, wives even — that 
they may make use of them during 
the new existence ; men go head- 
hunting in order to send them 
new helpmates. On the other 
hand great care is often taken 
that the spirits of the departed, 
satisfied with their new existence, 
may no longer molest the world of 
the living : propitiative offerings 
are made ; men avoid mentioning 
the name of the departed, that 
he may not be tempted to visit 
them with his presence ; they seek 
to make themselves unrecognisable 
during the time immediately fol- 
lowing his death, wear different 
clothes, and adopt other dwelling- 
places. Sometimes the light placed 
near the deceased for the purpose 
of guiding him back to his old 
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home is moved further and further away, 
so that his ghost, unable to find the right 
path, shall never return. 

Thus the belief in spirits encom{)asses 
primitive man, following him step by step. 

From animism develops worship of 
heroes and polytheism, with their atten- 
dant mythological narrations. The idea 
of the unity of the supernatural world 
becomes lost ; and the indefinite forms 
of spirit become separate, independent 
beings, that are developed more and 
more in the direction of the souls either 


of animals or of men. This s])litting up 
of the deity, which destroys the tendency 
toward unity in religion, is followed by 
'TK R r f ^ reaction that comes about 
in * ^ partly through a ])elief in crea- 

M Cl A ^ father of the gods, 

Many uods through acceptance of 

a historical origin of the mythological 
world from a single source (theogonic 
myths), and })artly through direct 
banishment of the plurality of gods and 
a new formation of the belief in a unity 
according either to theistic or to pan- 


theistic ideas. In spite of the conception 
of a world permeated and pervaded by 
God alone, the belief that certain persons 
and places are more powerful in respect 
to the divinity than others is retained ; 
and the appearance from time to time 
. of a Buddha who incarnates 
fo^nd**^^** and manifests the Supreme 

.^”0 .. . Being directly and completelv 

in Religion b ^ • ''i 

within himself — in a special 

manner apart from other natural phe- 
nomena — is also not looked upon as 
inconsistent. 

Religion is a thing of the emotions, not 
merely in the sense of having its origin 
in fear, or in the remembrance of lasting 
sensations derived from visions or dreams, 
but emotional in so far that it satisfies 
the necessity felt by men for a consistent 
life-conception — not an intellectual but 
an emotional conception. It is not the 
matter-of-fact desire for knowledge that 
finds its expression in religion, but the joy 
of the heart in a supreme power, the call 
for help of the needy, and the conscious- 
ness of our own insignificance and our 
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A STRANGE RELIGIOUS RITE : FUNERAL# SACRIFICE OF THE TODAS IN SOUTHERN INDIA 
The elaborate and extraordinary funeral rites of the Todas illustrate admirably the older notions of life and death. 
A funeral endures for several days ; the body is cremated ; last of all the buffaloes of the deceased are slaughtered at 
the grave and thought to enter into mystic reunion with their master. In olden times a whole troop would be 
slaughtered, but under British influence the number hat been limited to one for a common person and two for a chief. 
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mortality. Judgment is not yet 
abstracted from the other psychic func- 
tions ; indeed, it really retires behind 
the emotions. 

When men thus believe in divinity, if 
the belief have an active influence on the 
emotions, it follows that the individual 
must establish some connection l)etween 
himself and the object of his worship. 
This is brought about through certain 
actions, or through the creation of cir- 
cumstances in which special conditions 
of consecration are perceived, and there- 
with the possibility of a close relationship 
with the Supreme Being. The acts 
through which this relationship may be 
brought about, taken collec- 
tively, are embraced in the word 


The 

Baiis of 
Worship 


“ worship,” and if performed 
according to a strict system 
they are called ” rites.” Sacrifice has an 
important place among the ceremonies 
observed in accordance with ritual. It 
is based on a conception of the wants and 
necessities of the higher beings, and, in 
later times, is refined into a representation 


o[ man's ethical feelings — unselfishness 
and gratitude, which give pleasure to the 
Deity and thus contri]:)ute to its ha])piness. 
But sacrifice does not retain its unselfish 
character for any great length of time. 
Man thinks of himself first : he makes 
offerings to the good si)irits, but 
The Growth particularly to the evil 

« ! gods, in order to pacify their 

fury and appease their evil 
desires. Sacrifices are also offered to the 
dead, and from such offerings and 
memorials is developed the idea of a 
” family ” or ” clan,” which outlives the 
individual. 

Thus, emotion is the principal active 
agent ; but intellectual power also must 
graduahy lay its hold on the system of 
belief. The principles discovered are 
formulated into a science ; and the culti- 
vation of this science becomes the special 
duty of the priesthood, often as a secret 
art — esoteric system — in which conceal- 
ment is conducive to the maintenance of 
the exclusiveness and peculiar power of 
the priest class. The science becomes 
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partly mythologic-historical, partly dog- 
matic, and partly ritualistic. 

The artistic instinct develops partly in 
connection with worship, partly in the 
direction of its ])ractical application to 
life ; and although no very sharp line 
of distinction is drawn between the two 
tendencies, the germ at least of the 
difference between the fine 
and the industrial arts 


Out of 
Religion 
CAme Art 


is 

thus in existence from the 
very earliest times. Worship 
gives rise to images and })ictures, at 
first of the very roughest form. They 
are not mere symbols ; they are the 
garments or habitations with which the 
spirit invests itself. The spirit may take 
up its abode anywdiere according to the 
different beliefs of man — in a })lant, an 
animal, a stone, above all, in a picture 
or effigy that symbolically reflects its 
peculiarities. Tlierefore, the ghosts of 
ancestors are embodied in ancestral images. 
Just as skulls were reverenced in earlier 
times, in later days the images of the dead 
{korwar) are worshipj)ed. Such images 
are the oldest examples of the art of 
portraiture ; and the oldest dolls are the 
rude puppets which according to the rites 
of many races — the American Indians, 
for example — widows must wear about 
them as tokens, or as the husks or wrappers 
of their husbands’ doubles. 

Religion itself liecomes poetry. The 
belief in the identity of spirits of the 
departed with animals, and the myths of 
metamorphosis, take the form of fables 
and fairy tales ; the cosmogonic and 
theogonic conceptions develop into my- 
thologies ; hero sagas become epics ; the 
myths of life in Nature become a glorifi- 
cation of the external world, an expression 
of unity with Nature, and thus a form of 
lyric poetry. 

Everyday life, too, demands artistic 
expression. At first the childish passion 
for the changing pictures that correspond 
. . . with different ideas of the 
fc.**^**^. imagination joins with the 
of Life desire to impress others, and 
finery in dress and ornamenta- 
tion result. This has developed in every 
clime. Tattooing arises not only from a 
religious motive, but also from the desire 
for ornament. The painting of men’s 
todies, the often grotesque ideas, such as 
artificial deformation of the head, knocking 
out and blackening of teeth, ear ornaments 
and mutilation of ears, pegs thrust through 
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the lips, and various methods of dressing 
the hair, may be in part connected with 
religious conceptions, for here the most 
varied of motives co-operate to the same 
end. Yet, on the other hand, there is no 
doubt that the}? are also the outcome of 
a craving for variation in form and in 
colour. In the same way the dance is 
not only an act of worship ; it is also a 
means of giving vent to latent animal 
spirits : thus, dances are often expressions 
of the tempestuous sensual instincts of a 
people. 

The dance exhibits a special tendency 
to represent the ordinary affairs of life 
in a symbolic manner ; thus there are war 
and hunting dances, and especially animal 
dances in which each of the participants 
believes himself to be j)ermeated by the 
spirit of some animal which throughout 
the dance he endeavours to mimic. In 
this way dramatic representation, which is 
certainly based on the idea of personifica- 
tion, on the notion that a man for the 
time being may be possessed by the 
spirit of some other creature that s])eaks 
and acts through him, originates. Thus 

nni ». .c arose the primitive form of 
The Birth -i t. j j 

masques, in which men dressed 

.. ri themselves up to resemble 

various creatures, real or 

imaginary, as in the case of the animal 

masques of old time ; lor according to 

the popular idea the spirit dwells in the 

external, visible form, and through the 

imitation or adoption of its outward 

appearance we become identified with 

the spirit whose character we assume. 

Among many races not only masks proper 

were worn, but also the hides and hair or 

feathers of the creatures personated. 

Dramatic representation was furthered 

by the dream plays — especially popular 

among the American Indians — in which 

the events of dreams are adapted for 

acting and performed. Even as men 

seek illumination in dreams as to questions 

both divine and mundane, so do they 

anticipate through dreams the dramatic 

representations which shall be performed 

on holidays as expressions of life. 

Play is a degeneration of the dance, 
and it arises less from the instinct for 
beauty than from a desire to realise 
whatever entertainment and excitement 
may be got from any incident or occur- 
rence. From another special inclination 
originate those satirical songs of Northern 
peoples, written in alternating verses, 




SAVAGE DANCES: THE FAR-OFF BEGINNINGS OF THE DRAMA 


The dance is an effort to grive symbolic expression to affairs and moods of everyday life. Thus the Zulu wedding 
dance is self-evident in its purpose. The second illustration depicts a strange religious dance of the Australian 
natives, associated with totemism or animism. The third picture shows dancers in iCandy endeavouring to banish 
evil spirits, and the last illustrates an Australian corroboree. From such sources the drama has been slowly evolved. 
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in which the national tribunal and the 
voice of the people are given expression 
at the same time. Thus they have a truly 
educative character. These are the pre- 
liminary steps to the free satire and 
humour that gleam through the lives of 
civilised peoples, now like the flicker of a 
candle, now like a purifying hghtning 
Art » PI finish, freeing men from life's 
i the monotony, and illuminating 
Life of M&a night of unsolved questions. 

* ® Capacity for organised play is a 
characteristic that lifts man above the 
lower animals. The expression of individu- 
ality without any particular object in view, 
the elevation of self above the troubles of 
life, and free activity, uncoerced by the 
necessities of existence, are characteristic 
both of play and of art. Thus play, as well 
as art, exhibits to a pre-eminent degree 
man’s consciousness of having escaped, if 
only temporarily, from the coercion of 
environing nature ; being without definite 
object, it proves that he can find employ- 
ment when released from the pressure of 
the outer world — that is, when he is 
momentarily freed from his endeavour 
to establish a balance between himself 
and the necessities of life, with a view to 
overcoming the latter. Man stands in 
close connection with his environment 
and with the immutable laws of nature ; 
but in play and in art he develops his own 
personality — a development that neither 
in direction nor in object is influenced 
by the outer world and its constraint. 

The step that leads to the overcoming 
of custom is the recognition of right. 

“ Right is that which society strictly 
demands from every individual member. 
Not all that is customary is exacted by 
right ; a multitude of the requirements of 
custom may be ignored without opposi- 
tion from the community as a whole, 
although, of course, detached individuals 
may express their displeasure. The aggre- 
gate, however, grants immunity to all who 
p II ru choose to follow the 

and Riie custom. In other words, the 
separation of custom from 
oftbeKaee signifies the develop- 

ment oi a sharper line of demarcation be- 
tween that which is and that which ought 
to be. In primitive times “ is " and 

ought to be ” are fairly consonant terms ; 
but gradually a spirit of opposition is de- 
veloped ; cases arise in which custom is * 
opposed, in which the actions of men run 
counter to a previous habit. Man is 
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conscious of the possibility of raising him^ 
self above the unreasoning tendencies 
toward certain modes of conduct, and he 
takes pleasure in so doing — the good man 
as well as the evil. Whoever oversteps 
the bounds of custom, even through sheer 
egotism, is also a furtherer of human 
development ; without sin the world 
would never have evolved a civihsation ; 
the Fall of Man was nothing more than 
the first step toward the historical de- 
velopment of the human race. 

This leads to the necessity for extracting 
from custom such rules as must prove 
advantageous to mankind, and this collec- 
tion of axioms — which “ ought to be 
becomes law. 

The distinction between right and 
custom was an important step. The 
relativity of custom was exposed with one 
stroke. Many, and by no means the worst 
members of communities, emancipate 
themselves from custom. It is the opening; 
in the wall through which the progress of 
humanity may pass. Nor do the demands 
of right remain unalterable and unyielding. 
A change in custom brings with it a 
^ change in right ; certain rules 

om, conduct gradually become 

M^oraih isolated owing to the recession 
^ of custom, and to such an ex- 
tent that they lose their vitality and decay. 
And as new customs arise, so are new 
principles of right discovered. In this 
manner an alteration in the one is a cause 
of change in the other — naturally, in 
conformity with the degree of culture 
and contemporary social relations. Custom 
and right mutually further each other, 
and render it possible for men to adapt 
themselves to newly acquired conditions 
of civilisation. 

Together with right and custom a 
third factor appears — morality. This is 
a comparatively late acquisition. It, too, 
contains something of the “ ought to be," 
not because of the social, but by virtue 
of the divine authority or order based on 
philosophical conceptions. Morals vary, 
therefore, as laws vary, according to 
peoples and to times. The niles of moraUty 
form a second code, set above the social 
law, and they embody a larger aggregate 
of duties. The reason for this is that men 
recognise that the social system of rules for 
conduct is not the only one, that it is only 
relative and cannot include all the duties 
of human beings, and that over and beyond 
the laws of society ethical principles exist. 
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Naturally conflicts arise between right 
and morals, and such struggles lead to 
further development and progress. 

The late appearance of ideas of morality 
proves that ethical considerations were 
originally foreign to the god-concep- 
tions. The spirits, fetiches, and world- 
creators of different beliefs are at first 
neutral so far as morals are concerned ; 
myths and legends are invented partly 
from creation theories, partly from historic 
data, and partly through efforts of the 
imagination. In primitive beliefs there is 
no trace of an attempt to conceive of 
deities as being good in the highest — or 
even in* a lower — sense ; and it would not 
be in accordance with scientific ethnology 
to appraise, or to wish to pass judgment on, 
religions according to the point of view 
•of ethics. Not until the importance of 
morality in life is realised, and the 
profound value of a life of moral purity 
recognised, do men seek in their religious 
beliefs for higher beings of ethical signifi- 
cance, for morally perfect personalities 
among the gods. 

Different elements of civilisation vary 
greatly in their development in different 
civilised dis- 
tricts; one 
race may have a 
greater tendency 
toward intellec- 
tual, another 
toward material 
culture. No race 
has af)proached 
the Hindoos in 
philosophic 
speculation, yet 
they are as chil- 
dren in their 
knowledge of 
natural science. 

One people may 
develop com- 
merce to the 
highest extent, 
another poetry 
and music, a 
third the free- 
dom of the in- 

^vidual. The the emblem of a tribe 
language of the ™® ‘‘totem ” du 

. ^ ^ - the old Hydab Indiams and is 

American I n - 

dians is in many respects richer and more 
elegant than English. Therefore nothing 
is farther from the truth than to say that, 
in case one institution of civilised life is 



found to exist in a hunting people, another 
in an agricultural race, or the one in an 
otherwise higher, and the other in an other- 
wise lower nation or tribe, the institution 
in question must have reached a state of 
perfection corresponding with the general 
development of the people possessing it. 
According to this, the inonogamic uncivil- 
ised races were further advanced than the 
polygamous Aryans of India and the Mo- 
hammedans ; and the Polynesians, with 
their skill in the industrial arts and their 
dramatic dances, perhaps in a higher state 
of civilisation than Europeans ! 

Development fulfils itself in communi- 
ties of men. Except in a human aggre- 
gate it cannot come to pass ; for the germs 
of development which are brought forth 
by the potentiated activity of the many 
may exist only in a society of individuals. 
It has therefore been a significant fact 
that from the very beginning men have 
joined together in social aggregates, partly 
on account of an instinctive impulse, 
partly because of the necessity for self- 
defence. Thus it came about that primi- 
tive men lived together in wandering, pre- 
datory hordes, or packs. The individuals 
were bound to 
one another very 
closely; there was 
no private life ; 
and the sex- 
relationships were 
promiscuous. 
Men not only 
dwelt together 
in groups, but 
the groups them- 
selves assimilated 
with one another, 
inasmuch as mar- 
riages were re- 
ciprocally entered 
into by them. So 
far as we are able 
to determine, one 
of the earliest of 
social institutions 
was that of group- 
marriage. Indi- 
viduals did not 
ALASKAN INDIAN TOTEM first unite in 



Underwood & Underwood . 

THE EMBLEM OF A TRIBE : ALASKAN INDIAN TOTEM first unite in 
This mysterious “totem” distinguishes a family or tribe of pairs, and then 
the old Hydah Indians and is erected at Wrangel in Alaska, together in 

espects richer and more groups — such would soon have fallen 
lish. Therefore nothing asunder ; on the contrary, group-marriage 
i truth than to say that, itself created the bond that held the 
ution of civilised life is community together ; the most violent 



THE BEGINNINGS OF MONARCHY : AFRICAN CHIEF SEATED IN STATE AMONG HIS HEADMEN 


The tribal state has a fixed form of jgfovernment. The chiefs or patriarchs of the various families stand at the 
head of affairs, the position of chief beme either hereditary or elective. In most cases, however, it is determined by 
a combination of both methods, a blood descendant being: chosen, provided ne is able to g:ive proof of his competence. 

instinct of mankind not only united the bodiinent of a single spirit. And since at 
few l)ut the many, indeed, complete social that time spirits were only conceived o1 
aggregates. as things that existed in nature, the horde 

(ironp-marriage is the form of union felt itself to be a single class of natural ob- 
eslablished l)y the association of two ject — some animal or plant, for examj)le ; 
hordes, or ]xicks, according to which the and the union of one pack with another 
men of one group marry the women of the was analogous to the union of one animal 
other ; not a marriage of individual men with another. Each group believed itself 
with individual women, but a promis- to be permeated l)y the spirit of a certain 
cuous relationship, each man of one group species of animal, borrowed its name thence 
marrying all the women of the other and the animal species itself was looked 
group — at least in theory — and vice versa ; upon as the protecting spirit. The ances- 
not a marriage of individuals, but of tral spirit was worshipped in the animal, 
aggregates. Certainly with such a sex- and the putting to death or injuring of 
relationship established, sooner or later an individual of the species was a serious 
regulations develop from within the com- offence. 

miinity, through which the marital rela- Such a belief is called Totemism. 

tionships of individuals arc adjusted in a Totem ’’ — a word borrowed from the 

consistent manner ; but the principle language of the Massachusetts Indians — 
first followed was, as community in pro- is the natural object or animal assumed 
perty, so community in marriage ; and as the emblem of the horde or tribe, and 
this must of itself lead to kinships correspondingly the group symbolised by 
entirely different from those with which the class of animal or natural object is 
we are familiar. ' called a Totem-group. 

Group-marriage was closely bound up This belief led to a close union of all who 
with religious conceptions ; single hordes, were partakers of the spirit of the same 
or packs, considered themselves the em- animal ; it also strictly determined which 
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groups could associate with one another. 
And as the totem-group mimicked the 
animal in its dances, and fancied itself to 
be possessed by its spirit, it also ordered 
the methods of partaking of food, and 
all marriage, birth, and death ceremonies 
in accordance with this conception. It is 
said that, the totem being exogamous, 
marriages were not possible within the 
totem, but only without it. Precisely 
so; for the original conception was not 
that individuals formed unions, but that 
the whole totem entered the marriage 
relationship ; a single marriage would have 
been considered an impossibility. 

To which totem the children belonged — 
to the mother’s, to the father\s, or to a 
third totem— was a question that offered 
considerable difficulty. All three possi- 
bilities presented themselves ; the last 
mentioned, however, only in case the child 
belonged to another group, a sub-totem, 
and in that event its descendants could 
return to the original totem. 

Descent in the male or in the female 
line occasioned in later times the rise of 


important distinctions between nations. 

If a child follow the mother’s 
. ® totem, we speak of ‘‘ maternal 

“ kUi, “p " • o' “ 

ternal kinship in case of 
heredity through the father. Which of these 
is the more primitive, or did tribes from 
the very first adopt either one or the other 
system, thus making them of equal anti- 
quity, is a much-vexed question. There is 
reason to believe that maternal kinship 
is the more primitive form, and that races 
have either passed with more or less 
energy and rapidity to the system of 
descent through males, or have kept to the 
original institution of maternal succession. 
There are many peoples among whom 
both forms of kinship exist, and in such 
instances the maternal is undoubtedly the 
more primitive ; from this it appears very 
probable that development has thus 
taken place, the more so since there are 
traces of maternal kinship to be found in 
races whose established form is paternal. 

As time passed, marriage of individuals 
developed from group-marriage or to- 
temism. Such unions may be polygamous 
— one man having several wives — or poly- 
androus — one woman having several hus- 
bands. Both forms have been represented 
in mankind, and, indeed, polygamy is the 


general rule among all races, excepting 
Occidental civilised peoples. The form 


of marriage toward which civilisation is 
advancing is certainly monogamy ; through 
it a complete individual relationship is 
established between man and wife ; and 
although both individualities may have 
independent expression, each is reconciled 
to the other through the loftier associa- 
tion of both. Nearly associated with 
Growth monogamy is the belief in 
union after death ; it arises 

Marriage religious beliefs pre- 

^ * valeht among many peoples. 
Among other races there is at least the 
custom of a year of mourning, sometimes 
for husband, sometimes for wife, often 
for both. 

Marriage of individuals has developed in 
different ways from group or totem 
marriage : sometimes it was brought about 
through lack of subsistence occasioned by 
many men dwelling together ; sometimes 
it arose from other causes. One factor 
was the practice of wife-capture : whoever 
carried off a wife freed her, as it were, from 
the authority of the community, and 
established a separate marriage for himself. 
Marriage by purchase was an outcome of 
marriage by capture and of the paying of an 
indemnity to the relatives of the bride ; 
men also learned to agree beforehand as to 
the equivalent to be paid. The practice of 
acquiring wives by purchase developed in 
various directions, especially in that of 
trading wives and in the earning of wives 
by years of service. Gradually the purchase 
became merely a feigned transaction ; and 
a union of individuals has evolved — now 
sacerdotal, now civil in form — from which 


every trace of traffic and of exchange has 
disappeared. 

Thus already in early times marriage had 
become ennobled through religion. It is 
a widespread idea that through partaking 
of food in common, blood-brotherhood, or 
similar procedures, a mystic communion 
of soul may be established ; and in case of 
marriages brought about by the mediation 
of a priesthood the priest in- 
e igion yokes the divine consecration, 
““o. Marriage is thereby raised above 

arriage hulk of profane actions 

of life ; it receives a certain guarantee of 
permanency ; indeed, in many cases, by 
reason of the mystic communion of souls, 
it is looked upon as absolutely indissoluble. 

The ownership of property also was 
originally communistic, and the idea of 
individual possession has been a gradual 
development. The idea of the ownership 
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THE IDEA OF MARRIAGE; WEDDING CUSTOMS IN MANY LANDS 


Ifl countries where women are subservient to men the idea of marriaee by capture or compulsion prevails. The 
Bedouin bride (s) makes a pretence of escaping and is pursued ^ the DridecToom and his kinsmen. Some Africans 
<4) show their love by knocking down their prospective brides. Tne Moorish bride ( 6 ) shrouded and seated in bed is 
an object of curiosity. 1, 3> snd s represent respectively the marriage customs of Persians, Chinese, and Moslems 
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of land, especially when developed by 
agricultural }>eoples, is of a communis tk 
nature ; and, from common possession, 
family and individual ownership gradually 
comes into being. It is brought about in 
vaiious ways, chiefly through the division 
of land among separate families : at first 
only temporary, held only until the time 
lor a succeeding division arrives ; later, 
owned in perpetuity. Nor was it a rare 
method of procedure to grant land to any 
one who desired to cultivate it — an estate 
that should be his so long as he remained 
upon it and cultivated the 
soil, but which reverted to 
the community, on his leaving 
it. There gradually developed 
a constant relationship be- 
tween land and cultivator 
as agriculture became more 
extended and lasting improve- 
ments were effected on the 
soil. Land became the per- 
manent property of the in- 
dividual ; it also became an 
article of commerce. 

Ownership of movable pro- 
perty even was at first 
of communistic character. 

Clothing and weapons, en- 
chantments effectual for the 
individual alone, such as 
medicine-bags or amulets, 
were, to be sure, assigned to 
individuals in very early 
times ; but all property ob- 
tained by labour, tlie products 
of the chase or of fishing, 
originally tielonged to the 
community, until in later days 
each family was allowed to 
claim the fruits of its own 
toil, and was only pledged to 
share with the others under 
certain conditions. Finally, 
individuals were permitted to 
retain or to barter projierty 
which they had produced by 
lalx)ur ; and exchange, especially exchange 
between individuals, attained special sig- 
nificance through the division of labour. 

The individualisation of the ownership 
of movable property vas especially 
furthered by members of families perform- 
ing other labour, outside the family, in 
addition to their work within the family 
circle. Althougli the fruit of all labour 
accomplished within the family was shared 
by the members in common, the results' 


of work done outside became the proi>erty 
of the particular individual who had 
performed the labour. Consequent expan- 
sion of the conception of labour led men 
to one of the greatest triumphs of justice, 
to the idea of establishing individual rights 
in ideas and in combinations of ideas, to 
the recognition of intellectual or imma- 
terial property — right of author or inven- 
tor — one of the chief incentives to modern 
civilisation. 

On the other hand, individual rights in 
transactions led to conceptions concerning 


obligations and debts. Exchange, either 
direct or on terms of credit, brought with 
it duties and liabilities for which originally 
the persons and lives of the individuals 
concerned were held in pledge, until 
custody of the body — which also included 
possession of the corpse of a debtor — 
was succeeded by public imprisonment 
for debt, and finally by the mere pledg- 
ing of ’property, imprisonment for debt 
having been abolished — a course of 
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THE CHURCH AND MARRIAGE ; AN ENGLISH WEDDING SCENE 


In very earlv times marriasre had assumed a relinous significance and came 
to be regarded among the sacred as opposed to the secular ftinctlons of life. 
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development through which the most 
varied of races have passed. 

The relation of the individual to his 
]K)ssessions led men at first to place mov- 
able property in graves, in order that it 
might be of service to the departed owner 
during the life beyond ; hence the universal 
custom of burning on funeral pyres not 
only weapons and utensils, but 
* animals, slaves, and even wives, 
p . In later times men were satis- 

rope y fled with symbolic immolations, 
or possessions were released from the 
ban of death and put into further use. 
The property of the deceased reverted to 
his family, and thus the right of inheritance 
arose. There was no right of inheritance 
during the days of communism ; on the 
death of a member of the family a mere 
general consolidation of property resulted ; 
with individual property arose the rever- 
sion of possessions to the family from 
which they had been temporarily separated. 
Thus property either reverted to the family 
taken as a whole, or to single heirs, certain 
members of the family ; hence a great 
variety of procedure arose. Up to the 
present day inheritance by all the children, 
or inheritance by one alone, exists in 
Eastern Asia as in modern Europe. 

In like manner criminal responsibility 
was originally collective ; the family or 
clan was held responsible for the actions 
of all its individual members except those 
who were renounced and made outcasts. 
Such methods of collective surety still 
exist among many exceedingly developed 
peoples ; but the system is gradually 
dying away, the tendency being for the 
entire responsibility to rest upon the 
individual alone. 

The state is a development of tribal, or 
])atriarchal, society. The tribal group is 
a community of intermarried families, all 
claiming descent from a common ancestor. 
From tribal organisation the principle is 
developed that participation in the com- 
j- . . munity is open only to such 
individuals as belong to one or 
other of the families of which 
Community composed; and the 

political body thus made up of individuals 
related either by blood or through marriage 
is called a patriarchal, or tribal, state. 
This form of community was enlarged even 
in very early times, advantage being taken, 
of the possibility of adopting strangers 
into the circle of related families, and of 
amalgamating with them. StilL the funda- 
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mental idea that the community is com- 
posed of related families always remains 
uppermost in the minds of uncivilised 
peoples. The tribal state gradually 
develops into the territorial state. The 
connection of the community with a 
definite region becomes closer ; strange 
tribes settle in the same district ; they are 
permitted to remain provided tribute is 
paid and services are performed, and are 
gradually absorbed into the community, 
the strangers and the original inhabitants — 
plebeians and patricians — united together 
into one aggregate. Thus arises the con- 
ception of a state which any man may 
join without his being a member of any 
one of the original clans or families. 

In this way the idea of a state becomes 
distinct from that of a people bound 
together by kinship, the latter being 
especially distinguished by a certain unity 
of external appearance, custom, character, 
and manner of thought. This is not 
intended to suggest that an amalgamation 
of different race elements in a state and an 
assimilation of different modes of thought 
and of feeling are not desirable, or that a 
n f spirit analogous to the sense 

thridea members of the 

/ same family is not to be sought 

01 A iDtUtC r ■% 1 ■ X 

for ; such a condition is most 
likely to be attained if a certain tribe or 
clan take precedence of the others, as the 
most progressive, to which the various 
elements of the ])eople annex themselves. 

The tribal state has a fixed form of 
government. The chiefs or patriarchs of 
the various families stand at the head of 
affairs, the position of chief being either 
hereditary or elective. In most cases, 
however, it is determined by a combina- 
tion of both methods, a blood descendant 
being chosen provided he is able to give 
proof of his competence. In addition 
there is often the popular assembly. In 
later times many innovations are intro- 
duced. Passion for power united to a 
strong personality often leads to a chief- 
tainship in which all rights and privileges 
are absorbed or united in the person of one 
individual ; so that he appears as the 
possessor of all prerogatives and titles, 
those of other men being entirely second- 
ary, and all being more or less dependent 
upon his will. Religious conceptions, 
especially, have had great influence in this 
connection. Nowhere is this so clearly 
shown as in “ teknonymy,’' an institution 
formerly prevalent in the South Pacific 




“IN THE NAME OF JUSTICE": SOME OLD METHODS OF TORTURE 

These pictures represent : z. Roman graolers cutting: off a Christian’s ears. s. The cangue as still used in Cnina. 
3. A prisoner on the rack in Medieval England. 4. Torture of the Iron Chair. 5. The ordeal of fire and branding, 
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islands, according to which the soul of the 
father is supposed to enter the body of his 
eldest son at the l)irth of the latter, and 
that therefore, mimediatcly from his birth, 
the son l)econies master, the father con- 
tinuing the management of affairs merely 
as his proxy. Other peoples have avoided 
such conscspiences as these l)y supposing 
— the child to l)e j)ossessed by the^ 

*** ft • grandfather, there- 

Ch* f naming first-born males 

^ after their grandfathers instead 
of after their fathers. Another outcome of 
the institution of chieftainship is the 
cliaotic ord(*r of affairs which rules among 
many peoj)les on the death of the chieftain, 
continuing until a successor is seated on the 
throiu' — a lawless interval of anarchy 
followed l)y a regency. 

The ])(n\'er of a dheftain is, however, 
usually limited by class rights ; that 
is, l)y Ilu‘ rights of sub-cliieftains of 
especially (list inguished families, and of 
the popular assembly, among which 
elements the division of ])Ower and of 
jurisdidiori is exceedingly \'aried. These 
])rimitive institutions are rude j^rototypes 
of future varietit‘> of coercive govern- 
ment, of kingshij), (‘ither of aristocralic 
or of repul)]i('an form, in which the j.)rimi- 
ti\'(* idea of eliieftainshi]) as tlie absorption 
of all ))iivate ])rivileges is given tij), and in 
its place the various ])rinei]>les of rights 
and duties of go\’ernment enter. 

( ' 1 ass - ( li ff(‘r e n 1 i a 1 ion w i tl i at ten dan t 

})rivil(^ges and })rerogatives is' especially 
(levelojH'd in warlike races, and in nations 
which must be ever })re|)ared to resist 
the attacks of enemies, by llie establisli- 
ment of a militant class. The militant 
class occi]])ies an intermediate position 
btdween the governing, priest, and scholar 
classes on the one hand, and the industrial 
class — agricult urists, craftsmen, merchants 
—on the other. Emjdoyment in warfare, 
necessary discijdine, near association with 
the chieftain, and the holding of fiefs lor 
Growth ^ii^derial support give to this 
of Militar unique position. Thus 

‘ ^ the warrior castes develo})ed in 

asses feudal and military 

nobility in Japaji. the nobility in Germany, 
with obligations and ser\dce to feudal 
su]:>eriors and to the Court. This .system 
survives for many years, until at last 
feudal temne gradually disappears, and 
its aftendant |)rerogatives are swallow^^d 
up by all classes tlirough a universal 
subjection to military service ; although 
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even yet a distinct class of professional 
soldiers remains at the head of military 
affairs and operations, and will continue 
to do so as long as there is a possibility of 
internal or external warfare. However, 
here too the militant class is absorbed into 
a general body of officials. Officials are 
citizxuis who not only occupy the usual 
position of members of the state, but to 
whom in addition is appointed the execu- 
tion of the life functions of the nation, as its 
organs ; in other words, such functions as 
are peculiar to the civic organisation in 
contradistinction to the general functions 
exerci.sed and actions performed by indi- 
vidual citizens as independent units. 
Officialism includes to a special degree 
duty to its calling and to the public trust, 
and there are also special privileges 
granted to officials within the sphere 
appointed for them. 

In a society governed by a chieftain, as 
well as in a monarchy, there is a popular 
assembly or consultative body ; either an 
unorganised meeting of individuals, or an 
organised eonvention of estates founded 
on class right. A modern development, 

that certainly had its proto- 

® *** type in the pali iarchal state, i" 

„ ^ ti)e represenlalive asseml)l\’. 

Parliaments ^ i , t • i i 

an assembly of mdnaduals 

chosen to represent the i)eople in ])lace oi 
the popular gathering. I'he English 
Government, with its representative legis- 
lative bodies, is a ty])ical examjde in 
modern civilisation. 

One of the chief ])rol)lenis encountered 
not only in a society ruled by a chieftain. 
but also in states of later development, 
whether governed by a polentate or by 
an aristocracy, is the lel ition of tem- 
])oral to spiritual jiower. Sometimes both 
are united in the head of the state, as in 
the cases of the Incas of Peru and of the 
Caliphate. Sometimes the s])irifual liead 
is distinct and separate from the temporal ; 
frequently the two forces are nearly asso- 
ciated, a member of the im])erial famil}' 
being chosen for the office of high-priest, 
as among the Aztecs. Often, however, the 
t\N'o functions are completely inde])endent 
of each other, as among many African 
races, the medicine-man occupying a ])Osi- 
tion entirely independent of the chieftain. 
Such se|)aration may, of course, lead to 
friction and civil war ; it may also l)ecome 
an element furthering to civilisation, a 
.source of new ideas, opening the way to 
alliances between nations, and setting 
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bounds to the tyranny of individuals, as typical of the effect of the curse of God. 

exemplified in the relation of the Papacy Already in primitive times religion led to 

to the Holy Roman Empire. a strange idea of justice — secret societies 

The form of state in which the functions consecrated by the deity took upon them* 

of government are exercised by a chieftain selv^ the function of enforcing right, 

contributes greatly to state control and instituting reigns of terror in their dis- 

enforcement of justice. The realisation of tricts, maintaining order in society, and 

right had been from the first a social claiming authorisation from the god with 

State Jattiea f^^^ction ; but its enforcement whose spirit they were permeated. Later, 

aMomaatoaa incumbent on the unit influenced by all these causes, the social 
Step Forward individuals (families aggregate took over the control of justice. 

or tribes bound together by It was already considered to be the 

friendship). The acquisition by the state upholder of right, the servant of the deity, 

of the power to dispense justice and to the maintainer of public peace, the dis- 

make and enforce law is one of the greatest penser of atoning sacrifices, etc. ; and so 

events of the world’s history. The idea the various elements conceived of as 

of all right being incorporated in the justice, which had previously been dis- 

chieftain (and social classes) played an tributed among the single families, tribes, 

important part in bringing about this associations, and societies, were combined, 

condition of affairs ; for as soon as this and placed under state control. 
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AN EARLY EGYPTIAN REPRESENTATION OF JUSTICE 
“ The Judgment of the Dead ” a* Uliutrated by innumerable paintings on the walls of Egyptian temple, and tomb.. 

conception receives general acceptance, Certain forms for the dispensation of 
the chieftain, and with him the state, justice, judging of crimes, and determining 

become interested in the preservation and of punishments were developed. Thus arose 

enforcement of justice, even in its lower the different forms of judicial procedure, 

forms in the common rights of the sub- which for a long time bore a religious 

jects. On the other hand, not only the character. The deity was called upon to 

interests of chieftainship, but also those decide as to right and wrong — divinity in 

of agriculture and commerce, are furthered _ „ the form of natural forces, 

by the preservation of internal peace ; . Hence the judgments of God 

and internal peace calls for state control Reij-ion through trial by water, fire, 

of justice and enforcement of law. , ‘ poison, serpents, scales, or— 

Moreover the religious element worked especially in Germany during the Middle 

to the same end. Wickedness was held Ages — combat, or decision by the divining 

to be an injury to the deity, whose anger eye, that was closely allied to the so-called 

would be visited upon the entire land— a trial by hazard. A peculiar variety of 

conception that lasted far into the Middle ordeal is that of the bier, according to 

Ages, and according to which the fate of which the body of a murdered man is 

Sodom and Gomorrah was held to be called into requisition, the soul of the 
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AN EARLY CONCEPTION OF THE SPIRIT OF JUSTICE: THE JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON 
Reproduced from the picture by the French artist, Nicolas Poussin, who flourished in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
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„ ,, r X MODERN IDEAL OF JUSTICE 

riom the ttesco by Gerald Moira in the New Central Criminal Court, London. Most of the figures are studies from well-known public men of recent years. 




HARM5 WORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


victim assisting in the discovery of the 
murderer. Ordeals are undergone some- 
times by one individual, sometimes by 
two. An advance in progress is the curse, 
which takes the place of the ordeal, the 
curse of God being called down upon an 
individual and his family in case of wrong- 
doing or of perjury. The curse may be 
uttered by an individual in co- 
^ operation with the members of 
The Cyrte Thus arise ordeals by 

invocation and by oath with 
compurgators. Originally a certain period 
of time was allowed to pass — a month, 
for example — for the fulfilment of the 
curse. In later times, whoever took 
the oath — oath of innocence — was held 
guiltless. Witnesses succeeded to con- 
jurers ; divining looks were replaced 
by circumstantial evidence ; and, iastead 
of a mystic, a rational method of obtaining 
testimony was adopted. The dev^elop- 
ment was not attained without certain 
attendant abuses; and the abolition of 
ordeal by God was among many peoples 
— notably the inhabitants of Eastern Asia, 
the American Indians, and the Germans 
of the Middle Ages — succeeded by the 
introduction of torture In many lands 
torture stood in close connection with the 
judgment of God ; in others it originated 
('ither directly or indirectly in slavery. 
According to the method of obtaining 
evidence by torture, the accused was 
forced through physical pain to disclosures 
concerning himself and his companions, 
and, in case he himself were considered 
guilty, to a confession. However barbarous 
and irrational, this system was employed 
in Latin and Germanic nations excepting 
England, until the eighteenth century, in 
some instances even until the nineteenth. 

Judgment was first pronounced in the 
name of God ; in later times, in the name 
of the people or of the ruler who appeared 
as the representative of God. The prin- 
ciples of justice, the validity of which at 
The Slow depends upon custom, are 

« f, in later times proclaimed and 
of Law* fixed as commands of God. 

Tnus systems of fixed right 
come into being first in the form of sacred 
justice, then as commands of God, and 
finally as law. Law is a conception of 
justice expressed in certain rules and prin-, 
ciples. Originally there were no laws ; the 
standard for justice was furnished to each 
individual by his own feelings ; only iso- 
lated cases were recorded. As time 


advanced, and great men who strove to 
bring about an improvement in justice 
arose above the generality of mankind ; 
when the ruling class became differentiated 
from the other classes ; when it was found 
necessary to root out certain popular cus- 
toms — then, in addition to the original 
collection of precedents, there arose law of 
a higher form : law that stood above prece- 
dent, that altered custom, and opened up 
new roads to justice. Great codes of law 
have not been compilations only; they 
have led justice into new paths. Originally 
a law was looked upon as an inviolable com- 
mand of God, as unalterable and eternal ; 
its intei'pretation alone was earthly and 
transitory. As years passed, men learned 
to recognise that laws themselves were 
transitory ; and it became a principle 
that later enactments could alter earlier 
rules. The relations of later statutes to 


already established law, and how the laws 
of different nations influence one another, 
are difficult, much- vexed questions for the 
solution of wffiich special sciences have de- 
veloped — transitory and international law. 
J udgment and law are intimately concerned 
with justice, the conception 
ofTe evolved from the 

j 04 4 double action of life and cus- 
tom. To this development 
of justice is united an endeavour of the state 
or government not only to further welfare 
by means of the creation and administra- 
tion of law, but also to take under its con- 
trol civilising institutions of all .sorts. 
This was originally a feature of justice 
itself ; certain practices inimical to civilisa- 
tion were interdicted and made punish- 
able offences. Already in the Middle Ages 
systems of police played a great part among 
governmental institutions, especially in 
the smaller states. Subsequently the idea 
was developed that not only protection 
through the punishment of crime, but also 
superintendence of and promotion of the 
public weal, should be administered by law; 
and thus the modern state developed with 
its policy of national welfare. With this 
arose the necessity for a sharper distinction 
to be drawn between justice and the various 
actions of an administration ; and thus in 


modem times men have come to the system 
— based on Montesquieu — of the separation 
of powers and independence of justice. 

Justice varies according to the develop- 
ment of civilisation, and according to the 
function that it must perform in this 
development ; in like manner every age 



THE HteHUR PROGRESS OP MANKilSTD 


Creates its own material and spiritual 
culture. Every poet is a poet of his own 
time. 

The notion of natural right, nowever 
unhistorical it was in itself, characterised 
a period of transition in so far as it enabled 
men to form a historical conception — a con- 
ception of what might be : for, by con- 
trasting actual with ideal justice, we are 
enabled to escape the bonds of the opinions 
of a particular time, and to look upon such 
opinions and views objectively and in- 
dependently. Yet it is certainly a foolish 
proceeding to consider an ideal, deduced 
principally from conceptions and opinions 
of the present, to be a standard by which 
to measure the value of historical events 


of all times, sitting in judgment over the 
great names of the past with the air of an 
inspector of morals. The office of the his- 
torian as judge of the dead is quite differ- 
ently constituted. Every age must be 
judged in accordance with the relation 
which it bears to the totality of develop- 
ment ; and every historical personage is 
to be looked upon as a bearer of the spirit 
of his day, as a servant of the ideas of his 
Ri hi W Thus it is quite as 

to View wrong to pronounce moral 
j?. censure on the men of his- 

tory, as it is wrong to judge 
an era merely according to its good or 
evil characteristics. A period must be 
estimated according to what it has 
either directly or indirectly accomplished 
for mankind. 


There are common factors of civilisation 


ensuring the continuance of the law of the 
Roman jieople — an idea thit swayed the 
intellects of the Middle Ages up to the 
fourteenth, even to the fifteenth century, 
and according to which the emperor would 
have been the head of all Europe, the other 
sovereigns merely his vassals or fief -holders. 
This idea, once advocated by such a 
- . great spirit as that of Dante, 

CoAceptioA 

uJua World ''Jto oblivion ; and in its 
place has arisen the con- 
ception of independent laws of nations. 
Yet the original idea has had great 
influence : it has led to a close union of 
Christian peoples ; it opened a way for 
Roman law to become universal law, 
although, to be sure, English law, com- 
pletely independent of that of Rome, 
has grown to unparalleled proportions as 
a universal system, entirely by reason of 
the marvellous success of the English 
people as colonists. Likewise international 
commerce will of itself lead to a unifica- 
tion of mercantile, admiralty, copyright, 
and patent law. 

Then the idea of an international league 
must develop, arising from the idea of the 
unity of Christian nations. We have 
advanced a great distance beyond the 
time when every foreigner was con- 
sidered an enemy, and when all foreign 
phenomena were looked upon as strange 
or with antipathy. Rules for inter- 
national commerce are developed; state 
alliances are entered into for the further- 
ance of common interests and for the 


shared by nations themselves, through preservation of peace. Many tasks 
which many contradictions disappear, which in former times would have 
The religious civilisations of Christianity, been executed by the empire are now 
Mohammedanism, Brahmanism, Buddh- undertaken by international associations ; 
ism and Confucianism have been the and the time for the establishment of 


determining factors of the intellectual 
and emotional life, even influencing the 
course of events, in vast regions. And 
thus it is also comprehensible that in 
the judicial life of nations there is an 
endeavour for a closer approach, and 
also the existence of equalising tendencies. 
In spite of countless variations in detail, 
there is a certain unity of law in the 
entire Mohammedan world ; and although 
the hope of establishing the unity of 
Roman canonistic law over the whole 
of Christendom has not been realised 
none the less it was a tremendous idea : 
that of a universal empire founded on the 
Roman law of the imperators, and placed 
under the rule of the German emperor, thus 


international courts of arbitration for the 
adjustment of differences between states 
is already approaching. 

It also seems probable that stales will 
unite to form political organisations, 
wholly or partially renouncing 
ommon separate positions. Thus 

^teretu of 1,^ replaced by a 

Mankind ^ multitude 

of unifying ideas which would otherwise 
be accomplished with difficulty will come 
to easy realisation. Federal states were 
already in existence during the times of 
patriarchal communities : an especially 
striking example is that of the admirably 
constituted federation of the Iroquois 
nations. 
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The vision of no man may pierce 
through to the ultimate end of the pro- 
cesses of history, and to advance hy])otheses 
is a vain endeavour — quite as vain as it 
would be to exp)ec:t Plato to have foretold 
the life of modern civilisation or the im- 
perial idea of mediaeval times, or Dante to 
have foreseen modern industrialism or the 
.. . character of industrial peoples. 

nivena ^ T'o-^ay we are more certain 
iranBmitaion .. ^ 

of Culture ^ process ot 

development, however simple 
it may liave been, has ever taken place 
according to a fixed model ; all develop- 
ments have had their own individualities 
according to place and to time. Thus we 
must forego discussion of the future. 

However, there is another point of view. 
Development of nations as well as of 
individuals leads either to progress or to 
decay. No ])eople may hope to live 
eternally ; and how many acquisitions 
already gained will be lost in the future it 
is impossible to say. If a nation declines, 
it either becomes extinct or is annihilated 
by another state ; it becomes identified 
with the newer nation, and disappears 
with its own cliaracter ; thus its civilisa- 
tion may also disappear. This is a serious 
possibility. It is the Medusa head of the 
world’s history which we must face — and 
without stiffening to stone. 

There is one truth, however, the know- 
ledge of which fills us with hope for the 
future : it is the fact that the results of 
devclojiment and civilisation are often 
transfused from one people to another, 
so til at a given development need not 
start again from the very beginning. 
This is owing to the capacity which races 
have for absorbing or borrowing civilisa- 
tions. Absorption of culture is by no 
means universal ; it does not prevent the 
occasional disa])pearance of civilisation, 
for every civilisation has before it at least 
the possibility of death. Nevertheless the 
transmission and assimilation of culture 

Influence of constantly taking place, 

n uence o various ways in 

StrAnXr it may be brought 

about. A conquering nation 
may bring its own civilisation with it to the 
conquered ; culture is often forced upon 
the latter by coercive measures. The con- 
querors may acquire culture from the 
vanquished ; or assimilation of culture 
may come about without the subjection 
of a "people, through the unconscious 
adoption of external customs and internal 


modes of thought. Finally, culture may 
be borrowed consciously from one nation 
by another, the one state Iiecoming con- 
\’inced of the outward advantages and inner 
significance of the foreign civilisation. 

In this way the problem of develop- 
ment becomes very complicated ; many 
institutions of vanished races thus con- 
tinue to live on. Certainly the race that 
acquires a foreign civilisation must, among 
other things, be so constituted in its 
motives and aspirations as to lose the very 
nerves of its being, its very stability, in 
order that, intoxicated with the joy of a 
new life, all traces of its past existence may 
be allowed to break up and disappear. 
On the other hand, many a promising 
germ of culture possessed by a vigorous 
people may come to grief, owing to the 
influence of acquisitions from without. 
But, in return, a race that knows how to 
assimilate foreign culture may obtain a 
civilisation of such efficiency as it would 
never before have been capable of attain- 
ing, by reason of the fact that its power 
is established on a recently acquired basis, 
and because it has been s})ared a multitude 
of faltering experiments. 

Civilisation may be mutu- 
For Ever obtained from reciprocal 

action, nations both giving and 
taking. Such a relation naturally arises 
when states enter into intercourse with 
one another, when they have become 
acquainted with one another’s various 
institutions and are able to recognise the 
great merits of foreign organisations and 
the defects of their own. Especially the 
world’s commerce, in which every nation 
wishes to remain a competitor, compels 
towards mutual acceptance of custom and 
law ; no nation desires to be left behind ; 
and each discovers that it will fall to the 
rear unless it borrow certain things from 
the others. Such reciprocal action will 
be the more effective the more like nations 
are to one another, the better they under- 
stand each other, and the more often they 
succeed not only in adopting the outward 
forms, but in absorbing the principles of 
foreign institutions into their own beings. 

Thus we may hope that even if the 
nations of to day decay and disappear, 
the labour of the world’s progress will not 
be lost ; it will constantly reappear in new 
communities which may rejoice in that 
for which we have striven, and which we 
have acquired by the exertion of our own 
powers. Joseph Kohler 





THE SEVEN WONDERS OF ANCIENT CIVILISATION 

From the French of Victor Hur’o 

Bv HAROLD BEGBIE 


The Temple of Diana at Eph s,us speiiks : 

The ^Uti sl.iii.leth in ihe hiuli jihn'e'- > >1' tin- 
iiiountnliis. 

l ull of hriehtiic'v^ au.’ mirih is the tlavMi. 

I’ut iiiv lineliuess is ii.)t shamed liy hint. 

\ l it her is it dimmed ; 

lur, ht h lid and i iinsider well, tlie stiM is not 


[shall h. 

l.iiiuiriDW 


e : 1 \s eai n (X M) i 

ami the spit it of ] 


Selii-a-Iess is the sloiie ill the eaith, [liieht 

And the eianip’ is tmt moie than tin- lortnless 
The alahastei lamwelh mat the daysprinu. 
I’liiIiliyiA i^ Mind. 

And inarhle is w itlentt ttmlerstamline ; 

) hi I let ( I esi| '(|I 111 p.'iss. 

( >1 I (ledalns. > ir ( Tn esiplum. 

And ll.\ liis eyes, lull «>f the divine llasli. 

I’l'ii:: the etoiind where llte tm'ks slumher. 

And hi, thr\ awake, they tretuMe, lhe\ are 
strii ken with umh istandini; ; [eva-lid, 

T he Lpatiiie. lilnne some \aeiu- and tmiil led 
lrii,j,u;’ei h to ht hold his ttt.ister : 

The 1 "> 1: feeleth w illiiii Imiis'. It the 1 leaihine 
1 if the untie W n st.al u<-. jdai kliess. 

The inailile siii- in tin- midnight of his 
! '.eeanse i l;at he is aw .n e 1 1 | the si ml ■ T a man, 

I lie hiitieii alahast* f desirelh t" rise up liom 

the yr.iv'e. 

I .mil shuddeis, il tiemhh ih violently, 

I I feels Up ' 111 It the will ■ T a mail ; 

And hell. lid. lieneath the ea/e of him who 
) as' et h w il h ere, it ion in his e\ es, 

I Tom the d imps of t he saei ed cart h 
The sullime pal.n e n.mes forth .iiid mounts 
iipwaid. 

When she has made an end. tlie Garclens ol 
liatiy-on sinp Iheii laud of S.aniramis : 

( dorv to Temitamis, 1 1 ridyes 

Who reaied iis up oil the arches of the yreal 
\\ hi ise sjian i lUtr.u'ct h i ime. 

T his yi I ai (pieen vva-. wont to ihdiyht hers< If 
h I lea I II I nil float iny 1 lanches ; 

III ihe midst ol the ruin ol two empires 
She laiiuhed in mir yi-, ves. 

She w.'i-. happy in our yreen places ; 

She eon; lueia-d the kiiiys of far counli ii-s. 

And when the man had liuiidiled himself 

1.0. slie Would yo upon lu r way, [1 efore Imi . 
S he vvi mil I m mie hither. 

Slie Wimid siyh yleef'tllK lltidel otll' 1 r.ilH'hes. 

\ et \ I ile.is.n nt I y would she lie di>wii on tin- 
skins of ]iant lieis 

And aftci the Gardens have sunj^, there is heard 
the voice of the Mausoleum ol Halicarnassus : 

J am the monumeiu ol a heart that knew 
itself inrillile ; 

I lealh IS not death heneaih m\- dome of 1 hie. 
Lem . 'll h mv dome, dealli is viiTory, 

J •< ;ith IS hie. Iprecioiis stone 

Jlere hath deatli so tiilich of ,yohl and o 
T hat he hoasteth himself I hei eof ; 
lleliold, I am the Imnal wliich is a jtayeant, 
And tile, sepulchre winch is a pai;ice. 

Then, like a great thunder, the voice of Jupiter : 

I am llie Olvtiipiaii, 

T lie lord of the niuses : 

All that which lialh life, cr breath, or love, or 
thought, or growlli, 


fill iwetli, tliiuketli, liv iM h. love tit. and hreat liet It 
in me. (feet 

The imciise of supplication wliich rises to my 
T letiihles with terrot and alTi iyhl ; 

T he slope of mv blow doth touch tlie ;i.\is o| 
the world : ■ 

Tlie tempest spe.dcelh vvilli me hefoic he 
troubles tite waters ; 

I endure wiiliimt ;iye ; 

I e\ tst vv it 111 mt pany ; 

I nto me one tliiiiy onlv ts imi)osslb!c 

T o die. 

After Jupitei, from th * island of Pharos sounds 
the voice pi tlie great Liglithousi' 
ill tin- midst of tlie miyhtv waleis 
I t.irry l"r tlie co.isiny of the < ( niuries, 
Sosiralus the (.Tiidian Imili rm-. 

He 1 uilt me that iheM- miyhi he throw n 
\i toss the rolliiiy waters. 

And thiouyh the d.irkness wlunf luiketli 
dest ruciion. 

A ii huki' to the lovely vaiiitv of the stars. 

Alter the Lighthouse, the Colossus at Rhodes: 

I am tlie true I .iyiit lumse. 

Rhodes i:<'s ;,( mv Ihieshohl. 

I 'efol e 1 he sleadl.isl ya/e of m 11 lisleepiiiy eve, 
W inter mal.i lh while tlie mountains [mists; 

I hehold ih • d'wp waters in iheii cav-nicms 
I am the sent ImT w lioiii none < oau'l li t o rel ieve ; 
I look forth ii|»on tlie o Miiy of the niylil, 

.\nd upon the i ominy of the dawn 
I liiTiold the liftiiiy of the mists, 

I lieliohl th«‘ Itnioi of the sea, 

W ith the immense dieaminy of Colossus. 

And last speaks the Pyramid of Cheops: 

TTie deseH. sprearl like .'i lahh.'. lielli laiuMlh 
ni\ fouiidatiniis. 

1 , 0 , from some m\ sic r ions yate w.'iy of the iiiyliL 
I lift iiiilo heaven m\' stair ol terror, 

•And out of ilm darkness it.self seeitielli il that I 
am huilded. 

T he spliin.Nes dropped their liioods in the 
lavr-rns; [siyhiiiy; 

The centuries went hy ; the winds pa.vsed 
.\nd C heops saiil ayain : I am eternal ! 

Then, after a pro outid silence, the cieejtiny 
woiin ol the sepulchie lilteth up his voice: 

I say iinlo \ oti Ihiihlinys ihat ye rise, and 
arise st ill more ! 

.'set up a Slone above a slom-, 

Above cities lift yourselves up, () lemiTes ! 

Lift til) \<mi‘’elves, like L.ihel 1 
( olumti aliove is iliiinn ; 
f I iyhei ami yi t liiy her ; 

Let palaces arise upon the hollow places 
Ami let notliinyuess be fastened upon the 
foundations of niyht I 


Ve .ue like smoke, 

T hert fore e.valt yourselves uilli the clouds! 

Set not au end to your boastiiiy ! 

Mount up, mount up, for ever ! [wail. 

1 . 0 , in the xlust beneath your feet I crawl ami 
Small :im 1,0 in gliiy ones, 

And }>et 1 say unto you, 

I' remi the .yoiiig down of the sun to hl^ rising up, 
I'Ttnn all the emners of the earth, 

F.verythiiig which hath suhstatict* and which 
T'he ihiny which is sorrowful, [hath l)ein,y, 
And tlie thing which is glad, 

Descetid unto me. [for ever, 

.And I only have strength, and I only endure 
1' or hehold, 1 am death. 
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THE HANGING GARDENS OF BABYLON 

The Hanging Gardens have been attributed to Semiramis, although Nebuchadnezzar is also said to have built them 
to please one of his wives, who, coming from a hlllv cduntry to Babylon, in the midst of a vast and barren plain, 
signed for some reminder of the lea^ beauty of her old home. The gardens, built in the form of a square 
extending some 700 feet on each side, rose to a great height in terrace upon terrace supported by massive 
pillars. A remarkable hydraulic system kept their multitudinous plants and trees in almost peroetual verdure. 
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THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT 

For six thousand years the Pyramids have thrown their shadow across the sands of Egypt. The stone of which they 
are built would make a mat wall from Cairo to New York; the white marble which covered them would have built 
more king’s palaces than Egypt has had need of. The building of the Great Pyramid employed soo,ooo slaves for 30 years, 
and the geometrical perfection of it is a marvel to this day. Khufu, or Cheops, who built the Great Pyramid— probably 
as his tomb— reigned about 4700 B.C., so that the pyramid is more than tnree times as old as the Roman Empire. 
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THE MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS 


This famous monument of antiquity was erected hi the year 35^ B.C. to the memory of King Mausolus of Caria 
by his widow Artemisia, at Halicarnassus, the beautiful Gi'eek city-colony on the shores of tl e /Egean Sea. Some 
idea of its size will be gathered from the fact that it was surrounded by an esplanade which measured over 
three hundred feet on each side, while its total height was nearly a hundred and fifty feet. The statue existed almost 
intact until the fourth century of our own era, and was finally destroyed in the Middle Ages by the Turks, 




THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES 


This short-lived achievement of ancient art dated from about 300 B.C. It was the largest of a huiuh ed statues to 
the sun-god raised in the island of Rhodes, any one of which, said Pliiw, would have made famous .he place where 
it stood. Dedicated to Apollo, who was thought to have delivered Rhodes from Demetrius Poliorcetes, it was 
made from the engines of war which that besieger left behind. One finger ol it was larger than a n ordinary statue. 
An earthquake in 224 B.C. destroyed it, but even in its broken and fallen state it was long the wonder ol Rhodes. 



THE TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS 

“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” Her temple was burifed down in 356 B.C., and subsequent to that year the great 
temple famed in history was erected by the lonians. It is said to have taken 220 years to construct, and measured 
about 40O feet in length and 200 feet in width, while it contained no fewer than 127 Ionic columns nearly 65 feet high 
The temple was despoiled by Nero and destroyed by the Goths in 262 A.D., but some of its ruins still remain. 





THE STATUE OF JUPITER ON OLYMPUS 

fhe world-famous statue of Jupiter was the work of the great sculptor Phidias. It measured 43 feet in height above 
the base. The body of the god was carved from ivory, and the drapery was of solid gold. No other «tatue 
of such magnitude, of such artistic perfection, or of such precious material, has been known to history. Among 
the ruins of the temple are still to be seen the remains of the black marble mosaic on which the statpe stood. 
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THE LIGHWOUSE OF ALEXANDRIA 

On the island of Pliaro.s, close to Ak^xandria, stood the ftinious lij^fhthouse erected by Ptolemy Philadelplms about 28J B.C. 
Constructed of white marble, in a series of vast stages of vaulted masonry, it reached the height of 523 feet, and in its 
summit burned, night and day, an immense beacon fire of wood, which could be seen 30 miles at sea. The lighthouse was 
gradually destroyed by eartluiuakes and the action of the sea, but existed in some condition to the end of the 13th c'^ntury. 





THE RISE OF CIVILISATION 

IN EGYPT 

BY PROFESSOR FLINDERS PETRIE 


IN looking" back to the ])eginning of 
^ civilisation in any country, \v(‘ have 
to (l(‘al with tlie ])hysical chan^^es w’hich 
the land lias undergone, and to con- 
skUm' the conrlitions whicli jiroinoted or 
hindered the advance of its inhaldtants. 
The nature of a country largely rules 
the nature of its j>eo))le, l)oth bodily 
aiifl mentally; and it may (‘ven be true 
tliat, if sufficient time be givtai, the sam(‘ 
character and structurt' will always be 
{)roducc‘d by equal conditions. 

From historical records, and the ceine- 
(♦cries that have been examined, it a])])ears 
that tlie beginning of a continuous civil- 
isation in Fgy|)t must be set as tar back 
... as about 10,000 years ago, or 

10 000 0000 B.c. 1 he question then 

Years condition of the 

^ country at that age was similar 
to tliat now seen ? The j ^resent state 
IS quite new, geogra])hically speaking, as 
the deposit of mud by the Nile, provid- 
ing a suitable soil, is only a matter of a 
few thousand years. The accumulation of 
deposit is about 5 in. in a century (47 at 
Xaukratis, 5-1 at Abusir, 5*5 at Cairo); 
and the depth of it is not less than 2b ft., 
and varies in different places down to 
f)2 ft. The lower dejiths are, however, 
often mixed with sand l)eds, and do not 
show the continuous mud de])osit ; hence 
the average depth of 39 ft. is too large, 
and if we accept 35 ft., it will certainly 
lie a full estimate. At the average rate 
of deposit, this would be formed in 6,000 
years. Rut, on the other hand, the deposit 

Q 


may hav(‘ been slower at tlu’ b(‘ginning, 
and heiK'c the age would be c-aiiiei . Also, 
the lull (U'pth may bi grc'ati'r, o\viiig to 
some l)orings hitting on giound which was 
originally above the river. Ihaici^ tin* 
How w extreme limits of age of Nilt‘ 
can Fix deposit in different positions 
theuZz peihaps 7,000 to i5,oo() 

yt'ars, and ])robably about 
10,000 years may b(‘ a liki'ly agt‘ for the* 
beginning of ('ontinuous NilV mud strati- 
tication. Heiue it is clc'ar that the start 
of the civilisation wais about ('on temporary 
wuth tht‘ first cultivabTe ground. 

JrarlitM' than the Nile d(‘}>osits tlu'nc 
must have been some rainhdl, enough to 
keej) uj) tlie volume of the river, and to 
prevent its shukeming, so as to deposit 
its burden. We must |)ictiii'e, tluMi, tlie 
country as having enough rainfall lor a 
scanty vegetation in the valleys, while 
the Nhle flowed down a mighty stream, 
filling the wTiole bed as it now does in 
flood, and bearing its mud out to tlie scxi. 
exce}>t in some baikwaiters w’hich wtk^ 
shoaling up. Such a land would suppoi t 
a small j)(>])ulation ot hunters, who 
followed the desert game and snan'd 
ft, hipjx)]x)tami in the marshes. 

A 

ol recession lor a long j)eriod 
lieforc' it l>egan to ris(‘ again 
by filling its lied. 'Fhe gra\’els liigh 
above the ])resent Nile contain flints 
flaked by human work : much as m Sinai 
such flakes are found, deep in the filling 
of the valleys which belong to a ])luvial 
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period. Yet after the Nile had retreated 
down to the j)resent level, man appears 
to have been still in the Palaeolithic stage, 
as freshly daked, unrolled flints have 
been found at the lowest surface Icvfl oi 
the desert. As the country, while drying 
up, and before mud de])osits were laid 
down, would have only been suited for 
occupation by hunters, it seems 
The ir»t^ probable that Paleolithic Man 
had continued in Egypt until 
the Land beginning of the Nile de- 

posits — that is to say, till the beginning 
of the continuous civilisation as dis- 
covered in the cemeteries. 

Bushman Type. On turning to the 
remains of the earliest burials, we find 
that in many cases female figures of the 
Bushman — or more })recisely Koranna — 
ty])e, were ])laced in the graves ; while at 
the same time long, slender figures of the 
Euroj^ean type are also found, d'he 
inference is that the Pakeolithic race of 
the Koranna tyj)e was known to the 
earliest civilised race in Egypt, and that 
they were being expelled and exterminated, 
as only female figures are found — repre- 
senting cai^tive slave women — and even 
these soon disappear. Thus it would 
seem that Egypt, as an almost desert 
region, before the formation of the cultiv- 
able mud flats, was the last home on the 
Mediterranean of the hunters who con- 
tinued in the Palaeolithic stage. The 
physical type of the figures whic'h we can 
attribute to this earliest population has 
the Bushman characteristics of fatness 
of the thighs and hips, with a deep 
lumbar curve ; and a line of whisk(‘r 
covers the jaws of the 
female figures, akin to 
the fur on the bodies 
of women on the Bras- 
sempouy and Lau- 
gerie - Basse i v o r y 
carvings. This indi- 
cates that they be- 
longed to a cold 
climate, and had not 
been developed in 
Egypt. As, however, 
man had certainly 
dwelt in the Nile 
valley for long ages, 
this northern indica- 
tion points to a corn- 


such as has been the rule throughout 
historical times. 

Prehistoric Period. The beginning 
of the continuous civilisation of the 
country must be placed a' about 8000 b.c. 
The written history extends back to the 
first dynasty, and places that at 5500 b.c., 
and this is checked at the sixth, twelfth, 
and eighteenth dynasties by records of 
the rising of Sirius, and of the seasons in 
the shifting year; which agree to this 
dating in general. For the length of the 
prehistoric age before these written records 
there is no exact dating. But, as in a given 
district of Egypt, where all the desert has 
been searched, the jorehistoric graves arc 
about as numerous as those made during 
the six thousand years of the historic 
lime, at least 2,000 or 3,000 years must 
be allowed. The amount of change in 
every kind of ])roduction during this age 
is considerable ; and as we can trace two 
cycles of civilisation, which usually occupy 
about 1,500 years each in the later times, 
it is likely that 2,500 years is too little 
rather than too long a period. As no 
definite scale of years can be used, the 
dating of the graves of this age is treated 
Time matter of sequence. From 

4 ^ (au'ful statistical classing of 
Dates ^ A ]:>racticable to 

pul about a thousand of the 
fullest graves into their original order: 
this series is then divided into 50 equal 
})arts, and these are numbered from 
30 to 80. Thus, sequence date 30 is the 
earliest type of graves yet found, and 
s.D. 80 is ol the age of Mena, the founder 
of the first dynasty. The sequence dates 
are giva^n below’ for 
each stage of the pre- 
historic times. 

Earliest Burials. 
The earliest graves 
found are shallow cir- 
cular hollows on the 
desert, about 30 in. 
across, and a foot 
dee]:). The body lies 
closely doubled up, 
wrapped in goat-skins. 
There are ver^^ few 
objects placed with 
these burials; a 
single cup of pottery, 
red, with black top ; 

paratively recent rarely, a slate palette 

invasion from^ colder race was native to the country and was gradually for grinding face- 

4-^ « 4 .^ expelled by the first civilised people. The photofirraph 4. r ««« 

to a aimer climate^ illustrates one of the figfures taken from a g^rave. p<lint , and, in one 
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grave, a copper pin to fasten the goat- 
skin. Pottery was in a simple stage, and 
weaving was quite unknown. These graves 
arc classed as sequence date 30. 

First Civimsation. The ne.xt period 
is that of the white patterns on red (s.d. 31 
to 34). This use of lines of raised white slip 
is the same as on the present Kabyle 
pottery, and the patterns are so closely 
alike on the ancient and modern that this 
forms a strong evidence for a Western 
connection of the 
people. In this — 

period the main 
lines of the civili- s 
sation b e c o m c ' 
clearly marked. 

The fine flint chip- 

])ing with delicate «|||||_|_ ^ 

serrated edges ; the 

])olished red pot- pottery of first Egyptian civilisation 

tery, of circular The pottery of the first period of Ei 
1 r r ised by raised white lines on a red 



S.D. 40 and 44. These changes serve to 
stamp the point of the change, but it is 
in other respects that the differences 
are most visible. The black-to})ped pottery, 
red polished, and fancy forms of pottery 
cease to develop after 43, whereas the 
decorated pottery, with brown line patterns 
on buff ware, is scarcely known till 40, 
and the late class of pottery begins at 43. 
In the stone vases the forms of tall tubular 
shape, with handles, cease at 40, and the 
barrel forms begin 
- at 39, and are 

dominant by 42. 
In flint work the 
various new types 
begin from 39 to 
45 ; the disc mace 
^HHUmpF about 40, 

and the pear- 
JYPTIAN civilisation shaped mace be- 

^gyptian civilisation is character- ginS at 42 . lu the 
d body, and from the fact that it 

the Kabvle neonle. who livf. in SlatC pUletteS OlCl 


LTUlar The pottery of the first period of E^ptian civilisation is character- ginS at 42. 
ised by raised white lines on a red body, and from the fact that it 
cinn 01 lancy closely resembles the pottery of the Rabyle people, who live in ^iatC pdlettes Old 

forms; the tall North Africa to-day, it is thoij^ht the first Egyptian civUisation tyue^ Vanish and 

T , . . , may have come from the west. These examples are before 7000 B.C. 1 

round - bottomed new ones arise 

stonevases; the slalepalettesfor face-paint, from 37 to 42. The same is seen in 
of animal forms and of rhoml)ic shape ; the ivories. Foreign intercourse was increased, 
use of sandals; the ivory combs with animal as silver (from Asia Minor?), lazuli 


figures ; the disc-shaped mace-head — all of 
these were in use with the white cross-lined 
])otterv, and stamp the general type of 
... the beginning of the civilisa- 

CmUsatioi. tioii. We have before ns 
settled population, with 
strong artistic taste in 
handicraft, but not in copying Nature; 
with patience for very long and skilful 
work, and probably organised, therefore, 
under chiefs who commissioned such 
labour ; yet with sufficient general demand 
for fine things to have raised hand pottery 
to its highest level ; with strong beliefs 
about a future life, as shown by the uniform 
detail of the position of the body and the 
nature of the offerings .in the grave ; 
with the arts of spinning and weaving ; 
fairly clothed, as shown by the use of 
sandals ; fighters, with finely-made • and 
treasured weapons ; with the use of 
personal marks for property — altogether 
much in the stage which we now see in 
the highest races of the Pacific or Central 
Africa. 

Eastern Invasion. This civilisation 
had lasted for a few centuries when we 
see a change come over it. On searching 
the types of pottery we see many new 
forms arising from s.D. 38 to 43, while 
many older types disappear between 


lese examples are before 7000 B.C. 1 ‘ 

new ones arise 

from 37 to 42. The same is seen in 
ivories. Foreign intercourse was increased, 
as silver (from Asia Minor ?), lazuli 
(from Persia ?), serpentine and haematite 
(from Sinai ?) all come into use from 
38 to 40. In copying Nature, the steato- 
pygous figures of the P>ushman type 
are only found before 38, and human 
figure amulets are known from down to 
44. Animal figure amulets begin in 45. 
Multiple burials in graves are common 
down to 40, and continue till 43 ; only 
single burials arc known later. 

The racial changes that are thus in- 
dicated by these widespread differences 
can only be traced by tlie different pro- 
ducts, The white line jiottery charac- 
teristic of the earliest people is closely 
like that of the Kabyles, and the simi- 
larity of the skull measurements show that 
there is no bar to accepting the con- 
nection with the North African race. 
But the details of the new people, using 
animal amulets, a face veil, wavy-handled 
. pottery like that of early Pales- 
frjr*'"’' Asiatic silver 

tK E lazuli, all ])oint to their 

® coming in from the East. This 

change may be further linked with the 
religious traditions. This later myth- 
ology taught that Osiris had found the 
Egyptians in a brutal existence, and he 
had taught them agriculture, laws, and 
worship ; this appears to be the tradition 
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of the bringing in of cultivation by the 
earliest civilisation at s.i). 30. His wor- 
shippers were allied with those of Isis, who 
were a kindred tribe. Hence Osiris is said 
to have married his sister Isis. The ni3dh 
further shows that this civilisation was 
attacked treacherously by the tribe who 
worship[)ed Set, in confederacy with an 
Ethiopian queen, and they sue- 
II 1 ceeded in suppressing the wor- 
SiT Osiris and removing 

his remains to Byblos in Syria. 
This seems to agree to the influx of Asiatic 
influenc(% al)out s.d. 40, which we have 
noticed above. The correction of the calen- 
dar from 3^)0 to 365 days, is attributed to 
the beginning of the civilisation (at s.d. 
30) by the myth that Osiris and his cycle 
of gods were i)orn on the extra five days. 

Second Civilisation. The second pre- 
liistoric civilisation, of which we have 


stone vases were wrought ; and that by 
the form of the vase they were probably 
the same people as the later prehistoric 
stock. Yet, on the other hand, we occa- 
sionally find pottery vases of that people 
in the earlier prehistoric age, so that they 
must have been in touch with Egypt 
throughout. The more likely source for 
them was the mountainous region, where 
snow sometimes lies, between Egypt and 
the Red Sea ; and certainly this was the 
source of the rare igneous rocks used for 
the prehistoric vases. 

The general conclusion would be, then, 
that a people occupying the mountainous 
region east of Egypt had an inde|’)endent 
civilisation, and were in touch with the 
early prehistoric ])eople of the Nile valley. 
Then about s.D. 38 they began to push 
down into Egypt, and fully entered it 
by S.D. 44, bringing with them various 



PREHISTORIC SHIPS : THE EARLIEST PICTURES OF EGYPTIAN VESSELS 


The pottery of the second period of E^ptian civilisation is rich in representations of prehistoric ships. The vessels 
are shown with many oars, and the c£U)ins are placed amidship with a g^anppway between. It is e^atnered from these 
crude drawings that in prehistoric times there was a considerable shipping trade along the coast of Egypt. 


traced the Asiatic source, is specially 
marked by the use of a hard buff jwttery, 
on which designs are often painted in 
brown outline. The art of these has no 
connection with that of the early white 
line designs ; the habit of covering figures 
with cross lines, and the imitation of 
l)asket-work, have entirely disappeared ; 
and, on the contrary, the plant, ostrich, 
and ship designs are quite new. 

What, then, were the connections of 
these peo])le ? One indication is gleaned 
from carvings at the close of the pre- 
historic age. Two tributaries of the new 
king of Egypt are shown bearing stone 
vases of the style of those of the second 
prehistoric civilisation, S.D, 45 " 75 . The}' 
have large pointed noses, and wear pig- 
tails, and another tributary of the same 
type wears a long robe. Hence we may see 
that they came from a cold region where 
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different points of their own civilisation, 
and expelling the Osiris worship in favour 
of Set, who was their god. They probably 
brought in the Semitic elements to the 
Egyptian language, along with the other 
Asiatic connections. 

Shipping. Under this new order of 
things we see much more foreign and mari- 
time connection. The introduction of 
' silver from Asia, of lazuli from 
D ? • Persia, of haematite from Sinai, 
g. . of serpentine from the Arabian 

desert — all show this. On the 
vases we see the starfish painted, and one 
of the most usual decorations was the 
figure of a great galley or ship. These 
ships are shown with oars on the pottery 
vases, and without oars or sails on the 
tomb paintings. From the proportion of 
the figures they appear to have been as 
much as 50 ft. long, and this is confirmed 
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by the oars, which number up to sixty. 
Neither indication is exact ; but the ten- 
dency would be to exaggerate the size of 
the figures, and certainly not to diminish 
them, and so aggrandise the ship. The 
shipbuilding in the early history may 
j)repare us for the earlier rise of such 
work, when we read of Senefru building 
sixty ships of a hundred feet long in one 
year. 

These prehistoric ships were all of one 
pattern. Amidships were the large cabins, 
and there was no poop or forecastle struc- 
ture, probably because of the want of 
support fore and aft, the flotation being 
mainly in the middle. The two cabins 
were separated by a broad gangway across 
the boat, and joined above the gangway 
by a bridge from roof to roof. Lesser 
cabins projected fore and aft from the 
main cabins. On the roofs were rails at 
the corners, so as to secure top cargo 
without getting in the way of loading it up. 
In a large ship there was an upper cabin 
on the hinder main one, a light shelter 
shaded with branches. From the back 
of the hinder cabin stood up a tall pole 
WK bearing a solid object as a 

® standard, which we shall notice 

Were Like Stern was the 

^ ‘ * steersman seated by an upright 

post, to which was probably lashed the 
steering oar, as in the historical boats. In 
the bows was a low jdatform, with a rail 
round it, for the look-out, shaded with 
branches. The cabins were narrower than 
the beam, and left free space for rowers 
on each side. 

Foreign Imports. Vessels of this large 
size certainly imply a corresponding 
im[)ortance of commerce. We have noted 
already the foreign imports into Egypt ; and 
others imply more distinctly a sea inter- 
course. From s.D. 33 down to s.d. 68 there 
is found black pottery with incised basket- 
work patterns [page 238*! filled in with 
white. It is always rare, only occurring in 
less than i per cent, of the graves, and in 
only one case was there more than a solitary 
example. It is entirely disconnected from 
the Egyptian types, but it is closely akin 
to Jittery found on the north of the 
Mediterranean, in Spain (Ciempozuelos), 
in Bosnia, and in the earliest town of Troy. 
At the close of the prehistoric age the 
black pottery of the late Neolithic city of 
Knossos is found in the lowest levels of 
the temple at Abydos. And in the royal 
tombs of the first dynasty there many 


vases and |)ieccs have been found wliich 
are clearly of the earliest age of ]:)ainted 
iEgean pottery. Considering that the bulk 
of the trade must have been for j>erish- 
able goods — oil and skins from Crete and 
Greece, corn and beans from Egypt — 
it is not to be expected that a great 
amount of breakable pottery would pass 
Trade ^ preserved in burials. 

. ^ There are, moreover, some 
P tallies left to us besides the 

northern pottery. Throughout 
the later prehistoric age emery was regu- 
larly in use for all the grinding and 
polishing of stone vases and of carnelian 
beads ; and so common that one excelsior 
spirit in search of a tour de force had even 
cut a vase out of block emery, as being the 
hardest known material. This emery, so 
far as we know, must have come from 
Smyrna. Again, the gold of the first 
dynasty contains a large amount of silver. 
This points to its source from the Pactolus 
region, where electrum was found, rather 
than from Nubia, where the gold is free 
from silver. 

Connection of the Shipping. When 
we look at the evidence of the ships them- 
selves we see that it points to their having 
been used at sea rather than on the Nile. 
It is impossible to row a ship up against 
the Nile stream, which runs at three miles 
an hour, and sailing or towing is the only 
way to go southward in Egypt. But in 
only one instance is a ship with a sail repre- 
sented, while there are many dozens of 
figures of rowing vessels. The galley has 
always been the type of business ship on 
the Mediterranean. All through the clas- 
sical wars the rowing galley was the main- 
stay of power. The Homeric catalogue of 
ships, 4he Phoenician coinage, the Assyrian 
sculptures, the Greek fleets, the Cartha- 
ginian navy and its destroyers of Rome, 
the pirates of Liburnia and Lycia, down to 
the Venetian fleet and the French galleys 
of a couple of centuries ago, all show 
the dominance of the oar. 

The nature of the standards 
upon poles carried by the ships 
has been variously interpreted, 
can distinguish the elephant, bird 
on a crescent, and fish ; the two or 
four pair of horns, the bush, and the 
branch ; the rows of two, three, four, or 
five hills ; the crossed arrows, and the 
harpoon, besides other forms which we 
cannot identify. The question is, what view 
will account for thq^ most completely ? 
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‘ ARTICLES ILLUSTRATIVE OF JHE EARLY CIVILISATION OF EGYPT 

(x) Slate palettes on which paint for nibbing round the eyes was ground : (9) adze heads and harpoons, the 
harpoons at the sides being of bone, the others of copper ; <3) beautifully daked flint knife ; ( 4 ) serpent amiUet 
of stone; (5) maces of quartzose rock, very effective weapons; (d) forked lances of flint; (7) combs 
of ivory; (8) vases carved from hard stone; (9) black incised pottery, a foreign imoort into early Egypt. 
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Some have thought they were emblems 
of gods, and that the boats were sacred 
to divinities; but there are many which 
cannot be thus explained. Others have 
thought that they indicated tribes ; 
but the rarity of repetitions, and the 
absence of any dup^licates together, are 
against this. Marks of personal ownership 
have been suggested ; and this is not 
impossible, as they might be well dedicated 
to special gods. But the prominence of 
the groups of hills as signs agrees best with 
their being marks of the ports from w^hich 
they hailed ; the divine emblems would 
naturally be those of the god of the port, 
the number of hills would be very likely to 
distinguish different ports, the elephant, 
the bush, or the fish might well be the mark 
of a port. And the parallel in later times 
of such being distinctive ensigns for ports 
—as in the ensign of Gades found in the 
Red Sea — agrees to this usage. The carry- 
ing of a port ensign in an age of independent 
city-states was equivalent to a national 

flag in later times ; 

and it was essential DwC 

J TTYT 

We have dwelt at I I I - 

length on the detail AJk hSJLA 

of this shipping, as k L L 

it is the most im- ' k 

portant subject for ) 1 | 

showing the extent standards of 
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kept it from entirely flying from the fingers. 
Thus the lance could be thrown by a man 
in ambush to cut the legs of a gazelle, 
while, if it missed, it was jerked back 
by the elastic thong, and so saved from 
breaking the delicate edge of flint. These 
forked lances are found throughout nearly 
all the prehistoric time ; and they con- 
tinned in use in North Africa 

ortHch Roman Age, when Com- 

* modus borrowed thence their 

use for hunting the ostrich. 
This lance retained by a thong was the 
parallel to the favourite harpoon used 
in fishing. Another mode of hunting was 
the trap. This is represented as being 
formed of pointed splints or stakes, 
lashed together like s])okes of a wheel, 
with the points around a central hollow. 
Such traps to catch the legs of animals 
are used now in Africa, and an example 
was found at the Ramesseum, dating 
perhaps from the twentieth dynasty. 
Sticks or clubs were used in hunting and 
in fighting. 

Fighting. The 
earliest representa- 
^ [v k I tion of fighting is on 

' ^ * a vase of the white 

MIAiA slip on red, at the 

L rs ^ l)eginning of the pre- 

|\ 11 historic age. On that 

I I I a man with long, 

GYPTIAN SHIPS wavy hair appears to 


and character of the There has been much speculation as to the sig-nificancc be Spearing another 


early civilisation. It 
takes two to trade as 


of the standards carried by the most ancient of the rnan in fhp s:ir1p 
Egyptian vessels, as recorded on pottery and else- ^ c . i. . 

where. Some examples of these standards are here l^ater, there are the 


well as to quarrel; fighters on the Hiera 

and these large ships konpolis tomb, at 

were not rowed about the Mediterranean about s.d. 63. On this hooked sticks are 
unless there was a paying trade to be done used, and the fighters are clad with a 

on those coasts, a people civilised enough spotted animal's hide on the back. One 

to produce goods that were wanted and to man has been killed, and another is hard 

require foreign stuff in exchange, and a pressed, fallen on one knee. To save him- 

society stable enough to enable goods to be self from blows he has taken off the hide 

stocked in bulk and traded without any and is holding it up, thus anticipating the 

serious risk of fraud or force. use of the shield. It seems likely that the 

Hunting. The main occupation repre- Egyptian shields of hide stretched on a 
sented in the. prehistoric paintings is hunt- frame of sticks were directly copied 
. . ing. The bow and arrow was from this use of the hide that was other- 

oMhe** ^ used. The bow was a single wise worn on the body. In another group 

HuAtert piece of wood, painted red and a black man is holding three red captives 

covered with zigzag white lines ; bound with a black cord, while two red 
the arrow was of reed, with a point several men approach him to deliver their 

inches long of hard wood. The forked lance kindred. 

of flint was also a favourite weapon [p. 238] ; The weapons mostly found are the stone 
it was inserted at the end of a wooden maces [page 238]. These were sharp-edged 

shaft, which was controlled by a long thong discs in the earlier age, a form which is 

of leather ending in alabaster knobs which very effective in a mixed fight, as it 
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tannot be turned aside like a battleaxe, and perfection of hand work. The Scandi- 

but must cut in whatever direction it navian flint chipping used to be regarded 

falls. These maces were usually made as the most perfect, but the Egyptian 

of porphyry and other quartzose rocks, work entirely surpasses it in regularity 

The mace used in the later age was of a and boldness. 

pear shape, and this form was continued Stone Vases. Hard stones were largely 
into the historic times, and per- employed for making vases [page 238]. 
wifh ])etuated in the conventional In the earlier age tall, cylindrical forms 
^ ^ scene of the king striking an were used, and in the later age barrel 


enemy, even in the latest times. 
The handle holes in these maces are 
very small, and this shows that prob- 


forms. The earlier material was usually 
basalt, but syenite, porphyry, alabaster 
and limestone were also used. The later 


ably the handles were dried thongs of materials included slate, grey limestone, 
hide. Nolliing else would be sufficiently breccia, serj^entine, and diorite. The 
lough and elastic. The flint dagger was hollowing out of these vases was by 
})robal)ly also used, and certainly the grinding, but the outside was entirely 


co])))er dagger. A very fine ex- 
am {)le of this, dated to s.D. 55 or 
bo, is wrought with a quadran- 
gular blade, giving the utmost 
strength and lightness, a better 
design tlian that of any daggers 
of the historic times. 

Tools. Tools of metal begin 
with small, square chisels of copper 
at s.D. 38. The intermediate 
examples have not been found till 
we reach a fine large cliisel of 
copper at the close of tlie })re- 
historic. Adzes of copj)er [p. 238J 
begin at s.D. 56, or earlier, and 
increase in size down to historic 
times ; they con- 
tinued to be the 
favourite tool of 
the Egyj)tians 
for both wood 
and stone work- 
ing until Greek 
times. Borers 

are usually pjj^^ 

ta].ercd, to work 

in soft material, prehistoric are, sho^ 
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formed by chipping and polishing 
without rotary motion. The per- 
fect regularity of the forms, and 
the fine taste shown in the curves 
of the outlines, as well as the 
hardness of the material, place 
the vase working higher than any 
work of the historic times. 

Pottery. Pottery was greatly 
developed, although the wheel was 
not u.sed, and all the forms were 
entirely modelled by hand and 
eye without mechanical guidance. 
The outlines are true and fine, the 
circularity is astonishingly regular, 
althorgh all the trimming and 
polish runs verti- 
cally ; and it was 
as easy in such a 
mode of building 
to make oval, 
doubled, or 
square forms, all 
of which are 
found. The 


ta])ered, to wor ' earliest representation of figrhtlngr, at the be^nninsr of the Y ^ ater 

in soft material, prehistoric a^e, shows a man with longr, wavy hair, spearing pottery IS the 
rxf /’rMA another man in the sldc. Later, are fighters on the Hlerakonpolis + L 

AeeCllCS 01 cop- tomb, using hooked sticks and clad in piebald hides of animals, oecoratecl, Wit 11 

per appear as brown - red lines 

early as s.D. 48, and the fastening pins on a hard buff body. The forms are 


of copper begin with the very earliest 
graves of s.D. 30. 

Flint working was the greatest artistic 
industry of the prehistoric age. The 
surfaces were not merely reduced by hap- 
hazard flaking, but the flints were ground 
into form, and then reflaked in a mar- 
vellously regular manner with uniform 
parallel grooves [page 238]. The finishing 


clearly copied from those of the stone 
vases ; and the patterns are derived from 
the fossils and veins in the stone, or 
from the cordage net in which the vases 
I 000 were slung for carrying. Next 
Forms of aloes and other bushes, 

Potu^ and figures of ships, which 
we have already noticed. 
Rows of ostriches and of hills are also 


of the edges by deep serrations of the favourite designs. 


fineness of forty to the inch, and the 
chipping out of delicate armlets of flint, 


Other pottery of this ware, but not 
decorated, has a curious type of pro- 


show^ also the same astonishing skill jecting ledge, wavy up and down, for 
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handles. Beginning at s.d. 40 as a globular 
vessel, the type narrows to an upright 
jar ; by s.d. 60 the handles dwindle, 
becoming united around it as a wavy 
band of pattern ; by s.d. 70 the jar at 
last becomes a cylinder ; by s.d. 75 the 
band becomes a mere line ; and then 
after s.d. 80 — in the first dynasty — the 
jar dwindles to a rough tube like a thumb- 
stall. The contents of such jars similarly 
deteriorate. At first, perfumed ointment 
was put in them, then it was covered with 
a layer of mud to retain 
the scent ; the mud in- 
creased until it was 
merely scented mud, then 
only plain mud was used, 
and lastly they were left 
empty. Beside many other 
forms of this hard 
ware there was also 
a long series of types 
in a rough brown 
pottery, which passed 
on into the ordinary 
pottery of the first 

dynasty. As there prehistoric pottery of Egypt 
are over a thousand The later pottery of the prehistoric period is pins [page 242 ], the 

different forms of this and decorations have been copied from earlier stone figures Of lions and 
{)rehistoric pottery hares, and the throw- 



they only belong to the earlier age, sug- 
gesting that the hair was worn shorter 
in the second period. Decorated tusks 
of ivory are also early ; they were fastened 
on to leather work, probably to close the 
openings of water skins. Ivory spoons 
belong only to the second j)eriod. as like- 
wise do the forehead }:)endants of shell. 

Amulets of animal forms were fre- 
quent in the second period. They are 
generally cut in stone, camelian, serpen- 
tine, porphyry, and coloured limestones. 

The forms are the bull’s 
head (which continued in 
use into historic times), 
the hawk, serpent [p. 238), 
frog, fly, scorpion, claw, 
vase, and sj)ear head. The 
meanings attached to 
them are quite un- 
known. 

( James are found, 
as shown by the ivory 
draughtsmen, the 
small balls on 
mar 1)1 es, the stone 
gateway and nine- 


known, and their study has been the key to 
the whole arrangement of that age, this 
subject is a very wide one, which we have 
barely noticed here. 

Slate Palettes. A constant personal 
]X)ssession was the slab of slate u^x)n 
. - which the green malachite or 

onstant red ochre was ground for colour- 

Pos^tiioA around the eyes. Usually 
a brown pebble crusher accom- 
panies it ; and the dead often have a 
little leather bag of malachite in the 
hands. These slate palettes begin with 
a plain rhomb form, probably de- 
rived from the natural cleavages of the 
slate rock. Well-formed animal figures 
were also carved as slate silhouettes ; the 
deer, hippopotamus, and turtle are the 
oldest, and the fish also comes into the 
earlier age. The double bird type begins 
with the second age, and all the types 
continuously degrade by repeated copy- 
ing until their original form is quite ’ 
indistinguishable at the close of the 
prehistoric age [page 238]. 

Personal Objects. Ivory carving 
is common, mainly for long combs 
to fasten up the hair. These usually 
have an animal on the top of them ; but 


ing slips for obtaining a count as with dice. 

Clothing. The clothing of men was, 
at most, the kilt of linen, or an animars 
hide put over the body. Often only a 
belt was worn, with three narrow strips 
hanging down in front. A usual covering 
was a belt with a sheath attached to it 
to hold up the genitals. With the |)leated 
kilt was also worn a belt having apparently 
a jackal tail hung behind. On some figures 
there is merely a double rope round the 
waist. These various forms may belong 
to different peoples and periods ; but 
there are hardly enough examples to 
prove any distinctions, as the varying 
circumstance of the figures, cap)tive and 
conquered, resting and working, rich 
and })oor, in heat and in cold, may easily 
have led to the different dress that we 
see. Women are represented 
^ I ^ white linen petticoat 

^ from the waist to the feet. 
Leather was a favourite 
material for clothing, as well as for bags. 
It was painted with patterns, and deco- 
rated with beads, reminding us of the 
North American work. 

Decay of Civii.isation. All of this 
civilisation gradually decayed ; the 
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pottery is seen becoming coarser, good 
work dying out in rougher copying, new 
types seldom appearing, cheaper and 
}X)orer objects being more usual. There 
is ground, however, for supjx)sing that 
at some time in this age there was a 
central rule at Helio}x)lis. There are 
many traditions of a principality there, 
'Tk rkiA which must certainly have 
Capital before the dynasties. The 

of*E* ^ f emblem jxeserved in 

^ the temple was the she]>herd’s 

crook, haq, which served for the title of 
“ prince ” in all later times : the other 
sacred emblem was the whij), and these 
two were the royal emblems of Osiris. 
The title of the nome was “ the princes’ 
territory,” and this cajutal retained in 
later ages the rej)utation of being the 
centre of learning and theology. And on 
th(; fragment of the early annals known 
as the ” Palermo Stone ” there is shown 



THE EARLIEST GAME OF NINEPINS 
These ninepins, the g:ate to play through, and the 
porphyry balls were all found in a child’s grave. 

a long row of kings of Lower Egypt 
before the dynasties ; these cannot have 
ruled at Memphis, as that was a new 
foundation by Menes. 

History in MytholoCxY. Of the break- 
up of this civilisation we may trace some 
relation in the mythology. After Isis 
had recovered the body of Osiris, and the 
worship of the Osiris and Isis tribes had 
revived again from the Semitic invasion 
of Set worshippers, Set again 
attacked the Osiris worship, 
M*thV scattered the body of 

y o ogy fourteen parts in 

different places. This refers probably 
to the distribution of parts of the body 
to different districts, when it was cut 
up in the funeral ceremonies, according 
to prehistoric usage. These parts of 
Osiris were kept at sixteen nomes in 
Egypt in historic times, six in the Nile 
valley and ten in the Delta, probably 
the original nomes of the country. The 
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civil discord implied in this persecution 
must have weakened the land ; and then 
came the attack by the hawk worshippers 
from the south. In the legend of Horbe- 
hudti, or Horus of Edfu, we read that 
the crocodiles and hippopotami (animals 
of Set), attacked him, and his servants, 
armed with metal weapons, smote and 
conquered them, slaying 381 before the 
city of Edfu. Then the worshippers of 
Horus allied themselves with the sun 
worshippers, and ” Horbehudti changed 
his form into that of a winged sun disc,” 
and ” took with him Nekhebt the goddess 
of the South and Uazet, the goddess of 
the North, in the form of two serpents, 
that they might destroy their enemies 
in the bodily forms of crocodiles and 
hipjX)potami.” That is to say, the Horus, 
Ra, and serpent goddess tribes were all 
allied to attack the domination of the Set 
tribe. They gradually drove them back, 
and ” Set went forth and cried out 
horribly ” ; he was finally struck down 
at Pa-rehehu. ” Thus did Horbehudti, 


End of 

PreKistoric 

Times 


together with Horus, the son of 
Isis, who had made his form like 
unto that of Horbehudti.” That 
is to say, the rest of the Horus 


worshi])pers joined the Horus-Ra party. 


The final battle and expulsion of Set 


was at Zaru on the eastern frontier of 


Egypt. This, in mythological form, seems 
to give the history of the driving out of 
the Semitic population of the later pre- 
historic age, by the dynastic race descend- 
ing from Upper Egypt, at the close of 
the prehistoric period. An actual result 
of this war, all through later times, was 
the multitude of towns named Samhud, 
or “ United to Behudti,” marking the 
allies of the Horus party. 

Historical Slate Palettes. Of the 


period of the conquest by the dynastic 
races, which closed the prehistoric age, 
there is an invaluable series of monu- 


ments carved on slate. These carved slates 


are the elaborated outcome of the slate 


palettes used for grinding the face paints 
throughout the prehistoric age. A similar 
elaboration of a simple article is familiar 
in modern times in the snuff-box. A 


plain receptacle of bone or wood was 
decorated, plated, made of silver and 
of gold, inlaid with diamonds and 
painted with the costliest miniatures, and 
yet — it was but a snuff-box. So the plain 
slip of slate was carved into animal out- 
lines, had animals scratched on it, then 
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signs in relief upon it, and at last was 
covered with the most elaborate carvings, 
and yet — it was but a paint grinder, 
and had always the pan for colour carved 
on it, exactly of the shape of the pans on 
the painters’ palettes of that age. Every 
stage can be shown, from a formless slate to 
an artistic scene in relief. There are many 
st ages to be seen in the artistic development. 

A. In the prehistoric age are the scratched 
outlines. 

B. The well-incised elephant is as early as 
s D. 33-41 i nnd with it are those signs in 
low relief. 

C. The high relief sign is of s.d. 60-63. 

D. On the boat slate, the drawing is much 
more detailed than on the boats of the 
Hierakonpolis tomb of s.d. 63. We can 
hardly separate this from the work of the 
artistic new-comers, and it may well be 
about S.D. 70-75. 

E. The animal slate seems to be next, as 
the treatment of the lion’s hair is unlike the 
following. 

F. The four-dog slate, being a coarser but 
more elaborated design of the same type, 
may well be next. 

G. The hut slate shows for the first time 
the arrangement of lion’s mane as on the 
ivory lions of King Zer. 

H. The gazelle slate shows the same treat- 
ment more advanced. 

J. The towns slate shows the wiry detail 
of muscles, beginning to appear in archaic 
manner. 

K. The bull slate has the same style 
carried out fully and finely, 

L. The Narmer slate has a less forcible and 
smoother treatment of the bull, and brings 
us down to touch with the historic times. 

The figures can be seen in Capart’s 
“ Primitive Art in Egypt,” where they 
may be identified by these letters, corre- 
sponding to the paragraphs above : A, B, 
figures 61, 62 ; C, 63 ; D, 169 ; E, 171-2 ; 
F, 173-4 ; G, 170 ; H, 177-80 ; J, 175-6 ; 
K, 181-2; L, 183-4. 

Racial Types. These slate carvings 
not only show the art of the time, but they 
present the different races and the details 
of their life, more fully than we find them 
for many centuries later. We see six differ- 
ent types of physiognomy in the early 
remains, and learn how complex the racial 
history must be at the most remote period 
accessible to us. 

A. The aquiline type is that of the principal 
prehistoric race, closely like the Libyan on 
the west and the Amorite on the east. 
When mixed with negro it produced the exact 
type of a European-Negro mulatto. Prob- 
ably equal to the Libyan. [See Heads i to 
4 oh next page.] 
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Numbers i and a are the aquiline type, similar to 3, the Libyan, and 4 the Amorite. 5 is the curly hair 
t3rpe, 6 the sharp-nosed type, ^ the short-nosed type, 8 the forward beard type, 9-xi the straight-faced 
t)rpe of dynastic conquerors, xa is King Khafra of tne Pyramid age, reverting to the original type of x and a. 


B. The sharp-nosed type, firstly, with the 
Iiair in a pigtail, bringing stone vases as 
tribute, and sometimes dressed in long robe ; 
secondly, with bushy hair and armed with 
s]>ear, throw-stick, mace, bow and arrows. 
Probably the Arabian mountain race mixed 
with Libyan. See figure 6 on this page. 

C. The curly hair type, with plaited beard, 
conquered and destroyed by type B. Prob- 
ably from North Syria, by sculptures there. 
See figure 5 on this page. 

D. The forward beard type, with close-cut 
hair ; much like the figures on early Nau- 
kratite vases. Probably a coast people of 
Libyan connection. See figure 8 on this page. 

E. The short-nosed type, a variety of D, 
apparently belonging to the Fayum. Fig. 7. 

F. The straight-faced type of the dynastic 
conquerors. See figures 9-1 1 on this page. 

All of these different peoples were in 
continual mixture and struggle during 
the few centuries before the first 
dynasty. Looking to the tribal hints 


given by the mythology, it seems prob 
able that : 

A represents the early Osiris and Isis 
worshippers ; B the first dominance of Set ; 
C the second irruption of Set ; D and E the 
allied Osiris and Isis worshippers of the 
Delta and coast who helped to expel Set ; 
and F the hawk Horus worshippers, who took 
the lead in driving out B and C by alliance 
with A, D and E. 

Dynastic Race. The most essential 
difference between the prehistoric and the 
dynastic people is in their artistic capacity. 
The earlier peoples, though highly skilled 
in mechanical detail and handling, were 
yet very crude in their cop;ying of any 
natural forms. But as soon as we reach 
the dynastic race we find that there is an 
artistic sense and power in their work, which 
puts even the roughest of it far above all 
that had gone before. The earliest examples 
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of their sculpture appear to be the 
colossal figures of the god Min, found at 
Koptos. These are of the most primitive 
style possible, the limbs scarcely marked 
off from the trunk, and no details of form 
attempted. But on the side of each there 
is a patch of hammer- work outlining 
some figures, perhaps a copy of embroi- 
deries on a skin pouch hung at the side. 
These are figures of a deer’s head and 
pteroceras shells on one, swordfish, 
shells, and standards of the god on an- 
other, and the same objects, together with 
an ostrich, elephant, hyaena, and calf on 
the third. All are but roughly hammered 
round, yet the sj)irit and correct forms 
of the animals are of an entirely different 
order from anything that had yet appeared 
in Egypt. The promise of all the artistic 


Eurliett 
Promise of 
Greatness 


triumphs of thousands of 
years to come is clearly seen 
in these decorations of the 
rudest statues known. 


The source of this dynastic rac^e can 
only be inferred. Though marked ofi 
from the earlier inhabitants by their 
artistic taste, and by their use of 
hieroglyphic writing, we know so very 
little of the early history of any other 


lands near Egypt that we cannot yet 
trace any link to their original source. On 
looking in various directions, it seems at 
least clear that they do not belong to the 
southern tribes, to which they have no 
resemblance ; nor can we suppose that the 


Mystery 
of Dynastic 
Race 


Libyans, who appear to be one 
wfth the prehistoric people, 
would also supply a race so 
different in face and in habits. 


The north and Syria seem barred by the 
earliest centres being at Al)ydos and 
Hierakon polls in the south of Egypt, from 
which they conquered the north. 

Lastly, no source seems open except the 
East, the road from which joined the Nile 
at Koptos. It is there that the earliest 
statues have been found, and the decora- 


tion on those comprises the swordfish and 
pteroceras shell belonging to the Red Sea. 
Such seems to have been the road of the 


dynastic race into Egy])t ; but the 
origin of that race yet awaits research. 
There are undoubtedly some Babylonian 
elements in their culture, and somewhere 
at the south end of the Red Sea lay Punt — 
the “ divine land ” of the Egyptians. 
Thus we are tempted to look to some 
migration from Southern Arabia, whence 



THE FIRST PROMISE OF THE ARTISTIC TRIUMPHS OF EGYPT 
These animal figures were wrought by hammering around on the surface of the colossal statue of the god Min, 
found at Koptos, and show the oeginning of the wonderful art of Ancient Ee^rpt. It is the work of the earliest 
dynastic people, who have passed beyond the stage of making rude scratches on walls and on pottery, and 
have ariived, as the figures of the ox and the hyaena prove, at a real conception of the methods of sculpture. 
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{\lso may hav’^e proceeded the kindred 
Sumerian culture, a few centuries later. 
From this centre in Pun, or Punt, it may 
have conquered and colonised Egypt, and 
then later ])assed on up the Red Sea 
to the coast of the Pcjeni and their later 
Punic colony — Phc^nicia and Carthage. 
Such is a pleasing co-ordination, but 
whether we shall ever recover 

« evidence to prove or 

CamV**^^** disprove it hangs upon the 
chance of the past and the 
activity of the future. 

Conquest of Egypt. The conquest of 
Egypt spread down from the south to the 
north. The earliest centres were Abydos 
and Hierakonpolis. Probably Edfu was 
as im])ortant, or more so ; but the great 
Ptolemaic tem]:)le there being still com- 
plete, the remains of the earliest kingdom 
are sealed beneath its pavements. The 
conquest must have been a gradual pro- 
cess ; it is described as such in the myth, 
many times and in many successive jdaces 
was Set defeated and re|)elled. And the 
])robability is that tril)al war of such a 
kind would only gradually transfer district 
after district from one holder to the next. 
We know how in England the conquest 
occuj)ied three centuries, from the Saxon 
landing to the first Saxon king of all the 
land. So it may well have been in 
Egypt. 

We read in Manet ho of ten kings of 
Thinis (Abydos) who ruled for 350 years 
before the first dynasty of kings of all 
Egypt. And we know, from the fragment of 
the Palermo Stone, that at least thirteen 
kings of Lower Egyj)t were recorded before 
the first dynasty. It is obvious from this, 
and from the ])robabilities of the conquest, 
that there were Kings of Upper Egy})t 
before the first dynasty ; and there is no 
reason for not accepting this statement of 
Manetho as being equally correct with his 
account of the first dynasty, which we can 
verify. Of the actual course of the con- 
quest, one fragment of carved 
Before j^reserved the record. 

History towns are represented 

upon it, each attacked by one 
animal of the standards of the allies. 
These towns may be tolerably identified 
by comparing the hieroglyphics placed 
within them with the names known in 
historic times. The upper row of four 
towns seem to be Mem in the Fayuni, 
Hipponon, Pa-rehehui, and possibly 
Abydos ; and the lower three towns were 
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probably in the delta, though there are 
the uncertainties of two northern similar 


names. 


Dynasty O . The contemporary remains 
that appear to belong to this age of the 
Kings of Abydos (which we may call 
Dynasty O) are the tomb chambers and 
funeral objects in the royal cemetery at 
Abydos. The plan of that cemetery 
shows a sequence of each later tomb 
being placed next to the previous tomb, 
and generally a receding further back into 
the desert as time went on. Now, in 
front of the tomb of Zer, the second king 
of the first dynasty, there are three large 
tombs alike, and four lesser ones. As 
objects of Mena, the first king, were found 
here, the other tombs are presumably 
those of six kings before the first dynasty, 
by their position. The actual objects found 
in these tombs are all of a more archaic 


style than those of Mena or any later king. 
The tombs themselves are all lesser and 
simpler than those of Zer and later kings. 
And the names of kings found here are all 
without the vulture and ur^eus title, but 
with only neh neb, the double lordship of 
Q Egypt. The whole of the evi- 

dence, therefore, goes to show 

ofUnknown 

the Thinite kings before Menes. 

The names of these earlier kings, so far 
as we trace them, are Ka, Ro, Zeser, Zar, 
Nar, and Sma. Of the.se, Nar, or Narmer, 
has the most im])ortant remains — j)art 
of an ebony tablet, and an alabaster 
jar from his tomb, and the great slate 
palette, a great mace head, with scene 
of a festival, and an ivory cylinder, 
from Hierakonpolis. The next in im- 
portance is Zar, or the “ Scorpion 
King,” of whom there is a great carved 
mace head, and also some vases. The 
objects of the carvings appear to be 
celebrations of the sed festival ; this 
appears originally to have been the slaying 
of the. king every thirty years, making 
him Osiris, one with the god, while his 
daughter was married to the new king. 
By the time of these carvings, it appears 
that the king took the place of Osiris in 
the ceremonials, and his successor mas- 
queraded as the new king, and was hence- 
forth the crown prince — the heir to the 
kingdom. 

There were brought to the festival of 
Narmer 120,000 captives, 400,000 oxen, 
1,422,000 goats ; and the system of 
numeration was as complete befoie Menes 
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An Ancient 
Hifttorinn nnd 
Hia Figures 


having been correct, however they may 
have suffered in detail. A favourite 
supposition has ])een that the dynasties 
named were arbitrary divisions of later 
times ; but the earlier lists also show such 
divisions as far back as the eighteenth 
dynasty, and kings founding 
a dynasty used to copy the 
titles of the founder of the 
juevious dynasty, showing 
that the change was recognised at the time. 

Another idea has been that the d\mastics 
were contcm}>orary. But, on the contrary, 
in the overla])ping of the tenth and 
eleventh and also the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-sixth dynasties, we can trace that 
Manetho was very careful to cut off from 
one dynasty all the time which he allows 
to another. . As regards the general 
character of tlu' whole length of time, we 
('an show lhat Manet ho’s version in 271 B.c. 
at Sebeunytos was the same as that given 
to Herodotus two hundred years earlier at 
Memj)his. Herodotus was told that from 
Menes to liis time were 330 kings, and 
the totals of Manetho are 192 -h gb + 50 
to Artaxc'rxes - 338, so that, in s]>ite of 
corru])tion in de- 
tail, the totals 
se(*m to h a V e 
been correctly 
mai ntained. 

In earlier times 
we can compare 
Manetho with the 
fragments of the 
Turin ])a])yrus, 
written in the 
eighteenth dy- 
nasty ; and here, 
in one of the 
most disputable 
points — the kings 
of the thirteenth 
dynasty — the 
average of eleven 
reigns legible in 
the ])apyrus is 
61 years, and 
Manetho states 
sixty kings in 453 
years, or 7i years’ 
a V e r a g e. The 
general character 
of a great number of short reigns in this age 
IS quite supported. Then in the eighteenth 
dynasty there is a rising of Sirius in th^ 
movable calendar, in the twelfth dynasty 
another rising of Sirius, and some seasonal 


THE EARLIEST DETAILED SCULPTURE 

This carved slate palette of King Narmer shows him grasping the 
chief of the Fayum, prepared to smite him, a scene which was 
repeated for five thousand years in all the Egyptian triumphs. 
The sculpture shows anatomical treatment for the first time in art. 


dates, and in the sixth dynasty are two 
seasonal dates. [Owing to the ignoring of 
leap year, the Egyptian months shifted 
round the seasons in 1,460 years ; hence any 
seasonal date can only recur once in 1,460 
years, and fixes an absolute date in that 
cycle.] All of these agree with Manetho ; 
and though the seasonal dates are vague, 
they at least show that there is not an 
error of several centuries in the total. In 
tlie earliest times there is the account of 
the first dynasty, the names and succession 
of which are verified by the sculptured 
lists in the nineteenth dynasty and by 
the actual graves of the kings. Every 
accurate test that we can apply shows 
the general trustworthiness of Manetho, 
apart from minor corruptions. 

It is naturally a question 
E eriA or material existed 

for an accurate historv of the 
Early limes The fragment of 

annals known as the Palermo Stone was 
engraved in the fifth dynasty, and it 
recorded the principal events of all the 
years back to the beginning of the king- 
dom, a thousand years before, the height of 
the Nile for every 
year, the^ length 
of every king’s 
reign and of in- 
terregnum to the 
exact days. With 
such a record of 
the most remote 
times carefully 
maintained we 
have every 
reason to sup- 
pose that the 
high-priests and 
sacred scribes 
had adequate in- 
formation as to 
the general 
course of their 
history. And we 
can see by the 
Turin papyrus 
how in the 
eighteenth dy- 
nasty there was 
a full historical 
list of all the 


kings, with their length of reigns, dynasties, 
and summations of numbers and years at 
each of the large divisions. Thus it is 
proved that there were historians at 
various periods who compiled and edited 
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A RECORD OF EVENTS IN 4750 B.C. 

A part of early annals known as the Palermo Stone. 
Each compartment contains the events of one year, with 
the heigfht of the Nile in cubits stated below it. The 
lower right division records : “ Building of a ship 170 feet 
long, and of 60 ships xoo feet long. Conquest of negroes, 
bringing 4,000 men, 3,000 women, and aoo,ooo cattle. 
Building a wall of the palaces of King Sneferu. Bring- 
ing 40 ships of cedar (from Syria)." The left division 
reads : Making 35 hunting lodges and xaa tanks for 

cattle. Building a ship of cedar 170 feet long, and 
two other ships of 170 feet. 7th census of cattle." 


the history, and so provided a solid ground- 
work for later writers, such as Manetho. 

The materials that we have for studying 
the civilisation of the early dynasties are 

•pu wi royal tombs and steles, the 

The WitncM 

J?. .f.** ings of officials, the inscribed 

stone bowls, glazed pottery, 
ivory, and wood, the rock steles of Sinai, 
fragments of buildings of the second 
dynasty and onward, the steles of private 
persons and their graves. 

Royal Tombs. The tombs r:ffiow that 
brickwork was familiar on a large scale. 
The prehistoric houses and tomb chambers 
were by no means slight. The town at 
Naqada has house-walls about two feet 
thick, and a town wall nearly eight feet 
thick. The brick-lined tombs are some- 
times as large as 8 ft. by 12 ft. The kings’ 
tombs of Dynasty O are about lo ft. by 
20 ft. Those of Narmer, Sma, and Mena 
are about 17 ft. by 26 ft., with walls 5 ft. 
to 7 ft. thick. Under Zer there is a great 
extensioil ; the brick pit is 39 ft. by 43 ft. ; 
it contained a wooden chamber 28 ft. by 
34 It., and it was surrounded by many 
rows of graves — 318 in all. The later 
tombs of the first dyncusty are less im- 


In the 
Kings* 
Tombs 


posing. At the end of the second dynasty 
the tomb of Khasekhemui consisted of 
fifty-eight chambers covering a ground 
223 ft. long and 40 ft. wide. The sizes of 
bricks were between 9 in. and 10 in. long, 
half as wide, and under 3 in. thick, in 
the prehistoric and through 
the first and second dynasties. 
Wood was used on a large 
scale. The royal tombs show 
beams for framing of about 10 in. wide 
and 7 in. deep, and 18 ft. or 20 ft. long, 
and these beams supported chamber sides 
and floors formed of planks 2 in. or 3 in. 
thick. The roof was made of similar 
beams, covered with boards and mats, 
which sustained 3 ft. or 4 ft. of sand 
laid over the tomb. Such was an 
extension of the roofs of poles and 
brushwood which were laid over the 
prehistoric toml)s, and over the lesser 
tombs of the officials of the early kings. 
The sign for royal architect in the earliest 
inscriptions is that of a carpenter, the 
“ two-axe man.” 

The stone steles were of limestone in the 
first dynasty, and in the end of the 
first dynasty the steles of Qa are of 
black quartzose stone. Those of Perabsen 
in the second dynasty are of very tough 
syenite. The carving of all these is in high 
relief, finely and boldly cut in a simple, 
clear style. At the end of the second 
dynasty a stone-built chamber a])pears for 
the first time ; the blocks have naturally 
cloven surfaces so far as possible, and the 
rest of the faces are dressed with a flint 
adze. Of the same reign of Khasekhemui 
there is a granite door- jamb with signs in 
high relief. Granite had already been 
wrought flat for pavements in the j^revious 
dynasty, at the tomb of Den. 

Tablets of Annals. The greater part 
of the inscriptions of this age are on small 
square tablets of ebony and of ivory, which 
were found in the royal tombs. These 
each have a hole in the top corner, and the 
sign of a year — the palm stick 
— down the side, as there is by 
the side of the entries of the 
events of each year on the early 
They thus appear to be each the 
record of a year, and to have been strung 
together by the corner holes. There has 
not yet been any authoritative study of 
the meaning of these earliest inscriptions, 
wffiich are very difficult to understand, 
owing to the transitory condition of ideo- 
graphs having not yet yielded to syllabic 
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usage. We can, however, glean many 
])oints about the civilisation from them. 
The towns were fortified with battlemented 
walls. The shrines were small sanctuaries, 
with a large court in front, like the temple 
Tk H courts of later times. At the 
. t ir^*'**'**' entrance to the court were two 

Died for** ''‘I'Parently with flags, 

which later developed into the 
row of masts with streamers in front of the 
])ylon. The great festival at the close of 
each thirty years was one of the most 
important, already noticed here under 
Narmer. The sanctuary for it had two 
shrines back to back, each with a flight of 
steps, a])])arently for Upper and Lower 
Egy[it. 1'he dancing of the new king, or 
the crown ju ince as king, before the old 
Osirified king in the shrine, was one of the 
main events of the feast. The types of 
tem])le furniture were already fixed in the 
forms whicii lasted for several thousand 
years ; the l)arks of Harakhti are shown 
with the same hangings at the prow, and 
are double- -for the E. and W. — as in the 
temple of vSety I. Large bowls of electrum 
were offered in the temples by the king. 


Wild cattle were Hunted by trap nets, 
as was done much later in Greece. And 
there is shown a long road, with rest- 
houses and palm-trees, leading up to the 
great temple in the reign of King Zer. 

Sealings. The clay sealings of officials 
show much of the organisation of the 
country. The oldest titles, under Zer, 
are the “ Commander of the Inundation ” 
and “ Commander of the Cattle.*’ In 
the reign of Zet we find a “ Commander 
of the Elders ” and “ Archon,” or chief 
of the city ; also the tcm]:>le property, 
or ‘‘ Inheritance of the Chief God,” is 
named. Under Merneit and Den there is 
a prince {ha). The vizier was ” Commander 
of the Centre,” probably the major domo 
of the Court, and also ” Over-head of the 
Commanders.” There are further 
named a ” Royal Sealer of the 
® f Vat of Neit,” the “ wincjTCss of 
“*^‘*^* the north,” and a ” Dcjaity of 
the Treasury.” In later reigns there is an 
” Over-head ” of a city. And under the 
second dynasty the titles are “Royal Sealer 
of all Deeds,” “ Scribe of Accounts of Pro- 
visions,” “ Scaler of Northern Tribute,’ 



A RECORD OF A YEAR’S EVENTS : 'EBONY TABLET OF KING MENA, 5500 B.C. 

The greater part of the inscriptions of the first dynasty are on small square tablets of ebony and of ivory. These each 
have a hole in the top corner, and the sign of a year— the palm stick— down the side. Tney thus appear to be each 
the record of a year, and to have been strung ♦■ofrether by the corner holes. They were found scattered in the tombs. 
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“Collector of 
Lotus Seed,” and 
“ Chief Man Under 
the King.” These 
titles are irom but 
a very small part 
of the Imreau- 
cracy, only those 
whose seals were 
affixed to the royal 
provision which 
was placed in the 
tomb ; but they 
suffice to show the 
regular organisa- 
tion of the govern- 
ment at that age. 

Stone Vases. 

The stone vases for 
the royal jialaces 
were cut in many 
kinds oi hard rock. 

The rarer kinds are 
rock crystal, ser- 
e n t i n e , and 
basalt ; limestones, 

])orphyry and syenite were more usual ; 
and the commonest materials were meta- 
morphic rocks formed from volcanic ash 
verging into slate, dolomite, marble, and 
alabaster. These materials were mostly 
selected for their beauty. The red por- 
phyry is the rarest, being only known 
in a bowl of the time of Mena, and two 
prehistoric pieces. Black jxirphyiy with 
v^ery Jarge detached white crystals belongs 



TOMBS OF KING 2 ER OF THE FIRSJ DYNASTY, 5400 B.C. 
Brickwork was common in the houses and tomb-chambers of the prehistoric period, 
and in the time of the kings of Abydos the building of the tombs was greatly 
extended. Here are seen the brick partitions to contain offerings, around a wooden 
chamber now destroyed. Beyond this all round were 3x8 graves of the royal servants. 

working of the inside was always done by 
grinding with l)locks, sometimes having first 
removed the axis by a tube drill hole. The 
outside was dressed by chipping, hammer- 
dressing, and hand polishing ; sometimes 
done by circular motion on a block, but 
often by crossing work by hand. The 
readiness with which oval forms were 
made shows how little de])ended on 
circular motion. 

The use of glazing liad been already 
invented early in the prehistoric age, as far 
back as s.d. 31 ; but it was only a})plied 
to beads and small amulets. The earliest 
glazed pottery vase known is of 
Mena, and this has his name 
in violet glaze inlaid in the 
green glazed body. Glazed 
vases continued to be made throughout 
the first and second dynasties, but became 
rarer, and they have not been found 
revived till much later times. But ivory 
and wood were largely used for carved 
objects, sometimes of elaborate design. 
One of the most distinguishing points ol 
the age of the early kings was the minute 
carving in imitation of leafage and basket- 
work, which was mainly done in slate, 
but also in wood. The fragments which 
remain show’ most elaborate patterns 
worked out with minute attention to 
detail. Nothing of the same kind is 
known in any other age. 



Two- 

Colour 

Glazing 


OFFICIAL 


Much exact knowledge of the life of ancient £^pt 
the clay seals of high officials. The 
" ‘‘Cor 


-dge 

is derived from the clay seals of high officials, 
oldest known titles are those of “ Commander of the 
Inundation." The seal here is that of the Southern 
Sealer of all Documents of King: Sekhem-ab,” 5x00 B.C. 

only to the age of Mena. Pink granite, 
blue-giey volcanic ash, the quartz crystal, 
and the pink limestones are all very 
beautiful materials. The hardness does 
not seem to have been aught but an 
attraction, as the finest work is always put 
on the best materials ; whereas the soft 
alabaster and slate did not seem to 
challenge an)’ great amount of care. The 
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Monuments. There are but few monu- 
mental remains from these early dynasties. 
The great rock-cut scene of Semerkhet 
conquering a Bedawy chief in Sinai is 
the main example. The figures are only 
summarily cut in the natural 
face of the sandstone ; but the 
truth of the outline is better 


Remaint 
of the Oldest 


Scalpture pj.g. 

tentious work of later times in that 
region. The scene of Sanekht — early 
third dynasty — is much poorer, and that 
of his successor, Zeser, is scarcely legible, 
the work is so rude and slight. The private 
tablets which were put over the graves 
around the royal tombs show that the 
line work was limited to a small number 
of royal artists in the first dynasty, and 
that there was no general school of able 
men such as arose in later times. The 
figures and hierogly})hics are rudely 
hammered out, and the 
drawing is but clumsy, 

There is seldom more 
than just the name of 
the deceased. By the 
time of Den many are 
distinguished as the 
Akhu-ka, the “ glorious 
souD^ ; while there is also 
a class apparently named 
“ people of King Setui, 
daughter of the captive " 

— i.c., slaves born of cap- 
tives taken in his wars. 

It appears that the use 
of fine materials was at 
its height under Mena 
and Zer. Zer has the 
largest and best - built 
tomb, Zet shows the 
greatest delicacy in work, 
and Den seems to have 
had the most showy ob- 
jects. The changes in 
about five generations 
here were much like those 
in an equal time from 
Amenhotep I. to III. in 
the eighteenth dynasty. 

Then decay markedly set 
in, and there was no re- 
vival until the Pyramid 
kings. But some develop- 
ment in the use of 
materials went on ; and Zeser, of the third 



and carved granite for the door- jambs 
of his temple, at about 4950 b.c. These 
instances are the earliest use of stone 
for construction that are yet known ; 
though as early as the middle of the first 
dynasty King Den had a pavement of 
red granite in part of his tomb. 

Pyramid Building. We now approach 
to the well-known age of the pyramid 
builders, when the civilisation appears 
at its highest development in most 
respects. We shall not deal with this 
in detail, as it falls into the 
u » ordinary historical period 

Y which appears elsewhere in this 

Buiidera Egypt] . But it may 

be useful to give the most essential 
facts of the material civilhation, which 
may otherwise be lost sight of in the 
mass of the history. 

In stonework the accuracy reached its 
highest point in the fourth 
dynasty, when the Pyra- 
mid of Khufu was con- 
structed with an average 
error of less than i in 
15,000 of length, and even 
less in angle. The later 
work fell off from this 
accuracy ; but in the 
twelfth dynasty the 
granite sarcophagus of 
Senusert II. was wrought 
with an average error in 
straightness and parallel- 
ism of under seven - 
thousandths of an inch, 
and an error of propor- 
tions between different 
parts of less than three- 
hundredths of an inch. 
There was no attempt to 
reach this high degree of 
accuracy in the later 
work. In sculpture the 
main character of the 
work of the Pyramid 
kings is its dignity and 
grandeur, representing 
individualism on the 
highest plane of ab- 
straction. 

Under the twelfth dy- 


THE EARLIEST SCULPTURE 
There are but few monumeutal remains from 
the early dynasties. The great rock-cut 
scene of Semerkhet, of which this shows a 
part, is the main example. The figures are 
only summarily cut in tne natural face of the 
sandstone ; but the truth of the outline is 

better than in any of the more pretentious nastv the personality is 
work of later times in the same region. 

that of a formal school, highly trained 
dynasty,issaid to have built a stone palace . but dependent u}X)n training. In the 
while Khasekhemui, a generation earlier, eighteenth dynasty the vivacity of expres- 
had a limestone chamber for his tomb, sion is directed to a purely personal appeal, 
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THE BUILDING OF THE PYRAMIDS IN THE ZENITH OF EGYPTIAN CIVILISATION 

The agre of the Pyramid builders may be reg:arded as the he^ht of Egyptian civilisation. The grreatest accuracy in 
stonework was reached during the fourth dynasty, when the Pyramid ot Cheops, or Khufu, was constructed with an 
average error of less than x in x«,ooo of length, ana of even less in angle. In the twelfth dynasty the granite sarcophagtis 
oi Senurset II. was wrought with an average error in straightness and parallelism of under seven-thousandths of an inch. 
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more of emotion than of character. After 
that there is nothing but copying, good 
or bad. The growth of shipping at the 
early date of Sneferu, the end of the 
third dynasty, is surprising ; and the 
record that we happen to have shows 
how much probably went on at other 
times, there being built, in 
The Great sixty ships of lOO ft. 

^ long, in the next year two 
of 170 ft. long. 

Metals. The use of copper is as remote 
as the beginning of the continuous civilisa- 
tion in the prehistoric age, about 8000 b.c. 
It increased in quantity down to the 
eighteenth dynasty, and it was hardened 
by using arsenical copper ores, and 
leaving oxide in it ; this, with hammering 
made it equal to soft steel for working 
purposes. Rare instances of tin, probably 
derived from natural mixture in the ore, 
are known from the third dynasty ; 
but there was no regular use of it until 
we find pure tin, also known about 
1500 B.c. Thence bronze was the main 
material until Roman times. Iron had 
been sporadically found in the fourth, 
sixth, twelfth, and other dynasties, and 
was known for about 4,000 years before 
it came into general use in Greek times. 
This agrees with its having been obtained 
from native masses 
rarely discovered, as has 
been the case in North 
and South America. I / 

Such native iron is the 
result of volcanic action 
on iron ore in con- 
tact with carboniferous 
strata. All these con- 
ditions exist in Sinai, 
and hence native iron 
might be found there. 

By about 800 b.c. iron ^ 

was used for knives, but | 

with a handle of bronze / 

cast upon it to save the j 

rarer metal. The iron 
tools in Egypt from the ^ — 

seventh to fifth century 

... The plain strip of cop] 

B.C. are all Assyrian or early prehistoric Age 

Greek, and it is not till SWp‘-‘bStttS*;S 
Ptolemaic or Roman 7,000 years without am 
times that bronze tools rc.” that ^any 
disappear. then o^y 

c r .. 1 dynasties are mdicated 

The forms of tools 
varied very little. The plain strip of copper, 
which was used for ah adze in the early 
prehistoric age, became in historic times 


character. After widened at the edge, and had a slight con- 

jt copying, good traction at the top to assist in binding it 

; shipping at the on ; but the straight strip was kept up 

the end of the for 7,000 years without any attempt at a 

rising ; and the haft, simply lashed on to a bent handle. 

to have shows It is not till about 800 B.C., or later, that 

ent on at other any use of a haft occurs in Egypt, and 

being built, in then only for a hoe ; while in Babylonia 

y ships of 100 ft. axes cast with a strong haft were used 

i next year two before 3000 b.c. Nor was a haft used for 

g. a hammer — a smooth stone in the hand 

)pper is as remote was the only beating tool ; while for 

)ntinuous civilisa- striking tools a wooden mallet was used, 

^e, about 8000 b.c. cut out of a block. The axe began as a 

ty down to the plain rectangle of copper, sharp on one 

it was hardened edge ; projections at the back were added, 

)pper ores, and until they were half as long as the breadth 

with hammering of the axe, but no haft was attempted, 

^teel for working The saw was used before the pyramid 

3S of tin, probably period ; and also the saw and tube 

xture in the ore, drill set with hard stones for 

third dynasty ; cutting granite. Drills for bor- 

ir use of it until ing vases were usually blocks 

0 known about ” * of stone fed with sand and 

ze was the main water, or probably emery for cutting the 

times. Iron had harder stones. Socketted chisels were 

1 in the fourth, an Italian invention in the later Bronze 

T dynasties, and Age, about 900 B.c., and were copied by 

,000 years before the Greeks, in iron, about 500 B.c.j but 

j in Greek times, they were never used except \inder 

ng been obtained Greek influence in Egypt. Shears are 

also Western, and were 
unknown till Greek 

n V 7 5 ^ times in Egypt. 

/ 1 ^ ^ Glazing and Glass. 

/ \ The very ancient art of 

/ \ glazing, already used in 

/ \ two colours under Mena, 

/ 1 did not take any new 

/ \ \ form till the eighteenth 

V > dynasty, w’hen it was 

X// ^vn, greatly varied by new 

___ colours and new appli- 

r ^ cations. Large objects, 

I f I [ five feet high, were 

\ j \ covered with a single 

J \ / \ fusing of glaze ; minute 

^ \ ornaments, for stitching 

^ ^ ^ on garments, blazed 

TOOLS OF ANCIENT EGYPTIANS ^ith %e brightest red, 
The plain strip of copper used for an adze in the ® 

cariy prehistoric age became in historic times green, blue, Or yellOW ; 
widened at the edge, and had a slight contraction wVinlp inerrin 

»t the top ; but the etreijht strip was keut up for WllOle mscnp 

7,000 years without any attempt at a haft, simply tions Were executed in 
lashed on to a bent handle. It is not till about 

800 B.C. that any use of a haft occurs in Coloured glaze hicro- 
Egypt, and then o^y for a hoe. The different glyphs, inlaid in the 
dynasties are mdicated in the examples here given. ° ^ 

, white stone walls . Glass , 

in strip of copper, however, was not made separately until 
tdze in the early about the time of Tahutmes III., 1500 B.c. 
in historic times There is no earlier example of true glass, 






ONE OF THE WORLD’S OLDEST MONUMENTS ; THE GREAT STEP PYRAMID AT SAKKARA 
This pyramid was built by King^ Neterkbet of the third dynasty, about 4000 B.C 
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THB BEGINNING OF THE ALPHABET 

The ^gumry which was used in various early agres is 
here thoim| as!i it has been gathered from examples of 
over MO 810UI found in Egypt. Closely related to 
these are Ihe 4 arly alphabets of Karia and Spain, the 
latter ali^bet containing over m signa It is from 
this pnmistdric iignary that the present Roman 
silphabM has been gradually selected during past agea 


nor any representation of working glass. 
All the truly Egyptian glass was wrought 
pasty, and never blown. 

Blown vases belong entirely to the 
Roman age and later times. The large 
blown glass lamps of Arab age, covered 
with fusible enamel designs, are highly 
skilled pieces of work. The uses of 
glass to the Egyptian were mainly for 
beads, for coloured inlays in wood ol 
shrines or coffins, and for variegated 
glass vases. The beads were made by 
winding a thread of glass on a wire ; 
the vases, likewise, were made by modelling 
on an infusible core, held on a mandrel, 
and winding coloured glass threads on the 
body. The inlays were often of one 
colour, generally deep blue imitating 
lazuli ; but often mosaics were used, 
made of a bundle of glass threads fused 
together, drawn out, and then cut off in 
slices. Such are all of Greek or Roman 
age. An important use of glass in 
Roman and Arab times was for weights, 
and for stamps impressed on glass bottle 
measures, inscribed with the names of the 
ruler and the maker. 

Lastly we may note the variations in 
the nature of the Egyptian literature, 
as reflecting the civilisation. 
trk earliest tales are those of 

® * magical powers, belonging to 

the pyramid age. Next, in 
the Middle Kingdom, comes the contrast 
between town and country, and the 
tales of adventure in foreign lands. In 
the New Kingdom the contrasts of 
character are the main interest, and, in 
the late tales, the pseudo-historical 
romance of the great tournament of the 
Delta, or the antiquarian interests of a 
priest. These subjects of romance 
varied as much or more than the actual 
grammar and language. 

Alphabet. One subject of great 
European interest should be noted here, 
as Egypt has thrown much light upon it. 
The origin of the alphabets of the Mediter- 
ranean has been disputed, without his- 
torical knowledge of the examples of such 
signs in early ages. The Egyptian hieratic 
and the archaic Babylonian signs may 
have, perhaps, added a few to the Mediter- 
ranean signary, but neither source can at 
all account for it. The alphabet is by no 
means a clean cut series of 22 signs ; 
it is a very complex tangle of parallel 
groups of signs in different lands, more or 
less alike. Of these groups two of the 
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PYRAMID OF MEIDUM: BUILT BY SENEFERU, LAST KING OF THE THIRD DYNASTY 
Thi» tomb waa betmn aa a aquara block of maaonry, and waa enlarged by aucceasive coata, which are here aeen. 
Then one amooth gating of aloplng blocka waa put over all from bottom to top, and ao the firat real pyramid 
appeared in 4700 B.C. The pyramid coating haa been deatroyed and only the baae remaina under the rubbiah mounds. 

largest are those of Karia and Spain, as we could expect, as all the 41 occui' 

comprising over 30 signs, and these have in one period or another. The early date 

many points of peculiarity in common. of these puts all derivation from the 

This is sufficient to show that the fuller subsequent hieroglyphics entirely out of 

alphabet is the original form, from which the question. We can as yet only say that 

the shorter lists have been selected. a large signary of 40 or more linear forms 

Now, in Egypt there are found scratched was in continuous use from before 7000 b . c . 

on jiottery and woodwork over 100 signs, downwards, and that these furnish all 

and these comprise the forms of the the forms of the fuller alphabets, those 

fuller alphabet. Moreover, these Egyptian of the short Phoenician and Greek list 

examples are found at about 1200 b . c ., of later time. 

or only a few centuries before the Karian We have now outlined the rise of 
and Spanish alphabets, again in 3000 B.C., civilisation in Egypt, apart from the 

in 5500 B.C., and before 7000 b.c. Of 41 history of the country, which is dealt 

alphabetic signs, 19 occur in 1200-1400 B.c., with separately : and we turn to the other 

32 in 3000 B.C., 27 in 5500 B.c., and 31 in great valley of early civilisation, in Meso- 

7000 B.c. As we have not a very large potamia, to compare the resemblances and 

amount of material, the occurrence of the differences between the two lands, 

from 19 to 32 out of 41 signs is as much W. M. Flinders Petrie- 


NOTABLE DATES OF ANCIENT CIVILISATION 

BABYLONIA 

B.C. 

Before 

6000 Susa founded 

5000 Ea founds Eridu and civilises the land 
4700 fCariiest monuments of Kings 
4500 Urnina 

3800 Sargon and Naramsin, Semitic rule 
3300 Gudea 

2280 Elamites conquer Babylonia 
2129 Hammurabi 
1572 Kassite dynasty 
1380 Burnaburiash 
690 Sennacherib 
556-38 Nabonaid, fall of Babylon 

^58 o 



8000 Continuous civilisation of 

prehistoric age began . . s.d 30 

7000 Asiatic invasion s.u. 40 

5800 Invasion of dynastic race 

5500 Mena rules all Egypt .. s.d. 80 

4700 Khufu builds Great Pyramid 

4000 Invasion from north 

3400 Middle Kingdom, twelfth dynasty 

2500 Hyksos invasion, fifteenth dynasty 

2250 Second Hyksos movement 

1 580 New Kingdom, eighteenth dynasty 

^1380 Tell el A mama letters 

701 Taharqa (Tirhakah) # 

570-26 Aahmes (Amasis) 
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THE RISE OF CIVILISATION 

IN MESOPOTAMIA 

BY PROFESSOR FLINDERS PETRIE 


The first impression that strikes the 
reader in passing from the Egyptian to 
the Mesopotamian civilisation is the 
lack of that unity and conciseness which 
makes history in the Nile valley so 
intelligible, and its problems so well 
defined. 

In place of the well ordered history of 
Manetho, with its numbered dynasties, 
and totals stated throughout, there is 
practically nothing stated before Nabunasir 
in 747 B.c. The mythological extracts 
from Berosus, and the list of Ktesias, 
which cannot be identified with any 
known facts, give no help in arranging 
the outlines of the history. In place of 
the uniform language and writing, which 
develops without a break during the 
whole history of Egypt, there is the entire 
break from Sumerian to Semitic. In 
place of the continuous importance of 
Egyptian capitals, there is the change 
. from the principalities to Baby- 
f Ion, and thence to Nineveh. In 

® place of the unified kingdom 

Babylonia vslley, through the 

whole written history, the greater part 
of the documentary period is filled with 
rival principalities, within thirty or forty 
miles of each other, the tops of whose 
temples must have been visible over 
the entire territory of their respective 
states. 

As the general scale of Egypt is so 
familiar to the modern reader and traveller, 
it will be well to compare Mesopotamia 
with that. Babylon was twice as far from 
the sea as Cairo ; and from Babylon to 
Nineveh was the distance from Cairo to 
Sohag, Or in other terms, starting from 
the sea, Babylon was as distant as 
Oxyrhynchos, Nineveh in place of Thebes, 
and the highlands of Carchemish, Com- 
magene, and Lake Van were the equivalent 
of Nubia. The old land of Shumer was 
just the size of the Delta, and Akkad as 
large as Middle Egypt. The principalities 
of Eridu, Lagash, Ur, Erech, and others, 
were as far apart as those of the Delta — 


Tbe Nile 
and tbe 
EnpKratet 


Bubastis, Benha, Sais, or Sebennytos. 
Indeed, it seems as if this were a natural 
unit-size of early dominions in a fertile 
plain. 

Though the relative age of the beginning 
of civilisation on the Nile and the 
Euphrates is yet an uncertain matter, still 
it is clear that the unification of Egypt 
long preceded that of Baby- 
lonia. The earliest date of the 
scattered Sumerian kings is 
about that of the fourth 
dynasty ; the earliest Semitic dynasty — 
Sargon and Naramsin — was contemporary 
with the ninth dynasty, and the rise of 
the dynasties of Babylon is of the later 
Hyksos age of the sixteenth dynasty. 

Ei^phrates Valley. The conditions 
of the Euphrates valley are very different 
from those of the Nile. On the Egyptian 
coast the river runs into a strong current 
in the Mediterranean, which sweeps away 
its sediment and prevents any continuous 
growth of the coast. But the Meso- 
potamian rivers reach the sea-level at the 
head of a deep bay, the Persian Gulf, and 
hence there has been a continuous for- 
mation of new land at the estuary. The 
Mesopotamian valley and the Persian Gulf 
form one long drainage valley gently sloping 
down to a distance about twenty miles 
outside Hormuz, where the valley bottom 
drops suddenly three miles into the floor 
of the Indian Ocean. The slope of this 
valley so far as submerged, is about i ft. 
to the mile, and it is |>robably even less 
in the Babylonian jflain, where sea-shells 
are found as far up as^a^bylon. 
Sea-ftbore valley has been filled, and 

the sea- shore pushed down- 
ward, 47 miles in 2,200 years, or 
1 15 ft. yearly, since Spasinus Charax — now 
Mohammerah — ^was founded on the shore 
in the time of Alexander. The account of 
a sea expedition to Elam by Sennacherib 
is usually interpreted as showing a more 
rapid growth ; but in the uncertainty how 
far he went down a channel before enter- 
ing the Persian Gulf, it is not decisive. 
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How far back the extension of land has 
been going on, and whether it was con- 
tinuous to above Babylon, has not yet 
been proved. The appearance of the map 
much suggests that the original drainage 
bed ended — i.c., the valley was sub- 
merged — at about the nearing of the two 
rivers by Sip})ara, and that all below this 
is the filling up of the estuary. Should 
this growth have extended uniformly back 
so far, it would give limits to the possible 
ages of cities — 5000 B.c. for Eridu, 8000 B.c. 
for the whole })lain of Shumer, 10,000 b.c. 
for Ni})pur, and earlier for the site of 
Babylon. This would bar the southern 
region from being as old as Memphis, and 
Eridu was probably open sea when 
Menes laid out his capital. 

Range of Civilisation. In looking 
for the earliest movements of jieople 
that we can trace, it seems that the 
Semites must have extended from Northern 
Arabia into U|iper Mesopotamia and 
Assyria. In short, Semitica stretched up 
to the mountain ranges of Armenia and 
Media, But the culture was barbaric, 


and probably they were nomads who had 
no fixed centres of life or stable organisa- 
tion which could resist any united move- 
ment. At this period the Persian Gulf 
probably extended as far as Babylon. 
On their eastern flank were the mountain 
tribes, in what is known as Parthia and 
Media, south of the Caspian. How remote 
is the beginning of civilisation in this 
region has been found in the last few years. 
On the north-east extremity of Parthia, 
in the far end of Hyrcania, stands a group 
of mounds, near the modern Askabad, 
not far from the celebrated Turkoman 
stronghold of Geok Tepe. Here are 14 ft. 
of town ruins with iron, 15 ft. with copper 
and lead, about 70 ft. of ruins with wheel- 
made pottery and domesticated animals, 
and 45 ft. of remains with only rude hand- 
made pottery. What ages these represent 
we cannot judge until the full account 
by Prof. Pumpelly is issued. But in any 
case a very long period is involved. If 
the accumulation is at the rate found in 
Palestine, 4J ft. per century, the periods 
would be perhaps 1,500 years for the 



This map shows how the Plain of Babylonia has been extended down by silting since 10,000 B.C. The dotted 
lines, marked 330 B.C. and 1830 A.D., show the known positions of the coast, as It shifted by sUtlngr up. These gfive 
an approximate scale of dating: for the coast-line of earlier ages, which Is marked here at each thousand years. 
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wheel pottery, and i,ooo years for the 
rough pottery, before the beginning of the 
age of copper. 

At the other side of these countries 
stands the great mound of Susa, with 
over 8o ft. of ruins. The inscriptions show 
that about 26 ft. of the height was accu- 
mulated between about 4500 and 500 b.c., 
or in about 4,000 years. Yet before that 
there is a depth of about 50 ft. com- 
prising three periods. In the upper of 
these is elementary cuneiform writing on 
tablets. Below that is a j)eriod of rather 
rough, thick pottery, painted with chequer 
patterns and closely-crossed lines, of the 
style common in early Syria and Cyprus. 
And at the bottom of all is a great quantity 
of very fine, thin wheel-made pottery of 
buff tints, with decoration of thin dia- 
gonal lines, rows of ostriches, and various 
patterns all derived from basket-work. 

If the scale of accumulation of the 
historic times were to apply here, it 
would reach back to 12,000 b.c. ; but 
if the far quicker scale found in Palestine 
applied, it would hardly reach 6000 b.c. 

. In any case we have here 
.. *^*'*”“* evidence of a civilisation appa- 
* rently much earlier than that 
® of Babylonia, and none of this 

earliest fine pottery has been found in 
the great plains. The highland civilisation 
may have begun as early, or earlier, than 
that of Egypt ; but that of Babylonia 
started probably later than the North 
African culture on the Nile. Seeing, then, 
that there was a very early civilisation 
at Susa on the west of Media, and that 
further east on the limits of Parthia we 
meet another early centre, it is not 
surprising that the inhabitants of these 
regions united to spread down into the 
fertile j)lain which was created by the 
growing delta of Mesopotamia. These 
people belonged neither to the Semite 
of Arabia nor to the Aryan of Persia and 
India, but used an agglutinative language 
of entirely different structure from these 
others, and most akin to Turkish or 
Finnish. Having descended from their 
mountain homes, the people were known 
as Akkadu, probably meaning “ high- 
landers,” though there are other open 
derivations. And hence the northern 
part of the Babylonian plain, next to the 
Semitic Assyrians, was the land of Akkad ; 
while the southern part, next to the sea, 
was known by the native Babylonian 
name of Sumer, or Shumer. 


Ltakft with 
Babylon 


Sumerians. The civilisation of the 
Sumerians was more akin to that of the 
Chinese than to western types, especially 
in its art, its picture writing and devo- 
tion to literature, its capacity for town 
life, and its religious ideas. The cognate 
origins of the people may well account 
for this, and some more precise re- 
semblances led Terrien de 

Lacouperie to the view that 
Chinese civilisation was an 

offshoot from the Sumerian 
stock in its old Parthian home. 

The elements of life were well developed 
by the Sumerians. They were great 

agriculturists, and wrote works on the 
main industry of man, much as the 
Carthaginians wrote standard works prized 
later by the Romans. They fermented the 
grape and corn, and had alcoholic drinks. 
Cattle of all kinds were raised, and prized 
as stock, which was fed on grass or grain 
or oilcake. The horse is mentioned first 
in Semitic times, about 2000 b.c. Dates 
and figs were the principal fruits grown ; 
and, indeed, the date palm seems to have 
had a far more important place in the 
civilisation than it did in that of Egypt. 
Both wool and leather were used for 
clothing, as might be expected. 

Building. The main structural in- 
dustry of the country was that of brick- 
making and building. Immense piles of 
brickwork were made to support the 
temples, marking clearly the custom 
of the highlander Akkadi worshipping on 
the hilltops. The brick ziggurat, or five- 
stepped pyramid, at Nippur was 190 ft. 
by 128 ft., and about a hundred feet high. 
The earliest baked bricks are 8*7 in. by 
5*6 in. by 2*2 in., and they were enlarged 
to 12 in. by 7*8 in. by 1*9 in. within the 
Sumerian age. Toward the close of that 
time large square bricks were used. 
Sargon made baked bricks 18 in. square and 
3^ in, thick. From the time of Ur-Engur 
(3200 B.c.) onward the baked bricks were 
II in. or 12 in. square. 

Materials 

B ilirn » pavements, drains, 

facings, and important work, 
the great bulk was made up of crude 
brick as in Egypt. For important pur- 
poses, such as store-rooms, the inside of 
chambers was lined with a coat of bitumen, 
rendering them damp-proof ; and such a 
lining was used on tanks. Pottery is 
abundant in all ages, but we still need 
a study of the pottery such as has been 
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THE ANCIENT BABYLONIANS AND THEIR WEAPONS OF WAR 
There is a fine study of weapons on a carving of Eannatum (4400 B.C.)« where spears about 7 ft. long, 
with blade heads, are figured. Shields are shown reaching from the neck to the ankles, straight- 
sided, used edge to edge as a shield wall by a phalanx of soldiers. The heads of the men are 
covered by well-formed peaked helmets reaching down to the nape of the neck, with nose pieces. 


made in Egypt, so that it can be used 
to date excavations in general. Stands 
lor jars, framed of wood, were used as in 
Egypt ; and also the clay sealings were of 
the same type in both lands. Stone vases 
were made to imitate pottery ; and this 
suggests that the highlanders were only 
using basket-work when they descended 
into the plain, and therefore did not 
possess any ty})es of stonework. 

Tools and Weapons. The common 
tools were used, such as knives and drills ; 
and great skill was developed in seal 
engraving upon hard stone cylinders. Of 
weapons there is a fine study on a carving 
of Eannatum (4400 b.c.), where spears 
of about 7 ft. long, with blade heads, are 
shown ; also shields reaching from the 
neck to the ankles, straight-sided, and 
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used edge to edge as a shield wall by a 
phalanx of soldiers ; while the heads are 
covered by well - formed peaked hel rets, 
with nose pieces, and reaching down to the 
nape of the neck. Bows and arrows and 
daggers were also used ; and stone mace- 
heads, of the pear shape used in Egypt, 
were imj)ortant ceremonially, and often 
bear inscriptions. Woodwork was elab- 
orated with carving, and used for bed- 
steads and stools, as seen in the seats of 
the gods figured on seals and tablets. 

Clothing. Clothing varied a good deal. 
A primitive custom of nudity when offering 
to the gods was continued down to the 
close of the Sumerian age, as shown on the 
tablet of Ur-en-lil. The kilt was worn 
with a fringe, not reaching the knee ; or it 
was worn from the waist to the ankles, as 
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by shepherds. A robe over the left shoulder 
reaching to the knee was used with a 
deep fringe all down the front edge and 
round the bottom. A long robe reaching 
to the ankles is shown on the figures of 
Gudea. But the most characteristic dress 
was that of ribbed woollen stuff, much like 
that of the fifth century b.c. in Greece, as 
on the Running Maiden. This stuff was 
worn as a flounced petticoat (Urnina 4500 
B.C.), or in a longer form over the left 
shoulder and down to the ankles, as by 
Eannatum and Naram-Sin. A splendid 
flounced cape and long robe of this stuff is 
shown as worn by Ishtar on the Anubanini 
rock stele, about 3600 b.c. 

Science and Art. The system of num- 
])er, weight, and measure was peculiarly 
Babylonian. Some people have theorised 
about all later standards having been de- 
rived in various intricate ways from those 
of Babylon. But it is very unlikely that 
standards should not arise in different 
centres, and still more unlikely that the 
complex derivations should be formed 
when the whole object would be to 
maintain a system in common. 

But there is no question of the great 
advance of the Sumerian in these matters. 
« . The sexagesimal system, which 

. is far more convenient for 

Sumeria 11^3-ny purposes than the deci- 
mal, and which we still retain 
for time and for angle, was due to the 
Sumerian intellect, while the standards 
of weight, the talent, maneh, and shekel, 
were also from the same source. And we 
cannot doubt that the cubit was already 
in use by a people living in cities and 
carrying on business. 

The style of art was clumsy, owing to 
the habit of crowding together as much as 
possible into the space, in order to form the 
record. The human forms are thick and 
short, and detail is firmly and perseveringly 
repeated. It entirely lacks, in its early 
stages, the spontaneous truth of the early 
dynastic work in Egypt. At the close of 
the vSumerian age, under Naramsin, there 
is a fine bold design in groups of figures, 
well proportioned, and with good action, 
recalling curiously the spirit of late Greek 
work from Praxiteles to the Pergamene 
warriors. The stages of change cannot yet 
be distinguished, owing to the scarcity of 
the dated examples that we have. 

Literature and Writings. It is in 
literature that we know the Sumerian 
best. Unhappily, other branches of 


Sumeria 


archaeology have been neglected, and even 
destroyed, in the eager search for tablets, 
and yet more tablets. By the thousand 
they are found, and hurriedly removed, 
while the architecture, crafts, and art- 
history are thrown aside in the process. 
The hunter for tablets in Babylonia, and 
for papyrus in Egypt, is a heartless wrecker, 
without any interests beyond 
his own line. When so mucli 
. has been sacrificed for the 

^ written record, we must glean 
all we can from it for the history of 
the civilisation, as most of the other 
material that might have been preserved 
has been sacrificed. The Sumerian lan- 
guage was the sole language of civilisa- 
tion, until, at about 4000 b.c., the Semite 
began to conquer and to take part 
in the advance of the world. Yet the 
older tongue was by no means extin- 
guished ; it held its place as the official 
religious and literary language, like Latin 
in Europe. The literature of the world was 
in Sumerian, and only gradually did the 
new Semite intruders translate the older 
works or rise to writing a literature of their 
own. 

The Sumerian literature was for long 
accompanied by a Semitic translation, like 
Latin and Saxon gosp)els ; and syllabaries, 
v^ocabularies, and grammatical lists were 
written to teach the Semite the old religious 
language. Legal documents were drawn up 
in Sumerian, and it only gradually lost its 
p)recedence from 4000 b.c. down to 1600 
B.C., when it was almost extinct, being 
only revived as a literary curiosity in the 
seventh century b.c. 

The writing was a pictorial system like 
the Egyptian hieroglyp)hics. And so long as 
the Sumerian used it he clung to the 
pictorial origin even though obscured by 
the lineal style of drawing. On papyrus or 
parchment it is easy to make curved forms, 
and such were adopted in drawing the signs 
originally. But on clay, which was the all- 
H fK available material in the 
L ^ Babylonian plain, impre.ssing 

® scratching them up ; and the 
handy tool for making impressions was a 
slip of wood with a square end. Hence all 
the curves tended to become four or five- 
sided outlines, and all the detail became 
built up of little lines tapering off to one 
end, or ‘‘ digs'’ with the corner of the stylus. 
Yet down to the close of the Sumerian age 
the forms of the objects can still be 
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THE FINEST EARLY BABYLONIAN ART: TRIUMPH OF KING NARAMSIN, 3750 B.C. 
This work, found at Susa, is curiously froe and pictorial ; it is unrivalled by any early carvings, and most resembles 
the action and spirit of late Greek scmpture. ft marks the |^eat period of the fusion of the Sumerian and Semite. 
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discerned, and they are still pictures rather 
than mere immaterial symbols. 

The Semite, however, changed all this. 
He learned merely the sound values of 
certain forms, their meaning could not 
appeal to him, and he built up his words 
out of these sounds or syllables. He found 
it inconvenient to write in vertical 
columns, which was the constant Sumerian 
habit, and turned his tablet sideways to his 
hand, so as to make his signs along a 
horizontal line of wanting. Hence these 
signs became familiar to him on their 
sides, and as they had to him no pictorial 
values, the position was inditferent. Lastly, 
he produced a syllabary of signs written 
with combinations of four forms of impress, 
a long line wider at one end, a short line, 
a tall triangle, and a small equilateral 
triangle, written in horizontal lines ; and 
each sign was standing on wdiat had ori- 
ginally been its side. The wedge-shaped 
form of these lines has given rise to the 
name of wedge-writing, or cuneiform 
writing for this system. 

The knowledge of this writing survived 
(Ireek influence for some four centuries 
after Alexander, only becoming extinct at 

- the close of the first century 
Qf era. In its long history, 
I ^ doul)le that of the Roman al- 

Language pp^^Pet at present, it had been 

used for very diverse languages. The 
Sumerian inventor had handed it on to 
the Semitic intruder, and he had passed 
it to the Syrian, the Mitannian, the 
Hittite, and the Vannic peoples. Prob- 
ably it had kept its hold in its first home 
in Elam, where it is found in historic 
times, and thence it became the writing 
of Persia, and even of the Parthian, before 
it became extinct. The variety of 
languages and the extent of country 
which it covered is much like the scope 
of the Roman alphabet in Europe to-day. 

Law and Religion. In matters of 
law the Sumerian was well advanced . 
The needs of city life which he had 
developed necessarily required a full 
definition of rights and duties. The first 
law book was that of Ea, the god of 
civilisation, the Cannes of the later 
legends of Berosus. The decisions of 
judges were kept in abstract, and such 
case-made law served as a body of 
lU'ecedent to guide decisions. The posi- 
tion of women was on a level w^ith that of 
men ; in the Sumerian hymns the woman 
takes precedence, and one of the great 
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THE DECAY OF PICTURE-WRITING 
This illustrates the decay ot pictures into signs, and 
shows very clearly how the cuneiform writing was deve- 
loped from the earlier hierogWphics. It will be noticed 
that the word original^ renaered by a crude drawing 
of the object — “fish," for example— retains even in its 
final cuneiform style some resemblance to the tail of a fish. 
The cuneiform lettering was necessary to the Babylonians, 
as clay was the most abundant material in their land 
and could best be marked upon in lines without curves. 

Sumerian divinities was Ishhtar, who 
became Ashtaroth of Syria, Athtar of 
Arabia, and hence Hathor of Egypt. In 
the Semitic system the goddess is but a 
feeble companion of a god ; but Lshtar was 
the great divinity of war, to whom the kings 
owed their triumphs, as well as the queen 
of love, who ruled the course of nature. 

The religion of the Sumerians was like 
that of other Turanian races. These 
peoples have an aversion to the idea of 
a personal god, to which the Semitic 
peoples cling. The Samoyede believes in 
a multitude of local spirits, the Chinese 
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have their impersonal Heaven and the 
host of gnomes or earth spirits. Thus 
also the Sumerian thought of all objects 
as having a zi or spirit, good or evil, 
which needed to be appeased by the 
weak or commanded by the sorcery of 
the strong. Shamanism was the type of 
religion ; and l)0C)ks of exorcisms and 





THE SUMERIAN TYPE OF BABYLONIAN 
The fact that the shaven typo of face appears 
in all the monuments back to 4^ B.C. indi- 
cates that the Sumerians were shaven as they 
were the older of the two main races in Babylonia. 


magic spells were in permanent use. The 
importance of the principalities naturally 
led to their local spirits being of general 
importance ; and hence the j^olitical 
changes brought Sin the moon god of 
Ur, or Utuki the sun god of Sippar and 
Larsa, or Marduk of Babylon, into a 
leading position, and led toward the 
Semitic type of deities. How far this 
change was due to the beginning of 
Semitic influence we cannot now say. 
Other native gods were less personal, 
such as Ana the sky, Enlila the earth, 
and Ea the sea. 

Types of Races. The physical type 
of the people is shown to us by the early 
monuments, though we hardly yet know 
enough of the early history to understand 
them fully. Two main types stand out 
entirely apart, the shaven and the full- 
haired. And when it is seen that the 
shaven type is that of all the earliest 
human figures, dating from 4500 b.c. and 
extending down to even 2100 b.c., while 
the full-haired type is not found on men 
before 3750 b.c., it is clear that the 
shaven is the Sumerian and the bearded 
is the Semitic type. The remarkable 


a66 


point is that the gods are represented 
with long hair tressed up and long beards 
from 4400 B.c. ; and as early as we can 
go back there is never a figure of a beard- 
less god. The reason probably is that 
personal gods were of Semitic origin, 
their worship was borrowed, and hence 
their forms. If so, we must see a 
large Semitic influence already acting on 
the earliest known Sumerian art. The 
variations of type may perhaps lead to 
.some further distinctions. The full, 
curly, square-ended beard and long hair 
are usual for the gods, as seen under 
Eannatum (4400), Urenlil (4000), Gudea 
(3300), and Hammurabi (2100). The 
same beard, but with the hair done up 
into a disc (as on the Tello heads and 
Hammurabi), is worn by the King 
Anubanini (3600). The long and rather 
pointed beard is seen on Naramsin (3750), 
and Hammurabi (2100). The short, 
square beard is seen on the god, under 
Eannatum (4400), and on men about 



THE SEMITIC TYPE OF BABYLONIAN 
Men with full beards are not represented on Babylonian 
monuments until 3750 B.C. ; hence it is clear that 
such figrures represented people of the Semitic type. 
This portrait is from a sculpture of King Hammurabi. 

Naramsm's age[see the seal of Ubilishtar], 
The shaven type has a wide face, with a 
large prominent aquiline nose, best seen 
in the head from Tello. This type is 




THE FAMILIAR BEARDED TYPE OF ASSYRIAN GODS AND MEN 


Although the iuU-haired faces are later in appearing on the monuments of Babylonia, all figures of gods are shown as pos- 
sessed of fiill beards and a wealth of hair. A familiar example is here reproduced. It is supposed that the Semitic race 
in Assyria was the first to personalise the deities, and hence the resemblance of the images to the features of the Semites. 


that of all the human figures on the scenes 
of Urnina (4500), Eannatum (4400), and 
Urenlil (4000) ; and in the figures of the 
Scribe Kalhi (cylinder, 375o),Gudea (stele, 
3300), the heads of the same age from 
Tello, and the later head of beautiful 
work at Berlin. The general conclusions 
may be that the beard was worn and 
admired by Semites, who elaborated a 
very full type for the gods ; and that 
the Semitic influx, though ruling under 
Naramsin at Sippara, north of Babylon, 


was yet subordinate, at the later date of 
Gudea, in the Sumerian south. 

Semitic Age. We now turn to the 
later stage of the civilisation, as it 
flourished under the mixed race of 
Sumerians and Semites, partaking of 
the culture of the older race and the higher 
moral tone of the less advanced people. 
The Sumerians, as we have noted, had 
pushed down from the Median high- 
lands into the growing plain of Babylonia, 
while the earlier Semites remained to the 
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north in Assyria, and to the west in 
Naharaina and Syria. Sooner or later 
a fusion was inevitable ; as we have seen 
already, the gods were of a Semitic type 
at a very early time, and gradually the 
union took place during three thousand 
years, until in the later times the product 
was unified in one strong civilisation 
which s})read its strength far and wide 
to the Crimea, to Egypt, and to the 
d(‘serts of Central Asia. 

Buildinc;. The old skill and abilities 
found a wide scope in this larger frame 
of life. The fundamental craft of brick- 
work was carried on to a vast extent. 


]X)nd, and every ancient temple, with its 
fortifying wall, was built out of a large 
pit at its side which became the sacred 
lake of the temple. 

A higher branch of building was the use 
of glazed bricks. In Egypt the use of glazed 
tiles for coating walls was boldly carried 
out in the earliest dynasties, before 
5000 B.c. ; but there was no glazing of the 
bricks, because in so dry a climate the 
Egyptian was never induced to burn his 
bricks. In the wet and damp of Babylonia, 
on the contrary, burnt bricks were usual, 
and all the facings and main divisions 
of structure were in the indissoluble 


Iwery city had its great pile of an artificial 
hill of bri('ks, built in stages to support the 
tem])]e of its god high above all. Immense 
walls surrounded the cities ; those of 
Babylon were some nine miles around, and 
are stated to have been 85 ft. high and 
;40 ft. thick, surrounded by a moat lined 
with burnt brick laid in bitumen. Not 
only was l)rickwork used on this great 
st ale in the Babylonian jdain where stone 
was a luxury, but the force of example 


material, which held together and ])ro- 
tected the mass of crude brickwork within 
it. It was, however, mainly, or only, 
in the later times — from the ninth century 
onwards — that bricks glazed on the outer 
face were used for building. It seems that 
this was done not so much for utility — like 
our modern use of glazed bricks — as 
for the artistic effect of colours and 
designs. The grandest exam})le of such 
work that is known is the facade of 


was so strong that the 
Assyrian, in liis highland 
home, kejit uj) the same 
S' ale of la'ickbuilding as 
his teachers, and used 
laick for his })alaces and 
lem])lcs when stone would 
have been much more 
easily a\’ailable. 

In Babylonia, as in 
Egypt, the su])ply of 
jiiatcrial for brickmaking 
on a large scale is a 
serious question. For the 
great walls of cities, ob- 
viously a surrounding ditch 
was an advantage ; but 
for the materials of houses, 
temi)les, and ziggurats, 
great })its had to be dug, 
or older buildings jmJled 
down. At Ni])pur it* was 
found that the later 
builders liad torn down a 
long piece of the disused 
city wall and dug out 
a great pit below and 
around it. So In Egypt 
the outskirts of every 
village has its t:)erilous 
hole where the bricks are 
made, which, in course of 
time, becomes a stagnant 



A TEMPLE PLATFORM, OR ZIGGURAT, OF BABYLONIA 
This restoration of the Temple of Bel at Nippur, from the designs of Hilprecht 
and Fisher, gives a prood idea of the massive character of Assyrian 
architecture. The portion marked (x) consists of a stage tower with a 
shrine at top and a long stairway leading thereto; (s) is the temple 
proper; house for “honey, cream and wine”; (4) “place for the 
delight 01 Bur- sin”; (5) is the inner wall and (6) the massive outer wallf. 
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coloured glazed brick in relief, repre- 
senting the royal archers, from Susa of the 
Persian age, now in Paris, restored from 
the fragments. 

Beside baked brick, pottery was used 
on a large scale. Great jars occur in the 
earliest times, and cylindrical drains of 
large size, sufficiently wide for a man to 
descend in them for repair. In later times 
coffins of baked pottery of the Parthian 
age, and glazed coffins of slip])er sha})e, 
dating from the Sassanian ])eriod, are very 
common on most of the city ruins. Un- 
fortunately, sufficient attention has not 
yet been given to the i)ottery of any age. 

Wood was largely used in the more 
wealthy ages, but it was always valualde, 



A KING’S EMBROIDERIES 
This Illustrates the richness of the decoration on 
the breast of an Assyrian king, whose complete 
attire is seen in the other picture on this page. 

as large timber had to be brought from a 
distance. The great halls of the palaces 
were all roofed with timber beams, and 
panels of cedar lined the walls where 
stone was not used. Probably palm trunks 
and palm leaves served for ordinary 
roofing, as in Egypt at present. 

Clothing. Clothing became far more 
elaborate than in earlier ages, and the 
dominance of the more northern people 
brought a fuller dress into customary use. 
The Assyrian covered the whole body with 
a tunic down to the knees, and the upper 
classes wore a robe to the feet. Rich em 
broideries were usual among both Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, and the splendour 



DRESS IN ASSYRIA’S GOLDEN AGE 
Rich embroideries were usual among Babylonians and 
Assyrians, and the splendour of Babylonian garments 
was spread far in other lands by trade. Tne royal 
head-dress in Assyria was practically the modern tarbush, 
which has again been imposed on the East by the Turk. 

of Babylonian garments was spread far 
in other lands by trade. The cap was 
either cylindrical or conical, and the royal 
head-dress in Assyria was practically the 
modern tarbush, which has again been 
im})Osed on the East by the Turk. Sandals 
were used in Assyria, and the Ixiot so 
characteristic of the Hittitc was also 
brought in from the cold mountainous 
country. Women wore a long, thin robe to 
the feet, covered sometimes by a tunic and 
a cape. But Ishtar is always shown in a 
ribbed dress flounced from top to bottom. 
This is‘ the regular women’s dress of the 
western Semites ; and its use, like that of 
the beard for the male deities, points to 
the strong Semitic influence on the ap- 
pearance and character of the divinities. 

The armour of the Assyrian was much 
the same as that in the early Sumerian 
days. The pointed helmet became rather 
taller, and did not cover the back of the 
head. The spear, and the bow and arrow, 
were the main weapons as before. The 
old straight-sided shield was also used 
in Assyrian times, but was partly super- 
seded by the round shield considerably 
coned. The extension of the kingdom 
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Sculpture 
9,000 
Years Ago 


brought in various auxiliaries, who differed 
from the older Babylonians. Slingers, 
northern horsemen clad in leather, and 
mountaineers with woodman's axes, all 
added new branches to the army. 

Art. The arts were carried to great 
perfection by the mixed )X)pulation. 
Broadly speaking, the best work is that of 
the early age of Naramsin 
(3750 B.C.). and that of the 
late age of Ashiir-bani-pal 
(640 B.C.). Though not so fine, 
yet probably the Hammurabi sculptures 
are the highest between the early and late 
schools. Tills would give intervals of 1,650 
and 1,460 years between the succes.sive 
waves of art, and about 1,450 years more 
to the glories of Baghdad, a period much 
like that found on the Mediterranean, 
though not coincident with it. 

The finest work of Naramsin (3750 b . c .) 
is his great stele from Susa, now in Paris. 
It is remarkably pictorial in style, agreeing 
in this with the pieces of a limestone stele 
representing rows of combatants from 
Tello, also in Paris. The figure of the 
king is lithe, active, romantic in attitude, 
the enemies and his soldiers are full of 
animation. No Oriental sculjiture has had 
quite the same life in it ; and it recalls 
the pictorial style of Crete and the later 
Greek sculpture. The art of Gudea {3300 
B.c.) is more cold and formal, and has not 
the same fine sense of proportion ; it is 
distinctly a period of survival and not of 
artistic instinct, as seen, for instance, on 
the limestone relief in Berlin. The age 
of Hammurabi (2100 b . c .) shows careful 
portraiture, but not the spirit of the earlier 
age : the work is well finished, and there 
was no hesitation in handling materials 
boldly, as on the great black stele of the 
laws, now in Paris. There was a fine 
sympathetic treatment in private sculp- 
ture, as shown in the beautiful limestone 
head of a Sumerian in Berlin [seepage 266]. 

The last great age was that of the 
Assyrian Empire. Under Ashur-nazir-pal 
Fiae ^ork is fine and severe, 

but without much expression. 
Shalmaneser 111. (860) troubled 
more about history than about 
art, and his principal remains are the 
long records of the black obelisk and 
the Balawat gates, which are but clumsy 
in the forms. Under Sennacherib (705) 
there is a breadth of composition, as 
in the siege of Lachish, which is 
worthily aided by a more pictorial 
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style, while under Ashur-bani-pal (668-626) 
the art reaches both grace and vigour, 
as in the splendid natural scenes of the 
wild-ass hunt, in the lion hunt, and in 
the garden feast with the queen. 

Mechanics. The mechanical arts were 
also greatly developed. The large size of 
the buildings, the great quantities of stone 
transported for the sculptures, and the 
immense size of many blocks — the bulls 
weigh nearly 50 tons each — all show that 
there was not only considerable skill, but 
also large ideals and directive ability. 
Layard found that three hundred men were 
wanted for drawing his cart bearing the 
great bull ; and the sledge used by the 
Assyrians for the transport must have 
needed as many, or more. Long levers are 
represented as having been used in a 
very effective manner ; but the placing of 
such great blocks exactly in the right 
])osition required far more ability than the 




AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH OF ASSYRIAN SCULPTURE 


Under Ashur*bani-pai (668>6a6 B.C.) Assyrian art reached both ^race and vigour, as is manifest in the splendid 
natural scene of the wild-ass hunt, which is here reproduced from the origrinal in the British Museum. 


mere transport. The forms of tools were 
much in advance of those used by the 
Egyptians. As far back as Naramsin, 
the copper axes were all well hafted, gener- 
ally with rings raised round the edges of 
the haft hole to strengthen the band and 
prevent it splitting. 

The forms of the iron tools are also 
excellent ; and iron seems to have been 

^ ^ , common in Assyria at an 

Modern Tools any other 

o ncien country, probably from the 
tenth or twelfth century b.c. 
Certainly the set of Assyrian tools left at 
Thebes by an armourer of Esarhaddon in 
670 B.C., show that the principles, and even 
the exact forms, of modern tools had 
already been reached. The chisels and rasp 
have not been improved since ; the saw is 
the same as the modern Oriental pull-saw, 
but the teeth have not an alternate set ; the 
centre-bits and files anticipate our forms, 
but have not reached the complete stage. 
The material of most of the edge tools is 
steel, showing that the hardening was then 
understood. The cutting of seals in hard 
stones was an early art, but it was well 
maintained, and some of the most beautiful 
specimens are the chalcedony cylinders 
such as that of Sennacherib in London. 
The engraving of the inscriptions also 
shows that cutting in hard stones was 
freely done on a great scale ; but the 
writing, being entirely in straight lines, 
was much easier to engrave than the 
figures of natural objects of the Egyptian 
signs. Probably emery powder or copper 
was the means used, as in Egypt. 


The use of an official stamp of guarantee 
on uniform pieces of silver was adopted by 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar, but as this 
is two centuries later than Greek coinage 
it was probably copied from that. In one 
respect the Mesopotamian never equalled 
the Egyptian. The Memphite school of 
work had attained to a mechanical ac- 
curacy which we can scarcely gauge ; their 
errors on large pieces of work were only a 
matter of thousandths of an inch. But the 
Mesopotamian never did a piece of passably 
.square or regular stonework ; the inequali- 
ties and skew angles are glaring, even in 
highly elaborated works of art. The sense 
of accuracy was quite untrained, and 
neither Semite nor Sumerian show any 
ability in this line. Egypt, on the con- 
trary, started with a prehistoric race which 
excelled in exquisitely true handwork and 
dexterous flint flaking, and 
® • with the artistic sense of the 

® . . dynastic people added, the 

^ ^ ^ combination was one of the 

highest that the world has seen. 

Literature. To give any adequate 
idea of the literature of Babylonia is far 
beyond our scope, and only the main 
classes of it can be named in this outline. 
These were : 

I. Theology and Omens. 2. History. 
3. Despatches and Correspondence. 4. Lan- 
guage and Translation. 5. Mathematics. 
6. Astronomy. 7. Geography and Natural 
History. 8. Medicine. 

The striking omission is that of literature 
in the form of tales or poetry of actual 
life ; there seems amid all the myriads ol 
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The laree size of the buildings of Assyria, the great quantities of stone transported for the sculptures, and the immense size of many blocks— the bulls weighing ne^ly 50 tons each- 
all show that there was not only considerable skill, but also large ideals and directive ability. Layard found that w men were wanted for drawing his cart bearing the ^eat bull ; 
and the dedge used by the Assyrians for the transport must have needed as many or more. The tools used were much in advance of those of the Egyptians, 
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tablets, to be nothing similar to the tales of 
the various periods of Egypt. We look in 
vain for the tales of the magicians, the 
romances of adventure, of love, or of his- 
tory, which restore to us the living view of 
Egyptian thought. The Babylonian was 
severely commercial or scientific, and his 
poetical ideas were only developed in his 
theology ; he seems to have had no play 
of fancy or taste for the excitement of 
story-telling. Similarly in the Middle Ages 
the “Thousand and One Nights,'' though 
often referring to Baghdad, are yet 
tales of entirely Egyptian source and 
idea. 


But for his own purposes the Babylonian 
was well educated from a literary point of 
view, and, considering the complexity of 
his writing, he was probably better trained 
than any modern people except the Chi- 
nese. The liundreds of signs which he 
had to remember had long lost their 
pictorial significance, and needed an atten- 
tive memory and long training ; yet not 
only in public documents, but also in pri- 
vate letters, mistakes are but rarely 
found. Classification of the signs, classified 
lists of words of Sumerian and Semitic, 
grammatical works, and reading books 


Wonderful 
Training of 
Babylonians 


were the apparatus used. 
^ Even the peasantry and 
sometimes the slaves 
learned to write, and there 


was hardly more need of a professional 


scribe than there is in England to-day. 


But this general eucation belonged to the 


Sumerian stock, and was much diminished 


where the Semite was in the majority, so 
that :r. Assyria only the upper classes could 
wr^te, and nail- marks of contracting parties 
are common. The feeling for literature J^ept 
the names of great writers in remembrance, 
and the authors of the main religious pieces, 
such as the Epic of Gilgames, are still 
known. The Egyptian, on the other 
hand, has not preserved the name of a 
single author ; even Pentaur was probably 
only a scribe. The honouring of literature 
led to the Assyrian kings amassing great 
libraries, and to the })rinces becoming 
librarians and secretaries. The copying 
of ancient tablets for the new libraries 


was a large business, carefully planned ; 
and the scribe was required to exactly 
state where his original was defective and 
what uncertainties existed in the reading. 
Even private persons sought to obtain 
favour by presenting copies of works 
to the temple libraries. 


Of the classes of writings, the religious 
works are noticed later ; the historical 
writings are mainly Assyrian, recording 
the constant wars with other lands, and 
the tribute and booty brought from them. 
That there was a complete State history is 
shown by the ready allusions to the time 
since certain events had happened. Ashur- 

Shall We Fi„a 

. years since the Elamite king 

4 o carried off an image. 

a e i» ory Nabonidus searched for and 
found the tablet of Naramsin, which he says 
had not been seen for 3,200 years ; he recites 
that there were 800 years from his time to 
Shagarakti-buriash, and 700 years from 
Burnaburiash to Hammurabi. These 
references show that we may hope to 
recover a complete State history from 
Assyria, as we may hope yet for a com- 
plete historical pajiyrus from Egypt. 

The despatches and correspondence give 
full light on detail of politics and aflairs, 
showing the conditions of various countries ; 
and where a sufficient number have been 
preserved together it is possible to build 
up a continuous history of a ]:>eriod, as 
in the case of the Tellal-Arnarna letters. 
The yearly annals of a reign belong more 
to the historical division, and such records 
of Sennacherib, Ashur-bani-pal, and others 
are of the highest value. The private 
letters give a full view of the current life : 
and the business documents, especially 
receipts, are the commonest of all records, 
showing the trade, the law, and the 
business of the country in all its fulness. 

The tablets dealing with the Sumerian 
and Semitic languages together, and the 
translations from one to the other, we have 
noted already. The mathematical tablets 
are multiplication tables, lists of multiples 
of measures, tables of squares and cubes, 
and plans with measurements along the 
sides, which show the practical use of the 
science. The astronomical records were 
already tabulated in the time of the early 
. . Semitic Empire, Sargon having 

Beginniag compiled for his library a work 

in seventy-two books, the title 
Astronomy rendered “The 

Observations of Bel.'* The purpose of this 
was astrological, like the great mass of 
short tablets reporting observations of a 
later date. But the inquiries involved a 
considerable familiarity with astronomical 
movements, and a mass of records which 
became of great value to the student. 
The astronomical tablets of the Seleucid 


of 

Astronomy 
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period are of special value, as they often 
contain valuable historical matter. 

Law. In the domain of law the Baby- 
lonian had early formulated a code from 
the actual working of decisions. Case- 
made law was his basis, as in most countries, 
and abstracts of important cases were 
carefully j^reserved as precedents. No 
torture was used upon witnesses, and 
ample investigation of the right of a case 



A KING’S LETTER OF 1400 B.C. 

A clay tablet letter from Tushratta, King of Mitani, to 
Ame^phis III., King of E^pt, announcing the despatch 
of valuable gifts and begnng Amenophis to send him a 
large quantity of gold as payment for expenses 
Incurred by his grandfather in sending rifts to the King 
of E^pt, and also as a gift in return for his daughter, 
a princess of Mitani, whom Amenophis had married. 

seems to have been usual, with full cross- 
examination. High penalties were stipu- 
lated for the infringement of sales or con- 
tracts. The status of women was equal 
to that of men in the Sumerian, but became 
inferior in the Semitic law. Slavery was 
rather an assignation of labour than a 
control of the person, as a slave family 
could not be separated. Slaves could hold 
property, own other slaves, give witness, 
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and were sometimes well educated. The 
family union was strong, as inherited land 
could not be sold without assent of 
relatives, and boys and girls alike inherited 
intestate property. 

The detail of the laws form a long study, 
but we may here note the main sections 
of the great code of Hammurabi, show- 
ing the scope of the laws, and stating the 
number of enactments. 

Witchcraft 2 Marriage property 19 

Legal falsehood 3 Women 32 
Theft 3 Votaries property 7 

Loss 5 Adoption 10 

Child and slave steal- Assault 20 

ing 7 Doctors 13 

Robbery 5 Builders 6 

Royal messengers and Shipping 7 

officers 16 Cattle 12 

Agriculture 24 Hire 25, and 

Accounts 8 Slaves 5 

Licensed traders 6 Distraint & deposit 13 

Thus the whole scope of an agricultural 
and commercial community was well safe- 
guarded, and little doubt left as to general 
principles and penalties. A.11 this must 
have been the product of innumerable 
cases and difficulties for two or three 
thousand years, before such a complete 
code was set up. 

History in Mythology. The religion 
has usually occupied a large part of the 
attention and interest given to Mesopo- 
tamia ; it is comparatively well known 
owing to the quantity of documents and 
representations. Here we need only 
mention such points as bear on the general 
civilisation. We have already noticed 
how the purely Sumerian Shamanism, or 
belief in the spirit of every object, which 
needed to be appeased, had been tinctured 
by^the worship of personal deities of the 
Semitic neighbours, and how this influence 
was shown by borrowing the Semitic beard 
for the gods and flounced robe for the 
goddesses, and occasionally lor the gods. 
Thus the Semite was the missionary of 
theism as against animism. 

On the other hand, the civilisation of 
Babylonia is expressly stated to have been 
given by Ea, or Oannes, who rose from 
the sea of the Persian Gulf ; he passed 
the day among men, and taught letters 
and sciences and arts — the building of cities 
and temples, and the use of laws and geo- 
metry. Also he .showed the uses of seeds 
and fruits, and softened and humanised the 
people, who had lived in a lawless manner 
like wild beasts. This full ascription of civi- 
lisation to sea immigrants shows that it 
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SIR A. H. LAYARD’S EXCAVATORS LOWERING ONE OF THE GREAT WINGED BULLS FOUND IN NINEVEH 
These bulls weigrhed fifty tons each. Layard found that three hundred men were necessary to pull the cart on which the bulls were placed. 
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cannot be set down as an indigenous 
growth, or as due to the Sumerian, or 
still less to the Semite. The date of this 
movement is roughly indicated by Ea, 
belonging to the 


of Eridu : 
5000 B.c. is 


city 
and 

the earliest date 
at which we can 
s u j) j) o s c t h (; 
ground of that 
city to have been 
dry land. Such 
must be taken as 
the extreme limit 
of the early civili- 
sation, and what 
we find of the 
early kings of 
about 4700 B.C. 
is the first efh- 
c' i e n t rise of 
monumental his- 
tory in the land. 
All this is parab 
Jel to the early 
civilisation in 



came only a few centuries earlier than the 
mission of Ea. It may be possible that there 
is one common source of a seafaring people 
for both civilisations, and, if so, we might 
look to Hadhra- 
mot as being in 
the most likely 
common centre. 
At least, it is 
always conveni- 
ent to explain 
the unknown by 
the unknown, 

T h e n a t u r c 
gods of Apsu and 
Tiamat, the ocean 
and the chaos, 
described in the 
first tablet of 
the Creation 
series, belong to 
t h e primitive 
Sumerian. The 
waters of these 
mingled in union, 
and no fields 
were embanked. 



A CAMP SCENE IN THE DAYS OF NINEVEH’S POWER 

The interior of a castle, indicated by a kind of g:round-plan with towers and battlements, is divided into four 

comi)artments. In each is a g^oup of figures, either engaged in domestic occupations or in preparations for a 
religious ceremony. The nation is supported by columns, probably of painted wood, and the canopy is 
adorned with a fringe of alternate flowers and buds, like the usual Egyptian border. Beneath the canopy is a 

groom cleaning a horse with a curry-comb. A eunuch at the entrance is receiving four prisoners. Above are two 

mummers dressed in the skins of Hons, while a figure with a staff appears to be the keeper of these monsters. 


Egypt. That also came in apparent^ 
from the Red Sea at about 5800 b.c., 
as the civilising movement which changed 
the prehistoric age to the dynastic. And it 
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no islands were seen ; when the gods 
had not come forth, not one ; when they 
neither had being nor destinies.” And 
afterward ” Evil they plotted against 






A CHASE IN THE DESERT, RECORDED ON THE MONUMENTS OF NINEVEH 
The series of which this b*s-relief formed a part appears to have recorded the conquest by the Assyrians 
of an Arab tribe or nation who made use of the camel in war as a beast of burden. This sculpture 
belongs to a later period than the bas-relief from the North-West Palace at Nineveh reproduced below. 


Ihe great gods.'’ After an attempt of worship of a confused host of warring and 
Ansliar (])erhaps the same as the Egyptian malignant spirits, is at last subdued l)y 

Anher, the sky god) to subdue Tiamat the worshippers of personal gods undci 

(tablet 2), Marduk, the sun god, gains the Semitic infiuence, and of these the ])eople of 

victory ; and in tablets 3 and 4, the the sun god take in the end the leading 

siijiremacy of Marduk is finally confirmed ])lace. All of these changes were, howevcn*, 
by all the gods. In this we seem to have long before the political domination of 
the echoes of a tribal history as in the the Semite, wliich began about 3800 h,c., 
Egyptian theology. The Shamanistic with Sargon. 



ROYAL SPORT IN THE DAYS OF ANCIENT NINEVEH 
This bas-relief probably formed part of a subject representing the King of Nineveh in his chariot hunting 
the wild bull The warrior rides on one horse and leads a second, richly caparisoned, for the use of the 
monarch. Numerous small marks on the body of the animal probably denote long and shaggy hair. 
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BABYLON; THE WONDER CITY OF ANCIENT CIVILISATION AT THE HEIGHT OF ITS POWER 



NIMRUD: ALL THAT IS LEFT OF ONE OF THE WONDER CITIES OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA 
iew of Birs Nimrud,the traditional site of the Tower of Babel. On the plain below are the silent ruins of the ancient city, once filled with a tefemingr population. 






THE RISE OF CIVILISATION 

IN EUROPE 

By DAVID GEORGE HOGARTH. M.A. 


O UT of the East came Light ” has l)ecn 
the text on which all great historians 
of civilisation have })reached, from the 
authors of the Mosaic literature down 
through Greek and Roman times to our 
own. Hebrew writers have looked hack lo 
Mesopotamia ; (ireek writers to Egypt ; 
Roman writers to Greece; writers of Western 
and Northern Juirope and the New World 
lo Rome, Greece, and Palestine. Their belief 
is justified in so far as it is based on two 
great facts. Man first found in the warm, 
alluvial valleys of Southern Asia and 
North-Eastern Africa the conditions of 
climate and soil most favourable to his 
n[)ward progress from the savage state; and 
from these regions, so soon as with increas(‘ 
of numbers lie was moved to migrate, his 
steps were turned by the geograjihical 
conditions surrounding his early homes, 
in a general way, westward. He knew not 
yet liow to cross broad seas ; deserts, 
sandy stejipes, high mountains and tropi- 
r forests and swam [is were 

Out of the (‘deterrent. The Polar 

,, ice-sheet, which had extended 
came ig Pleistocene times to the 

Cas[)ian, Black Sea, and Danube basins, 
and still lay, in the dawn of human civilisa- 
tion, far south of its jiresent limits, jiro- 
bably rendered, with its wide fringe of 
impassable moraine, lorest, and tundra 
country, all the lands included in the 
jiresent Emjiire of Russia singularly in- 
!ios[iitable. Whoso looks at the map of 
tlie Western Hemisphere, bearing these 
facts in mind, will see at once that the 
line of least resistance, and, indeed, the 
only possible line, led the men of the 
great sub- tropic river valleys towards and 
along the Mediterranean coasts. 

In so far, therefore, as European civilisa- 
tion is a state of things due to influences 
from without, it is due to the East ; but 
that is very far from the whole explanation 
of its origin. The impulse to rise above 
savagery has not always — not, indeed, 
usually — come to peoples from without ; 
and probably in ])rimitive time, when 


communications were slow and difficult to 
a degree which we can hardly realise, the 
origin of local culture was seldom or never 
to be accounted for tlms. In modern days 
there have been obvious instances to the 
contrary ; but even now it remains to 
be seen how far civilisations originated 
among absolutely barbarous peoples by 

CivilisMion with higher races are 

from real and living growths. Ex- 

Without am])les of the modification and 
])ossiblc elevation of ancient 
indigenous societies by incoming aliens, 
such as have l)een seen in Mexico or Peru, 
India or Jaj)an, Egypt or Barbary, are 
not in )K)int ; for in these cases local 
civilisations certainly existed long before 
the foreign influence. We must look to 
the history of the relations of white and 
negro, or other savage, races in the homes 
of the latter, and tlie results of such 
inquiries are far from conclusive. Does 
civilisation so originated grow and thrive ? 
Do even the races thus civilised themselves 
any longer thrive and grow ? Our antij)o- 
dean colonies, and the story of the native 
races of North AnuTica, if there were no 
other instances, would not admit a cate- 
gorical affirmative. Nay, rather, the 
evidence so far available tends to discount 
the j)ermanence of transferred civilisation, 
and to throw doubt on the continued 
vitality of races so civilised. 

It is necessary to raise this question at 
the outset of the [iresent essay because it 
has been too often assumed, both imi)licitly 
and ex})licitly, by historians of our civilisa- 
tion, that all the cultural devel- 
e scape Qf Central, Western, 

and Northern Euro[)e has been 
avagery alien influence, exerted 

from the south and south-east, and 
mainly by the agency of the Greek, 
Gneco- Roman, and Gneco - Romano - 
Semitic (the Christian) systems. Maine’s 
famous dictum that “ Nothing moves in 
the world which is not Greek in origin ” 
has long dominated our thoughts. Yet 
that magnificent generalisation i- contrary 
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not only to inherent ])robability, but to 
known tact. Escaj)e from the savage 
state, as Buckle showed, depends in the 
first place on the existence of such con- 
ditions of g(‘ographical environment as 
favour the actumulalion of wealth and 
the development of a leisured class — that 
is, such as conduce to the production of a 
rs j. . good deal more than the mini- 
Conditions necessary for life. It 

Essential for therefore, have taken place 
wherever man found com|)ara- 
tively genial climate and remunerative 
soil, and, in ])rocess of time, made for 
himself, by clearing forests or draining 
swamjxs, an arable area which would feed 
him and his more abundantly than was 
a t )solutely necessary. 

Where these conditions were ]>resumably 
present it is unreasonable to suppose that 
the beginnings of civilisation were deferred 
age after age, until late in time some 
stimulus chanced to be imparted by an alien 
race or races which had, after all, advanced 
towards their own civilisation, albeit 
earlier, through the of)eration of similar 
conditions elsewhere. In the European 
areas inhabited by the Celtic and 
(iermanic peoples, for instance, long 
before we have the slightest reason to 
believe that these can have come into 
intimate relation with the civilisations of 
the South and East, both climate and soil 
were unquestion a l)ly favourable, and local 
civilisations cannot but have been origin- 
ated independently. As has been well said, 
“ Man everywhere has the same huml)le 
beginnings ” ; and, uj) to a certain point, 
which is found to be, in fact, far later 
than the irK'Cj^tion of some kind of culture, 
he will satisfy his primitive needs and 
desires in very much tlie same ways. 

Ihider certain conditions, known 
to have arisen independently in many 
different regions of the earth, articles of 
luxury and art, irrefragable witnesses to 
inci]>ient civilisation, begin to be produced 

e , spontaneously. To what re- 

opontaneous ' , * i i 

... mote periods have not cave 

C.v.h..t.on 

n uropc artistic effort in the 

valleys of Gaul ? And what credit, in 
reason, can be given to Greece, or even to 
Rome, for the elaborate social order of the 
Teutonic tribes, which was of ancient 
standing when first the Romans pene- 
trated beyond the Danube and Rhine ? 
So well rooted in the soil, so potent and 
so widely diffused were the Teutonic and 
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Celtic social systems, that in the history 
of our actual civilisation they are factors 
as worthy of consideration as the influences 
of Rome, Greece, or Palestine. If Graeco- 
Roman Christianity came greatly to modify 
them in the end, they had, perhaps, ere 
that, modified Christianity itself hardly 
less ; and the social superiority^ of the 
northern and western adherents of the 
now dominant religion is probably as 
much due to character and habits deve- 
loped before ever its creed was formulated, 
as the dominance of the Turkish peoples 
in the Islamic system is undoubtedly due 
to social characteristics evolved in tin 
oases and steppe- lands of Central Asia fai 
back in the “ Times of Ignorance.’' 

Let it, therefore, he understood that in 
the following pages it is not necessarily 
the whole origin of European civilisation 
that is being set forth, but the modi- 
fication and heightening of probabh 
pre-existent European culture by the first 
influences of the Nearer East which can 
be supposed to have reached it. Of t fiesta 
influences the effect is to some extent a 
matter of inference only. We cannot 
always, or. indeed, often, point with aii\ 
assurance to actual results of their action 
In great part wc must still be conttuit 
with little more than a demonstration 
that directly along certain lines of com- 
munication, or indirectly through certain 
intermediaries, the civilisations of the 
South could, or did, come into relation 
with European areas at an early age. 

The sea routes which wen' 
_ ® most likely to be used in ruder 

« p ♦ by Levantine manners. 

»ea Koutes leaving the Nile estuaries 

or the Syrian ports — which, as a matter ot 
fact, are known to have been most used — 
are: that which followed the littoral of Asia 
Minor to Rhodes, whence it bifurcated, to 
Crete on the one hand, and to the Tigear, 
isles and coasts on the other ; or that strik- 
ing across the narrow strait to Cyprus, and 
thence by way of Rhodes, or directly, to 
Crete. In connection with both these 
routes, the importance of Crete and 
Rhodes, and especially the former, must 
be obvious. Thence the Cyrenean and 
Carthaginian projections of Africa were 
reached with greater ease than by way 
of the littoral to west of Egypi, 
which, for some hundreds of miles, is 
(lesert, reef-girt, almost harbourless, and 
pitilessly vexed by an on-shore wind. 
From Carthage, Sicily and the Italian 



THE GREAT SEA ROUTES OF ANCIENT CIVILISATION 

Along the routes marked in this map lay the course of -ffigean and Phoenician civilisation. The importance of Crete 
and Rhodes in the spreading of civilisation is clearly seen; they may be called the “half-way houses” between 
Mesopotamian culture, with its seat in the valley of the Euphrates, and Egyptian culture, in the valley of the Nile. 


peninsula were readily accessible, or the 
Gibraltar strait and the Iberian shores 
could be made after coasting a littoral 
much kinder to navigation than that 
between Egypt and the w(!stern bight of 
the Syrtis. 

The land routes in chief were also two. 


The Nile valley, closed by desert on the 
western side, had com[)aratively 
^ easy acce.ss to the great natural 

j ^ ^ road which, leading northwards 

through Syria, jiasses at first 
along the Palestinian littoral, and then 
through the central cleft lietween the 
Lebanons to the Orontes valley. Mesopo- 
tamian traders, following up the Euphrates 
till they had left the desert part of its 
course behind them, fell into this same road 


('appadocian plateau, whence it descended 
the Sangarius and debouched, like the 
hrst route, on either the north-western or 
the western coast of Anatolia. 

In speaking of sucli land routes, wx‘ do 
not, of course, mean to imply the existence 
of any made road, nor even of a single 
track. When most definite, tliey jirobably 
lesembled the Syrian Pilgrim Way — a 
skein of separate j)aths now spreading 
widely, nov/ running into and across one 
another ; and doubtless the early tracks 
diverged far more than this, and making 
great elbows, followed now one valley, 
now another, to meet again only after 
many days. One of the great lines from 
Mesopotamia to the western Anatolian 
coast, that described last in our enumera- 


in the region of Ale[)po and Antioch, tion, came to be defined more strictly 
Thence by the easy passes which turn the than the rest, ])erha|)s by the Kings of 
southern end of Mount Amanus, the com- Nineveh and their “ Hittitc ” rivals and 


bined caravans reached Tarsus, penetrated allies in Cappadocia, and was known in the 
Taurus by the gap of the Cilician Gates, Persian era to the Greeks as the Royal 
and found themselves on the jdatcau of ' Road “ of all who go up into 

Asia Minor with a choice of easy routes Asia.” But at the much earlier 

leading either to the rich western littoral, . time with which we are most 

or the north-western straits, and from • concerned, the influences of the 


any and every point offering safe passage 
to South-eastern Europe. This was the 
only land route for Egyptian civilisation. 
But the Mesopotamian had an alternative 
one, leading by way of the upper Tigris 
valley to the north of Taurus and the 


East did not rush westward torrent- wise 
in one bed, but soaked slowly, finding a 
way now here, now there, in one general 
westward direction, and sending offshoots 
far out to right and left of the main 
streams. 
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It has been said that there is evidence 
of the routes just indicated having been, 
in fact, those most used. It is upon these 
lines, and no others, that we find certain 
remarkable focuses of early culture dis- 
posed as half-way houses between the Meso- 
potamian and Egyptian civilisations on the 
one hand, and continental Europe on the 
other. These are, in relation to the sea 
routes, first, the ])rehistoric ^Egean 
civilisation, focused from the first in 
Crete, l)ut extended to all isles and 
peninsulas of. South-eastern Europe from 
Cyprus to Sardinia and Spain ; and, 
secondly, the Phoenician, originated on 
the Syrian coast, but focused also at a 
later time at a second point much farther 
west — namely, on that Cartliaginian pro- 
jection, whence lay easy sea-ways to Sicily 
and Italy and all the western seas. Hard 
by the Egyptian land route lay this same 
Phoenician society ; while all about its 
]ioint of junction with the Euphrates 
road, on both its continuations north- 
westward, and on the northern road from 
Mesopotamia so soon as tliis had passed 
Eu])hrates, was established the singular 
but as yet little understood 
a -way civilisation which we call 
Hittite. How early we may 
assume the latter s existence 
in North Syria is still doubtful ; but since 
the discoveries of Winckler at Boghaz Keui, 
there is little question that it was focused 
in ])rehistoric time in Northern Cappa- 
docia, whence its influence secans to have 
radiated southward to the confines of 
Palestine, and westward to Lydia and 
almost the shore of the iEgean Sea. It 
is to this North Cappadocian region 
that the Tigris route from Assyria and 
Babylonia, which was afterwards the Per- 
sian “ Royal Road,” tended. Among these 
civilisations the most imjxjrtant for our 
present purpose is the iEgean, because 
its geographical area touched at some point 
all the westward roads, whether by sea or 
land ; and, moreover, because it is the 
one which actual evidence both dates from 
the remotest antiquity and most clearly 
])roves to have been ojierative on Europe, 
especially on the most exjiansive of its early 
cultures, the Hellenic. The recent explora- 
tion of Crete, due in the main to Messrs. 
Arthur Evans and Federico Halbhcrr, has 
enhanced enormously the significance of 
the civilisation revealed to the modern 
world at Hissarlik and Mycenae by the 
laitli and fervour of Hc'nry Schliemann. 


We are now assured of certain facts ot 
much moment to our inquiry. Firstly, 
that this civilisation was developed origin- 
ally from its rudest beginnings within the 
.Egean area itself. This is proved by 
evidence of the uninterrupted evolution 
of fabrics and decoration, especially in 
ceramic ware, produced at Cnossus irom 
_ the dawn of the historic 

f Hellenic period right back to 

Calfor. Neolithic time. At various 

points in this long retrocession 
we can jdace the Cnossian culture in 
synchronic relation with the Egyptian 

by the presence both of Egyptian objects 
in the Ai^gean strata, and .Egean in the 
Egyptian. These jioints correspond with 
the highest devclojirnents respectively 
of the New, Middle, and Old Pliaraonic 
Empires — moments at which we should 
naturally cx})ect to find evidt'iicc of inter- 
national communication. The earliest 
l)oint indicated by these synchronisms 
lies possibly as far back as the First 
Dynasty, if certain vases, exported 
apparently from the .T^>gean as vehicles 
for colouring mattei*, and found by 
Dr. Petrie at Abydos, are acce])ted as ot 
the remote date to which their discoverer 
attributed them ; but in any case the con- 
temporaneity of some part of the Old 
Empire ])eriod with the .^{gean civilisa* 
tion is assured, and that, moreover, wlien 
the latter was already far advanced 
beyond its rudest origins, as rejiresented 
by the contents of the thick strata of 
yellow clay which underlie the earliest 
structures at Cnossus. 

Thus is the indigenous origin of .Egean 
civilisation assured. So also is the in- 
dependence of its after development. 
The typical Cretan pottery, known as 
the ” Kamares ” style and lineally 
descended from Neolithic ware, which 
attained, about the acme of the Pharaonic 
Middle Em[)ire a i)eiTection both of fabric 
and ornament worthy of the highest 
ceramic })roducts of any age, 


remained al)solutely distinct 

Civilisation 
is Native 


The same independence cha- 
racterises a later ceramic 
product of the ^Egean, a glazed ware with 
monochrome decoration, which went into 
Egypt abundantly under the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and especially when Amen- 
hotep IV., ” Khuenaten,” was reigning 
in his new capital at Tell-el-Amarna. Nor 
is /Egeem art distinctive only in its 
humbler products. I'lie frescoes, the 
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THESEION TEMPLE, ATHENS : DORIC ORDER OF ARCHITECTURE 
The perfection of the Hellenic style, derived from ^gean architecture. 5th century B.C. 


plaster reliefs, the chased work in precious 
metals, the ivory carvings, and the gem 
intaglios of tlie .^gcan area, of which Sir 
Cliarles Newton said thirty years ago that 
they were not to be confounded with pro- 
ducts of any other glyptic art, show the 
devclo])ment and retention of an in- 
dividual iiaturalisti'c style — a style 
which reacted on the fresco paintings 
of Egypt itself under Khuenaten. 
Finally, to clinch the ])roof of its 
indej)endence with the strongest pos- 
sible argument, the /Egean civilisa- 
tion, as soon as it became articulate, 
evolved for itself, in Crete at any rate, 
a system of writing, displayed to us 
on some thousands of surviving clay 
documents, which was ])urely its own, 
and cannot be interjneted by com- 
parison with any other known scrijd. 

Secondly, it is now known that 
tliis civilisation, of remote indigenous 
origin and independent develojmient, 
reached a very high j)oint of achieve- 
ment in many res|)ects which afford 
the best -known tests of culture — 
namely, in its artistic ])roducts, ex- 
tant examj)les of which offer ample 
evidence of wonderfully close study 
of natural forms, of mastery of 
decorative principles and their exe- 
cution, and of a sort of idealistic 
quality, which has been rightly 
called a premonition of the later 
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Hellenic ” ; also, in 
architectural construc- 
tion and the organisa - 
tion of domestic com- 
fort, as dis])layed in the 
])alaces at Cnossus and 
Phsestus, with their 
su]:)erposed stories, 
their broad stairwav s 
of many flights, theii 
rich ornament, theii 
arrangements for ad- 
mitting air and light, 
and their astonishing 
systems of sanitation 
and drainage. Tlie 
written doc umcn t s 

found, though still 
undeciphered, plainly 
attest an advanced 
knowledge of account- 
keeping and correspon- 
dence. The frescoes and 
gem scenes, as well as 
many surviving objects 
of luxury, attest the existence of a leisured 
and pleasure-loving class; and, lastl3% the 
tribute-tallies of Cnossus sup])ort the in- 
ference which is legitimately drawn from 
the uniformity of certain material objects 
all over the /Egean area at certain periods 



TEMPLE OF WINGLESS VICTORY : IONIC ORDER 
The perfection of the second Hellenic style, refined from the Doric, 
probably in the first place by Asiatic Greeks. Fifth century B.C. 
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— notably that contemporaneous with the 
earlier part of the Eighteenth Egyptian 
Dynasty — and also from the wide range of 
certain place-names, that there was an 
extensive imperial organisation. The centre 
of this empire, as well as the original focus 
of the civilisation, was almost beyond ques- 
tion in Crete. The prejudice in favour of 
other focuses raised by the priority of 
/Egean discoveries elsewhere, especially 
those made in the Argolid, has been greatly 
weakened by demonstration of the su})erior 
catholicity and quality of Cretan culture, 
and by recognition of the failure of Mycerne 
to offer evidence of anything like the same 
antiquity. And no more need be said here 
to counteract it than that, if Buckle’s 
statement of the climatic and geographical 
conditions necessary to the first develoj)- 
ment and upward progress of culture l)e 
sound, those conditions were never present 
in plenitude anywhere in the ^Egean area 
except in Crete. There are found in the 
most conspicuous degree the combination 
of these geographical features —large tracts 
of fertile and deep lowland soil ; moun- 
tains so situated as to cause abundant 
Tu r f i Precipitation, and so high as 
of store snow against the early 

?s. .f.** summer ; absence of both 
swamps and desert areas ; and 
a climate not jirone to extremes. 

Like all other high civilisations the 
Egean both borrowed and lent. Since 
its debts could be contracted only with 
contemporary cultures as high as its own, 
they were owed mainly to Egypt and 
Babylonia, while its loans went out 
chiefly to lower civilisations further re- 
moved than itself from the eastern centres, 
those, namely, of the European continent. 
As regards Egypt, something has been said 
already of its intercourse with the Egean 
in all ages of the latter’s prehistoric 
])eriod. The evidence of that intercourse, 
known even before the exploration of 
Crete, was fairly abundant, though 
limited almost entirely to later ages of 
Egean culture, often called particularly 
“ Mycenaean.” The ” pre- Cretan ” case 
was set forth very concisely in a })aper 
read before the Royal Society of Literature 
in 1897 by Professor Flinders Petrie, who 
enumerated the objects of Egyptian fabric 
or style found on Egean sites, notably at 
Mycenae, and in Cyprus and Rhodes ; 
and of objects of Egean style or fabric 
found in Egypt, notably at Thebes, 
Memphis and Tell-el-Amariia, and in the 


Fayum. One word ol warning only 
may be added — that the occurrence ol 
such imported objects, especially if they 
be of the amulet class, on a site of a certain 
date does not necessarily imply exact 
contemporaneity with the period at whicli 
the objects were actually produced ; for 
they may well have been carried hither 
A ^ thither in the stream of 

trade lor some time ere coming 

'T. 1‘est, and been long preserved 

Taught us 

Cypriote and Rhodian tombs, for example, 
in which scarabs and other Egyptian 
objects of the Eighteenth Pharaonic 
Dynasty have been found, are probably 
considerably later than that dynasty. 

Crete has largely reinforced this evidence, 
not only by throwing it back to a much 
earlier time than that of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, but by jiroving that in its later 
periods Egean art had come to be con- 
siderably modified, both in forms and in 
motives and treatment of decoration, by 
the art of Egy})t. We have then to do, 
not merely with mutually imported objects, 
but. much more than was previously 
understood, with the mutual action of 
influences — the strongest ])ossil)le proof 
of close intercourse. On the Egean side, 
our sole concern at present, are now found 
scenes represented in fresco-painting or 
metal-work — for example, the mural 
scene with a river and palms at Cnossus, 
and the well-known cat-hunting scene 
inlaid on a Mycenaean poniard — and also 
decorative motives which are of obvious 
Egyptian parentage. Other motives pro- 
claim their alien origin by more or less 
mistaken treatment. The best instance 
in point is the use made of the lotus 
motive in Greece and the isles, where the 
flower was never domiciled. 

For influences of the Mesopotamian 
civilisation we have to look in the main 
to the early civilisations of Syria and Asia 
Minor ; but evidence is not wholly wanting 
, , on Egean sites. A Babylonian 

Egyp“ n*d cylinder came to light at Cnos- 

Mesopotamia 


sus ; the fashion of 


especially female, as shown in 
Egean frescoes and gems, is very like 
the Babylonian, from whatever primitive 
garments it had been developed ; and in 
other respects also the intaglio class of 
Egean art products shows at least as 
much Mesopotamian as Egyptian in- 
fluence. It has borrowed the decoration of 
both cylinders and scarabs ; but it proves 
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PALLAS ATHENA, THE MAIDEN GODDESS OF ATHENS 
One of the chief grloiies of the art of sncient Greece left to the modern world. Athena was the goddess and 
protectress of Athens, and her statue stood at the heifTht ol the Acropolis, dominating the city. 
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THE SUPREME MONUMENT OF ANCIENT GREECE LEFT TO THE MODERN WORLD 
Venus of Milo, one of the noblest examples of Greek art, and one of the most famous statues extant. 
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its essential independence all the time by 
never adopting the forms of either of those 
characteristic alien vehicles of glyptic art. 

Lastly, in the most important of all 
aspects of early civilisation — the religious — 
we now know that the JEge'dn approxi- 
mated very closely to the old civilisations 
to south and east of it. The main idea 
. of itscult was that which seems 
Religious have been the oldest and the 

most dominant in such cults — 
Early Times worship of the re- 

])roductive force of Nature. This idea was 
embodied, as soon as divinities were 
imagined in human shape, in feminine form, 
the desired relation of divinity to humanity 
being exj:)ressed by the addition of a son- 
consort. How far other features of this 
( ult, common to the south-eastern lands — 
such as the descent of the son to the 
human race, his })eriodical death at the 
hands of the latter, and his joyful resur- 
rection — were })resent, we do not yet 
know. It would probably be false to 
iiscribe the presence of this cult idea in 
.‘Egean civilisation to any foreign influence, 
for it seems to be a necessary expression 
of the religious sense of many peoples, 
and is as likely to have been as indigenous 
in the case of Rhea and Zeus (to give the 
Divine j)air their j)ossible .digean names) as 
in those of Isis and Osiris, or Ashtaroth and 
Tarnmuz-Adon. But we may note first 
that here was a vital bond of affinity 
ludween the yEgean folk and their main- 
land neighbours on east and south, and 
second, that long before historic Hellenic 
times the former had arrived at that essen- 
tial condition of progressive civilisation, an 
anthropomorphic conception of divinity. 

Enough has now been said to show 
thatiEgean civilisation was both a broad 
channel through which influences of Asiatic 
and Egyptian culture could and did flow, 
and also in itself of such importance as to 
be likely to exert influence on nascent 
civilisation in Europe. To see whether 

The Greek 

DebMoi«ge.n Succeeded 
Civili.Mion ll own area, the 

Hellenic culture of the his- 
toric age, about whose action, exerted in- 
directly on all subsequent civilisation, there 
is no possible doulit. And at the outset 
stress must be laid on the fact that we are 
dealing, in resjiect of Ihe two civilisations 
in question, with one and the same geo- 
graphical area. There is here no question, 
of alien influences de})enclent on short or 
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long communications by sea or land. The 
Hellenic race, if indeed to be distinguished 
from all elements in the earlier iEgean, 
came into the very domain of the latter, 
and experienced by actual contact the full 
force of the pre-existent culture. This being 
so, the probability of heavy debts having 
been contracted by the later culture to the 
earlier is enormous ; and it becomes all 
but certainty when the few facts which 
we know about the early history of the 
Hellenic peoples proper come to be con- 
sidered in the light of ascertained general 
laws governing the relations of inter- 
mingled races. 

It is clear that the Hellenic tradition of 
a great descent of peoples from the north 
into mainland Greece and the western 
isles, about 1000 B.C., enshrines substantial 
fact. These peoples, possessed of iron 
weapons, were superior to the ^Egean folk 
in war, but evidently inferior in the softer 
social arts. The Greeks called them 
Dorians, a name afterwards associated 
with the most distinctive, but the least 
cultivated, of the historic races of the 
])eninsula — a race, however, possessed in 
its full form of tlie conception 
Emerging city-state ; which im- 

o IS one the subordination of the 

Hellenism to the corporate- 

body, and was the chief social message to 
be taught thereafter by the Greek to the 
world. 

Without calling these invaders by any 
one name, or supposing Northern folk to 
have made then their first appearance in 
the iEgean area, we may safely see in thi- 
(ireek tradition the record of a cataclysmic 
change out of which historic Hellenism wa- 
to issue at the last. In proof of the invader’s 
inferiority in the useful arts we have the 
undoubted fact that the command of the 
Greek seas, formerly held by Cretans and 
other iEgean folk, passed for some cen* 
turies into Semitic hands — the hands o 1 
those Sidonian Phoenicians whose coming, 
but as yet incomplete, '' thalassocracy,'^ is 
reflected in the most important of con- 
temporary documents, the Homeric lays, 
and, under the lead of the Tyrians, was to 
grow greater yet. To illustrate their 
inferiority in the luxurious arts we have 
the dry, uninventive style of artistic 
decoration known as the “ Geometric,” 
which also lasted for some centuries. It 
is evident that the newcomers were con- 
quering soldiers, who destroyed, but could 
not of their own virtue create. 






GREAT CITY OF ANCIENT CIVILISATION: THE BUILDING OF CARTHAGE BY DIDO 
From the oaintingr by Turner, in the National Gallery. 
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Now, the course of events after all 
such conquests, if permanent but not 
exterminative, is the same. The rude 
military invaders, finding themselves de- 
ficient in woman-folk, take not only slaves 
but wives from the civilised peopfie of the 
soil. The resultant children tend more and 
more, as time goes on, to be influenced 
t)y their native mothers. In them previous 
culture begins to revive, and ere many 
generations are past, so completely is the 
new race assimilated by the old that the 
language in general use is that not of 
the conquerors but of the conquered. 

For a crucial instance we need look no 
further than to the after history of the Nor- 
man invader's of our own island ; and we 
might almost assume, were there no actual 
memorials of the fact, that the civilisation 
which arose anew in the .Dgean area, after 
the tumultuous period reflected in the 
Homeric lays and the Greek tradition of 
early Asiatic colonisation, was largely 
influenced by what had been there in the 
Aegean Age. Ther*e is, however, proof that 
such was indeed the fact. As will presently 
be pointed out, the long per'iod of unrest had 
allowed other alien influences to 
Hellas and UeWds, notably the Sem- 

L* itic fr'om Phoenicia. But be- 

Conquerors appeal's to be Asiatic, 

and also beside what was new and dis- 
tinctively Hellenic in the historic culture, 
whicii became jrrominent fi'om the ninth 
centui'y onwards (and this includes such 
all-im})or*tant featui'es as the conceptions 
of a su])i'eme Father-God, and of the 
city-state — an idea of social oi'der as 
obdurate to southern influences as our 
own (jermanic social order has pri'oved) — 
beside all this, the “ non-Hellenic ” ele- 
ments in the civilisation are almost 
entirely such as may Ire referred to Aegean 
prrototyjres. Hellenic art, which flourished 
pre-eminently among the non-Dorian in- 
habitants, is distinguished from Eastern 
art by just those distinctive qualities of 
both realism and idealism which dis- 
tinguished the highest art of the ^Egean 
Age. Hellenic religion has for its oldest, 
most universal, and most popular deities 
various feminine impersonations, indistin- 
guishable from the earlier Mother-Goddess. 
The chief of these is the unwedded Artemis- 
Aphrodite, supreme patroness of life 
all through the historic p)eriod of pagan 
Greece, the essential features of whose 
cult are still dominant in the observance 
of the Greek peasant -worshi})p)ers of the 
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Christian Virgin. Hellenic cult is full of 
interesting survivals of the Tree and Stone 
ritual amply attested in ^Egean cult. 
Hellenic custom retained many traces 
of a matriarchal system, app)ropriate to 
a society exclusively devoted to the Great 
Mother, whom Hellas took in name and 
actual primitive form to her p^antheon 
under the names of Rhea and 
Kybele. The Dorian and 
. ‘p Ionian styles ©f architecture 

m rcccc directly afliliated to the 

iEgean as revealed in Mycenecan tombs 
and Cnossian frescoes, and the Greek 
house is a developmient of the earlier 
domestic ])lan. Certain notable excepv 
tions go far to prove the rule. The dress 
of the up)})er class, and the fashion of 
body-armour and weap)ons, seem to have 
been determined henceforth by the 
new folk. These are just the features 
in civilisation which conquering invaders 
would naturally introduce and retain. 
It is hardly necessary to add that if 
Aegean civilisation seriously influenced 
that of historic Hellas, it seriously 
influenced at second hand that of Western 
and Central Euro])c. 

Hellenic civilisation, however, was per- 
haps not the only medium through which 
/Egean influence affected inner Euro]:)e. 
In Scandinavian tomb- furniture certain 
])resumably foreign decorative motives, 
notably the returning sjdral and the 
iriqitetra, which are identical with charac- 
teristic yEgean tyj)cs, make their appear- 
ance in the first part of the local Bronze 
Age ; and these have been noticed also, 
at a slightly later period, in the art of 
early Ireland, at that time the most 
civilised of the British Isles. In point of 
form also some Northern weaj)ons in 
bronze resemble those of the Far South. 
If the sp)iral motive stood alone, the 
affiliation of this distant decorative art 
to the iEgean would be very doubtful, 
since Nature, whether through the forms 
mu Mr assumed by vegetable tendrils 
cr gean animal horns, or through 
those ol shavings of wood or 
^ metal, might easily have sug- 
gested the ornament independently. But 
taken together with other related motives, 
and the evidence of assimilation of weapon- 
forms, these spirals raise a presumption 
in favour of an early obligation of North 
Europe to ^Egean civilisation. A possible 
explanation of this fact, if fact it be, has 
been found in the communication which 




ATHENS IN THE HEIGHT OF HEK CIVILISATION : THE ACROPOLIS RECONSTRUCTED 
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appears to have been created by the 
.d^vgean demand for Baltic amber ; and 
early ways for this traffic have been 
traced by Dr. Arthur Evans up the 
Adriatic, and also overland from the 
.E^gean shores to the Danube basin, 
whence, from a |)oint near the later 
('arniintum, a combined route ran up the 
Moldau to the Elbe system. Further, it 
is the opinion of Professor Montelius 
and some other archaeologists that not 
only certain bronze forms and decorative 
motives, but the usage of this metal 
itself was derived in Scandinavia from 
the south, somewhere before looo B.c. 
Since ]iure copj)er and ])ure tin hardly 
occur in Sweden among objects of this age, 
it has l)ecn held that the bronze was 
imported ready made in the mass. But 
Sweden contains large natural copper 
(lejK)sits, and tin is also found ; and, 
therefore, this opinion is not universally 
accej)ted. Indeed, some authorities reverse 
the debt, and actually derive Aegean 
knowledge of bronze from Euro])e. If, 
however, the first derivation be ever 
])roved, we shall have to refer the first 


Commercial 
Communication 
with Europe 


use of metal weajions — an 
enormous step forward in 
social progress — in North 
and Central Europe to the 


Southern civilisations, such as the Egyp- 


tian, which had certainly known and used 


the location of the chief cemetery, presents 
both in character and development an 
extraordinarily close parallel to that of the 
Aegean Geometric Age. About the same 
])eriod we know also that a civilisation was 
in progress in the fertile lands round the 
head of the Adriatic, which is called 


Vencto- Illyrian, and shows even stronger 
evidence of A^Lgean influence 
Inf uences Hallstatt culture ; as, 

in cs ern might be expected, if 

it be remembered that in 


Southern and Central Italy, as well as 
Sicily, forms and decoration, obviously 
learned from .E)gean civilisation, as well a.^ 
actual imported Aegean objects, liad been 
plentiful ever since the bloom of the 
Aegean age. A visit to the local collections 
in Syracuse, Bari, and Ancona, will estab- 
lish this fact to the satisfaction of any 
archa'ologist. These two civilisations, that 
of the Salzkammergut and that of the 
North Adriatic lands, have important bear- 
ing on the development of all Western 
Europe ; for we know that the Celtic 
})eoplcs, who penetrated south of the 
Al|)s in the sixth and fifth centuries 
B.C., learned much from both, and espe- 
cially from the second ; and graves, fur- 
nished after they had been pressed back 
again into Switzerland and Gaul, show 
abundant evidence of what is called sub- 


Ailgean influence — that is, of form and 


i)ronze for at least a thousand years before ornament probably derived ultimately from 
we find it in Sweden. It is sometimes main- Aegean culture, but indirectly, or after 
tained that Cyprus was the first, and long undergoing considerable degradation, 
the sole, source of copper, which travelled Through various subsequent interme- 
north by way of Asia Minor and the Aegean diaries, notably the Belgic tribes, these 
to Hungary and inner Europe ; but this is derivatives passed ultimately to our own 
not |)roved. In any case, for some reason, islands, and we find their influence opera- 
bronze seems to have become known to live on early English art. 
the Scandinavians and Danes earlier than At the same time it is necessary to add 
to the Gallic j)eoples. that this derivation of the higher develop- 

Yet more evidence is there of possible ments of mid-European and Scandinavian 
.Egean communication with Central culture in the Bronze and Early Iron ages 
Europe after the introduction of iron, from the influence of Aegean civilisation is 
which seems not to have reached Scandi- far from certain, whatever be the case for 
navia till almost the Christian Era. Tran- the Adriatic lands. Know- 

sylvanian, Russian, and Balkan graves ledge obtained since Dr. 

have yielded to recent explorers abund- ** * .. Evans and Dr. Montelius 

ante of t)oth weapons and decorated first expressed their views, 

articles of personal use and adornment, especially in regard to the so-called Neo- 
closely resembling fabrics in the later lithic or “ Butmir ’’ pottery, which has a 
periods of Aegean civilisation. Further into very wide range in South-Eastern Central 
the European continent we have again the Europe, has not strengthened their case, 
various evidence of the early Iron Age ' but rather tended to suggest that the con- 
graves of the Salzkammergut on the south- tinental culture developed independently 
eastern fringe of the Bavarian plain. This to, though in a parallel direction with, that 
** Hallstatt '' culture, as it is called, from of the southern peninsulas and isles. If 
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this view ultimately prevail, it will illustrate 
the opinion, to which we personally incline, 
tliat the derivation of civilisations, one 
fi c)m another in early times, is the exception 
and not the rule, except in respect of minor 
matters. 

Two other intermediary civilisations of 
the South-east remain to be considered — 
the Hittite and the Phcenician. The 
first is still, unfortunately, very little 
known to us, and we are hardly in a posi- 
tion to say much about its influence 
on Europe until more small objects of 
use and ornament have been discovered 
on Hittite sites. The general facts so far 
ascertained, which make such influence 
probable, are these. This civilisation, 
characterised and distinguished from all 
others by a very individual art, and by a 
system of writing apparently independent 
of tile Mesopotamian and Egyptian sys- 
tems, but in its later development show- 
ing kinship to Mediterranean systems, lay 
across all the mainland routes from inner 
Asia and Egypt to South-eastern Europe. 
Its monuments have been found scattered 
thickly from the valley of the Syrian 
V Orontes northwards, to within 
miles of the Black Sea, and 
.. westward to the last iiasses 
Civilisation lead down from the 

Anatolian plateau to the ^gean littoral. 
So far as we can judge at present, its place 
of origin was Cappadocia, but its later 
focus was possibly in North Syria ; while 
its period of florescence ranges back from 
about the sixth century b.c. for at least 
a thousand years. 

It was, as we know from many writ- 
ten records, in frequent collision with 
both Egypt and Assyria, and in its 
southern home and latest period came 
under Mesopotamian domination. As is 
to be expected, therefore, its monuments 
show very strong Mesopotamian, and less 
strong Egyptian, influence. At the last, 
indeed, those of North Syria approximate 
very closely indeed to the contemporary 
Assyrian of the Sargonid Age. At the 
same time, however, they retain sufficient 
individuality never to be mistaken for 
other than Hittite ; they represent facial 
types, dress, and fashion of arms which 
are peculiar ; and the inscriptions they 
bear are always couched in a script 
having no relation to cuneiform writing. 

This vigorous ci vilisation, occupying the 
great land bridge from Asia into Europe 
in the dawn of the historic Hellenic period. 


and eminently receptive of Mesopotamian 
influences, cannot but have been a 
medium through which these reached the 
Aegean Sea, and so told on Europe. But 
this did not take place to any aj)preciable 
extent in what is known as the prehistoric 
period. The Cretan products, and those 
of the other iEgean Isles and mainland 
_ Greece, betray very little Meso- 

potamian influence, and none 
w that we can reasonably trace to 

the Hittites. So far as we can 
see, the ^Egean culture was much more 
ancient than the Hittite, and if there was 
kinship between them we are bound, on 
the evidence, to derive the latter from tlie 
former, and not vice versa. There is a 
certain relation between late iEgeaii art 
and ])roducts of inland Asia Minor, but it 
indicates influence passing eastward rather 
than westward ; and even on the remoter 
.Egcan sites of Asia Minor — Hissarlik, for 
instance — non-Aigean traces are but slight, 
and do not suggest the influence of 
a strong civilisation focused inland.. 

In the early Hellenic Age, on the otlier 
hand, we have to note considerable Mesopo- 
tamian influence on Greek culture, and, at 
the same time, certain evidence of counter 
influence, both sub-ALgean and Grieco- 
Lydian, on Mesopotamia, which is as yet 
not fully understood. But whether both or 
either of these respective influences were 
transmitted through the Hittite civilisation 
is still very doubtful. The Egyptian 
influence on archaic Anatolia, especially 
on Rhodes, and even on the Greek main- 


land, seems clearly to have come by way 
of the sea ; and considering the part 
which the Phoenicians had been playing 
for some time previously as transmitters 
of things eastern, there is a probable alter- 
native. westward route for Mesopotamian 
influence also. In Cyprus, at any rate, this 
influence, which at a certain period has left 
strong traces, certainly came for the most 
part through the western vSemites. The 
claim of the Hittites, however, 
p * ‘ ® is not to be denied altogether. 

Their script seems undoubtedly 
to have been the parent of tne 
Lycian and other local Anatolian systems. 
Phrygian art and writing attest Graeco- 
Lydian influence inland ; Ionian culture 
was certainly not unaffected by the Lydian 
in which many students recognise a western 
offshoot of the Hittite ; and there are a 
few features in Ionian cult and in cult 
representations which seem to be owed 
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ratlier to the religious system of the 
central plateau than to that native to 
the /Egean area. In this state of sus- 
})ense wc must leave the question, adding 
only these final remarks, that Greek tra- 
dition itself ascribed some of the arts and 
luxuries of its civilisation —for example, 
the coining of money — to Lydian inven- 
tion, and also affiliated to Lydia 
^ whole western culture, that 

J. ^ . of Etruria ; while it is an un- 
Phamcians a Mesopo- 

tamian standard of weight-currency 
travelled to the .Egean, and thence 
affected all western commerce, but by what 
channel we do not certainly know. There is 
an unknown quantity in all this problem — 
viz., Lydia. We have reason to suspect the 
latter of a considerable influence on early 
Hellenic civilisation, both as creator and 
t ransrni 1 1 er , bu t mu st awai I f ur ther evidence. 

The part jdayed by the Phcenicians in 
transmitting influences of civilisation from 
luist to West is far more certain, and is 
now much better understood than it was 
a, few years ago. Much vague exaggera- 
tion ol it has l)een swept away by recent 
demonstration that there is ])ractically 
nothing of probalile Phoenician origin in 
the remains of the .Egean culture. The 
script of the latter is wholly independent ; 
the tyj)ical Phoenician vehicles of glyptic 
art, the cylinder and the scarab, were never 
naturalised in tlie early .Egean ; the whole 
})ath of the latter’s artistic develoj)men1 
was distinct ; and the .Egean religious 
representations, once regarded 3*= Semitic, 
arc now seen to be native. On the other 
hand, decadent and derived .Egean forms 
and motives a])})ear among the earliest 
Phoenician known to us. Influence, 
if it passed at all, between the /Egean 
and the Syrian coast lands, in the jue- 
historic age, moved from west to east. 

In short, we now know that the Phoe- 
^ nicians did not begin to spread over the 
sea and influence Europe till 
sylva • * f break up of the Ttgean 

have ?r Written •• 

ance,*ngunge Hellenic myths reflect the 

inception of a Semitic ex- 
pansion, which must be placed after 
1 100 B.c. Even in Homer there is more 
mention ol Greek ships than of Sidonian, 
and the Tyrian power is yet to come. 
7 'he latter pushed westward later, .and 
the founding of Carthage, usually dated 
in the eighth century, marks its first 
great achievement along tho.se distant 
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sea-routes, which certainly the Semites 
had been coming to know during a couple 
of centuries of huckstering trade, even if 
the dependence ol the early Hellenes on 
Phoenician knowledge of these waters has 
been overrated. But, in any case, during 
the interval between the fall of ^Egean 
j)ower and the rise of the Hellenic maritime 
cities these Semites counted for much. 
Even in the light of Cretan discovery, we 
need not question their responsibility for 
the Greek alphabet, and thus, indirectly, 
for the ultimate medium of written com- 
munication used throughout European 
civilisation ; nor need it be doubted that 
Hellenic writers, who trace early instruction 
in trade and barter to visits of Semitic ships 
to their coasts, show real, though limited, 
knowledge of fact. Phcenician factories 
were certainly established on Greek shores, 
and left Semitic forms among later Greek 
place-names ; and it is quite possible 
that political power was exercised at one 
time by Semitic colonists in parts of 
Hellas. Sufficient Phoenician art products 
have been found on archaic Hellenic sites, 
to prove that, in the ])eriod between 1000 
and 500 B.c., the ^gean coasts 
Semitic ^ often visited by these 

r '* 1 *'^^.**^ Such objects are esj)e- 

** cially numerous in Rhodes, a 
convenient stage on the westward sea route, 
and they radiate over not only Ionia and 
the Hellenic lands, but also into the further 
Mediterranean, to Sicily and its neigh- 
bouring islands, to Italy and South Gaul, 
and to Sardinia and Spain. Carthage 
jU'obal)ly had much to say in their 
western distri Imtion. 

Of Semitic influence on archaic Greek 
art there is considerable evidence. After 
the Geometric Age, we find in the Greek 
lands pottery and metal-work showing cer- 
tain motives and arrangement of decora- 
tion foreign to .Egean art, and referable 
ultimately to the Mesopotamian and 
Egyptian. Such are the animals and 
monsters disj^osed in concentric friezes 
and zones on Cypriote bowls, Corin- 
thian vases, and the Cretan shields of 
the Idaeaii Cave. But this influence, 
strong and undoubted as it was, must 
not be over estimated. As the Hellenes 
rose to power, their instinct of sincerity 
and naturalism, inherited from ^Egean 
civilisation, revolted against, and 
triumphed over, this parasitic Semitic 
art, and already in the ninth or eighth 
century we find a Graeco-Lydian influence. 
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i^INEAS AND DIDO: THE QUEEN OF CARTHAGE LISTENING TO THE STORY OF THE SIEGE OF TROY 

From the Painting: by P. Guerin, in the Louvre. 
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whicli owes nothing to Plioenician, break- 
ing back to the east and creating the 
ivories of the Sargonid Age at Nineveh. 
Phoenician objects thenceforward become 
fewer and fewen' in Hellenic strata, and 
in the sixtli century B.c. they virtually 
vanish. By this time Phoenicia had l)e- 
come a subject country, about to give up 
the last ghost of its indepen- 
dence to the Greeks them- 


No Phoenician 
Influence 
in Britain 


selves, as its western offshoot, 
Carthage, was also to surrender 
a lit lie later to anotlier civilisation near akin 
to the Greek. But, needless to say, the 
Semite has had his full rev’cnge for the 
short tenure of his earliest predominance 
in European waters. The fall of Phoenicia 
cleared the w'ay for another Semitic family 
to capture international trade, and, first 
with one creed and then another, to conquer 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the World. 

There are, of course, possibilities of 
direct Phoenician intercourse with non- 
Hediterranean Europe — for example, with 
our own south-western coasts ; but they 
need not detain us. For whether certain 
Semiles came to Cornwall in quest of tin 
or no, it is certain that by these no 
lasting influence of civilisation passed in 
to us. Neither the religion, the speech, 
nor the script of Britain owed them any- 
thing. Recent scholarship tends to dis- 
credit any Semitic element even in our 
sout h - west ern j >1 a cc- n ames . 

Such, in brief outline, are the channels 
through which the civilisations of the 
South-eastern river-valleys could communi- 
cate with primitive Europe. It is easier to 
point them out than to say exactly what 
flowed along them. Seldom can so definite 
a debt be recorded as that under which 
we lie to the Semites of Pluenicia, for I he 
names and the forms of the w’ritten 
characters whicli, presumably, they them- 
_ ^ . selves had borrowed from 

of oii/**^**^* Egypt, and modified ere they 

P‘i-^sed them w^est wards. 

Usually the obligation must be 
stated much more vaguely, being confined, 
as in the case of ^Egcan influences, to little 
more than a general responsibility for 
the spirit, and for many forms of the ex- 
pression, of the first great artistic growth 
on the mainland soil of Europe, as well as 
for certain persistent and dynamic features 
in South European cults. 


Thus, it becomes even more apparent 
at the end of our discussion than it w^as 
at the lieginning that when all has been 
said about influences of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, and influences of the inter- 
mediate civilisations of the iEgean, Syria, 
and Asia Minor, only a very small part of 
the whole story of incijiicnt European 
civilisation has been told. Nor is it to be 
expected that the origin of our culture 
should be capable of being adequately 
expressed in terms of other cultures, 
developed at a great distance and under 
different geographical conditions. Civilisa- 
tions, destined to he living growths, s])ring, 
it seems, of themselves, and the debts which 
they can incur at tlie first are very small 
and mostly in small things. It is only when 
they are come to adult estate, have bred 
men of wealth and leisure with open 
and receptive minds, and have broken 
through file geographical barriers about 
them, that they begin to borrow at 
large. 

One of the intermediate civilisations 
of whicli we have treated, the .Egean, 
the only one whose own origins are fairly 
well known, offers i)roof in point. Its 
remains indicate Init trifling 

^ obligations to neighbouring 

Childhood T- ^ i. i n if 

ofEurooe ‘>11 a very late period, 

of Europe 

Third Minoan. Thereafter, in the space 
of two or three generations, the 
evidence of its debt increases at a 
wholly disproportionate rate. So too, 
no doubt, in the misty period of the child- 
hood of Central and Western Euro])e, 
little was borrowed from abroad that w'as 
essential to civilisation ; and the lieavy 
obligations wliich we owe to the Eastern 
lancls fall in ages much more recent. 
They fall, in fact, in those times which 
saw the Anatolian cult of Kybtde and 
Attis, the Egyptian cult of Isis and Horus- 
Harpocrates, the Mesopotamian cult of 
Mithra, and, far more momentous, of 
course, than these, Christianity — Hebrew 
in origin if modified by Greek concej)- 
tions — brought by a greater intermediary 
civilisation than any with which we have 
had to deal, to the knowledge of inner 
European races already long emerged 
from savagery, and able and eager to 
borrow. 

1 David George Hogarth 
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THE TRIUMPH OF RACE 

WHY ONE NATION CONQUERS ANOTHER 

BY DR. G. ARCHDALL REID 


F is a familiar fact that offspring 
resemble their parents on the whole, 
but differ from them in details. For 
example, the child of a human being is 
always another, but never an exactly 
similar, human being. 

These differences in detail are of two 
sorts, inborn and acquired. Inborn or 
innate differences arise “ by nature ” ; 
the child is inherently unlike the parent — 
taller or shorter, fairer or darker, and so 
fortli. Acquired differences, on the other 
hand, are due to the conditions under 
which parents and childien have lived. 
Thus, owing to better or worse surround- 
ings, the child may develop better or 
worse than the parent and so be taller or 
shorter, or a greater exposure to weather 


may render him darker or fairer. 

it was formerly believed by scientific 
men, and is still believed by the ])ublic, 
that traits acquired l)y the jiarent 
tended to be inherited by the 
child — that is, reproduced as 
Inherit inborn traits. Thus it was suj)- 
posed tliat if a man were madt‘ 
strong by exercise, or injured by accident, 
his child would tend to inherit, in some 
degree at least, the acquired lienefit or 
injury, and as a result be naturally stronger 
or more defective than the parent was at 
the start. 


But very prolonged and careful investi- 
gation has proved that this is certainly an 
error. For example, though for ceons 
human beings have been learning to speak 
and walk, and make a multitude of other 
acquirements, yet none of these are ever 
inherited. In fact, owing to the evolution 
of memory and the retrogression of 
instinct, man, of all animals, acquires the 
most and inherits the least. Every child 
has to begin afresh and learn what its 
ancestors learnt ; all are born ignorant ; 
none speak or walk “ naturally.'' Each 
starts where the parent began, not where 
he left off. The ]>arental traits, if repro- 
duced at all, are always of the same kind in 
th'^ ''hild as in the parents, and appear in 


the same way. 'I'hat is, the inborn traits 
of the parent are always inborn in the 
offspring ; the acquired traits are never 
anytliiug but acquirements resulting 
from the same causes as they did in the 
})arent. In l)rief, the acquirements of 
the parent are never transmuted into 
inborn characteristics in the 


cl 1 i 1 d . They are n e ver inherited . 


Acquired 
Traits not 

Hereditary inborn differences— 7'r/m7- 

iions, as they are termed technicallv — 
tend to be inherited. 

Thus, if the })arent is naturally darkei 
than the grandparent, the child tends in 
colour to resemble the former more than 
the latter. Since the child may vary from 
the ])arent in the same direction as the 
latter varied from the grandparent, these 
inborn differences may be accentuated in 
subsequent generations. It is due to this 
fact that jdant and animal breeders liave 
improved domesticated species. Thev 
are able to l)enetit the individual l)y 
im]n'oving his surroundings, but the race 
they can imj)rove only by breeding from 
the l)est. In other words, when they 
have the latter end in view, they must 
build on natural variations, not on 
acquirements. 

One of the most important problems in 
the whole range of science is the question 
as to what causes offspring to differ in this 
inborn, natural way from their parents. 
Many tlieories have been formulated, 
and the subject is still to some extent 
under discussion ; but the evidence is 
overwhelming that variations — natural 
differences — are not generally 
caused, as most people believe, 
ro em anything that happens to the 

o cience before the birth of the 

child, but are “ spontaneous.” The sub- 
ject is a large and intricate one, and we 
have not space to discuss it at length. One 
or two facts, however, may be mentioned. 
The members of a litter of puppies, 
kittens, or pigs, may differ naturally 
amongst themselves and from their parents 
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Differences 
among 
Kindred 


in all sorts of ways — in colour, shapo, size, 
hairiness, dis]X)sition, and so on. One 
pu])py may ])resent ])oints of resemblance 
to the father, another to the mother, a 
third to some ancestor, while a fourth may 
Ivo unlike any of its ])redecessors. Since, 
j)]actically s])eaking, the pup})ies were all 
conditioned alike l)elore larth, it is evident 
that these great differences 
must l)e “spontaneous.” They 
cannot have been caused by 
sucli things as the good or ill 
Iiealth of the ])arents, their food, or the 
life they led, for, in that case, the piipjues 
would all have varied in the same way. 

Again, malaria is, in effect, a universal 
disease on the Wes! ('oast of Africa. 
Individuals differ naturally in their ])Owers 
of resisting it, some taking it lightly and 
some severely; l)ut almost every negro 
^lifters, and many cliildren perish of it. If 
the sufferings of the parents caused children 
to be l)orn weaker “ by nature,” it is 
e\’ident that every individual would start 
life inferior to his ])redecessor at the 
start, and the race would thus degenerate 
and ultimately become extinct. On the 
other hand, if variations arc “ spon- 
taneous,” if, quite unaffected by the 
sufferings of the parents, some children are 
born naturally different, naturally more or 
less resistant to malaria than their pre- 
decessors, it is plain that the weeding out 
of the unhttest, the weak against the 
disease, would ultimately make the race 
resistant to it. In the one case the race 
would drift to destruction ; in the other 
it would undergo protective evolution. 
Obviously, the latter is what has happened. 
Negroes show no signs of any kind of 
degeneration, but tliey are of all races tlie 
most resistant to malaria. 

Similarly, Englishmen who have l)een 
much exposed to consumption and measles, 
natives of India who have been much 
afflicted by enteiic fever and dysen- 
tei y, Esquimaux who have suffered from 
« . cold, Arabs who have endured 

u enng heat, Chinamen and lews who 
IZIT tl'velt under that 

' * complex of ill conditions found 
in slums and ghettos, are none of them 
degenerate, but, on the contrary, have 
become resistant, each race to its own par- 
ticular ill-conditions in proportion to its 
sufferings in the past. In fact, it may bd 
laid down as a general rule that races 
strengthen only when exposed to ill con- 
ditions, and deteriorate only when the 
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conditions arc so favourable that the unlit 
are not eliminated. An example of the 
latter is seen when prize breeds of animals 
and plants, however well nourished and 
cared for, are no ’onger bred with care. 
It follows that races, if not exterminated, 
are not injured but strengthened by ill 
conditions, by the elimination of the un- 
fit test, as gold is refined by fire. 

It is a remarkable fact that many jieople 
are able to accomplish the surprising feat 
of knowing that races have liecome inured 
to ill conditions, and of believing at the 
same time that the offspring of peojdc 
exposed to such conditions tend, as a rule, 
to be degenerate. It is as if they believed 
that two and two make four, and two 
more six, but that if a great number of 
two’s are added togetlier the total result 
is a minus quantity. Obviously the two 
beliefs arc incompatible. A race cannot 
degenerate in every generation and yet 
emerge in the end strengthened from the 
struggle. The confusion has arisen because 
the two diametrically opposite propo- 
sitions are seldom considered together, and 
in part also from a mistaken interpretation 
of what is observed in such 

f situations as the slums of cities. 

^ Here ])uny children are seen to 

‘ be deriveci from puny ]:)a rents, 

and it is assumed that the children are 
degenerate because the parents have 
suffered. 

As a fact we have no I'eason to doubt that 
the children are affected in precisely the 
same way as the parents. On the one hand, 
slums are sinks into which descend people 
naturally inferior, people who have varied 
spontaneously from their ancestors in such 
a way as to be feeble, physically or men- 
tally, and who reproduce their like. On the 
other hand, the conditions are such that 
even the naturally strong, both parents and 
children, develop badly. Doubtless, owing 
to the constant elimination of the unfit, 
(he latter — the naturally strong — are by 
far the more numerous. There is nothing 
to show that, if they were removed in early 
life to better surroundings, they would not 
de\’elop just as well as the offspring of 
country folk. 

The fact that races grow resistant to the 
ill conditions to which they are exposed, 
and degenerate when placed under par- 
ticularly good conditions, is decisive proof 
that offspring are not, as a rule, innately 
affected by the surroundings of their 
parents. No doubt exceptions occur, but 
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these arc amongst the most unfit, and the 
race is soon purged of them. Thus Euro- 
pean dogs are said to degenerate when 
taken to India. But the existence of old- 
established native races of dogs is 
proof that the degenerative ])rocess is not 
perpetual. Malaria and many other ill 
conditions are quite normal parts of the 

A r I 4* environment of the races ex- 

An Evolution 

that has ^ r . , 1 r 

- . SO for thousands of years, 

now Ceased , r • V 

Except for gccasional un- 
favourable variations, whic h are quickly 
eliminated, they have long purged 
the races of those strains that tended 
to become degenerate under their 
influence. 

After man — through the evolution of 
the structures and faculties which distin- 
guish him from the lower animals, the large 
brain, with its accompanying memory, 
the organs of speech, the hand, the erect 
attitude — had achieved the conquest of 
the earth, his selection and evolution along 
the ancestral lines gradually diminished, 
and has now almost ceased. At tl)e pre- 
sent dixy clever, strong, or active peojde 
do not on the average have an appreciably 
more numerous progeny than those who 
are not exceptionally endowed. No modern 
race is intellectually superior to the Greeks 
who flourished more than two thousand 
years ago. The brains, the hands, the 
organs of speech, the erect attitude, 
have not altered. A])})arently nothing 
more than traditional knowledge has 
improved. 

The gradual accumulation of traditional 
knowledge during prehistoric times en- 


aldedman to cultiv'ate animals and plants, 
and so to increase and regulate his suj)ply 
of food. As a consequence his numbers 
multiplied. Areas of country which for- 
merly supported only a few wandering hun- 
ters now afforded sustenance to growing 
multitudes of agriculturists, who often 
dwelt together for mutual protection 
in villages. Commerce followed agricul- 
ture, towns and cities arose, and civilisa- 
tion dawned. 


Civilisation im|)lies a dense and settled 
community, protected from most of tlie 
dangers which beset wild animals, and in 
vhich, therefore, the elimination of the 
unfit is no longer of the kind that weeded 
out the brute and the utter sav age. .Some 
sort of elimination does occur, however, 
for, even in the most civilised states, mul- 
titudes of ])eople perish in youth, ’oefore 
they have contributed their full quota of 
offsjM'ing to the race. 

\Ve have excellent opportunities of 
studying this elimination and noting 
whether it results in evolution. Indeecl, 
man presents the only instance in 
Nature in which wc are able to observe 
natural selection actually at 
work. In all modern states 
statistics are conqnled which 
set out the causes of death, the 
mortality from each cause, and the ages of 
its victims. By comparing races which have 
been much afflicted }>y this or that cause 
of mortality with races that have l)een little 
or not at all affected, we are able to ascer- 
tain the resulting racial change, if any. As 
may be noted by everyone, civilised people 
perish, with rare exceptions, of disease. 


Natural 
SelectioA 
at Work 


MANKIND’S LONG BATTLE AGAINST BACTERIA 


Resistance 
of Races 
to Disease 


have just seen that ev^ery race is 
^ resistant to every disease precisely 
in proportion to its past experience of it. 
It follows that the evolution of civilised 
peoples is against disease. If 
any other kind of evolution is 
now occurring, no one as yet 
has been able to demonstrate 
it, though many improved guesses have 
been made. Mere alterations in traditional 
knowledge is not evolution. Children may 
derive it just as well from other j'jeople 
as from their parents. 

The vast majority of deaths from disease 
are of zymotic origin. A zymotic or 
microbic disease is caused by the entrance 
into the bod^^ of minute animals or plants 


(microbes), which find their nutriment 
there. There are many species of microbes, 
each disease being due to one. Some 
species are mainly air-borne, and infect 
through the breath ; others are water- 
borne ; others earth-borne ; yet others 
inscct-borne ; while a few })ass by actual 
contact from an infected to a healthy 
person. 

Some diseases — for exam})le, consump- 
tion and leprosy — are of indefinite but 
always prolonged duration ; others, like 
measles, are short and sharp. In the case 
of the latter, for reasons we need not dwell 
on here, the body after an attack becomes, 
for a longer or shorter time, an unfit habi- 
tation for the microbes of that particular 
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species. The ia])id recox ery whicli occurs 
in these '' acute ” diseases, indeed, imjdies 
the banishment of the microbes. The air- 
])orne diseases — measles, influenza, srnall- 
))OX, and the like, all of that acute ty}.)e 
which confers immiinily against subse- 
quent at lacks — are very infective, spread- 
ing through a susce])tible population with 
great ra])idity. Under favour- 
able conditions the watcr- 


Thc Way 
Disease 


is Spread 


l)orne diseases also — cholera, 


dysentery, enteric fevei', and 
tlie like -“may s])read very quickly. Chief 
amongst (})(‘ earth-borne diseases is con- 
sumption. It is contracted chiefly in sucli 
dark, ill-ventilated, and crowded houses 
as arc' built by the inhabitants of cold and 
temperate ('limates. 

'i'he disease-])rodiicing microbers are an 
intinitesimid ])roportion of the total num- 
bei' of bacterial and ])rotozoan sj)ecies. In 
Xat\ne it is not easy to find a sj^eck 
of earth or a drop of water from which 
these minute living beings are absent. 
All decay, by means of which the 
dead bodies of plants and animals are 
returned to the soil, is due to them. 

It is a safe assumption that the microbes 
of liuman diseases have exa:)lved from non- 
] parasitic specic^s. The niche tliey now 
occupy in Nature is the human body. Two 
things formed essential i)arts of this evolu- 
tion — first, the microbes became capable of 
existing and multiplying for a shorter or 
longer j^eriod in tlie body ; secondly, they 
evolved means of ])assing from one living 
body to another. Tlie latter must have 
been the more difficult process. Under 
favoura1)le circumstances several species 
of miciobes— for example, those of jmtre- 
1 action, wlrich are ordinarily non-])arasitic 
—are capable of entering the human body 
and becoming virulent ; but, since they 
cannot secure jiassage from one individual 
to another, tliey die out, and their viru- 
lence is lost. Historical evidence renders 
it probable that all known human diseases 

The Immense ;f' immense antiquity, 

Antiauity so-called new diseases 

of Diseases merely newly-observed 

diseases. It appears probable, 
therefore, that, owing to constant perse- 
cution by disease, by continued .survival of 
the fittest, humanity has grown so resistant 
that no .species of microbe which has not 
undergone concurrent evolution is now' 
able to establish itself as a regular parasite. 

Obviously, since the microbes of human 
diseases draw their nutritive supplies from 


man, they cannot persist except amongst 
]X)jmlations so crowded that they are able 
to pa.ss from one individual to another in 
unending succession. When the succession 
fails, the disease dies out, and is not 
renewed, except fiom foreign sources. 
Microbic disease is never contracted in 
desert places far from human settlements, 
and even in modern times it is compara- 
tively rare amongst nomadic tribes, and, 
seemingly, was quite unknown in Arctic 
regions and in many Pacific islands before 
its introduction by Europeans. These 
maladies, therefore, must have made their 
ap])earance only after men liad })eopled 
certain regions in considerable numbers, 

On the other hand, we have no certain 
evidence that any well-established para- 
sitic disease has ever completely died out. 
The chances are all against such an occur- 
rence in the past. W’hen once established as 
parasites, the microbes, owing to the 
constant growth of human po])ulation, 
found a constantly aughiented food supply, 
and therefore constantly increased oppor- 
tunities of reaching fresh fields of con- 
quest. Sanitary science is still in its 
infancy. Preventive measures, 
rogress perhai)s other agencies, 

of Samfi^ry disappear- 

cience leprosy from several 

countries, but it is still prevalent in many 
quarters of the giol)e. Contagious diseases 
have spread very widely. Earth and air 
borne diseases have become endemic 
instead of merely epidemic. Consumption 
is always with us, and almost every 
child contracts measles, whooping-cough, 
chicken-pox, and common cold. Small-pox 
has been replaced by vaccination, which is 
merely modified small-])ox. Malaria has 
spread but little during the historic epoch, 
but only because its microbes were already 
present in almost every place where the 
mosquitoes that convey it are able to exist. 

All our information indicates the Eastern 
Hemisphere as the place of origin both of 
man and of his microbic diseases. Parts 
of it have been inhabited by a dense 
and settled population from a time im- 
mensely remote. “ Behind dim empires 
ghosts of dimmer empires loom." Beyond 
the traces of the oldest civilisations we find 
evidences of primitive agricultural com- 
munities, and far beyond these the remains 
of the cave-men and hunters of the 
Stone Age. Even a race of hunters tends 
to increase faster than the food supply. 
Doubtless the pressure of population in 




THE DAYS OF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON 

Dr. Archdall Reid, in his essay on race supremacy, explains that the evolution of civilised peoples is agrainst disease, 
and that, therefore, the age of pestilence and plagne zs passing:. This picture of an incident in the greatest pla^e 
that has affected London in historical times — in the year 1665— is from the painting by F. W. Topham, R.I, 
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tlie Old World led to the colonisation of the 
New. But even in the New World there are 
signs of a civilisation s* ^ ancient that some 
authorities have })laccd its beginnings as far 
back as a score or more of thousands of years. 
With the except ion of malaria, it is extremely 
doubtful whether any zymotic disease ex- 
isted in the whole of the New World at 
tlie time of its discovery by Columbus. 

The subject is involved in obscurity; 
])ut, while it is evident tliat the European 
ad\’enturers introduced many diseases, 
thei'c is no clear indication (hat they 
found and brought I'ack one. A])pa- 
rently all the diseases which have been 
])jevalent in Euroj/e and America during 
the last four hundred years were preva- 
l('nt in tlie former continent l)eforc the 
fifteenth century. Venereal disease and 
yellow fever liave sometimes been regarded 
as exceptions. fEit the former was well 
known to the Roman physicians, and was 
common during the Middle Ages. Moreover, 
the inhabitants of tlie New World take the 


disease in a very acute form, and it is not 
found in remote communities to which 
Europeans have had no access. Yellow 
fever was first noted with certainty in 
the West Indies in the middle of the 
sev^enteenth century. The records of the 
time “ tell of the importation of the 
disease from ])lace to place, and from 
island to island.” 

Not till more than a century later 
was it observed on the West Coast of 
. . Africa. There can be no doubt, 

f R however, that the earlier ob- 

® servers confused yellow fever 

iseases bilious malaria, and that it 

was present both in the West Indies 
and Africa long l)efore a differential 
diagnosis was made. The fact that of all 
races negroes are most resistant to the 
disease would seem to indicate West Africa 
as the place of origin. In any case, it is 
certain that, with the excei)tion of malaria, 
zymotic diseases, if not entirely absent, 
were extremely rare in tlie New World. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE NATIVE RACES 


'VYMOTIC disease, then, arose amongst 
^ the slowly-growing populations of the 
Old World. Air and insect borne diseases 
may have arisen amongst tlie early hunters 
and nomads. Similar forms of disease, 
murrains as they were anciently termed — 
for example, distemiier, rinder- 

c gc o liorse sickness in .South 

Festilence 

IS a s s 1 n g Canada , and the cattle 
lever in Texas — occur among lower ani- 
mals, wlien these are jiresent in considerable 
numbers. With the exception of tubercu- 
losis and leprosy, endemic disease was 
))robably almost unknown in the sparsely- 
pcopled ancient world. The facts that 
air and water borne diseases spread very 
rapidly, that the illnesses caused by them 
are comparatively short and sharp, and 
that recovery is followed by immunity, 
must have caused rapid exhaustion of the 
food suppdy of the microbes. Under such 
conditions the persistence of the patho- 
genic species was maintained among the 
scanty populations by a passage to new 
and perhaps very distant sources of supply. 

Introduced by travellers, or spreading 
from tribe to tribe, they app)eared suddenly 
in epidemic form as plagues and pesti-, 
lences, and, disappearing as suddenly, were 
not known again till a fresh generation 
furnished a fresh supply of food. 
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When, however, in spite of war, famine, 
and p)estilence, the human race increased 
to such an extent that the number of 
fresh births furnished a perennial supply 
of food, while at tlie same time a rising 
civilisation and improved means of com- 
munication lessened the isolation of various 
('ommimities, then many diseases slowly 
jiassed from an epidemic to an e’ndemic 
form. Pestilence grew rare, but every in- 
dividual was exposed to infection, and, 
during youth, either perished from, or 
acquired immunity against, the more 
prevalent forms of disease. 

When endemic, zymotic disease — at 
any rate, disease against which immunity 
can be acquired — is far less terrible than 
when e]ndemic. Modern examples of 

ancient epidemics may be seen in isolated 
regions. In Pacific islands, for example, 
^ air- borne disease spreads like 

& National ^ The whole community 

Scourge ^ Stricken down. The sick 
are left untended and perish in 
multitudes. The entire business of the 
community is neglected, and famine 
frequently follows. Under such conditions 
measles or whooping-cough, diseases which 
we in England are accustomed to regard 
as scarcely more than nuisances, may rise 
to the level of a great national disaster. 
Tims, in 1749, 30,000 natives perished of 
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measles on the banks of the Amazon. 
In 1829 half the population died in 
Astoria. In 1846 measles committed 
frightful ravages in the Hudson Bay 
territory. More recently a quarter of the 
total inhabitants was swept away in the 
Fiji group of islands. 

At the dawn of history, long after 
the evolution of zymotic disease, the 

population of the Eastern 
Sanitation Hemisphere was still sparse and 

scattered. Even as late as 
owcr css Norman Conquest that of 

England was barely two millions — about 
one-third of the number now present in 
London. Means of communication were 
})oor and beset by dangers. A journey 
from York to London was then a more 
serious affair than a journey from London 
to vSan Francisco to-day. Water and air 
borne diseases were, therefore, absent 
during long periods of time. When they 
came they si)read as epidemics. According- 
ly we read of plague and pestilence ; of 
diseases suddenly becoming epidemic and 
sweeping away a fourth or half of entire 
communities. Historians are a})t to 
attribute tliese immense catastrophes 
j)artly to the bad sanitation of the period 
and })artly to diseases which have died 
out of the W'orld, or, at any rate, out of 
Europe. Doubtless they are right in a 
few instances. But, apart from diseases 
which spread under special circumstances 
from tropical centres, bad sanitation, 
under modern conditions of intercom- 
munication and crowding, tends to render 
water-borne disease endemic, not epi- 
demic. Over air-borne disease it has no 
effect. Measles, whooping-cough, chicken- 
j)ox, influenza, common cold, and small- 
pox (in a modified form) are as common 
as ever. 

d'he character of these ancient epi- 
demics, their special symptoms as indi- 
cated in old literature, their sudden and 
portentous appearance, which men attri- 
p buted to the wrath of God, 

“ the'wrath tremendous infectivity and 
of rapid spread, their equally 

sudden and complete departure 
as of Divine anger assuaged, point rather 
to air and water borne diseases of the 
types now endemic and comparatively 
harmless among us, but still so fearful 
in their effects on isolated communities. 
Like the light flashed from a child’s 
mirror on a darkened wall, so they 
flickered and swept forwards and back^ 


wards from end to end of the Old World — 
from the Malay Peninsula to the North 
Cape of Norway, from Kamschatka to 
the south point of Africa. A parallel may 
be found in the recent epidemic of rinder- 
]>est amongst the herbivorous animals of 
Africa. Years might pass, old men might 
rememl)er, the })eoples might sacrifice to 
their gods ; but when a fresh generation 
of those who knew not the disease had 
arisen, when the harvest of the non- 
immune was ripe and ready, the diseases 
would return to the dreadful reaping. 
Behind them the earth was lieaped witli 
the dead, and the few and stricken survi- 
vors grubl)ed for roots to satisfy their 
hunger. To-day sanitation has nearly 
abolished water-borne diseases, and, in 
a jiojmlation largely immune, epidemics 
ol air-borne disease, like a light thrown 


Growth 
of Resisting 
Power 


on a sunlit wall, are but faint shadows 
of that which they were in their old days 
of awful [lower. 

The progr(\ss of consumption was 
different ; it was never truly ejiidemic. 
Owing to its low infectivity, to its linger- 
ing nature, to tlie fact that no immunity 
could be acquired against it, 
it did not spread suddenly when 
first introduced, but when 
once established its virulence 
did not abate within measurable lime. 
In other words, it was endemic from tlie 
beginning. It made its home in the 
hovels of the early settlers on the land. In 
such situations — as in Polynesian villages 
— modern Englishmen do not take the 
disease. But their remote ancestors were 
more susceptible ; they could be infected 
by a smaller dose of the bacilli. Gradually, 
as civilisation advanced, the conditions 
grew more stringent ; men gathered into 
larger and denser communities, into 
hamlets and villages in which they built 
houses ill lighted and worse ventilated. 

With the rise of towns, and ultimately 
of great cities, the stringency of selection 
continually increased ; and with it, step 
by step, the resisting power of the race. 
To-day Englishmen dwell under condi- 
tions as impossible to their remote ances- 
tors as to the modern Red Indians. In fact, 
no race, especially in cold and temperate 
climates, is now able to achieve civilisation, 
to dwell in dense communities, unless it has 
previously undergone evolution against 
tuberculosis. But of this more anon. 

So during the long sweep of the ages 
niicrobic diseases strengthened their hold 
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on the inhabitants of the Eastern Hemi- town has its native quarter, wherea*; 
sphere, who in turn slowly evolved powers every European settlement in Asia and 
of resistance. In like manner antelopes Africa has its native suburbs. The 
grew swift and wild sheep active when aborigines of the New World are found 
persecuted by beasts of prey. Then, only in remote or inaccessible parts, 
when the germs of disease were rife in The following is an example of the 
e\'cry home and thick on the garments of manner in which tuberculosis went to 
every man, there occurred the greatest work : “ The tribe of Hapaa is said to 
event in human history, the vastest have numbered some four hun* 

tragedy. Columbus, sailing across an S*r\d when the smallpox came 

Tin tracked ocean, discovered tlie Western rfre ^ reduced them by one- 

Hemisphere. The long sej)aration between fourth. Six months later, a 

the inhabitants of the East and West woman developed tubercular consumption : 
ended. The diseases of the Old World the disease spread like fire about the valley, 
burst with cataclysmal results on the New. and in less than a year two survivors, a 
The ancient condition of the Eastern man and a woman, fled from the ncwly- 
Hernisphere was rejiroduced in the West, created solitude. . . . Early in the 

Again we read of plague and pestilence, year of my visit, for example, or late in 
of water-borne and air-borne diseases the year before, a first case of phthisis 
coming and going in great epidemics, and appeared in a hoiiseliold of seventeen 
of the famines that followed. Measles persons, and by the end of August, 
and cholera ]:>iled the earth with the dead, when tlie tale was told to me, one soul 
The })art played by small-j)ox was even survived, a boy who had been absent 
greater. When taken to the West Indies on his schooling,” 

in 1507 whole tribes were exterminated. The Carilis of the West Indies are 
A few years later it quite dc])opulated almost extinct. The Red Indians are 

San Domingo. In Mexico it destroyed going fast, as are the aborigines of cold 
three and a half millions of and temperate South America. The Tas- 
Destro^ edb Pr^'Scott describes manians have gone. The Australians and 

SmaU-pox fearful epidemic as tlie Maoris are but a dwindling remnant. 

” sweeping o\'er the land like As surely as tlic trader with his clothes, 
tire over the prairies, smiting down prince or the missionary with his church and 
and peasant, and leaving its jiath strewn schoolroom appears, the work of exter- 
with the dead bodies of the natives, who — mination begins on Polynesian islands, 
in the strong language ot a contem|)orar\7 — Throughout the whole vast extent of the 
])erished in heaps like cattle stricken with New World the only ])ure aborigines who 
murrain.” In 1841 Catlin wrote of the seem destined to jiersist are those which 
United States : ” Thirty millions of white live remote in mountains or in the depths 
men are now scuffling for the goods and of fever-haunted forests, where the white 
luxuiries of life over the bones of twelve man is nnable to build the towns and 
millions of red men, six millions of whom cities with which he has studded the 
have fallen victims to small-pox.” cooler and more ” healthy ” regions of 

But the principal part was played by the north and south, 
tuberculosis. Air-l)orne and water-borne Many explanations, or pseudo-exjflana- 
diseases generally left an immune remnant, tions, have been offered to account for 
but against tuberculosis no immunity the disapj:)caraiice of the natives. We are 
could be acquii'ed. Red Indians and told that tliey cannot endure ” domes tica- 
Caribs could not in a few generations ^ tion,” that they ” pine like 

achieve an evolution which the inhabi- n k f caged eagles” in confinement, 
tants of the Old World had accomplished ^*'^that the change produced by 

onl}^ after thousands of years, and at the * * civilisation makes them infer- 

cost of hundreds of millions of lives, tile, as the change produced by captivity 
Civilisation, which implies a dense and makes some wild animals infertile, and so 
settled community with cities and towns, forth. But the only peo])les who are disap- 
had suddenly become a necessity, but pearing are those of the New World, some ot 
remained an impossibility to all the, whom were by no means savage. In Asia 
inhabitants of the temperate parts of the and Africa are many tribes far lower in the 
West. It is a highly significant fact that scale of civilisation who have persisted in 
throughout the New World no city or constant communication with dense and 
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THE EVE OF “THE VASTEST TRAGEDY IN HISTORY’*: COLUMBUS SIGHTING AMERICA 
“ The greatest event and the vastest tragedy in human history ” is Dr. Archdall Reid's striking description 
of the discovery of America by Columbus. It ended the long separation between the innabitants of 
East and West, and the diseases of the Old World burst with cataclysmal results upon the New. The 
picture, by George Harvey, shows Columbus approaching America, his rebellious crew pleading for pardon. 


settled communities from time immemorial. 
Notwithstanding all that has been written, 
the people of the New World do not 
wither away mysteriously when brought 
into contact with the white man. They 
die as other men do of violence, or famine, 
or old age, or disease. But deaths from 
all these causes, except the last, are now 
comparatively rare amongst them — much 
rarer than formerly during the time of 
their ])erpetual wars. The vast majority 
die of imported diseases — exactly the 
same diseases as white men die of. But 
their mortality is invariably much higher 
than that of white men, and they perish 
on an average at a younger age. 

All this is not mere hypothesis. It can 
be proved by reference to carefully col- 
lected and tabulated statistics published 
by every department of Public Health in 
America, Australasia, and Polynesia. The 
cause of the sterility cannot be demon- 
strated with the same precision ; but it is 
hardly necessary to invent fanciful causes 
when a reasonable one is to hand. The 


high mortality indicates a high sick-rate, 
and presumably illness is as much a 
cause of sterility in the New World as 
in the Old, among savages as among 
civilised people. 

The Spanish conquest of the West Indies 
was followed by the swift disappearance 
of the natives. To that end the Spaniards 
unconsciously adopted the most effectual 
means possible. They satisfied their greed 
by forcing the natives to labour in planta- 
tions and in mines, and their religious 
enthusiasm by compelling attendance in 
churches and cathedrals. In other words, 
they placed the natives under conditions 
the most favourable for acquiring the 
diseases which they imported by every 
vessel. When the native population 
dwindled, it was replaced by negro slaves 
from West Africa. 

The history of negro migrations is 
extremely interesting and illuminating. 
There are no accounts of negro conquest 
outside the limits of Africa, but from very 
ancient times a constant stream of slaves 
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has passed to Soutliern Europe and Asia, 
where they have l^een employed mainly 
in domestic service, and in more modern 
times to America, where their occupation 
has been mainly agricultural. The in- 
vasion of Asia has continued to our own 


Civilisation 


day. But one may search from vSpain to 
the Malay peninsula and, except in 

Af • Tfc- recent importations, find 
Africans Die ^ ^^ace of a negro 

.. ancestry. Yet slaves, like 
Civilisation valuable i)roperty, 

more cheaply bred than imported. In 
Eeistern countries they have often been 
kindly treated, and many have attained 
to wealth and power. Like the African 
soldiers in Ceylon, of whom it is recorded 
that, thougli many thousands were iiii- 
])orted by the Dutch and Plnglish, hardly 
a descendant survives, all ]:)erished in a few 
generations, the elimination of the unfit 
being so stringent as to cause extinction, 
not evolution. A permanent colony of 
native Africans in the midst of an 


ancient consumption-infested civilisation 
is impossildc. 

The fate of the negro migrations into 
America has been cliff erent. The race 


had undergone some evolution against 
consumption in Africa, and, therefore, was 
more resistant than the vanishing abori- 
gines. In its new home, employed in 
agriculture in a hot climate where white 
men and tubercle bacilli, also recent 


importations, were as yet few in numbers, 
it was placed under the best conditions 
possible. Gradually, as the stringenev of 
selection waxed, it evolved resisting 
power. To-day, American negroes are aide 
to dwell even in Northern cities, though it 
is said “ every other adult negro dies of con- 
sumjdion.” After the discovery of America 
the principal maritime races of Western 
Europe competed for its possession. Spain 
and Portugal, then powerful nations, had 
the first start in the race, and chose tlie 
seemingly richer tropics. But the forests 
of the centre and south were defended by 
malaria, which raised a barrier against 
immigration, and by heat and light, 
which raised a barrier against tubercu- 
losis. Moreover, the .Spaniards and the 
Portuguese intermarried freely with the 
aborigines, and the mixed race which 
resulted inherits in half measure the 


resisting power of both stocks. At the 
|»resent day this mixed race, with a 
leavening of mulaltoes, pure Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and negroes, inhaluts the 
cities and more civilised parts. Even in 
tropical America the pure aborigines are 
found, speaking generally, only 
„ ® . Iieyond the verge of civilisa- 

Nikhvesof Farther south the dis- 

Amenca r .. i 

a}')pearance of the natives has 

been more complete, and the cooler, 
healthier, and more ojien pampas are settled 
by a race more purely European. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE ANGLO-SAXON PEOPLES 

^HE weaker British and French were The few white men who took native 
shouldered into the seemingly inhos- wives jireserved them only while living 

jntalile north. But the British won the a wild life remote from their kin. 

battle of Quebec, and the French immigra- The British conquest of North America 
lion soon ceased. Tliat little fight is half and Australasia resembles the Saxon con- 
forg .tteii, l)ut it is doubtful if any battle quest of Great Britain. The natives have 
in history had results half so imp)ortant. been exterminated within the area of 
It placed all North America in the gras[) settlement. It is in sharp contrast to 

of the Anglo-Saxon, and gave his race their conquests in Asia and Africa. Both 

enormous s})ace for expansion. Unchecked in the Old World and in the New the sub- 
. by malaria, the new-comers jugation of the natives was accomjmnied 
gathered into communities and by many wars and much bloodshed, and 
An lo Saxon towns and cities such as probably the conflicts in the former were 
ngo- /Ytlantic more prolonged • and destructive than 

were the homes of tuberculosis. The those in the latter. But in no part of the 
cold forced them to admit little air and Old World have the British exterminated 
light into their dwellings. The aborigines the natives. They do not supplant them ; 
melted away from the borders of the they merely govern them. Southern Asia 
settlements. Under the conditions there and East and West Africa are defended by 
was little intermarriage. In that climate malaria. The British cannot colonise 
Indian women, and even half-caste chil- them, and the natives have undergone 
dren, could not exist within stone walls, such evolution against tuberculosis that 
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WHERE THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE OBTAINED POSSESSION OF NORTH AMERICA 
On the Plains of Abraham, outside Quebec, the British and French troops fought in 1759, and the battle placed all 
North America in the grasp of the Anglo-Saxon, giving his race enormous space for expansion. It is doubtful, says 
Dr. Archdall Reid, if any battle in history had results half so important as this, although it is half forgotten 


tliey are capable of resisting the hard con- 
ditions imi^osed by modern civilisation. In 
South Africa, where there is little malaria, 
Europeans share the land with the natives, 
but the latter are likely to remain in an 
overwhelming majority. 

If history teaches any lesson with 
clearness it is this — that conquest, to be 
])ermancnt, must be accompanied with 
extermination, otherwise in the fulness 
of time the natives expel or absorb the 
conquerors. The Saxon conquest of 
England was permanent ; of the Norman 
conque.st there remains scarcely a trace. 
*l'he Huns and the Franks founded perma- 
nent empires in Europe ; the Roman 
Empire, and that of the Saracens in 
Spain, soon tumbled into ruins. It is 
highly improbable, therefore, that the 
British will retain their hold on their Old 
World dependencies. A liandful of aliens 
cannot for ever keep in subjugation large 
and increasing races that yearly become 
more intelligent and insistent in their 
demands for self-government. But no 
probable conjunction of circumstances 
can be thought of that will uproot the 
Anglo-Saxons from their wide posses.sion 
in the New World. The wars of extermina- 
tion are ceasing with the spread of civilisa- 
tion. We liave ransacked the world, and 


now know every important disease. 
Diseases cannot come to us as they came 
to our forefathers and to the Red Indians, 
like visitations from on high. All the 
diseases that are capable of travelling have 
very nearly reached their limits ; the 
rest we arc able to check. Even in the 
unlikely event of a new disease arising, it 
W'ould affect otlier races equally. Canada 
and Australasia, like the United States, 
may separate from the parent stem, but 
the race will persist. If ever a New 
Zealander broods over the ruins of London, 
he will be of British descent. 

The natural history of man is, in effect, 
a history of his evolution against disease. 
The story unfolded by it is of greater 
proportions than all the mass of trivial 
gossip about kings and queens and the 
accounts of futile dynastic wars and 
stupid religious controversies which fill 
so large a space in his written political 
history. In the latter, as told by historians, 
groping in obscurity and blinded by their 
own preconceptions, men and events are 
often distorted out of all proportions. 
A clever but prejudiced writer may pass 
base metal into perpetual circulation as 
gold. Luther and the Reformation are 
accepted as Divine by many people ; 
they are reviled as diabolical by more. 
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The Natural 
History 
of Mankind 


Cromwell was long regarded as accursed ; 
to-day he is lialf-deified. How many of 
us are able to decide, on groTinds of fact, 
not of fiction, whether the Roman Empire 
]>erLshed because the Romans, becoming 
luxurious, sinned against our moral code, 
as ecclesiastic historians would hav’e us 
l>e]ieve, or because a disease of monkish 
bigotry and stupidity clouded 
tlie clear Roman lirain and 
enfeebled the strong Roman 
hand, as Gilibon would have us 
think ? But the natural history of man 
deals, without oliscurityand without uncer- 
tainty, with greater matters. Study it, and 
the mists clear away from mucli ev'en of 
political history. We see clearly how little 
the conscious efforts of man have influenced 
his destin}^ We see forces unrecognised, 
enormous, uncontrolled, uncontrollable, 
working slowly l)ut mightily towards tre- 
mendous conclusions — forces so irresistible 
and unchanging that, watching them, we 
are able even to forecast something of the 
luture. 

The mere political results of man’s evolu- 
* ion against disease are of almost incalculable 
mvignitude. Tlie human races of one half 
of tlie world are dying, and are being re- 
] )laced by races from the other half. N ot all 
the wars of all time taken together con- 
stitute so great a tragedy. A quite dis- 
{>roportionate part in this great movement 
lias l)ecn liorne by our own race. It has 
seized on the larger ]iart of those regions 
in whicli the aborigines were incapable of 
civilisation, because incapable of resisting 
consumption, and were undefended l)y 
malaria. In the void created by disease 
it has more room to spread and multi])ly 
than any other race. 

Other races may dream of foreign 
rxraquests, but the time for founding 
])ermanent empires is past. There 
remains for them only temporary con- 
(juest, in a few malarious ]mrts of the 
world in which Europeans cannot flourish 
. and supplant tlie natives, 
iseasc IS Portugal lost 

the Sword their opportunity when they 
turned from the temperate 
regions and chose the tropics. France lost 
her opf)ortimity on the Heights of Abra- 
Iiam. Germany is more than a century too 
late in the start. Russia can conquer only 
hardy aliens who will multiply under her, 
rule and ultimately assert their supremacy. 
In times now far remote in the history 
of civilised peoples, the sword was the 
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principal means for digging deep the 
foundations of permanent empires. Its 
pilace was taken by a more efficient 
instrument. A migrating race, armed 
with a new and deadly disease, and with 
high powers of resisting it, possesses a 
terrible weapon of offence. But now 
disease has spread over the whole world 
and so is losing its power of building 
empires. The long era of the great 
migrations of the human race, of the 
great conquests, is closing fast. 

It is generally supposed by historians 
and others that races that disappear before 
the march of civilisation are mentally 
unfitted for it. The assumption is not 
sup])orted by an iota of real evidence. To 
be mentally incajiable a race must be of very 
defective memory. Recently a school of 
Australian natives, who belong to one of 
the “ lowest " of races, took the first place 
in the colony. Negroes occuiiy a very 
inferior position in America, especially 
in Anglo-Saxon territories. But they 
are stam})ecl by glaring physical differ- 
ences, are treated with great contempt 
and jealousy by tlie whites, and their 

^ acquired mental attitudes, 

Po,s.b.l.t.es ti,^.Vefore, do not develop 

under good conditions. It 
Black Races jx)ssible that they are 

mentally inferior to the whites ; but not 
so inferior as is commonly believed. 

Russian iieasants, though not shaiply 
differentiated by physical peculiarities 
from tlie governing classes, are equally 
scorned by them, and show a mental 
de\elo])nient hardly, if at all, superior to 
the negroes of I 'nited States. The Latins 
of South America seem very incapable of 
orderly government, but they are the heirs 
of a civilisation older than our own. At 
any rate, while it is conceivable the 
American negroes and some other races 
are incapable of building up a highly- 
enlightened society by their own efforts, it 
is manifest that they are able to persist and 
multiply when civilised conditions are im- 
posed on them. Not so the aborigines 
of the New World, some of whom — for 
example, the Maoris and the Polynesians — 
are admittedly of good mental type. They 
perish swiftly and helplessly of bodily 
ailments. 

Very clearly, then, human races are 
capable or incapable of civilisation, not 
because they are mentally, but because 
they are physically, fit or unfit. 

G. Archdall Reid 
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AN ALPHABET OF RACES 

BEING A HANDY DICTIONARY OF MANKIND 

BY W. E. GARRETT FISHER 


A n attempt is made in these pages to 
compile a dictionary of the main 
existing races of the world, arranged in 
alphabetical order. The accompanying 
Ethnological Chart on page 348, will 
enable the reader to see at a glance the 
relationship of the various main divisions, 
families, and stocks under which these 
races are distributed. The Dictionary and 
the Chart, if used in conjunction, will 
thus supply information about any race 
named in the list, and will tell the 
inquirer to what branch of the human 
race it belongs. It is obviously impossible 
to make the Dictionary inclusive of every 
tiny and out-of-the-way tribe of Africa or 
South America, but all important races 
are included. If the reader wants to know 
something about the Abyssinians, he will 
look them up in the Dictionary, and find 
that they are partly Semitic Himyarites, 

Ababua. A tribe of Sudanese negroes in 
Central Africa. See Wfllk Gkoup. 

Abakft. See Nilitic Group. 

Abkhasians. A Western ("aucasian tribe 
occupying the Black Sea coast from Pitzunta 
to Mingrelia, akin to Circassians (q.v.). 

Abo, or Ibo. See Nigerian Group. 

Abors. An Assamese tribe in the Brahmaputra 
Valley, belonging to the Tibetan branch of the 
Southern Mongolic family. Wild jungle-dwellers. 
Absarakas. See Siouan. 

Abukaya. A negro tribe in the Sudan. See 
Nilitic Group. 

Abunda. A settled and fairly civilised race 
of Bantu Negroes, occupying the seaboard and 
inland districts of Portuguese West Africa, south 
of Ambriz. 

Abyssinians. A mixed race of JIamitic, 
Semitic, and Negro stock, inhabiting Abyssinia 
(from Arabic habashi — mixed). The main racial 
element — Abyssinians proper — consists of brown- 
skinned Semitic Himyarites, who probably emi- 
grated from Arabia in prehistoric times, and 
profess themselves descended from the Queen of 
Sheba. Since the sixteenth century Abyssinia 
has been over-run by the Hamitic Gallas {q.v.), 
who have largely mingled their blood with this 
older element. There is also a considerable 
admixture of Sudanese Negro blood. Since the 
fourth century the religion of Abyssinia has been 
a corrupt form of Christianity ; the mediaeval 
myth of Prester John perhaps relates to this fact. 

Acadians. French settlers of seventeenth 
century in Nova Scotia. 


partly Hamitic Gallas, etc. The Chart 
will then show him that the Hamitic and 
Semitic families belong to the great 
Caucasic Division of mankind, that the 
Himyarites are one of the main stocks of 
the Semitic family, and that the (lallas 
belong to the Eastern branch of the 
Hamitic family. The student sliould 
familiarise himself with the names and 
places of the families and chief stocks of 
mankind, as given in the Chart, and so 
greatly facilitate the task of reference. 
The intention of both (Tiart and Dictionary 
is, of course, to serve as a kind of index 
to the History projier, which must be 
consulted for further information. As fai 
as can be discovered, no previous attempt 
has been made to summarise the con- 
clusions of modern ethnology in this 
convenient form. The illustrations depict 
some of the most interesting races. 

Achaeans. See Arcuves. 

Achinese. A warlike Malay race of Sumatra, 
long at war with the Dutch colonists. 

Accras. See Ga. 

Achuas, or Wochua. A pygmy Negrito race, 
well-proportioned, though dwarlish, inhabiting 
tile forests of the Welle and Aruwimi districts 
in Central Africa, and living by hunting. 

Adamawa Group. A group of Sudanese Negro 
tribes inhabiting the district of the iq^per Benue 
in Northern Nigeria. 

Adansis. Negro tribe on Guinea coast. See 
Tshi. 

>>Eolians. Sec Hellenes. 

Aetas. A Negrito race of the Philippine 
Islands, belonging to the Oceanic family of 
Ethiopic Man. Short of stature, black-skinned, 
with woolly hair, they present many points ol 
resemblance to the Negritoes of Central Africa. 
There are many crosses between Aetas and 
Malays. 

Afars. A nomadic Turki tribe of Persia. Sec 
also Danakils. 

Afghans. A race of Iranian stock, belonging 
to the great Aryan family, who form about half 
the population of Afghanistan. They are divided 
into various tribes, of which the Duranis are the 
dominant one, the Ghilzais the most warlike, and 
the Yusufzais the most turbulent. There are also 
large tribes known as Pathans, who are of the 
same stock as the Afghans, but arc classed 
separately. The Afghans are a handsome and 
athletic race, inured to war from their childhood, 
lawless and treacherous, but sober and hardy. 
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I'liroughoiit the* nineteenth century they were a 
constant source of trouble to British India, but 
a new era seems to have opened under the present 
Amir. For non-Afglian inhabitants of Afghanis 
tan, see Hazaras, Kizil-Bashis, and Tajiks. 

Afridis. A warlike and turbulent Pathan race, 
occupying tlic neighl)ourliood of the Khyber 
Pass, ami often at war with the English. 

Afrikanders. Persons of European descent 
born and living in South Africa. 

Agaos. An indigenous Hamitic race of 
Northern Abyssinia. 

Ahoms. Primitive inhabitants of Assam, 
Ijelonging to tlie Indo-Chinese stock of the 
Southern Mongolic family. 

Ainus. An aberrant family of Caucasic Man 
in the Far East. 'J'hey were prol)ably the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Japan, but are now 
few in number, and confined to Yezo, the Kurile 
Islands, and part of Sakhalin. They have regu- 
lar and often handsome features of Caucasic 
type, but are of low stature, and characteristically 
marked by an abundance of coarse, black, wavy 
or crisp hair on head, face, and body, whence 
they are commonly called the “ Hairy Ainus.” 

Akawais. Sec Carihs. 

Akkas. A pygmy Negrito race of the Welle 
district in Central Africa, akin to the Achuas 
iq.v.), who are specially interesting because 
tliev are represented on Egyptian monuments of 
3460 B.c:., with their existing racial characters. 

Akkads, or Akkadians. An extinct INTcso- 
potamian race, founders of the oldest known 
civilisation in Babylonia, who belonged to the 
Northern Mongolic family, and probably to the 
Turki or Finno-Ugrian stock. They invented tlic* 
cuneiform alphabet, which was adopted by their 
Semitic siiccessor.s — see Babyi-ON1AN.s — and it is 
thought that tliey may have been the ancestors 
of the Chinese. 

Akpas. Sec Nigerian Group. 

Alani. A warlike nomadic race, probably 
belonging to the Turki stock of the Northern 
Mongolic family, and allied to the Tartars (q.v.). 
Tn the fifth century they made settlements in 
(inul and Spain, where they were ab.sorbed by 
the Vandals and the Vi.sigoth.s respectively. The 
i 1'c‘innant left in the East of Europe were con- 
quered in the thirteenth century by the Golden 
Horde, and their name disappeared from history. 

Albanians, or Arnaufs. The warlike race of 
mountaineers who inhabit Albania, on the 
t weste rn coast of the Balkan Peninsula. They are 
|)eiTlpi-<^ivilised, live in a perpetual state of tribal 
remaiTis^'' niake admirable soldiers, forming 
I'r. Turkish Army. They are 

(jUCSL, in Qf Balkan races, and 

world in W the earliest Aryan immigrants into 
. (see Illyrians].' They are partly 
Disease is partly Mohammedan. 

Mightier tb*nses. A heretical sect, mostly of 
the Sworlyal descent, who appeared in the South 
^ ranee about the eleventh century, and were 
r rigidly persecuted until they became extinct in 
the middle of the thirteenth century. 

Alemanni. An ancient German tribe on Uj)per 
Rhine, of Teutonic stock, from whom the modern 
Swabians and Swiss are in great part descended. 

Aleutians. Natives of Aleutian Islands, be*- 
longing to Eskimo stock of Northern American 
family. 

Alfaros. A half-breed race between Malays 
and Papuans; in Malaysia, a term given by 
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Malays to their rude non -Mohammedan neigh- 
bours. 

Algonquian. A group of North American 
Indian tribes, formerly inhabiting the Central 
and Southern States of America, east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and as far south as South 
Carolina, now gathered into Indian Reservations. 
They include the .\lgonquin, Blackfoot, Chey- 
enne, Cree, Delaware, Fox, Illinois, Massachusett, 
Mohican, Ojibway, Sac, Shawmee, and many 
smaller tribes. 

Alibamus. See Mu.skhogean. 

Ali-Elis. See Turkomans. 

Alsatians. Natives of Alsace, of High German 
stock, allied to the Swabians {q.v.). 

Amadis. See W'elle Group. 

Ama. Prefix of many Bantu racial names, as 
Ama-Zulu, Ama-Xosa. See Zulu, etc. 

American. One of the four main divisions of 
the human race, comprising three families, 
occupying North, Central, and Southern America 
respectively. Typically red-skinned, with lank, 
black , hair, retreating foreheads, high-bridged 
noses, and either long or broad skulls — dolicho- 
cephalic or brachycephalic. 

Americans. The English-speaking white in- 
habitants of the United States, mainly of Anglo- 
Saxon descent. See also Latin American.s. 

Ambaras. Natives of Central Abyssinia, of 
Hamitic descent. 

Amorites. A Ijranch of the ancient Libyan 
race, of Semitic origin, inhabiting Canaan before 
the arrival of the Israelites from Egypt. 

Anatolian Turks. See Turks. 

Andamanese. Natives of Andaman Islands, 
a race belonging to the Oceanic Negrito family, 
possibly repres(‘nting the primitive type from 
which both Negroes and Papuans have sprung. 
They exhibit the lowest stage of civilisation. 

Andis. Sec I.esghians. 

Angles. A Teutonic race of Low German 
stock, who formerly inhabited the counliy round 
Schleswig, in North Germany. In tan fifth 
century they migrated in large numbers to 
Britain, and with the Jutes and Saxons formed 
the stock of the Anglo-Saxon or English people. 

Anglo-Saxons. A general name now given to 
the English-speaking races of English, Scotch, 
and even Irish and Welsh descent, who inliabit 
the British Empire ; in a wider sense, to all people 
of British descent. 

Annamese. Natives of Annam, or Cochin- 
China, belonging to the Indo-Chinese stock of the 
Southern Mongolic family ; now under French rule. 

Apaches. ■ See Athabascan. 

Appalachis. Sec Muskiiogean. 

Arabs. One of the main branches of the 
Semitic family, inhabiting the Arabian peninsula. 
They are usually divided into two branches, the 
Ishmaelites of the north and the Joktanides of 
the south. The latter probably represent the 
oldest Arab stock, and may be of African origin. 
The primitive Arabs were nomadic horse-breeders 
and shepherds, very warlike, and of fine physical 
development. Under Islam they reared an endur- 
ing religious civilisation, which has had the 
greatest influence on the world after Christianity. 

Arukanese. Natives of Arakan, in Lower 
Burma, of Indo-Chinese stock. 

Aramscans. One of the main groups of the 
Semitic family, Syro-Chaldeans, who anciently 
inhabited Syria, Palestine, and the Euphrates 
Valley. The modern Syrians (^.z/.) belong to it. 
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AraucaniaAs. The chief Indian race of Chili, 
possessing an ancient civilisation like those of 
Peru and Mexico, though less advanced The 
Araucanians are probably the finest native race 
of the New World. They are a fierce and warlike 
people, w’ho have always preserved their inde- 
pendence. 

Arawaks. A group of South American Indian 
tribes in the Guianas, including Maypuris, 
W'apisianas, Atorais and others. 

Arcadians. A race of ancient Greece, inhabit- 
ing the central highlands of the Peloponnesus, 
whose seclusion from the world caused them to 
be identified with the quality which we still call 
Arcadian simplicity. 

Arecuaas. See Caries. 

Argentines. White natives of the Argentine 
Republic in South America, mainly of Spanish 
descent. 

Argives. Natives of Argos, the most im- 
portant state of Homeric Greece : hence a generic 
term for Greeks or Hellenes in the Homeric 
Age. Achjeans is another term similarly used. 

Armenians. Natives of Armenia, the moun- 
tainous country round Mount Ararat, now divided 
between Russia, Persia, and Turkey. They 
l>elong to the Iranian stock of the Aryan family, 
blended with Semitic blood, and with a still 
older unknown but probably non-Aryan element. 
They are not warlike, but of quick intelligence 
and .specially successful in commerce. 

Arnaiiis. See Albanians. 

Aryans. The most important family of Cau- 
casic Man, to which all the chief civilisations of 
modern times belong. A tall, fair-skinned, long- 
headed race, whose origin is still doubtful — 
though it was probably in Central Asia — and who 
spread in prehistoric times over the whole of 
Europe and parts of Asia and Africa. Almost all 
modern Europeans are of Aryan descent. The 
family is also called Indo-European or Indo- 
Germanic, but these names are open to objec- 
tions from which the term Aryan is free. 

Ashantis. Sec Tshi. 

Assamese. Natives of Assam, between India 
and Burma, belonging to the Hindu stock of the 
Aryan family. 

Assinaboins. See Siouan. 

Assyrians. One of the main branches of the 
Semitic family. The Assyrians founded a great 
empire in the northern part of Mesopotamia, of 
which Nineveh was the capital, and afterwards 
conquered the older Babylonian .state (710 b.c.) 
and Egypt (671 B.c.), thus forming the fir.st 
world-empire known to hi.story. Within a century 
Assyria had become a Median province, and its 
people ceased to have an independent existence. 

Athah»sca]i or Tinney. A group of North 
American Indian tribes, formerly inhabiting 
Alaska and the greatest part of Canada. It in- 
cludes the Apaches, Chippewayans, Hupas, 
Kutchins, Navajos, Tacullis, and Umbquas. 

Athenians. The most important race of 
ancient Greece, whose city of Athens was the 
earliest centre of civilisation in the historical 
age of Europe. 

Australians. The aborigines of Australia, a 
branch of the Oceanic Negro family. Their 
numerous tribes present a general uniformity of 
physical and mental development, under which 
two main types may be recognised. The earlier 
of these is probably that shown by the extinct 
Tasmanians (<7.1;.), one of the lowest races in 


point of culture yet discovered, who were 
probably still in the earrliest stage of the Stone 
Age. The other type was perhaps akin to the 
Dravidians of India, or to a very low Caucasic 
race. The Australians are among the lowest 
of savage races, and present many features which 
have thrown light on the manners, customs and 
beliefs of primitive man. 

Australians. White inhabitants of Australia, 
mostly of Anglo-Saxon descent. 

Austrians. Inhabitants of the Au.strian em- 
pire, including a great diversity of races. 7'he 
name is properly applied only to the German- 
speaking people, of High-German Teutonic 
stock, who predominate in Austria proper. 

Auvergnats. Natives of Auvergne, in Central 
France. A .short, .sturdy, dark, round-skulltsl 
race, formerly regarded as typical Aryan Celts, 
but possibly descended from an older non-Aryan 
people. Much employed in Paris as porters. 

Avars. See Lesghians. 

Avars. A Tartar tribe, belonging to the Turki 
stock of the Northern Mongolic family, who 
appeared in the district round the Ca.spian Sea 
about the fourth century, and later made 
predatory raids over a large part of Eastern 
Europe. They were subdued by Charlemagne, 
and disap])eared from history in the ninth cen- 
tury. They .seem to have been closely allied to 
the Huns, whom they resembled in physical 
characteristics and warlike qualities. 

Awawandias. Bantu Negroes of the Nyassa 
plateau in British Central Africa. 

Aymaras. A race of South American Indians 
in Bolivia, probably related to the Incas ((/.i.) 
and perhaps their ancestors. 

Azandeh, or Niam-Niam. Sudanese Negroes 
of the Welle group. Notorious cannibals. 

Aztecs. The dominant Indian race in Mexico 
at the arrival of the Spanish invaders. They en- 
tered the country about the end of the thirteenth 
century, and founded the cit}'^ of Mexico in 1325. 
Around it they reared a remarkable civilisation 
and a sanguinary religion. They were warlike, 
ferocious and eVuel, but had a considerable 
aptitude for the arts of peace. Their empire was 
destroyed by Cortes in 1521, and annexed to 
Spain. Every trace of Aztec nationality w’as 
suppressed, but their name still lingers among 
tlie Nahuan Indians, and their blood is mixetl 
Avith that of the conquerors. Many attempts 
have been made to find an Old World origin for 
Mexican culture, but they are not convincing. 

Bubylonians. The Semitic race which founded 
one of the greatest of ancient civili.sation.s 
in the rich alluvial plains of Clialdaia and on 
the arid plateau of Mesopotamia. Their history 
is too long to summarise here, but it may be 
.stated that the Semitic peoples, variously known 
as Babylonians, Chalda'ans, Elamites, Medians, 
and Assyrians, invaded and 'dispossessed at 
different times the primitive Mongolic race of 
Akkads {q,v.). Their earliest settlement seems to 
have been at Ur of the Chaldees, on the right 
bank of the Euplu*ates. Babylon and Nineveh 
were afterwards the seats of the Babylonian and - 
Assyrian powers, whilst Elamite and Median 
conquerors intervened at various times. These 
powerful Semitic races made great advances in 
art, science, literature, religion, and social policy. 
Their first incursion, probably from Arabia, 
into the Euphrates Valley dates back to about 
3800 B.c. 
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Baggaras. A fierce and warlike race settled 
in the Anglo-Kg^’ptian Sudan, and tormerly 
dominant under the Mahdi. 

Baghirmis. See Lake Chad Group. 
Bakairi. Sec Caribs. 

Bakatla, Bakweaa. Bantu Negroes of 
Bech liana stock. 

Bakwiri. Bantu Negroes settled in the Came- 
roon s. 

Balinese. A Malayan race of the East Indian 
Archipelago. 

Balolo. Bantu Negroes of the Middle Congo ; 
one of the finest negro races. 

Balong. Bantu Negroes of West Africa. 
Baltis. A hardy Tibetan race, inhabiting 
the Alpine valley of the Upper Indus. 

Baluba, or Basonge. A dominant Bantu Negro 
race of the Kassai basin in Equatorial Africa. 

Baluchis, or Beluchis. Natives of Baluchistan, 
south of Afghanistan, of Iranian (Aryan) descent, 
with a mingling of d'artar (Mongolic) blood. 
The dominant race of the country is the Brahui, 
aboriginals who are probably of Mongolic descent, 
allied to the Dravidians {q.v.) of India. The 
Brahui arc of Mongolic type, short, with round 
fiat faces, hospitable and generous. They are 
the more settled portion of the inhabitants. 
The Baluchis are chiefly nomads, taller, with 
more Aryan features, a warlike and predatory 
people. 

Balunda. Bantu Negroes of South Central 
.Africa, occupying the Congo-Zambesi divide. 

Bamangwato. Bantu Negroes of north Be- 
chuanaland ; Khama’s semi-civilised people. 
Bambaras. Sec Mandingan. 

Banandi. Bantu Negroes of apish type, in 
the Semliki forests. 

Bangalas. Bantu Negroes of Middle Congo, 
on the Ubangi riv^er. 

Bantus. One of the two subdivisions of the 
. African Negro family of Ethiopic Man, occupy- 
ing the southern half of the African continent, 
south of the Cameroons and Albert Nyanza. 
A Negro race modifled from the Sudanese type 
by Hamite influences. 

Banyai. Bantu Negroes, south of the Middle 
Zambi'si. 

Banyoro. See Wanyoro. 

Bapedi. Bantu Negroes of Bechuana stock. 
Bareas. Sudanese Negroes inhabiting the 
Abyssinian slopes. 

Barguzins. See Buriats. 

Baris. Sec Ntlttic Group. 

Barolongs. Bantu Negroes of Bechuana stock, 
between ATyburg and Molopo river. Mafcking is 
their capital. 

Barotse. Bantu Negroes of Bechuana stock, 
about headwaters of Molopo river. 

Barres. South American Indians in Venezuela 
and Gniana. 

Bases. Sudanese Negroes of Abyssinian slopes, 
a very low negroid type. 

Bashkirs. .V branch of the Turki stock of the 
Northern Mongolic family. They are first men- 
tioned in the tenth century as a warlike and 
idolatrous race, noted for their large, round, 
short heads, from which their name is derived. 
They now inhabit the Orenberg and Perm 
districts of Russia, on the western slopes of the 
Ural. Some are settled agriculturists, others 
pastoral nomads. 

Bashukulumbwe. Bantu Negroes of Kafue 
basin in Zambesia. 


Basimba or Cimbebasn Aboriginal Negroes of 
South Angola ; a low Bantu type, or possibly 
Negrito, allied to Bushmen. 

Basonge. See Baluba. 

Basquea. One of the few non- Aryan races still 
existing in Europe, where they inhabit the dis- 
tricts on the French and Spanish sides of the 
Western Pyrenees. They originally occupied 
a much wider area in this neighbourhood, and 
preserve their ancient costume and language. 
Their ethnological affinities are still in dispute, 
but the best opinion is that they represent the 
ancient Iberians {q.v.), a Western Hamitic race, 
related to the Berbers of North Africa on the one 
hand and to the Piets of Scotland and the ancient 
Iri.sh on the other. Probably they liave occupied 
their present home since Neolithic times. They 
arc mainly agriculturists, with all the rustic vir. 
tues, and make excellent soldiers and servants. 

Bassas. Sec Liberian Group. 

Bastaards. See Grjquas, 

Bastarnaz. See Goths. 

Basutos. The most civilised race of Bantu 
Negroes, of the Bechuana stock, who inhabit 
the rugged uplands of Basutoland, a British 
Crown Colony. They have long been subjected 
to European and Christian influence, under 
which they have presented the .sole instance 
of a pure negro community, which has made 
itself self-supporting and approximately civilised. 
They have succeeded in assimilating Western 
culture, and their little State — which always pre 
.served its independence against other natives and 
Boers — is a very flourishing example of what 
the negro can do under favourable auspices. 

B&tanga. Bantu Negroes of the Cameroons. 

Batavi. An ancient German race inhabiting 
the island formed by the Meuse and an arm of 
the Rhine. Ancestors of the modern Dutch.- 

Bateke. Bantu Negroes of Congo, above 
Stanley Pool. 

Batjans. .See Indonesian. 

Batlapi. Bantu Negroes of Bechuana stock, 
near Vryburg. 

Batoaga or Batoka. Bantu Negroes of 
Zambesia, Manicaland and Tongaland. 

Battaks. A pre-Mala 3 ^ race of North Sumatra, 
probably allied to the I^olynesians {q.v.). 

Batwas. A pygmy {q.v.) Negrito race south 
of Congo, allied to Bushmen. 

Batwanas. Bantu Negroes of North Bechuana- 
land. 

Bavariaas. A branch of the High German 
stock of the Teutonic fami]}^ in Bavaiia. 

Bayansis. Bantu Negroes of Middle Congo, 
on Kwa River. Strong negro element. 

BecKuanas. A main stock of Bantu Negroes, 
occupying what is known as British Bechuana- 
larid. The name is of European origin, and has 
no native significance as applied to the race, 
but is a convenient general term. 

Bedawi or Bedouins. Nomadic Arabs {q.v.) 
who inhabit the deserts of Arabia and the 
neighbouring countries, and live by stock- 
breeding and robbery. Their breed of horses is 
world-famous. 7'hcy are independent, chivalrous 
and hospitable. They correspond to the Biblical 
Ishmaelites, whose race and customs they pre- 
serve practically unchanged. 

Bejas. A race of Eastern Hamites, of splendid 
physique, occupying the eastern seaboaid of 
Africa north of Massowah, including B'sharis, 
Hadendowas, and other tribes. 
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"The northernmost of the three races 
occupying Gaul in Caesar’s time, probably of Low 
German stock, with perhaps a Celtic element. 

Belgians. The inhabitants of Belgium, 
formerly the Spanish or Austrian Netherlands, 
of very mixed origin. The natives are either 
F'lemings of Teutonic stock, or Celtic Walloons 
iq.v.). Mingled with these are large numbers of 
German, French and Dutch immigrants ; and 
constant crossing of blood has tended to produce 
n truly Belgian type out of all these fluctuating 
elements. They are among the most patient 
and productive of agriculturists, mostly small 
proprietors ; and they possess flourishing 
manufactures and a rich commerce through the 
great port of Antwerp 

Belttchis. See Baluchis. 

Bengalis. The majority of the natives of 
Bengal belong to the Hindu stock of the Aryan 
family, which was probably the first to develop 
a true civilisation and a great literature (in the 
ancient Sanscrit tongue). The typical Bengali 
is quick-witted, versatile, and successful in the 
arts of peace, but not warlike — though the native 
army of the old East Indian Company was 
largely recruited from Bengal. The Bengali 
Babu, of the professional or lower official class, 
is well known. 

Beluchis. See Baluchis. 

Benin. Sec Nigerian Group. 

Berbers. A Western Hamitic race occupy- 
ing the Atlas Mountains and the Northern 
Sahara, of predatory and warlike habits. 'J'hey 
are known m Algeria as Kabylcs, and in Sahara 
as Tuaregs. Largely dark-haired and swarthy, 
with prominent noses, they belong to the 
Melanochroid branch of Caucasic Man. They 
correspond the ancient Numidians. 

Betsimisarakas. One of the three main 
divisions of the Malagasy, or Malayo- African 
race which inhabits Madagascar. They occupy 
•^he east coast. 

Bhils. Primitive and still wild non-Aryan 
inhabitants of Central India, of Kolariau 
family {q.v.). 

Biskaris. See Bejas, 

Blackfoot Indians. See At.ooxouian. 

Boeotians. branch of the /Eolian race in 
ancient Greece. The Boeotians were supposed to 
be peculiarly dull, and were the typical rustic 
clowns of Greek literatuic. 

Boers. White inhabitants of Cape Colony, 
the Transvaal, and the Orange River Colony, 
mainly of Dutch descent, with a Frencli Hugue- 
not element and a sprinkling of Negro blood. 
They were the original colonists of South Africa, 
which they entered in 1652 A race of farmers 
(Boer is derived from the Dutch boor, peasant), 
they also proved themselves to be hardy pioneers 
and admirable, though not at all romantic, 
fighters, learning in long native wars the arts of 
strategy, which they exercised so well against 
the English in the South .African War of 1899- 
T902. They have now accepted the English 
rule, and promise to be among our most flourish- 
ing African subjects. 

Bohemians. See Czech. 

Bolivians. White natives of Bolivia in South 
America, of Spanish descent, with a considerable 
admixture of Indian blood. 

Bongos. See Nilttic Group. 

Botocudos. South American Indians on 
eastern seaboard of Brazil. 


Brahtti. See Baluchis. 

Brazilians. White natives of Brazil, mainly of 
Portuguese descent, but with a considerable 
admixture, in many districts, of Indian and 
negro blood. 

Bretons. Natives of Brittany, descended from 
a short, round-headed, dark race, generally 
called Celtic, but perhaps pre- Aryan. 

Bribris. South American Indians of Costa 
Rica. 

Britons, (i) The ancient Britons were a 
Celtic race, whose remnants arc still to be found 
in the Welsh {q.v.). They attained a consider- 
able degree of civilisation under the Roman con- 
querors, and adopted Christianity. The Anglo- 
Saxon conquest of Britain drove most of them 
back into Wales, Cornwall, and other outlying 
portions of the island, whilst the remainder 
were either destroyed or assimilated. (2) In 
the wide modern sense, Britons arc the white 
citizens of the British Empire. 

Bugis or Buginese. Natives of Boni in 
Celebes ; a primitive Malay race. 

BulaUs. Sec Lake Chad Group. 

Bulgars. A branch of the Finns {q.v.), who 
were originally settled on the l)anks of the Volga. 
In the sixth century they crossed the Danube 
and conquered the modern Bulgaria, then 
occupied by the Slavonic Slovenians {q.v.). 
A speedy fusion took place between the Slove- 
nians and the Bulgars, who adopted the language 
and customs of the former, and rose to greatness 
as a Slav power. In the ninth and tenth centuries 
they rilled the greater part of the Balkan 
Peninsula, and warred successfully with the 
Byzantine Empire, which, however, subjected 
them in 1019 under Basil II., “ the slayer of the 
Bulgarians.’’ Later they passed under the 
Turkish rule, and ceased to have an independent 
national existence down to the nineteenth 
century. 

Bulgarians. Inhabitants of the modern 
Balkan state of Bulgaria, descended from the 
Bulgars {q.v.) with considerable admixtures of 
Creek and Turkish blood. 

Bulloms. See Temne Group. 

Burgundians. An ancient people of Teutonic 
race (High German), who were originally settled 
between the Oder and Vistula. In the fifth 
century they invaded Gaul, wliere they formed 
the first kingdom of Burgundy, between the 
Aar and the Rhone. There were many later 
Burgundian kingdoms and duchies, of which the 
last and most famous was that of Charles the 
Bold, annexed to France in 1477* J Burgun- 
dians are now French subjects, but still show 
traces of their Teutonic origin. 

Buriats. The Western or Siberian l>ranch of 
the Mongol stock of the Northern Mongolic 
family. They occupy the vicinity of Lake 
Baikal. The majority are nomad pastors, but 
some have taken to agriculture. A peace-loving;, 
blit lazy and drunken people ; they include 
various tiibes, such as the Barguzins, Sclengese, 
Idinese, Kudaras and Olkhonese. 

Burmese, or Burmans. A short-.statured, 
thick-set and flat-featured people, approaching 
the Chinese type, the principal race of the Indo- 
Chinese stock of the Southern Mongolic family. 
They inhabit Burma — now a British possession — 
and" are excitable, turbulent, and given to 
dccoity, or highway robbery. They make good 
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farmers and shopkeepers, but are not warlike 
or methodical. 

Burvs. See Indonesians. 

Bushmen. A nomadic Negro race of South 
Africa, who stand at the lowest stage of human 
culture. They are probably the aborigines of 
South Africa, where they have been dispossessed 
by Hottentots and Bantus from the north. 
They are thin and wiry, of small stature, not 
unlike the Hottentots in colour and features. 
They live by hunting, and possess a curious 
mythology. Their artistic powers, comparable 
to those of PaLeolithic Man, are shown in the 
remarkable rock -drawings on the walls of their 
caves. 

Calchaquis. South American Indians, in 
Plate Kiver district. 

Camkojans. Natives of Cambodia, Mongoloid 
approaching Caucasic type. 

Canaanites. One of the main blanches of the 
great Semitic family, inhabiting Palestine and 
the Mauritanian sea-coast in ancient times, 
including Jews, Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
Moabites, Amoritos, Iduma'ans and Philistines 
iq.v.). A fierce and warlike people, wdth a 
remarkable genius for religion, which has greatly 
influenced the modern world. 

Canadians. White natives of Canada, of 
mixed French and Anglo-Saxon descent. 

Caribs. South American Indians, formerly 
occupying the West Indian Islands, and now the 
shores of the Caribbean Sea, including Macusi, 
Bakairi, Akawai, .\recuna, and Kucuyeiine 
tribes. They are strongly built, warlike and 
fierce, but honourable. The term cannibal is 
supposed to be a corruption of their name 
liased on their habits. 

Carfhaginians. Natives of one of the great 
empires of the ancient world, which was founded 
at Carthage, near the modern Bizerta, by 
Phamician colonists in the ninth century b.c., 
and was destroyed Iiy Rome in 146 b.c. Carthage 
was the great rival of J'lome as a Mediterranean 
power. 1 ts inhabitants belonged to the Canaanite 
stock of the Semitic family, and were a nation 
of trailers, cruel and gloomy in temperament, 
worshippers of Moloch with human sacrifices. 
Though in Hannibal they produced one of the 
greatest of generals, they were not warlike, and 
trusted chiefly to mercenaries, wherefore they fell. 

Catalans. Natives of North-east Spain, mostly 
of Gothic descent, and still distinct from other 
Spaniards in language and costume. Honest and 
('.nterprising. turbulent, and intensely devoted to 
liberty. 

Caucasians. One of the families of Caucasic 
Man, inhabiting the mountainous region of the 
Caucasus, and divided into southern, western, and 
eastern branches [see Georgians, Circassians, 
Chec HENZES, I.ESGHIANS]. They include a great 
number of different tribes, who seem to have 
settled there from the earliest historical times. 
Some of these, the Melanochroid highlanders, 
like the Georgians, Circassians, and Lesghians, 
resent an almost ideal standard of physical 
eauty, whilst others are squat and ungainly. 
.Some ethnologists see in the Caucasus the 
primitiv^e home of the Aryan family, from whom 
the Caucasians would, on this view, be an 9fi- 
shoot. The Ossets {q.v.) are certainly Aryan. 
The Caucasians are very warlike, and struggled 
till quite recently with success against the 
Russian domination. 
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Caucasic. One of the four great divisions of 
the human race. Type, white-skinned, .square- 
jaw'ed (orthognathous), skull between broad and 
long (mesocephalic), hair soft, straight, or wavy ; 
in intelligence, enterprise, and civilisation, much 
superior to other divisions. 

Cayugas. See Iroquoian. 

Celts. See Kelt.s. 

Chakhars. A branch of Eastern Mongols, 
settled on the south-east boundary of the Desert 
of Gobi. 

Cbaldaeans. See Badveonians. 

Chamorros. Aborigines of the Ladrone 
Islands, so named from their thievish propensi- 
ties. A branch of the Oceanic Mongolic family, 
probably allied to the Formosans {q.v.), 

Chancas. See Incas. 

Chaudors. A nomad tribe inhabiting the 
steppes t'ast of the Caspian and south of the 
Oxus. Sec Turkomans. 

Chapogirs. See Tunguses. 

CKarruas. An extinct race of South American 
Indians in South Brazil, peculiar for their 
extremely black colour with lank hair. 

CKecKenzes. A branch of the Eastern stock 
of the Caucasian family, inhabiting the northern 
slopes of the Eastern Caucasus. Their chief 
tribes are Ingushis, Kishis, and Tiishis. 

Cheremisses. See Finns. 

Cherokees. A brave and warlike tribe of 
North American Indians. See Iroquoian. 

Cheyennes. See Algon^uian. 

Chibchas. South American Indians of Bogota. 

Chichimecs. See Nahuans. 

Chickasaws. See Muskhogeans. 

Chilians. Wliite natives of Chili, of Spanish 
descent, with a mixture of Araucanian Indian 
blood. 

Chinese. One of the most numerous races of 
the world, inhabiting the Chinese Empire. They 
are a stock of the Southern Mongolic family, and 
it is thought by some ethnologists that they are 
descended from the Mongolic Akkads {q.v.) of 
Mesopotamia. There is a remarkable uniformity 
in the physical type presented by the Chinese in 
all climates and environments ; they arc the 
most homogeneous of great peoples. They are 
yellow-skinned, short in stature, with obliquely 
set eyes, high cheek-bones, long skulls, and broad 
faces, with slight prognathism. They possess 
an ancient and highly organised civilisation, 
which is characterised by its conservatism and 
slowness to accept new ideas — so different in this 
from the Japanese. The Chinese arc naturally 
frugal, industrious, and patient ; they are 
excellent agriculturists, and very gregarious ; 
they despise war, but make excellent soldiers 
when drilled by Europeans or Japanese. They 
are eminently literary, and have a high system 
of morality. There are many local varieties, 
such as the Puntis of the Canton districts, the 
Hakkas of Swatow, the Hoklas of Fohkien, the 
Dungans {q.v.), which need not be farther 
particularised. 

Chinooks. A nearly extinct tribe of North 
American Indians on the Columbia River, on 
whose language is based the Chinook jargon, or 
traders’ Lingua Franca of British Columbia. 

Chins. See Singphos. 

Chippewnyans. See Athabascan. 

Chiquitos. South American Indians of Upper 
Paraguay basin. 
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CKiriguaftot. South American Indians of 
Bolivia. 

Cbitralis. Natives of Cliitral, in the Hindu 
Khush, rough, hardy hillmen, closely allied to 
the Kafirs {q.v,) of Kafiristan. 

Chocos. A tribe of South American Indians 
of Matto Grosso. 

Choktaws. See Muskhogean. 

Cboatals. Central American Indians of 
Nicaragua. 

Chois. See Mava-Quichi:. 

Chorasses. See Kalmuks. 

Chorotegaas. Central Aimrican Indians of 
Nicaragua. 

Chukchis. A Northern Mongolic race of 
North-east Siberia, closely akin to the American 
Eskimo in features and customs. They are of 
high character and very independent, but at a 
low stage of civilisation, and live by reindeer- 
breeding and hunting. A branch of the Chuk- 
chis, differing mainly in language, is known as 
the Koryaks. 

CKunchos. South American Indians on tribu- 
taries of Beni River in Peru. 

Cimhebas. See Basimh.v. 

Circassians, or Tcherkesses. A race of Cau- 
casian mountaineers, formerly inhabiting the 
Black Sea coast between Anapa and Pitzunta, 
of high physical type, who maintained an 
unavailing struggle against Russia till 
when their subjugation was followed by a whole- 
sale emigration of the Circassian tribes to the 
'J'urkish Empire. Allied to them are the 
Abkhasians and Kabards (q.v.). 

Colombians. White natives of Colombia, in 
Central America, mostly of Spanish descent, 
with an admixture of Indian and negro blood. 

Comanebes. Sec Shoshonean. 

Conibos. South American Indians of Peru. 

Copts. Christian descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians (q.i'.), of middle stature, slender limbs, 
and pale complexion, who inhabit Egypt, ami 
preserve the language and customs of the last 
period of ancient Egyptian civilisation, '.riiey 
are essentially townsmen, clerks, or artisans. 

Coras. See Opata-Pima. 

Cornisb. A race of Brythonic or P Celts, 
akin to Welsh and Bretons, inhabiting Cornwall 
in earlier times ; now absorbed in English stock. 
I'licir language became extinct in seventeenth 
or eighteenth century. The crossing of the 
Cornish Celts with Anglo-Saxons has given birth 
to a singularly fine race of hardy fishermen and 
miners. 

Corsicans. The aborigines of Corsica were 
probably a Western Hamitic race, allied to the 
Ligurians {q.v.). They were followed by Ionian 
invaders, and in turn by Carthaginian, Roman, 
Vandal, Hun, Gothic, Saracenic, and Italian 
conquerors, each of whom has added something 
to the mixture of blood in the modern Corsicans, 
a turbulent, lawless, and w'arlikc race (now 
belonging to France), wdiosc greatest son was 
Napoleon. 

Costa Ricans. White natives of Costa Rica, 
in Central America, mostly of pure Spanish 
descent. 

Crees. .See Algonquian. 

Creek Indians. See Muskhogean. 

Creoles. Per.sons born in past or picseiit 
French, Spanish, or Portuguese colonies, of pure 
European descent. 

Cretans. \n ancient race of prehistoric 


culture [sec MvcENiEANs] ; in modern times 
chiefly Greek, mixed with 'l urk. 

Croats. Inhabitants of Creatia, now mainly of 
SUivonic race, mingled with an earlier short, 
dark race of non- Aryan descent. One of the 
motley races of the Austrian Empire. They are 
warlike, turbulent, and eager for independence. 

Cro-Magnon. A prehistoric race .settled in 
the Vezere district of France, which may b(‘ 
taken as the primitive type of Caucasic Man. It 
is only known oy a few skulls and otluT relics, 
and probably dates back to the Glacial Period, c 

Crow Indians. See Siouan. 

Cymry. Sec Welsh. 

Czechs, or Bobemians. The most westerly 
branch of the Slavonic stock of tl)e .\ryan 
family, now occupying Bohemia, Moravia, and 
other parts of Austria. They are closel\' allieil 
to the Slov'aks of Hungary. Tliey migrated from 
the Upper Vistula district to the modern Bohemia 
in the fifth century. Long an imlependeiit 
kingdom, and a bulwark of Christendom against 
the Turks. Bohemia passed to Austria in 1526. 
During the la.st century there has been a great 
recrudescence of the Czech nationality and 
langnage. 'Che Czechs as a race are very musical 
and artistic. 

Dnflas. A 'J'ibet an race inhabiting the 
northern border of Assam. 

Dabomans. See Ewe. 

Dakotas. See Siouan. 

Dalmatians. A Southern Sla\’onic race', crosseil 
with Gothic blood. A tint* race of liarch* seamen, 
they manned the Venetian tlec'ts, but now belong 
to Austria. 

Damaras, or Hau-Kboin. See Herf.kos. 

Danakils, or Afars. An Eastern Hamilie 
race settled in the vicinity of Obock, between 
Abyssinia and the Red Sea. They are nomad 
pastors and fishermen, well-built, and slender. 

Danes. Natives of Denmark, belonging to 
the Scandinavian stock of the Aryan family. 
Denmark was originally inhabited by the Angh's, 
Saxons, and Jutes, who colonised England. On 
their departure, the Danes from Zealand settled 
on the deserted lands, and there reared tlie 
kingdom which still exists. The early Danes 
were brave warriors and skilled seamen, who for 
a time ruled Saxon England under Cannlc. 
Their descendants, of comparatively ])ure !)lood. 
preserve these characteristics, and are also 
industrious agriculturists. 

Dards. A warlike and hardy race of Aryan 
descent, inhabiting the mountainous country 
around Gilgit, in North-west India, of whom 
the Huiizas and Nagars are the chief tribes. 

Dargos. See Le.sghians. 

Delawares. A North American Indian race 
with whom William Penn dealt in the 17th 
century: now fairly civilised. Sec Ai.ciONouiAN. 

Didos. See Lesghians. 

Dinkas. See Nilitic Group. 

Dog r as. An Aryan race in the Punjab, 
between the Chinab and the Ravi, who contribute 
excellent soldiers to the British Native Army. 

Dorians. See Hellenes. 

Dravidas, or Dravidtans. Indigenous non- 
Aryan inhabitants of South India, including 
the Telingas or Telugu of the Nizam’s Dominions, 
the Tamils of Karnatic and Ceylon, the Kanarese 
of Mysore, the Malayalim of Malabar Coast, 
those wild hunters the Gonds of Vindhya Hills, 
the Sinhalese of Ceylon, and perhaps the Veddahs 
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iq.v,). A- Moiigoloid race originally' which has 
been assimilated to the Caheasic type by long 
intermixture of l)]ood. 

Drvset. A brave, handsome and industrious 
white race, who have been settled in the Ix’banon 
district of Syria for at least 800 years, and 
owe their unity to the possession of a special 
religion. Their origin is uncertain, but they 
are probably of a mixed stock, to which Arabs, 
Kurds, and Persians have all contributed. 
They are fair-haired and of light complexion. 
'I'hey are very warlike, have always preserved 
(heir independence against the Turks, and arc 
the inveterate enemies of the Maronites iq.v.). 

Dungans. Southern Mongolic inhabitants of 
Zungaria, between l ian-Shan and Altai. Allied 
to Chinese {(j.v.). 

Durbats. See Kalmtks. 

Durants. See Afghans. 

Dyaks. The aborigines of Borneo, probably 
akin to the Malays (q.v.), whom they resemble 
physically, thoug'li of greater average stature. 
They are active and warlike, and formerly in- 
dulged in the practice of head-hunting, now 
dying out. The Sea -Dyaks were bold and 
inveterate pirat(‘S. They possess a consider- 
able degree of indigenous civilisation, and their 
moral character is very tine. 

Easter Islanders. *(j) See Polynesians. 
(2) Easter Island once possessed an older 
race of inhabitants, now extinct, who have left 
very remarkable traces in the shape of numerous 
colossal statues, thin-lipped and disdainful, 
standing on platforms of Cyclopean masonry, 
as well as many stone houses with thick walls, 
painted on tlie inside. Nothing farther is known 
of their race or history, 

Ecuadorians. White natives of Ecuador, in 
South America, of Si^aiiish descent ; noted for 
their laziness and political instability. 

Edomites. See 1du.m;eans. 

Egbas. Sec Yorudas. 

Egyptians, (i) The ancient inhabitants of 
Egypt — known to them as Khcm, the Biblical 
Mizraim — who reared one of the oldest and most 
important civilised states of the ancient wnrld. 
Tlic aborigines of Egypt were apparently a 
Palaeolithic branch of Ethiopic Man, allied to the 
modern Bushmen. They were dispossessed and 
practically exterminated, probably about 7000 
B.C., by a slender, fair-skinned race of European 
type, belonging to the Haiiiitic family, and 
resembling the modern Berbers (<7.?;.) in many 
respects. These w^re probably the same as the 
ancient Libyans {q.v.). Later this race w^as 
modified by the introduction of a Semitic element, 
partly from Syria, partly from the Plnenician 
conquerors who founded dynastic rule in Egypt 
under Menes, between 5000 and 40c:)o b.c. 
'Fheir later history is wTitten on their imperish- ' 
able monuments, and need not be summarised 
here. In later times the Egyptian racial type 
was modified by Greek and Roman influence. 
The ancient Egyptians were highly skilled in 
agriculture and engineering, warlike but not 
aggressive, and w^ith a highly developed literature 
and religion. (2) The modern Egyptians are. 
partly descended from the ancient Egyptians, 
whose racial type as represented on the monu- 
ments is still to be found in purity, mingled wdth 
Bedouin Arabs, Turks, Syrians, and other 
races. See Copts and Fellahin. 

English. Natives of England ; used in a 
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wider sense h-s equivalent to citizens of the 
British Empire. [s€‘e Britons, Anglo-SaxonsJ. 
The English people are a Low German branch 
of the Teutonic stock of the Aryan family, with 
a faint Celtic clement derived from the primi- 
tive Britons, a strong Scandinavian element 
especially in the north-east), derived from the 
invading Danes and Norsemen in the ninth 
to eleventh centuries, and a considerable Norman 
element — Norse modified by French culture. 
The typical Englishman is white-skinned and 
fair-haired, belonging to the Xanthochroi, but 
there are many deviations due to modifying 
influences. The race is eminently warlike and 
aggressive, and makes the most successful 
colonisers knowm to the world. 

Erie Indians. See Iroqvoian. 

Erse. See Irish. 

Eshi-Kongo. A semi-civilised race of Bantu 
Negroes, belonging to the ancient Kongo Empire, 
now Portuguese West Africa. 

Eskimos, or Innuits. An Arctic aboriginal 
race, now inhabiting Greenland and the northern 
coasts of the American continent. They are 
nomadic, live by hunting and fishing, and are 
inured to extremes of cold. They arc very 
broad-headed, fat, and of short stature, with 
Hat quasi -Mongolic features. They seem to 
oecupy a place midw'ay between the North 
American Indian and the Mongolic type, and 
there is some reason to suppose that they 
represent a prehistoric Mongoloid incursion from 
Northern Asia, or perhaps from Indo-Malaysia. 

Esthonians. A branch of Baltic Finns (q.v.) 
settled in Esthonia, and possessing an ancient 
ballad literature and mythology. 

Ethiopians. An ancient Berber tribe, settled 
in Egypt at least 5,000 years ago, now represented 
by the fair Berbers of Maurita’nia. Homer called 
them “ blameless," l)ecause he knew' so little 
about them. See Nubians. 

Ethiopic. One of the four great divisions of 
the human race, occupying Africa, Australia, 
and many islands of the Eastern Ocean. Its 
members are typically black-skinned and woolly 
haired, with projecting jaw's and broad skulls. 

Etrusenns. An ancient Italian people, in- 
habiting Etruria in North Italy in pre-Roman 
times. They probably consisted of an aboriginal 
Pelasgian {q.v.) race, modified by a dominant 
race of invaders, who may have been of IMongolic 
type, or perhaps akin to the Hittites {q.v.). 
The Etruscans may be classed as Hamitic. 
They had a distinctive civilisation, and made 
great progress in art, of wdiich many monuments 
remain. The Etruscan confederation, of wdiich 
Veii was tlu' chief city, long warred with the 
rising pow^r of Rome, under wdiose dominion it 
fell in the fourth century B.c. Families of un- 
doubted Etruscan descent are still found in 
North Italy. 

Europenns. Natives of Europe, mainly Aryan. 

Ewe. A group of Sudanese Negro tribes of 
Guinea Coast. The best known are the Daho- 
mans, or natives of the ancient kingdom of 
Dahomey, on the Slave Coast. Of small stature, 
but robust and warlike, they are noted for their 
great himjan sacrifices and their employment of 
female warriors or " Amazons." Now under 
trench rule. ^ The Togos are also an Ew'e tribe. 

Fans. .^'*race of powerful and aggressive 
W’arriors, wlio intruded into Gaboon -Ogo way 
district about the middle of the nineteenth 
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century ; possibly related to Azandeh or Fulahs 
{q.v.). Cannibals, but otherwise of higher 
intellect and morality than the average Negro, 
from whom they differ in physical type. 

Fantis. See Tshi. 

Pellahin. The labouring peasantry of modern 
Egypt, industrious but not warlike, descendants 
of ancient Egyptians, with a mixture of Syrian 
and Arab blood. 

Felup. A group of Sudanese Negro tribes on 
Casamanza and Cacheo estuaries. 

Fertile. See NiLiTic Group. 

Fijians. Natives of Fiji, belonging to the 
Melanesian stock of the Oceanic Negro family. 
Formerly ferocious cannibals, they are now 
civilised. 

Filipinos. See PHii.iPi’iNES. 

Fingus, or Ama-Fingu. Bantu Negroes of 
the Kafir division in South-east Africa, regarded 
by Zulus and Ama-Xosa as an inferior race. 

Finno-Ugrian. A stock of the Northern 
Moiigolic family, including (i ) Ugrian or Siberian 
Finns, of which the cliief races are Soyots, 
O.dyaks, Samoyedes, Vognls, Permian Idnns, 
Siryanians, and Magyars {(i,v.) ; (c) European 
Finns, divided into : {a) Volga Finns, {b) Baltic 
Idniis. 

Finns. 'I'lu; Finns proper are the inhabitants 
of Finland, between Kussia and Norway. They 
a. e a Northern INlongolic lace, of Finno-Ugrian 
stock, who are supposed to have originated 
beside the head waters of tlie Yenisei River. 
'I'liey entered Finland about the end of the 
seventh century and established themselves 
there, being afterwards annexed, first by Sweden 
and then by Russia, "i'hey are a strong, hardy 
race, who make excellent seamen, witli round 
fac(‘s, fair hair and 1)1 ut' eyes. They are honest, 
highly moral and religions, and possess a re- 
markable ballad and folk-tale literature, of 
which the Kalevala is the chief example. The 
Baltic Finns of allied race include Esthoniaiis, 
Karelians, Lapps, Livonians and 'J'avastians 
iq.v,). The Volga Finns an; another branch of 
the same ])eople, whose chief tribe was the 
ancient Bidgars iq.v.). The Mordvins and Chere- 
iiiisses, still settled on the banks of the Volga in 
small communities, l)elong to the same race. 

Flathead or Salish Indians, A mixed race 
of North American Indians, in British Columbia 
and IMonlaiia. 

Flemings, or Flemish. The inhabitants of 
T^'landers, now divided between Bcvlgiuin and 
Holland, descended from Belgic tribe's settled 
there m Ciesar’s time. They are a Low German 
branch of the Teutonic stock. They are an 
industrious and honest, though phlegmatic, 
people, who played a great part in medkeval 
commerce. 

Formosans. Natives of Formosa, of mixed 
Malayan and Negrito descent. They were 
divided into thret* classes by the Chinese in- 
vaders : the Pepohwan, civilised agriculturists, 
under Chinese rule ; Sekhwan, settled tribes 
who acknowledged Chinese rule ; and Chinhwan, 
the wild savage tribes of the mountains, who 
waged unceasing war against the invaders. 
The island has now passed under Japanese 
dominion. The Formosans in general approxi- 
mate to the Malay type, but are more sturdily 
built. ^ ' 

Fox Indians. See Algonquian. 

Franks. A confederation of Germanic tribes, 
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dwelling on the Middle and Lower Rhine in the 
third century. They belonged to the High 
German branch of the Teutonic stock. In the 
third and fourth centuries they began to invade 
Gaul, where they established a Frankish kingdom 
under Clovis (48 1-5 1 1 ), who adopted Christianity- 
This later developed into the modern Stat^ of 
France. The Franks were a brave and stalwart 
race of warriors, with blue eyes and long flowing 
hair, well-built and large-limbed. They were a 
nation of democratic fighting men, who practised 
agriculture in the intervals of war. 

French. The inhabitants of modern France, 
a race of mixed origin. Among their ancestors 
arc the Celtic Gauls, the Teutonic Belgae and 
Franks, the Hamitic Iberians, the Romans, 
and the Scandinavian Normans {q.v.). They 
are probably the (juickest-witted and most in- 
telligent race of modern Europe. Extremely 
warlike and aggressive in earlier days, they are 
now displaying greater d(‘votion to the arts of 
peace, esj)ecially agriculture. Paris has long 
been the chief centre of ideas in Europe. 

Frisians. A Teutonic race of Low German 
stock, living between Scheldt and Weser in 
l^oman times, now belonging to the Nether- 
lands. 

Fuegians. Natives of Ticrra del Fuego in 
South America, savages of a very low physical 
and mental type. 

Fulahs. A warlike and predatory race of 
Saharan Hamites, formerly occupying small 
communities throughout the West and Central 
Sudan, who over-ran the native Hausa States 
about iKoo-iHio, and founded the empire of 
Sokoto. 

Furs. See Nuba Group. 

Ga. A SiKkinesc Negro group in Guinea, 
including Accras and Krobos. 

Gaels. See HiGiiLANDiiKs. 

Gaikas and Galekas. See Xosas. 

Galchas. Highlanders of Hindu Kush and 
'I'lirkistaii, of Iranian descent. 

Gallegos. Natives of Galicia, in Spain, of 
Gothic descent. 

Gallas. A branch of Eastern Hamites, 
occupying (^allaland, south of Abyssinia. The 
finest people in all Africa, strongly built, of a 
light chocolate colour. They are distinguished 
for their energy and honesty. They are divided 
into numerous tribes, and are inveterate foes of 
the Somalis. 

Gallinas. Sudanese Negroes of Sierra Leone. 

Garamantes. An ancient Hamitic race in- 
habiting the neighbourhood of Tripoli in Roman 
times. 

Garhwalis. Tibetan natives of Garhwal, on 
the border of Tibet. 

Gascons. Natives of Gascony, of Basque 
descent, modified by Frank and PTench blood. 
They are notorious for their lively imagination 
and boasting “ Gasconades.” 

Gauchos. A mixed race of Spanish and 
Indian descent, admirable horsemen, who are 
the chief herdsmen of Uruguay and the Argentine 
Republic. See Puelches. 

Gauls. In Caesar’s time the Gauls occupied 
the central part, and formed the chief race, of 
modern France, which, after them, was called 
*Gaul. They probably belonged to the Brythonic 
division of the Celtic stock, being closely allied 
to the ancient Britons, as well as to the modern 
Welsh and Bretons, who respectively represent 
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the remnants of the primitive Celtic population 
of England and France. It is possible that there 
v/as a still earlier Celtic element in France, 
corresponding to the Goidelic division of the 
Celtic stock. Mingled with the Celtic element 
in the Gauls were traces of the earlier Iberian 
and Ligurian aborigines (g.v.). The Gauls were 
blue-eyed, fair-haired and long-headed, in dis- 
tinction to the older dark-eyed, black-haired, 
round-headed type, which is more commonly 
known as Celtic, but is probably characteristic 
of an older race. Under Roman rule the Gauls 
acquired a considerable degree of civilisation. 
'I'licy were dispossessed in the decline of the 
empire by Franks, Burgundians and Visigoths 
(g.v,), but became in part ancestors of the 
modern French. 

Georgians. The chief race of the Southern 
Caucasus, a fine athletic race of pure Caucasic 
type, noted for the personal beauty of its 
individuals. The Georgians were formerly fierce 
and warlike, but under Russian rule have become 
industrious in the arts of peace. They arc noted 
for a passionate love of music. They first appear 
in history in the time of Alexander the Great, 
when they were already settled in their moun- 
tains. The Georgian kingdom had an independent 
existence for about seven centuries, but suffered 
much from Mongolian and especially Turkish 
invasions. Georgia and Circassia furnished the 
majority of white slaves for Turkish harems. 
In i8oi Georgia was annexed to Russia. Other 
important .South Caucasian races are the 
Imerians and the Mingrelians, who closely 
resemble the Georgians in physical characteris- 
tics, but have displayed less aptitude for 
civilisation. 

Gepidae. See Goths. 

Gets. An ancient race of Thracian (g.v.) 
descent, who settled in Wallachia in the fourth 
century b.c. They were warlike and turbulent, 
but were conquered by Trajan and incorporatecl 
in the Roman Empire. In later centuries they 
appear to have been fused with the Goths (g.v.). 

Germans. The Germans first appear in history 
as a multitude of independent and warlike 
tribes living amongst the dense forests which 
stretched in Roman times from the Rhine to 
the Vistula. They belonged to the Teutonic 
stock of the Aryan family. They were a tall and 
vigorous race, with long, fair hair and fierce 
blue eyes, who delighted in war and the chase. 
Their democratic social organisation has greatly 
influenced all Teutonic history ; their love of 
liberty was a passion. At an early period they 
were divided into High and Low Germans, 
differing in type, according as they inhabited 
the central and southern portions of mcKlern 
Germany or the low-lying lands towards the 
North Sea and the Baltic. The chief races of the 
former were the Goths, I'ranks, Burgundians, 
Swiss, Sw'abians, Austrians ; of the latter, 
Saxons, Angles, Jutes, Frisians, Flemings, 
Batavi — from whom the modern English and 
Dutch are descended, whilst the High Germans 
represent the modern Germans. These arc a 
very enterprising, thorough, and industrious 
race, alike in war and peace, and have thus given 
birth to one of the greatest Powers of the modern 
world. 

Ghilzais. See Afghans. 

Gilyaks. A Silxrian Mongolic race of 
Saghalien. 


Gipsies. A nomadic race, which was first 
de.scribed as appearing in Europe in the fifteenth 
century, and is now found in nearly all civilised 
countries. At first they were believed to come 
from Egypt, and their name is a corruption of 
“ Egyptians." They have a dark, tawmy skin, 
black hair and eyes, arc small -handed and often 
very hand.some, and live by tinkering, basket- 
making, fortune-telling, and other arts which 
can be practised on the road. Their chief 
characteristic is indepeiulence and love of a 
wandering life. Their origin is still uncertain ; 
though their language, Romany, is known to be 
a corrupt dialect of Hindi, which supports the 
older theory that they are of Indian descent, A 
later and well-supported theory is that they are 
the descendants of the prehistoric race which 
introduced metal-working into Europe. On this 
view they must have existed in Europe from 
time immemorial, without being noticed in 
literature. The gipsy problem still awaits 
solution. 

Goajiris. Sec Tupi-Guarani, 

Golden Hordes. See Kipchaks. 

Gonaquns. Hottentot Negro half breeds on 
Kafir land frontier. 

Goads. Sec Dravidas. 

Goths. One of the chief Teutonic races of 
ancient times, who played a great part in 
European history from the third to the eighth 
century, but have left no descendants as a 
distinct race. They first appear in history in 
the third century, as a confederation of German 
tribes who had made a settlement in the district 
north of the Lower Danube. They soon split up 
into two distinct peoples, the East Goths or 
Ostrogoths, and the West Goths or Visigoths. 
There was -a third and unimportant race of 
Mmsogoths, settled in Moesia, for whom Ulfilas 
made his famous translation of the Scriptures. 
The Goths were extremely warlike and aggres- 
sive, a typical race of German warriors. Tlu* 
Ostrogoths remained north of the Danube, 
where they were subjugated for a time by the 
Huns of Attila. Recovering their independence, 
they invaded Italy, destroyed the Western 
Empire, and established a new kingdom under 
Thcodoric. This was conquered by the Byzantine 
Narses in 552, after which the Ostrogoths dis- 
appear from history. The Visigoths, unwilling 
to submit to the Huns, crossed the Danube and 
settled in the Roman Empire, where they fur- 
nished many recruits for the army. In 395 
they rebelled, and under Alaric invaded Italy 
and besieged Rome. Afterwards they founded 
kingdoms in the south of Gaul and in Spain, 
where the Visigoths ruled till the invasion of 
the Saracens, and where their blood is still found 
incorporated with that of the older races. A 
branch of the Ostrogoths which settled in tlu‘ 
Crimea preserved its nationality and language 
down to the sixteenth century, or even 
later. The Bastarnse, Gepidse, and perhaps tin* 
Vandals (g.v.), were branches of the Gothic 
race. 

Greeks. (1) For ancient Greeks, sec Hfl- 
T,EN£S. (2) The modern Greeks are partly 
descendants of ancient Greeks, with a large 
admixture of Albanian, Wallachian and Slavonic 
elements. They are great in commerce, but not 
warlike. , 

Griquas. A race of Hottentot-Dutch half- 
breeds, also known as Bastaards, in Griqualand. 
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GuAieuirit. Central American Indians of 
Lower California. 

Guanchet. Aborigmt^s of Canary Islands: 
.so-called “ White Africans,” probably of Berber 
liamitic stock. 

Guatemalans. Wlute natives of Guatemala, 
ill Central America, of Spanish descent. 

Guatusas. Central American Indians of Costa 
Kica. 

Guebres. See Pakskks. 

Gujeratis. Natives of Gujerat in Western 
India, Aryans of Hindu stock. 

Gurkas. The dominant race of Nepal, who 
claim a Hindu (Aryan) orijjjin, but have probably 
acquired a IMon^oloid tinge from inter-marriages. 
They are of small stature, >'et emiiiently warlike, 
and supply some ot the best troops to our Indian 
Army. 

Gypsies. See (dnsii.s. 

Hadendowas. See Bi j .vs. 

Haidas. Noitli American Indians in British 
Columbia. 

Hamites. A family of Caucasic Man, belong- 
ing to the Melanoehroid or dark type, ranging 
in colour from white to brown, and even black ; 
hair soft, straight or wa\'y ; skull, medium 
(mesocejihalic) ; square-jawed (orthognathous) ; 
generally of line ])]iysical development. Divided 
into La.stern Haniiles— t Somali, and Western 
Hamites — r.g., Berliers and Basques. Closely 
related to Semites. 

Hau-Khoin. St‘e Heriikos. 

Hausas. T he most important Sudanese Negro 
race of Northern Nigeria. Keen traders, phy- 
sically well developed, they make excellent 
soldiers, and are Iarg<T\' utilised for this purpose 
by their Briti.sh rulers. T he Hausa States were 
ov'cr-run by the HamUic Fulahs (q.v.) about 
iXoo- iSio, aud now form part of the Empire 
of Sokoto. TTie Hausa language’ is the common 
medium of commerce in the (T’ntral Sudan. 

Hawaiians. Nativ'e." of Hawaii, of brown 
Polynesian stock, akin to Maoris. \ remarkably 
tine and handsome race, steadily decrea.sing 
.since contact witli European civilisation and 
diseases. Peculiarly snlqetd to leprosy. 

Haytians. Natives of tlie negro republic of 
Hayti, descended from negro slave's imported 
l)y the earlier Spanish and French owmers, who 
freed them.selv e.s at the time of the F'rench 
Revolution. The S]>anish portion afterwards 
formed the Dominican Kepublic in the eastern 
part of the island. Of mixed Bantu and Sudanese 
Negro de.scent, with a cro.ss of white blood. 

Hazaras. Mountaineers of N.W. Afghanistan, 
a vigorous and tiiiTndeiit race of Mongolo-lA'rsian 
descent, often troublesome to British India. 

Hebrews. See Jews. 

Hellenes. Inhabitants of ancient Greece, 
which they called Hellas. The lA'Oto- Hellenes, or 
aborigines, were probably of Pela.sgian origin, 
belonging to the Western Hamitic family, of 
whom the ancient Cretans and Mycenacans {q.v,) 
may repre.seiit the ancestral type. These wx*re 
followed by tlie tru*.’ Hellenes — Achaeans or 
Argives — divided into three main branches — 
Dorians, lonians, and .Eolians. Later they were 
divided into many local states, such as Athens 
and Sparta. The modern Greeks are in part 
descended from the Hellenes, crossed with 
Albanian, Wallachiaii, and Turkish blood. It is 
to the Hellenes that we owe the first important 
developments of civilisation in Europe. 
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Helveti. Ancient inhabitants of Switzerland 
in Caesar's time, probably a German tribe, 
from whom the modern Swiss are in part de- 
scended. 

Hcreros.or Ovaherero. Bantu Negroes inhabit- 
ing the plains of Damaraland, or German South- 
West Africa. The Damaras or Hau-Khoin are 
a cross between Hereros and the Hottentot 
aborigines. A pastoral nation who migrated 
tliither about two centuries ago from the inland 
districts, and dispossessed the aboriginal Hotten- 
tots. now represented by the Namas of Namaqua- 
land, with wiiom tliey are perennially at war. 
Recently they rosf against the German authori- 
ties, and have given tlu'in much trouble. A 
fine, w’arlike race. 

Highlandera. T he (iaelic-speaking inhabitants 
of Nortliern Scotland, a branch of the Goidelic 
or Q Kelts, also known as Gaels. They arc 
descended from the ancient Scots (q.v.), who 
originally migrated from Iri'Iand in the fifth 
century. One of the finest races of the Bidtish 
Islands, who give us our finest soldiers. 

Himyarites. A bianch of the Semitic family 
(” Red Men,” wlience the Red Sea), formerly 
occupying Araliia Felix and Abyssinia ; they 
form the main stock of the Abyssinian race. 
They inchided the kingdoms of the Minaans 
and Sal)a’ans, the latter being identified by some 
with the Biblical Sheba. 

Hindus. A stock of the .\ryan family, com- 
pri.sing a large proi)ortion of the natives of India, 
described under tlie headings of Kashmiris, 
lAinjabi>*. Rajputs. Marathas, Bengalis, Sindis, 
Gujeratis, As.samis, etc. The original Hindus 
entered liulia — hence called Hindustan — from 
the north-west at some prehistoric time, and 
soon l)ecaine tlie predominant race in the 
peninsula. 

Hittites. A forgotten but once mighty people 
of Semitic race, who contested the entry of the 
Israelites into Canaan, and waged war with 
Egypt and Assyria tor many centuries. Little 
is known about them, l)ut they seem to have 
reared a mighty enqiire between Lebanon aud 
tlie Euphrates, wiiicli endured for more than a 
thousand years, and was destroyed by the 
A.ssyrian Sargon IF in 717 b.c. 

Hondurans. White natives of Honduras, of 
Spanish descent ; few' in numbers, the popula- 
tion being mostly of mixed blood. 

Hor-Soks. .\ primitive Mongol-Turki race of 
the Tibetan plateau. 

Hottentots, C)r Khoi-KKoin. The aboriginal 
Negro inhabitants of South Africa, which they 
shared witli the Bushmen (q.v.). Possibly the 
Bushmen are degraded Hottentots, or the 
Hottentots are a cross between the Bantus from 
the north and the Bushmen, who would on 
this view' be the true aborigines. The only 
surviving race of pure Hottentots are the Namas 
of Namaqualand : the Damaras, Griquas, 
Cionaquas, and Koranas, are other races in which 
Hottentot blood is mixed with that of Bantu 
Negroes or of Europeans (mostly Boers). The 
Hottentots are a distinct branch of the Negro 
family, marked by extremely long heads and 
high cheek-bones, a brownish-yellow com- 
plexion, with other physical peculiarities exem- 
, plified in the so-called “ Hottentot Venus,” 
and also found in the' Bushmen. Their 
language is peculiar for its unique ” clicks,” 
w'hich no European can pronounce, and which 
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teem to stand between articulate and inarticu- 
late speech. 

Hovas. The dominant Malagasy race of Mada- 
gascar, of Malay descent, mixed with Bantu 
Negro blood from Africa. They stand nearest to 
pure Malays of all Malagasy peoples. The 
existing French Protectorate w’as only estab- 
lished after much fighting with the warlike Hovas, 
who had conquered all the other native tribes. 

Huastec. See Maya-Quiche. 

Hungarians. See Magyars. 

Huns. A nomad race of the Northern Mon- 
golic family, probably of Turki stock, who 
settled in the neighbourhood of the Volga and 
the Urals about the dawn of the Christian era. 
In the fourth century they conquered and dis- 
possessed the Ostrogoths and Visigoths on the 
Danube. Under Attila, in the fifth century, 
they invaded Greece and Gaul, and pushed their 
arms as far as Rome, which was only saved by 
the diplomacy of the Pope. Their cruel fierceness 
in war caused their great leader to be known as 
the Scourge of God. Like the Mongols, they 
were essentially a race of horsemen, and their 
“ deformed figures and hideous Mongolic faces '* 
added to the terror which they inspired. After 
Attila’s death in 453 the Huns fell to pieces, and 
soon were absorbed info other nations — especi- 
ally, perhaps, the Bulgars. 

Hunzas. See Dards. 

Hupas. See Athabascan. 

Hurons, or Wyandots. A North American 
Indian race of Iroquoian stock, formerly 
inhabiting the shores of Lake Huron. 

Hyksos. A Northern IMongolic race who 
invaded Egypt and established the dynasty of 
the Shepherd kings about 2000 B.c. 

Ibeas. A Negro race which recently invaded 
the Cameroon s from the East : they bring dow'n 
ivory from the unexplored interior. Either 
Bantu, or Sudanese — perhaps connected with 
the Azandeh {q.v.). 

Iberi, or Iberians. An ancient race of Western 
Hamites, related to the fair Berbers of Mauritania. 
The Basques are probably descended from them, 
and there is good reason for identifying them 
with the Piets of Scotland and the Irish aborigines. 

Ibo. See Abo. 

Icelanders. Inhabitants of Iceland, originally 
Norwegians, who settled there about the end of 
the ninth century. A typical tall, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed Scandinavian race. The Icelandic 
Sagas form the chief part of ancient Scandinavian 
literature. 

Idumseans or Edomites. A warlike Semitic 
race of Canaanite stock, thought to be descended 
from Esau, who were conquered by the Israelites 
under Saul and David, and again by Judas 
Maccabams in 165 b.c., after which they dis- 
appear from history. 

Ife. See Yorubas. 

Igorrotes. An industrious agricultural race 
of the Philippine Islands. Indonesians of Malay 
descent, with a possible Chinese or Japanese 
element. 

Illinois Indians. See Algonquian. 

Illyrians. A savage piratical race of the 
eastern Adriatic sea-board, who were conquered 
by the Romans, and w^ere the last of the Balkan 
X)eoplcs to be civilised. Probably the modern 
Albanians are descended from them, and they 
w^ere among the first Aryan immigrants to 
Europe. 


Ilocanos. A Malay race of the Philippine 
Islands. 

Imerians. See Georgians. 

Incas. The chief of the six Indian races, in- 
cluding the Quichuas and the warlike Chancas, 
which formerly occupied the central mountain- 
region of Peru. The Incas became the dominant 
race about 1000 A.D., and built up a vast and 
peaceful civilisation, in which a purely socialistic 

f overnment w^as successfully administered. This 
nca Empire was destroyed by Ike Spanish 
under Pizarro in 1533, but the"^ Inca Indians 
still survive as a race in Central Peru, 
where they arc known as industrious and honest 
agriculturists. 

Indians. Native races (i) of India; (2) of 
North, Central, and South America. 

Indo-Chinese. A section of the Southern 
Mongolic family, inhabiting the countries between 
India and China. 

Indo-European, Indo-German. See Aryan. 
Indonesians. The light-coloured, non-Malay 
inhabitants of the Eastern Archipelago and South 
Sea Islands, who are of Caucasic type, and c^re 
mostly brown-skinned Polynesians (q-v.). They 
also include the Batjans of Batjan I., the Bums, 
Korongui. and Suvu of the Malay Archipelago, 
and the Mentawey Islanders {q.v.), 

Ingushis. See Chechenzes. 

Innuits. Sec Eskimos. 

lonians. (i) One of the three main Hellenic 
races of ancient Greece. (2) Greek inhabitants 
of the coast districts and islands of Western Asia 
Minor, forming the Ionian League, who passed 
ill tlie sixth century b.c. under the Persian sway. 
Iowa Indiaas. See Siouan. 

Iranians. Ancient inhabitants of the Asian 
plateau bounded by the Indus, the Tigris, 
and the Hindu Kush. A stock of the Aryan 
family, now including Persians, Afghans, Balu- 
chis, Kurds, and Arrrienians {q.v.). 

Irish. { I ) The aborigines of Ireland, probably 
Iberians {q.v.). (2) The later ErrjC-speaking 

inhabitants of Ireland, a branch of the Goidelic 
or Q Celts. (3) Modern inhabitants of Ireland, 
mostly Celtic, but largely mixjsd with Teutonic 
elements in the north. 

Iroquoian. One of the families of North 
American Indians, including the Iroquois, or 
** Six Nations,” who comprised the Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondagas, Senecas, Tuscaroras and 
Cayugas ; the Hurons, or Wyandots, including 
the Erics, and the Cherokees. Their territory 
was Upper Canada, round the great lakes, 
New York, and the Virginian Highlands, and they 
played a large part in the Fraiico-British war- 
fare of the eighteenth century. They are now 
few m numbers and confined to Indian Reser- 
vations in the U.S. and Canada. 

Israelites. See Jews. 

Italians, (i) Ancient inhabitants of Italy, 
of Ligurian stock, probably Eastern Hamites, 
related to the Pelasgians [see Latins and 
Romans]. (2) Modern Italians, mostly of Latin 
stock, crossed with Teutonic (Gothic and Lom- 
bard) blood. 

Italic. A stock of the Aryan family, including 
ancient and modern Italians (with ancient 
Romans), modern French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Roumanian, with Latin (Spanish and 
Portuguese) Americans. 

Jallonke. See Mandingan. 

Jangalis. An aboriginal Indian tribe, in- 
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halnting the forest district north of Cuttack — 
the most primitive race in all India. Perhaps 
an early Dra vidian {q.v.) stock. 

Japanese. A race of the Northern Mongolian 
family, probably originating in Korea, whence 
they spread to Japan and dispossessed the Ainu 
aborigines, about the dawn of the Christian era. 
The most enterprising and civilised people in 
Asia, often called “ the English of the Far East.” 
They possess a singularly high standard of honour 
and patriotism, which was the main factor in 
their recent victory over Russia, and they are 
eminently warlike, besides producing industrious 
agriculturists and enterprising traders. Of 
short but sturdy stature, white skin and yellow 
or sallowish complexion, oblique eyes, black hair. 

Jatft. A numerous agricultural race of the 
I’linjab in North-west Intlia. 'Phey are ])robabl\' 
of an Aryan stock, but ethnologists disagree as to 
their history, assigning them ancient Scythian in- 
vaders, the Rajputs, or the Gipsies, for ancestors. 

Javanese. A Malay race inhabiting Java, 
where they rlisposst'ssed the Negrito aborigiiu's 
I sec Kai.an(;.sJ in prehistoric times. The Sun- 
danese and Madurese are allied tribes, po.ssessiug 
])arts of the island of Java, now under Dutch rule. 

Jebus. Seh Yoriibas. 

Jews, Hebrews, or Israelites. The most im- 
portant of Semitic races, of the ancient Canaanite 
stock. The Israelites descended from Abraham, 
who came from Mesopotamia to Canaan about 
jooo 13 . c. ; thence they migrated to E'gypt, and 
returned to take possession of Palestine. Their 
history is familiar to all from the Bible. After the 
lioman capture of Jerusalem under 'J'itus, 70 a.d., 
the Jews — as they were now called — were* dis- 
persed though the world, but they have retained 
their racial characteristics in remarkable purity 
through long persecutions, and now play a 
great part in the commerce and finance of nearU' 
all civilised countries, though they have no 
national unity or racial home. 

Jivaros. South American Indians, in Peru, 
on the liead-waters of the Amazon. 

Jolofs. See Wor.OFS. 

Jutes. Early inhabitants of Jutland, a Low 
German liranch of Tcaitonic stock, who invaded 
England in the fifth century and made the first 
Teutonic settlement in that country, in Kent. 

Kabards. A W estern Caucasian race, allied 
to the Circassians {q.v.) and presenting a high 
standard of jihysical beauty. 

Kabyles. See Berbers. 

Kacharis. Natives of the Tcrai at the foot of 
the Himalayas, belonging to the Tibetan stock of 
the Soutliern Mongolic family. 

Kafirs, or Kaffirs. Generic name of the fierce 
and w'arlike Bantu Negro races which occupied 
the .south-eastern seaboard of South Africa when 
Europeans first colonised that country. They 
then neld all the coast lands from the Gamboos 
to the Limpopo. The southern part (Kaffraria) 
belonged to the Kafirs proper, and the northern 
(Zululand ) to the Zulus, an allied race, but usually 
distinguished from the Kafirs, or Ama-Xo.sa, 
whose chief tribes are Galckas, Gaikas and 
Tembus {q.v.). Throughout the greater part of 
the nineteenth century the English settlers 
were engaged in constant Kafir wars, which 
resulted in the gradual subjugation of both 
Kafirs and Zulus. 

Kafirs. Fair-skinned mountaineers of Kafiri- 
Rtan, between the Kafml River and Hindu Kush. 
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Am offshoot of the Aryan family, thought by 
some to be descendants in part of the Cireek 
troops with which Alexander the Cheat invaded 
India. 

Kakhyens. A race of freebooters, inhabiting 
the northern frontiers of Burma, whence they 
raid the more civilised agriculturists of the plains 
and levy blackmail. A Southern Mongolic race 
of Indo-Chinese .stock. 

Kalangs. A recently extinct Negrito race of 
Java, remnants of the aborigines of that island ; 
small, I)lack and woolly-iiaired, with very 
retreating forehead and projecting jaws, 'i'he 
most ape-like of human beings, and the nearest 
aiiproacli yet found to the ” missing link ” 
between man and ape. They belonged to the 
Oceanic Negro family. 

Kalmuks. The Western Mongol stock of the 
Nortliern Mongolic family, scattered through 
Central Asia, and extending into Southern 
Russia. Nomadic pastors, owning large flocks 
and herds, and living in tents on the great 
steppes, they include the tribes of the (diorasses, 
'1 urguts, Khoshots; and Durbats. A large horde 
of Kalmuks invaded Russia in 1650, and settled 
there for a century, but in 1771 most of them 
were i'X|)elled, and endured great sufferings on 
tile march to China, so brilliantly described by 
De Quincy. These were mainly Khoshots and 
Durbats. 

Kamchadales. A Siberian branch of the 
Northern Mongolic family', inlia biting Kam- 
chatka ; a hardy race of hunters and fishers. 

Kanakas. A name given to South Sea Is- 
landers, generally by sailors and traders, and 
esjiecially to Polynesian labourers imported 
to Queensland. 

Kanakas, or Bakanaka. Negro aborigines 
of Angola, probably akin to the Bushmen. 
Other similar tribes are the Korokas, Kulabes, 
Kwaudes and Kwisscs. 

Kanarese. Mongoloid aliorigines of Mysore 
in India. See Dkavidians. 

Kanemku, Kanuris. See Lake Chad Group. 

Kara-Kalpaks, or Black Bonnets. A branch of 
the Turki stock of the Northern Mongolic family, 
dwelling on the south-east of the Aral Sea aiul 
in the Oxus basin. A pacific pastoral race, 
dominated by their warlike relatives, the nomadic 
Kirghiz, and now subject to Russia. 

Kara-Kirghiz. See Kirghiz. 

Karelians. An Eastern branch of Baltic 
Finns dwelling in the eastern parts of Finland 
and adjoining provinces of Russia. Probably 
a Slavo-Mongolic mixture in which the original 
Mongolic clement has been largely eliminated. 

Karens. Inhabitants of Burma, of the Indo- 
Chinese branch of the Southern Mongolic family, 
l.argely C hristianised. Formerly oppressed by 
the Barmans, than wdiom they are less clever, 
Imt more industrious. Agriculturists. 

Karons. A Negrito race of New Guinea, of 
very i.lograded type, and adtiicted to canni- 
balism. 

Kargos. See Nuba Group. 

Kashmiris. Natives of Kashmir, belonging 
to the Hindu branch of the Aryan family. Of 
fine physique, but corrupt and untrustworthy. 

Kassonke. See Mandtngan. 

Kazaks. See Kirghiz. 

Kelts, or Celts. A stock of the Arvan family 
which settled in France and the British Islands 
in prehistoric times. The Gauls and Belga' of 
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Ccrsai’s time and the early Britons represent 
th(‘ni. They arc divided into two branches, Goi- 
delic and Brythonic Celts, respectively known 
also as Q and P Celts, from a linguistic pecu- 
liarity. The formtT are represented in modern 
times by Irish, Manx, and Scottish Highlanders ; 
the latter by Welsh, Cornish, and Bretons. I'he 
typical Celt was probably a tall, broad-headed 
individual, with prominent nose, high cheek- 
bones, light hair and eyes. The small, round- 
headed, dark race which is also classed as Celtic, 
is more probably an earlier Hamitic type, alliecl 
to the Basques [q.v.). 

Khulkas. A nomadic race of Eastern Mongols, 
occupying the Gobi desert. 

Kkamtis. An Assamese race — Indo-Chinese 
‘took of Southern Mongolic family — in the 
Brahmaputra Valley. 

Kkasis. An Indo-Chinese hill tribe of Southern 
Mongolic family, in Khasi Hills of Assam. 

Kkoi-Khoin. The name given to themselves 
!)>• the Hottentots [q.v.). 

Khoshots. Sec Kai.muks. 

Kickapoos. See Algonquian. 

Kiowas. A North American Indian race in 
Oklahoma. 

Kipchaks. A Turki race of Northern Mongolic 
family, settled in eleventh century l)etween 
Crals'and Don. In the middle of the thirteenth 
century, Batu Khan, a son of Genghiz Khan, led 
them to concjiier all Central and South Russia, 
where they founded the Empire of the (iolden 
Horde. It was broken up by Tamerlane about 
i and from its fragments arose the Khanates 
of Astrakhan, the Crimea, etc., now al>sorl.)ed by 
Russia. From the Eastern Kipchaks are des- 
cended the Kirghiz {qAK), one of whose hordes is 
still known as Kipchak. The modern Kipchaks 
are nomadic, and live by stock-feeding in the 
steppes of western Turkestan. 

Kirantis. A Tibetan race of East Nepal, of 
Southern Mongolic family. 

Kirghiz. A nomadic people of Central Asia, 
where they occupy the vast steppes which lie to 
file north of 'j'urkestan. They are de.scendeJ 
from the Kipchaks {q,v) of the Golden Horde. 
They form a group of the Turki stock of the 
Northern Mongolic family. The Kara-Kirghiz. 
who inhabit the uplands between the Issik-Kul 
and the Kuen-Lun, are the oldest Turki nomads 
of whom there is any historical record, and are 
I livid ed into On and Sol — right and left wings. 
The Kirghiz proper, who call themselves Kazaks, 
or “ riders,” roam from Lake Balkash to the 
X'olga, over the vast level steppes, w'here they 
dwell in skin tents and support themselves by 
l>reeding camels, horses, oxen, sheep and goats. 

1 hey live in the saddle, and were formerly a 
warlike people, who once could put 400,000 
fighting men in the field. They are divided into 
four hordes— Great, Middle or Kipchak, Little, 
and Inner. They are all now under Russian 
dominion. 

Kishi.%. See CniiCHENZEs. 

Kissis. Sec Temne Group. 

Kizil'BasKis. Persianised Turkis of Afghan- 
istan, belonging to Turki branch of Northern 
Mongolic family, who supply the chief com- 
mercial classes of Afghanistan^ 

KoUjis. See Nuba Group. 

Kolariaai. One of the three non-Aryan 
races to which the primitive inhabitants of 
India belonged, of the Indo-Chinese stock of the 
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Southern Mongolic family. They entered Bengal 
from the north-east, and are now represented by 
a few scattered tribes, like the Santals, Mundas, 
Kurkiis, and Bhils. 

Koraaas. See Hottentots. 

Koreans. Natives of Korea, belonging to the 
Koreo- Japanese stock of the Northern Mongol 
family. They stand midway between Chinese and 
Japanese, the latter being probably their des- 
cendants, and are taller, with lighter complexion 
and more regular features, than the typical 
Mongol. Their civilisation is of Chinese origin. 
They are not warlike, but are prosperous 
agriculturists. 

Korokas. See Kanakas. 

Koruagas. Sec Wadat Group. 

Koryaks. An Arctic race of North-ea->t 
Siberia, allied to the Chukchis {q.v.). 

Krej. See Nilitic Group. 

K rim •Tartars. See Tartars. 

Krus, or Krooboys. Sudanese Negroes of 
Liberian (iroup. Bold and skilful Vioatmen, 
employed for that purpose all along the West 
African Coast. 

Kulabes. See Kanakas. 

Kulfans, Kuajaras. See Nuba Grout. 

Kurds. Natives of Kurdistan, partly noma I 
and pastoral, partly settled and agricultural. 
A fierce and warlike people, they are much given 
to raiding, and were utilised by the Sultan to 
oppress tlic Armenians. They have .settled in 
Kurdistan from time immemorial, and belong tC' 
the Iranian stock of the Aryan family. 

Kurile Islonders. See Ain us. 

Kurinis. See Lesghians. 

Kurkus. A broken Kolarian tribv:', allied to the 
Santals of Central India, belonging to the Indo- 
Chinese branch of Southern Mongolic family. 

Kutebins. See Athabascan. 

Kwaades, Kwisses. See Kanakas. 

Ladakhis. Natives of Ladakh in the 
tapper Indus Valley, belonging to the Tibetan 
stock of the Southern Mongolic family, con- 
quered by Kashmir in seventeenth century. 

Lake Chad Group. A group of Sudanese 
Negro tribes, inhabiting the districts round Lake 
(Tiad, including Kanembus, Kanuris, Baghirmis 
(warlike slave-raiders), Mandaras, Yedinas, 
Logons, Mosgus, Bulalas, Saras, etc. 

Lampongs. Malay inhabitants of Southern 
Sumatra. 

Lamuts. See Tung uses. 

. Laadumans. Sudanese Negroes of Senegambia. 

Laos. See Shans. 

Lapps. A branch of the Finno-Ugrian stock 
cf the Northern Mongolic family, inhabiting the 
parts of Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Russia 
collectively known as I.apland. They are the 
shortest and broadest-skulled people in Europe. 
Most of them are nomads, who live by their vast 
reindeer herds, though some have become 
settled and live by fishing and hunting. They 
are closely allied to the Baltic Finns, and like 
them show traces of a mixture of Caucasic 
blood. 

Lascars. A term applied to sailors of Indian 
and Malay seafaring races, employed on British 
ves.sels. 

Latins. The ancient inhabitants of Latium, 
the district of Central Italy which lay lietween 
the Tiber and the Liris, and included the Roman 
Campagna. They absorbed the earlier allied 
races of Oscans, Sabines, Samnites, and 
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Umbrians, and formed a league of thirty cities, 
>^diich warred for some generations with Rome 
and then fell under the Roman dominion. Rome 
itself was originally a Latin city. The ancient 
population of Italy was divided into three grades : 
Roman citizens — not necessarily residents in 
Rome — Latins, and Italians. The Latins arc a 
branch of the Italic stock of the Aryan family- 

Latin or Romance Races. A name often given 
to the modern races which speak a Romance 
language derived from Latin, and belong in 
whole or part to the Italic stock of the Aryan 
family. They include Italians, French (including 
Provencals), Spaniards, Portuguese, and Rou- 
manians. 

Latin Americans. The white inhabitants of 
South America , of Spanish or Portuguese descent, 
and speaking these languages. 

Lazes. See Georgians. 

Lencan. A group of semi-civilised Central 
American Indian tribes, including Chontals, 
Ramas, Payas, Wulwas, and Guatusas. 

Lepchas. Natives of Sikkim and Bhutan, 
belonging to the 'J'ibetan stock ol the Southern 
Mongolic family. 

Lesghians. A branch of the Eastern stock 
of the Caucasian family, inhabiting the Eastern 
('aucasus. Wild mountain tribes, who long 
offered an unavailing resistance to the Russian 
arms under Shamyl (1859). Their chief tribes 
are the Avars (the most cultivated and powerful), 
Andis, Dargos, Didis and Kurinis. 

Lettic. A stock of the Aryan family, includ- 
ing Letts, Lithuanians and the extinct Pruezi, 
Borussians, or Old Prussians, from whom 
modern Prussia takes its name. The Letts and 
Lithuanians in the fifteenth century formed a 
united people, inhabiting the south-west of 
Russia, from Courland to Odessa. Afterwards 
they passed under Polish and then Russian 
dominion. They are now mostly peasant 
agriculturists. They are fair and well-built, 
with fine features and blue eyes. 

Letts. See Lettic. 

Liberinn Group. Sudane.se Negro tribes, in- 
habiting the Grain Coast of West Africa. The 
Krus or Krooboys {q,v.), Quealis and Ba.s.sas 
are their chief tribes. 

Liberians. Natives of the negro republic of 
Liberia on the Guinea Coast, partly descended 
from freed slaves of all races, but mainly belong- 
ing to the Liberian group. 

Libyans. An ancient fair-haired and light- 
skinned race of Northern Africa, akin to the 
modern Berbers, belonging to the western 
stock of the Haniitic family. They are depicted 
on Egyptian monuments of fifteenth century n.c. 

Ligures, or Ligurians. An ancient race of 
the western stock of the Hamitic family, probably 
the aborigines of North-West Italy round Genoa, 
to whom the Sicuh, Sards and Corsicans w'ere 
apparently akin. , 

Limbas. See Temne Group. 

Lithuanians. See Lettic. 

Livonians. A branch of Baltic Finns, belong- 
ing to the Finno-Ugrian .stock of the Northern 
Mongolic family ; a dwindled remnant now”^ 
inhabits the Baltic provinces of Russia. 

Logons. See Lake Chad Group. 

Lolos. A fair-corn plexioned aboriginal race 
on the frontiers of China and Tibet, belonging to 
the Chinese stock of the Southern Mongolic 
family. 


Lombards. A race of Teutonic stock, formerly 
settled in the district of the Lower Elbe, who 
invaded Italy in 568, and there founded a power- 
ful Lombard kingdom under Alboin and his 
successors. The Lombards were at first fierce 
warriors and little more ; but they soon fell 
under the influence of Italian civilisation, and 
were merged into the Italian race when Charle- 
magne destroyed their independence in 774. 
Their name and some traces of their racial 
character still remain in Lombardy, between the 
Alps and the Po. 

Luchuans. Natives of the Luchu or Liu-Kiu 
Archipelago, between Japan and Formosa, 
resembling the Japanese, but with differences 
which are attributetl to a cross of the aboriginal 
Ainu blood. They belong to the Koreo- Japanese 
stock of the Northern Mongolic family. 

Lushais. A warlike race of Tibetan stock 
inhabiting the Liishai Hills on the confines of 
Assam, Bengal and Burma. 

Mabas. See Wadai Group. 

Macedonians. A warlike people of ancient 
Cireece, who attained their greatest power under 
Alexander the Great. They were not true 
Hellenes, but a race of wild mountain tribes 
probably of Hamitic origin. Modern Macedonia 
is peopled by an extremely mixed race of Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Turks, etc., among whom some 
descendants of the ancient Macedonians may 
no doubt be found. 

Macusis. See Caries. 

Madis. See Niijtic Grouc. 

Madurese. A Malay race inhabiting Java, 
and allied to the Javanese (</.p.). 

Magars. A Tibetan tribe of Western Nepal 

Magwaagwaras. A fierce predatory race of 
Bantu Negroes, occupying the head -waters of 
the Roviima River in East C'entral Africa. 

Magyars. A warlike and now highly civilised 
race belonging to the Finno-Ugrian stock of 
the Northern Mongolic family. They first 
appeared in Europe about a thousancl years 
ago, being probably Scythian (<7.?'.) immigrants 
from the Caspian district. 'I'hey conquered the 
Roman provinces of Pannonia and Dacia, and 
there founded the Kingdom of Hungary in the 
year 1000. They are still the dominant race in 
Hungary, which now forms part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, and preserve their Finno- 
Ugrian speech. They are a chivalrous and 
highly intelligent race, whose Mongolic descent 
is no longer perceptible in their white skins and 
regular, often liandsome features. Probably 
this is due to frequent crossing of blood with 
German, Slav and Roumanian neighbours. 

Mahrattas. See Marathis. 

Makololos. A warlike branch of the Basuto 
race of Bantu Negroes who, in 1835, moved 
north and conquered the Barotses, only to be 
reduced by them to vassalage about 1864. 

Makuas. A .savage cannibal race of Bantu 
Negroes, living north of the Zambesi in Portu- 
gue.se East Africa. 

Malagasy. A Malayo- African people of mixed 
blood, inhabiting Madagascar. The Hovas 
(q.v.) are the dominant tribe. 

Malays. The dominant native race of Malay^ 
sia, the chief stock of the Oceanic Mongolic 
family. They are of a distinctly Mongolic 
physical type, of low stature and yellowish colour, 
with high cheek-bones, black lank hair and 
broad skulls. They may be divided into three 
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races : the Orang-Bcniia, or men of the soil, 
tl)e indigenous Malay tribes at a low stage of 
culture ; the Orang-Laut, or men of the sea, 
who live by fishing and piracy ; and the Orang- 
Malayu, or civilised Malays proper. They in- 
habit the southern provinces of Sumatra, the 
nativ'e states of the Malay Peninsula (Kelantan, 
etc.), the British Straits Settlements (Johor, 
Perak, Selangor, etc.), parts of Borneo, Ternate, 
'I'idor and the Banda Islands, and many islands 
of the Malay Archipelago. They have wandered 
as far as Madagascar, where the Malagasy {q.v.) 
arc Malays crossed with Negro blood. They 
were formerly warlike and much given to 
piracy, but are now the chief trading race of 
South-eastern Asia. Their origin is dubious, 
but Sumatra is generally regarded as their 
original home. Of kindred blood are man}’’ so- 
called Proto-Malay races, such as the Achincse, 
Javanese, Sundanese, Dyaks, etc. {q^v,). 

Mal&yaliin. See I)ravidian.s. 

Manchus. The dominant native race of 
Manchuria, who conquered China in the .seven- 
teenth century and founded the existing Chinese 
(lyna.sty. They arc of the Mongol .stock of the 
Northern Mongolic family, 'i'hey first appear 
in history in the thirteenth century, when a 
number of nomad Manchu tribes were formed 
into a single people. They prol)ably originated 
in Siberia, where the .Tungu.scs {q.v.) represent 
their primitive stock. 

Mandans. See Siouan. 

Mandaras. See Lake Chad Group. 

Mandingans. The chief race of Sudanese 
Negroes in the Western Sudan, with numerous 
branches between the Upper Niger and the 
coast, including Mande or Mandingoes, Bam- 
baras, Jallonkes, Kas.sonkes, Masinas, Sarakoles, 
Solimas, Susus, etc. Timbuctoo was formerly 
the capital of the Mandingan empire, before it 
fell under Berber domination. A large propor- 
tion of American Negroes 'are descended from 
s’aves of Mandingan origin. 

Mangbattu. Sudane.se negroes of Welle group, 
noted for their pronounced cannibalism. 

Mangkassara. Malay natives of Macassar* 
in (.'elebes, under Dutch rule. 

Manipuris. Natives of Manipur, between 
Burma and Assam, mostly wild hillmen ot 
mixed Burmese and Hindu blood, but classed 
with the Indo-Chine.se stock of tile Southern 
Mongolic family. 

Man-Tses. Inhabitants of the mountain dis- 
tricts of Sze-chuen in China, akin to Lolos {q.v.). in 

Manx or Manxmen. Inhabitants of the Isle 
of Man, lielonging to the Celtic stock of the 
.\ryan family, and the Goidelic or Q Celt 
branch of it. There is a strong Scandinavian 
element in their blood, from the numerous 
invasions of tlie old Norse pirates Their 
customs are also strongly marked by the Scan- 
dinavian element. 

Manyuemas. Warlike Bantu Ne’groes of the 
Upper Congo, long allied with the Arab slave- 
traders. 

Maoris. The aborigines of New Zealand, 
belonging to the tall brown race of Polynesians 
{q.v.), a branch of the Indonesian family. A 
brave, generous and warlike people, who are said 
to have reached New Zealand from the Pacific 
islands about a thousand years ago, they are 
one of the few native races which promise to 
assimilate western civilisation with success 
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MarAthit, or Makrattat. A numerous Indian 
race of mixed origin, probably of aboriginal 
(Dra vidian) blood m the main, with a Hindu 
element. They inhabit West and Central India, 
where they became the dominant power under 
Sivaji in the seventeenth century. The English 
had long and bloody contc.sts with these wild 
and warlike mountaineers, who founded several 
great native states, some of which (Gwalior and 
Indore) survive to this day. 

Maronites. A sturdy, w'arlikc Christian race 
of mountaineers in the Lebanon, belonging to 
the Syrian branch of the Aramaean stock of the 
Semitic family. Implacable foes of the Druses, 
with .whom tliey are constantly at war. 

Marquesans. See Polynesians. 

Masais. A branch of the Eastern Hamites, 
settled in British East Africa on the Tana River. 
A finely-l)uilt race, whom only their chocolate 
colour and frizzy hair prevent from passing for 
Europeans. Extremely w'arlike and intelligent, 
they are confirmed raiders and cattle lifters. 

Mashonas. Natives of Mashonaland, in South- 
eastern Rhode.sia, formerly the half-fabulous 
empire of the Mononiotapa, and the home of a 
forgotten civilisation, to which the ruins of Zim- 
liabye and other similar relics bear witness. 
The Mashonas are Bantu Negroes, a peaceful, 
industrious people, who were subjugated about 
i<S 38 by the Matabeles under Umsilikatzi, and 
are now under British rule. 

Massachusett Indians. See Algonquian. 

Massalits. Sec Wadai Group. 

Matabeles. A branch of the Zulu race of 
Bantu Negroes, which w'as expelled from Znlu- 
land in 1838, and conquered the Mashonas, in 
modern Rhodesia, under Umsilikatzi. Like the 
Zulus, they were proud and fearless warriors, 
who were only subjugated with difficulty by 
the English in 1893, and revolted unsuccessfullv 
in i89f>. 

Matacoans. A South American Indian rac(‘ 
on the VcTinejo River in Argentine. 

Mauri. See Moor.s. 

Maviti. Bantu Negroes of the Upper Shire 
in British South Central Africa, of Zulu stock, 
w’ho came as conquerors from the south. 

Maya>Quiche. A group of Central American 
Indian races, mosth’ in Yucatan and Guatemala. 
It includes the Mayas of Yucatan, Zendals and 
Zotzilsof Chiapas, Quiches, Chois, Pokomans, and 
Zutugils of Guatemala, Huastecs and Totonacs 
of Vera Cruz. Like the Aztecs, the Mayas 
possessed an ancient civilisation and system of 
picture writing. 

Maypuris. See Aravvaks. 

Mbengas. Indigenous Bantu Negroes of French 
Equatorial Africa, about Corisco Bay. 

Melanesiaas. The indigenous natives of the 
Western Pacific Islands, forming a distinct stock 
of the Oceanic Negro family of Ethiopic Man. 
They are long-skulled, or dolichocephalic, with 
the lowest cephalic index of all known races, 
prognathous, broad-nosed, of a sooty-black 
colour, w'ith black frizzy hair, and of low’ stature. 
They are at a low stage of culture, being very 
savage, bloodthirsty, and treacherous, mostly 
cannibals and head-hunters, with little social 
organisation. They include the Fijians and the 
, natives of the New Hebrides, the Solomon, 
Admiralty, Bismarck, and Loyalty Islands, New 
Britain, New^ Ireland, New’ Caledonia, and other 
islands of the Eastern Pacific. They are closely 
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allied to the Papuans under which name 

some ethnologists prefer to class the whole body 
of Melanesians. 

Meianochroi. A suggested division of Caucasic 
Man, in which a pale skin is typically accompanied 
by dark hair and eyes ; it would thus include 
the Hamitic and Semitic families, with the 
Hellenic, Italic, and Celtic stocks of the Aryan 
family. ^ 

Mendis. See Temne Group. 

Mentawey Islanders. A remnant of the 
aboriginal Pol3’nesian race dispossessed by the 
Malays, off the coast of Sumatra. 

Mestizos. Cross-breeds between Europeans 
and Indians, in Spanish and Portuguese America. 

Mexicans. See Aztecs and Nahuans. Also the 
modern inhabitants of Mexico, who are of Spanish 
descent, with a strong infusion of Indian blood. 

Micmacs. An Indian race of Nova Scotia, 
in whom some ethnologists think that a trace of 
Norse blood, dating from the pre-Columbian 
discovery of America, is perceptible. 

Minaeans. See Himyarites. 

Mingrelians. See Georgians. 

Minh-huongs. Franco- Annamese haU-breeds 
ill Cochin China, an increasing race who make 
\'ery valuable colonists. 

Minnetarees. See Siouan. 

Mishmis. A wDd Tibetan hill tribe occupying 
tlie jungle-covered hills through which the 
Prahmaputra flows, on the northern border of 
Assam. Warlike and turbulent. 

Missouri Indians. See Siouan. 

Mixtecs. An ancient Mexican race, contem- 
porary with the Toltecs (q.v.), probably repre- 
sented by the modern Miztccs of Oajaca. 

Moabites. An ancient pastoral race of Semitic 
origin, ethnologically cognate with the Israelites, 
who dwelt on the east of the Dead Sea, and are 
now extinct. 

Moasogoths. See Goths. 

Mohawks. See Iroquoian, 

Mohicans. One of the most famous and war- 
like of redskin races, immortalised by Fenimore 
t'copcr. See Algonquian. 

Mojos, or Moxos. A yellowish Indian race of 
Holivia, akin to the Chiquitos. 

Mokis. See Shoshonean, 

Mongolic. One of the four great divisions of 
mankind. Typically characterised by yellownsh 
skin, broad, flat features with prominent chcek- 
liones, broad skulls, mesognathous jaws, and 
oblique, almond-shaped eyes, with black, lank 
and coarse hair. The Manchus are a typical 
Mongolic race. 'J'he Mongolic races are mostly 
found in .Asia, which is chiefly peopled by their 
stocks. The name “ Mongolic" has replaced the 
older " Turanian." 

Mongols. A stock of the Northern Mongolic, 
otherwise known as Mongolo-Tartar or Ural- 
Altaic, family, from whom the general term 
of Mongolic is derived. The name seems origin- 
ally to have meant " brave," and the Mongols 
have provided some of the most fierce and war- 
like races of history. They originated as scattered 
tribes in modem Mongolia. Under Genghiz Khan 
they were formed into a confederacy which con- 
quered the whole of Central Asia in the thirteenth 
century, thanks to an unlimited supply of hardy 
and very mobile horsemen. The existing Mongol 
tribes, nomad pastors of Mongolia in Central 
Asia, are divided into Sharras or Eastern Kal- 


muks, or Western Buriats, or Siberian Mongols, 
and 'funguses, including Manchus [q,v.). 

Montenegriiis. A Servian race of civilised 
mountaineers, inhabiting the rugged district 
of Montenegro ; the only Balkan race which 
preserved independence and Christianity against 
the Turkish conquerors. Their history is one of 
constant warfare with the Turks, and they have 
thus preserved the primitive virtues of the 
warrior in great perfection. 

Moors. The ancient Moors, or Mauri, were the 
inhabitants of the Roman province of Maure- 
tania, roughly including the modern Algeria and 
Morocco. They were probably of mixed descent, 
partly Semitic from Arabia, partly Western 
Hamitic from indigenous sources. In modern times 
the name is applied ( i ) to the invaders and con- 
querors of Spain in the Middle Ages, who were 
mostly of Arab and Berber stock; (2) to the 
present inhabitants of Morocco and the Barbary 
States, of the same stocks, with a large infusion of 
Sudanese Negro blood. The Moors have always 
been a turbulent and warlike people, who fur- 
nished the most notorious pirates of modern 
history, thanks to their commanding position on 
the great highway of sea-borne commerce. 

Moquis. See Pueblo Indians. 

Mordvins. A branch of the Finns (<7.?;.), forming 
small communities on the banks oi the Volga. 

Mosgus. See Lake Chad Group. 

Mossis. See Nigerian Group. 

Mpongwes. A Bantu Negro race on the Gaboon 
Estuary in French Equatorial Africa, given to 
drink and boasting, of little economic value, 
though once powerful. 

Mulnttos. Half-breeds between whites and 
negroes. 

Mundns. A Kolarian race of Lower Bengal, 
with possible traces of Negroid blood. 

Mundrucus. See Tupi-Guarani. 

Mundus. See Nilitic Group. 

Mushi-Kongo. Bantu Negroes of Portuguese 
West Africa, still in an absolutely savage state. 

Muskhogean, or Appalachian. A group of 
North American Indian tribes, formerly occupy- 
ing the south-eastern corner of the present 
United States, south of Tennessee, and east of 
Arkansas. Formerly a powerful confederacy of 
warlike hunters, they are now extinct or confined 
to Indian reservations. I'lio chief tribes are 
Alibamus, Apalachis, Chickasaws, Choktaws, 
Creeks or Muskhogees, and Scminoles. 

Mycenacans. The inhabitants of ancient My- 
cenae, one of the chief centres of prehistoric 
culture in Greece before the Homeric age. 
Recent excavations, at Mycena) itself, at Cnossos 
in Cl etc, and other contemporary sites of 
government, have thrown light on the remarkable 
civilisation which then existed. The Mycenaeans, 
Cretans, and their kindred peoples were prob- 
ably a mixed Caucasic race, with affinities to the 
later Aryan Achaeans and to the aboriginal 
Hamitic Pelasgians ; but nothing is yet certainly 
known of their ethnological place. 

N&gars. Sec Dards. 

Nagas. Aborigines of the Naga Hills, in South 
Assam, semi-savage and formerly accustomed 
to raid the British provinces ; now under British 
rule. They are of 'I'ibetan stock. 

Nahuans, or Mexican Indians. The aboriginal 
inhabitants of modern Mexico, whose history 
dates back to the sixth century. The oldest of 
the Nahuan races was that of the Toltecs, who 
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established a civilisation marked V)y architectural 
and artistic monuments still existing, north of 
the valley of Anahuac. They were followed by 
the ruder Chichimecs and the Aztecs {q.v.). Other 
branches of the same race are the Pipils and tlie 
Niquiraiis of Nicaragua. 

Naimans. (i) See Sharras. (2) A tribe of 
the IVliddle Horde of the Kazaks. See Kirghiz. 

Nairs. A Hindu tribe of Malabar, dis- 
tinguished by their peculiar marriage customs. 

1 hey practise polyaiulry, and a Nair’s projKTty 
descends not to his own but to Ins sister’s 
cliildren. 

Namas or Namaquas. A Hottentot tribe of 
.Nama.(jualand, the true aliorigines and the 
principal rejiresentatives of the Hottentots (r/.e.). 
Scattered in small pastoral groups. 

Natchez Indians. An extinct North American 
Indian race, formerly inhabiting the region of the 
Lower M ississi jipi. 

Navajos. See Athahascan. 

Neanderthal Man. A race of primitive man, 
represented only by a skull and a few bones 
found in a limestone cave of the Neanderthal 
in Klienish Prussia in 1856. The most ape-like 
race yet known, and probably the oldest. 

Negritoes. A branch of Ethiopic Man, found 
in Central Africa, and in the Andamans, the 
Malay Peninsula and the Philippines, akin to 
negroes but of smaller stature anti more ape-like. 
Possibly the j)rimitive stock from which the 
Negroes {q.v.) were developed. 

Negroes. J'he most numerous liranch of 
Lthiopic Man, divided into African (Sudanese, 
Bantu, and Hottentot-Bushman) and Oceanic 
(Papuan, Melanesian, and Australian) sections. 
American Negroes are descended from African 
slaves, mostly of Sudanese origin. See Haytians. 

Nempes. See Nigerian Group. 

Nestorians. A Syrian race, belonging to the 
Aramiean stock of the Semitic family, dis- 
tinguished by a special form of Christian bedief, 
who were driven out of the Roman Empire in the 
lifth century, and whose descendants now form a 
special community in the mountain ranges of 
Kurdistan. They are poor and illiterate. A 
branch of Nestorians is found in Travancore, 
where they go by the name of Syrian Christians. 

New Guinea Natives. See Papuans. 

New Zealanders. (1) Aborigines [see Maoris]. 
(2) White inhabitants of New Zealand, of Anglo- 
Saxon descent. 

Nez Perces. A tribe of North American 
Indians, in British Columbia and Idaho, part of 
whom are well advanced in civilisation. 

Niam-Niam. See Azandeh. 

Nicaraguans. White natives of Nicaragua, 
in ('entral America, of Spanish descent, with 
Indian and negro elements. 

Nicobarese. Natives of the Nicobar Islands, 
of Malay blood mixed with that of the Mon- 
golic aborigines. Formerly given to piracy. 

Nigerian Group. A group of Sudanese Negro 
tribes, all of allied stocks, inhabiting the Niger 
Delta, the Oil River, Lower Benue, and Niger 
region, including the Niger Bend. Amongst them 
are the people of Benin — noted for their vast 
human sacrifices — the Abo, Nempe, Nupe, Akasa, 
Qua, Efik, Okrika, Akpa, Mossi, Sienereh, and , 
many other tribes, 

Nilitic Group. Another group of Sudanese 
Negro tribes, inhabiting the districts of the 
White Nile, Sobat, and the northern slopes of the 
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Nile-Congo divide. They include the Abaka, 
Abukaya, Bongo, Shuli, Falanj, Madi, Bari, Nuor, 
Shilluk, Dinka, Mundu, Rol, Mittu, Krej, and 
Fertit trilxis. They are mainly hard-working 
agriculturists, from whom the British draw 
material for excellent soldiery. 

Niquirans. See Nahuans. 

Nogais. A race of Caucasian Tartars {q.v.) 
inhabiting the steppes of the Kama River ; 
nomadic cattle-breeders. 

Normans. Natives of Normandy, descended 
from the Norsemen {q.v.) who settled on the 
French coast under Rolf the Ganger in the 
beginning of the tenth century. The history of 
the Normans, who conquered England and 
Sicily, is well known. The modcirn Normans 
still preserve many signs of their Scandinavian 
ancestry, which distinguish them from their 
French or Breton neighbours. 

Norsemen or Northmen. A name given in the 
Middle Ages to the piratical emigrants from 
Denmark, Iceland, Sweden, and Norway, who 
descended 011 the coasts of England, France, 
Germany, and Southern Europe. They called 
themselves Vikings. These sea-rovers came, in 
the first instance, for portable plunder, but in 
many cases they were tempted by the look of the 
more fertile lands of the south to make settle- 
ments, among which those of the Danes in 
England and Ireland and of the Norwegians in 
Normandy, England, and Sicily were tlie most 
lasting and important. 

Norwegians. A branch of the vSeandinavian 
stock of the Aryan family. They are probably 
descended from Teutonic immigrants — perhaps 
of Gothic race — who entered the Scandinavian 
peninsula in prehistoric times, and drove out the 
aboriginal Lapps or Finns. Another theory 
makes Scandinavia the original home of the 
Aryans, of whom, on this view, the Norwegians 
would represent the primitive stock. Their his- 
tory begins in the ninth century, when a Nor- 
wegian kingdom was established by Harold 
Fairhair. 'I'he old Norwegians were extremely 
warlike and piratical [see' Norsemen]. Their 
modern descendants are a peaceful and in- 
dustrious race, the most simple and democratic 
people of Europe, who recently threw off the 
Swedish rule and re-established the ancient 
Norwegian kingdom. 

Nsakkaras. Sec Welle Group. 

Nuba Group. A group of Sudanese Negro 
tribes, occupying Nubia, Dar-Fur, and Kordofan, 
in the Egyptian Sudan. They include the Furs, 
Nubas, Nile Nubians, Tumalis, Kargos, Kulfans, 
Kolajis, and Kunjaras. They are an active anci 
warlike race, in which the primitive Negro blood 
has frequently been modified by Semitic (Arab) 
and Hamitic influences. They supply many of 
our Sudanese regiments. 

Nubians. Ancient inhabitants of Nubia, 
probably identical with Ethiopians {q.v.), but 
modifliM by the infusion of Negro blood. They 
established a Nubian kingdom in the Upper Nile 
basin about the sixth century. 

Nuers. See Nilitic Group. 

Numidians. An ancient Hamitic race, in- 
habiting the district now known as Algeria. 
They were fine horsemen, warlike, but 
treacherous, and were conquered by Rome 
B.c. 46. See Berbers. 

Nupes. See Nigerian Group. 
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Niitkas. A collective name given to the 
Indian tril>cs of Vancouver Island and the 
adjoining districts of British Columbia. 

Oboagos. A Bushman -like race of pygmy 
Negritoes discovered by Du Chaillu on the 
western coast of equatorial Africa, physically and 
mentally degenerate. 

Ojibbeways. See Algonquian. 

Okrikas. See Nigerian Group. 

Olkbonese. A tribe of Buriats (q.v.) inhabit- 
ing the district of Lake Baikal. 

Omaguas. See Tupi-Guarani. 

Omahas. See Siouan. 

Onondagaa. See Iroquoian# 

Opata-Pima. A group of Central American 
Indian races, allied to the Nahuan group {q-v.), 
but of low^er mental and physical type. It 
includes the Cora, Yuma, Papago, Tarahumara 
and Tepeguana tribes. 

Oraag-Benua, Orang*Lauts. See Mat.avs. 

Ordos. See Sharras. 

Oroebs. A nomadic tribe of the Siberian 
Tunguses {q.v.). 

Osages. See Siouan. 

Oscans. A primitive Italic race inhabiting 
Campania, who w^ere conquered by and amalga- 
mated with the Samnites {q^v^) in the fifth 
century, B.c. Their language was a ruder form 
of Latin. 

Osmanlis. See Turks. 

Ossets. An isolated Aryan race inhal)iting 
the Central Caucasus, and differing in language 
and customs from their Caucasian neighbours, 
d'hey are probably allied to the Iranian stock, 
though some suppose tliem to be descended 
from Gothic settlers. 

Ostrogoths. See Goths. 

Ostyaks. A Ugrian race of Mongolic physical 
type, allied to the Samoyedes (q.v.), inhabiting 
the Obi basin in Western Siberia. They are mainly 
nomads, hunters and reindeer breeders. Tlu‘y 
are kind, gentle and honest, and show considiT- 
able artistic pow'er. 

Otoes. See Siouan. 

Otomis. An Indian race of IMexico, assumed on 
linguistic grounds to represent the oldest of 
American Indian stocks. 

Ottomans. See Turks. 

Ovaherero. See Hereros. 

Ovampos. The chief Bantu Negro race of 
German South-west Africa, tall and well- 
I)roportioned, with regular features — a fiiu; 
N(.‘gro t\pe. They arc industrious agricul- 
turists, given to raiding and inter-tribal wTirfare. 

Oworos. Oyos. See Yorubas. 

Pampas Indians. Sec Puelches. 

Pangasinans. A semi-civilised Malayan race 
in the Philippine Islands. 

Papagos. See Opata-pima. 

Papuans. The savage aborigines of New 
Guinea and the noiglibouring islands of the 
Torres Strait and East Malaysia. They belong 
to the Oceanic division of Ethiopic Man, ami 
arc allied to the African Negro, though they stand 
at a somewhat higher intellectual level. They 
are of Negroid physical type, characterisetl 
specially by* their mops of frizzy hair ; colour, 
a sooty brown to black, wdth projecting jaws, 
thick lips and retreating foreheads ; nose some- 
times flat, but oftener hooked and of Jewish 
appearance. The race has probably been 
modified b^^ Malayan and Polynesian inter- 
mixture. Probably the Melanesians and the 


Australian aborigines are closely related to the 
I*apuans. They are a fierce and treacherous 
race, hostile to strangers, and given to canni- 
balism and head-hunting. They show' much 
agricultural skill, and in some cases arc susce]>t- 
ible of European civilisation. 

Paraguay Indians. See Tupi-Guarani. 

Parsees. Folknvers of Zoroaster, of Persian 
descent, who have settled in India, chiefly near 
Boml)ay, where they have become one of the 
most thriving sections of the community, owdng 
to their marked ability for commerce. A 
.small remnant of Parsees, known as Guebres, 
is still to be found in Persia itself. 

Parthians. A warlike people of the ancient 
world, inhabiting a district of Northern Persia. 
They seem to have been of Scythian {qAi.) 
descent, and were noted for their habit of fight- 
ing on horseback and discharging their most 
fatal arrows wliilst in pretended flight. Under 
Mithridates (171--138 n.c.), the Parthians became 
supreme in Persia, and afterwards w^arred for long 
successfully with the Homans, 

Patagonians or TeKuelches. Natives of the 
most .southerly region of the American continent, 
noted for their great stature, in many cases 
approaching the gigantic. They are one of the 
physically strongest races of the earth, of a 
ycHow'ish l>rovvn colour, with well-formed and 
regular features. They are nomadic tribes of 
Araucanian iq,v.) descent, who live by fishing and 
hunting ; and peacefully disposed to strangers. 

Patkans. Sec Afghans. 

Payaguas. A South American Indian race, 
in the Argentine, wdiose wealth of silver orna- 
ments gave a name to the Rio de la Plata. 

Pawnees. A brave w'arlike trib:* of North 
American Indians, akin to the Shoshonean 
group ((/.(-.) and formerly settled in Nebraska. 

Pechenegs. .\n ancient Mongolic race ol 
Turki stock, a branch of the Kipchaks {q.v.). 

Pelasgians. The ])rc-Aryan inhabitants of 
Greece, apparently the aborigines of that 
country, who were disjiosscssed by the Aryan 
Hellenes. Little or nothing is known of their 
racial characteristics and aifinities ; but the 
excavations recently made at Mycena\ Knossos, 
etc., show that they had reached a high stage of 
civilisation in prehistoric times on the .Ugean 
coast. Probably a branch of the WestcTii 
Hamitic family, resembling Berbers {q.v.) in 
physical type. See IMvcen.eans and Etruscans. 

Permians. A branch of the Finnish race, 
inhabiting the district of IVrm in Russia, ancl 
closely resembling the Karelians {q.v.). 

Persians. Tlie ancient Persians were the 
main branch of the Iranian stock of the Aryan 
family, a civilised and warlike nation, who 
taught their sons “ to ride, to shoot with the bow% 
and to .speak the truth." They reared a great 
empire under Cyrus (n.c. 537) and his successors, 
which was destroyed by Alexander the Great 
and divided in 324 B.c. The modern Persians, 
known as Tajiks, and as Tats on the west of the 
Caspian, are the descendants of the ancient 
Persians with a considerable admixture of 
alien blood, due to a long period of Arab and 
Turkish domination. They present a fine Aryan 
type, however, and are cultivated and com- 
mercial, though not w'arlikc. 

Peruviaik Indians. See Incas. 

Peruvians. White natives of Peru, partly of pure 
Spanish descent, partly crossed with Indian blood. 
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Philippine Islanders. Tlic natives of the 
Philippines belong to three distinct races — 
Negritoes, Indonesians and Malays. 'J'he 
Negritoes are known as Aetas {qA\), 'Hie Indone- 
sians are confined to the island of Mindanao ; 
tliey are light-skinned, tall and well-developed 
])hysically. Their chief trilie is that of the 
Igorrotes. The Malays are brown-skinned, 
with black hair and Hat noses, being crossed 
with Negrito blood. Their chief tribes are the 
Visayans, 'I'agalogs, Bicols, llocanos, Cayagans, 
Pangasinans and l^arnpangas. These are all 
Christianised and fairly civilised. 'I'he interior 
is occupied by wild and sav^age tribes of similar 
race, and by the dwarfish and nomadic Negritoes. 
Many of these tribes practise liead-liunting, 
cannilialism, and human sacrifices. The more 
civilised tribes, with the Spanish-! ndian half- 
breeds, known as FiUpinos, are turl)ulent and 
lawless, th(‘ source of much trouble to the new 
American as to the old Spanish rulers. 

Philistines. An ancient race inhabiting the 
Mediterranean seaboard to the south-west of 
JinUca, who warred much with the Israelites, 
and were finally subdued by them. 'I'hey were 
probably a Canaanitish people, belonging to the 
Semitic family ; but some regard them as an 
immigrant Hamitic race, perhaps related to the 
Cretans or Pelasgians. The assumc'd inferiority 
of their culture to that of the Israelites has given 
rise to the modern use of “ Idiilistine ” as a term 
of n'proacli. 

Phcsnicinns. The greatest seafaring and 
trading nation of ancient times, and tlie earliest 
of M(^diterranean sea-powers. A branch of the 
(‘anaanite stock of the Semitic family, they 
inhabited the Mediterranean coast between 
l.atakia and Acre, their chief cities being Tyre 
and Sidon. 'Iliey possessed a remarkable 
polytheistic religion, disfigured by human sacri- 
lic(*s. 'riie3^ were an inventive race, to whom we 
owe glass and Tyrian yiurple. 'I'hey seem to have 
emtered Phcenicia from the direction of the Ked 
Sea in prehistoric times, and were at first subject 
to Egypt, but about 1300 n.r. reared a great 
maritime empire, which endured for nearly a 
thousand years and was destro\ed by Alexander 
the Great. 'J'hey w^ere the great traders of the 
ancient world, and carried on a commerce which 
ranged from Cornw'all to Ce\don and Senegal. 'I'he 
Carthaginians {q.v.) were a colony of Phoenicians. 

Phrygians. An ancient pastoral people of 
Asia Minor, closely related to the Armenians 
who were absorbed by the Persians in the 
sixth century n.c. 

Piets. The aborigines of ancient Scotland, a 
short, round-headed, dark race, probably a 
branch of the Iberian stock of the Western 
Hamitic family, and thus closel\" related to the 
Basques {q.v.). The Piets were a wild and warlike 
race, who harassed the Koman province of 
Britain, and were exterminated by the invading 
Scots from Ireland in the early part of the 
Christian era. The whole Pictish problem is 
still unsolved by ethnologists, some of whom 
hold that the Piets were a Celtic race, allied to 
the modern Welsh or to the Scottish Highlanders 
of to-day. 

PicurU. See Pueblo Indians. 

Pipiis. See Nahuans. 

Pitcairn Islanders. Half-breed descendants of 
Englishmen (the mutineers of the “ Bounty '*) 
and Tahitian women. A peaceful and idjdlic race. 
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Pocomant, Poeonches. Sec Maya-Quiche. 

Poles. A stock of the Western Slavonic 
family, originall}^ dwelling between the Vistula 
and the Oder. In the tenth century Poland 
became an independent European Power, and 
remained an elective kingdom down to its 
partition in the eighteenth century between 
Russia, Austria and Prussia. The Polish 
peasantr^^ have always been, industrious and 
successful agriculturists, whilst the nobility were 
turbulent and warlike. The Poles who live under 
Austrian and German rule are fairly" contented, 
but those of Russian Poland have carried on a 
long and often’ bloody series of struggles for 
liberty. Of late years, Russian Poland has 
become a manufacturing country, under German 
influence. The Poles have a considerable litera- 
ture, and are eminently musical. 

Polynesiant. 'riie chief stock of the Indo- 
nesian {q.v) family, the tall, brown-skinned race 
of Caucasic type vvho inhabit the chief islands 
of the Eastern Pacific, and are generally known 
as South Sea Islanders. Their chief races 
are the Maoris {q.v.) of New Zealand, the 
Marquesans, Tahitians, Tongans and Samoans, 
besides the natives of Easter, Gambier, Hervey, 
and other smalle^r islands. 'I'hey are of tall 
stature — only surpassed by the I^atagonians — 
muscular frame, regular and often handsome 
features, with brown skins, square jaws, and 
broad skulls. 'J'hey probably originated in 
Malaj^sia, where they are still represented by the 
Battaks of North Sumatra, some Dyak races, 
and certain tribes of the Philippines and Gilolo. 
'i'hey are a gay, pleasure-loving people, formerly 
addicted to cannibalism, but otherwise of pleasing 
manners, and are now rapidly acquiring civilisa- 
tion, though their number? are everywhere 
decreasing under the influence of European 
manners and diseases. 

Poncas. See Siouan. 

Portuguese. Natives of Portugal, a mixed 
race, probably of Il)erian or Basque origin, with 
later Celtic elements. After falling successively 
under Roman, Visigothic, and Saracen dominion, 
they formed an independent kingdom in the 
twelfth century, 'i'he early Portuguese were 
enterprising seamen, who contributed largely to 
the exploration of the world, and founded many 
colonies in .Africa, which they still possess. 
Brazil is their chief American k'ttlement, now 
independent. 

Provencals. Natives of Provence, in the 
South of France. Their primitive Ligurian {q.v.) 
stock was modified by many successive influences, 
such as the Greek colonists, who founded Mar- 
seilles, the Roman settlers in the Provincia 
(Provence), and, later, Gothic and Saracen 
invaders. The ProveiiQals are a gay, impulsive 
and pleasure-loving people, markedly distinct 
from the more staid and industrious inhabitants 
of Northern France. 

Pruezt, or Old Prussinns. See Lettic. 

Prussinns. The earliest inhabitants of Prussia 
were Slavonic tribes [see Lettic]. The modern 
Prussians, tlie dominant race of the German 
Empire, belong to the High German branch of 
the Teutonic stock. 

, Pueblo Indians. A semi-civilised race of 
North American Indians, dwelling in New 
Mexico and .Arizona. 'They inhabit “ pueblos," 
or huge houses, often large enough to contain a 
whole tribe under one roof. They possess 




WOMEN OF THE NUPE TRIBE IN NIGERIA 
The Nupe tribe is a family belonging to the Nigerian group of Sudanese Negroes. They inhabit chiefly the town 
of Lokoja, in West Africa. [See under Nigerian group]. 



THE AINUS. PROBABLY THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF JAPAN 
The Ainus are a declining race, now confined to a small area in the Far East. They have, as is seen in this picture 
handsome features and an abundance of hair. [See page 3xsi. 
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interesting religious and social customs, much 
studied by anthropologists. Their chief tribes are 
the Zunis,Tcguas, Taos, Picuris, and Tusayas. The 
Moquis of Arizona arc closely related to them. 

Puekhes, or Pampas Indians. A strongly- 
built, dark-skinned race of South American 
Indians, who inhabit the great plains or pampas 
from the Saladillo to the Rio Negro in Argentina, 
rhey are expert horsemen, from whom the 
(iauchos {q.v.) are derived. 

Punjabis. Natives of the Punjab, in North- 
West India, mostly Jats and Sikhs ((/.r.) belonging 
to the Hindu stock of the Aryan family. An 
agricultural and warlike people. 

Puntis. See Chinese. 

Pygmies. Dwarfish N<igrito races of Central 
Africa, long considered to be mythical, but now 
well known to ethnologists. They include the 
Akkas and Wochuas of the Welle Basin, the 
Obongos of the Gaboon, the Bat was of South 
Congo, etc. In very early times they were 
known by repute to the Egyptians — on whose 
111 on urn cuts they appear in the thirty-fourth 
century b.c. — and the Greeks. They live by the 
chase in the Central African forests, and use 
poisoned arrows. Other small races, such as the 
1 Bushmen, Lapps, Kalangs, Samangs, etc., liave 
contributed to the fame of the Pygmies. 

Quas. A Sudanese Negro tribe on the Ivory 
Coast, belonging to the Nigerian group {q.v.). 
Quapaws. See Siouan. 

Queahs. See Liberian Group. 

Quiches. A race of Central American Indians 
1.1 Guatemala, rivalling the Aztecs in the 
possession of an ancient civilisation and a curious 
mythology. See Maya-Quiche. 

Quichuas. See Incas. 

Rajputs. The predominant race of Raj- 
liutana, in Central India, belonging to the Hindu 
stock of the Aryan family. They are a proud and 
warlike aristocracy of soldiers and landowners, 
who rule many native states, of which Jaipur, 
Jodhpur and Udaipur are the most important. 
Ramas. See Lencan. 

Redskins. A term given in common parlance 
to North American Indians, from their colour. 

Rejangs. A Malayan race of Sumatra, akin 
to the Achinese {q.v.). 

Rols. See Nilitic Group. 

Romans. The most powerful and warlike, and 
ill every sense the greatest race of ancient 
I Europe, who acquired the dominion of the 
Western world, and laid the foundations of 
modern civilisation. The city of Home was 
founded by Alban shepherds, of Latin {q.v.) race, 
in the eighth century b.c. Oscan, .Sabine, 
Samnite, and Umbrian {q.v.) elements were 
added to the original stock, and thus the great 
Roman character was moulded. Rome later 
extended her power over the whole of Italy, and 
then over the whole of the known world. 
Romance Races. See Latin Races. 
Romansch. Natives of the Grisons in Switzer- 
land, speaking a Romance dialect, and probably 
of Italic race. 

Roumanians, or VlacKs. Natives of the 
modern Roumanian kingdom, the leading 
Balkan State, composed of the older principali- 
ties of Wallachia and Moldavia, which were long 
subject to the Turks. The Vlachs (Wallachs, a 
name akin to our Welsh) are probably descended 
from the Latin-speaking inhabitants of the 
ancient Roman province of Dacia, a tribe of 
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Thracian descent, which was subjugated by 
Trajan in the second century. They have 
pres(*rved their language, but their blood has 
been mingled with that of numerous conquerors — 
Goths, Huns, Slovenians, Albanians, Turks, etc. 
The Roumanian peasantry are a hardy and 
thrifty race, retaining their old warlike traditions. 

Rucuyennes. See Caries. 

Russians. The chief of the Slavonic races 
inhabiting European Russia, and divided into 
Great, White, and Little Russians. The physical 
distinction between these races is attributed to 
the mixture of the primitive Russian stock 
respectively with Finnish, Lithuanian, and 
Turkish blood. The original Russians belonged 
to the Slavonic stock of the Aryan family, and 
seem to have been settled in prehistoric times 
between the Danube, the Elbe, and the south 
coast of the Baltic. Thus they must have 
entered Russia from the west in the early 
centuries of our era. There they conquered and 
drove out or assimilated the aborigines of 
Northern Mongolic (Finno-Turkish) stock, and 
established a number of small states, agricultural 
in character, which long suffered from Tartar 
invasion, notably that of the Golden Horde 
[see KipchaksJ, and were gradually moulded 
into a single kingdom, with Moscow for its 
capital. Modern Russia, with its vast Asiatic 
dependencies, is one of the greatest Empires in 
the world, but it is in a state of transition, and 
its civilisation is consequently backward. The 
Russian peasants are very patient, industrious, 
and thrifty. When well led, they are admirable 
soldiers. Their chief occupation is agriculture. 

Ruthenians. A branch of the Little Russian 
race, who inhabit the district of the Carpathians 
in Galicia and Hungary ; poor, but hardy 
cultivators of the soil. 

Sabmans. See Himyarites. 

Sabines. An ancient Italic race, who in- 
habited the district between the Central Apen- 
nines — their ancestral home — and Rome. The 
Samnites were their descendants or near kins- 
men, and the Umbrians were less closely related 
to them. When Rome was founded there was 
a strong Sabine element in its population, as 
indicated by the story of the Rape of the Sabine 
Women, and the statement that several of the 
early kings of Rome were of Sabine blood. 'J'he 
Sabines and Samnites warred against Rome 
for many years, but both were ultimately sub- 
dued and incorporated in the Roman State. 

Sac Indians. Sec Algonquian. 

Sakais, or Samangs. An aboriginal Negrito 
race of the Malay Peninsula ; a wild and un- 
civilised people, with black skins and woolly 
hair, often approaching the ape-like in physical 
development and intelligence. 

Sakalavas. One of the principal groups of 
the Malagasy tribes, inhabiting the west coast 
of Madagascar ; of mixed Malay and negro 
blood, and akin to the Hovas {q.v.). 

Salisb. See Flathead.s. 

Samangs. See Sakais. 

Sambos, or Zambos. Half-breeds sprung from 
Negro and Indian parents. 

Samnites. See Sabines. 

Samoans. A Polynesian {q.v.) race, of fine 
'physical development, lazy and pleasure-loving, 
inhabiting the Samoan group of islands. 

Samoyedes. A Finno-Ugrian race, inhabiting 
the Obi basin in Siberia, once widely spread over 
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the extreme north of Europe and Asia. They 
are short and dark haired, with Mongolic features, 
brave and honest, live by hunting and fishing, 
and are still in the Stone Age. 

Samsams. A mixed Malayo-Siamese race, 
forming a large part of the population of the 
Malayan States of Kedah and Ligor. 

Santals. A negro-like aboriginal tril)e of 
Orissa in India, agiculturists, of the Kolariari 
family [q.v.). 

Saracens. A term applied in the Middle Age> 
to the Moslem enemies of Christendom, especialh' 
to the nomadic Arabs and Bedouins of the 
Syrian deserts. 

Saras. See L.\ke Chad Group. 

Sarakoles. See Mandingan. 

Sards, or Sardiaians. The aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of Sardinia, probably of the Western 
Hamitic family, akin to the Iberians or 
Ligurians {q.v.). The modern Sardinians are 
descended from this race, with considerable 
^iclmixtures of alien blood from the C arthaginian, 
Roman, Saracen, Spanish and Italian owners 
of the island in successive periods. 

SarmAtians. An ancient nomadic and war- 
like people, probably akin to the Scythians 
{q.v.), who roamed over the wide plains of 
Eastern Europe. Fine horsemen. They wetr 
destroyed by the Goths in the fourth century, 
and disappeared from history. 

Sassaks. Natives of Lombok in the Sunda 
Islands, of Malayan race. 

Savoyards. Nativ'es of Savoy, originally a 
short, round-skiilled, dark race, akin to tlu* 
Auvergnats {q.v.), now largely mingleil with 
'Teutonic blood. 

Saxons, (i) The Old Saxons originally in- 
habited the estuary of tlie Elbe and the neigh- 
l)ouring islands. They were a warlike race, of 
Low German stock, whost* name is said to bi* 
derived from the “ Saxes,” or heavy knixes 
wliich they used iu war. They were one of the 
most adventurous of Teutonic races, and made 
many piratical and colonising excursions, of 
which the most important was their settlement 
in Britain in the fifth century, where they unite<l 
with the Angles {q.v.) to la\' the foundation of 
the modern Englisli ])eople. (2) The Saxons who 
remained on the Continent gradually extended 
their dominion till it n-ached modern Saxony 
Under C'harlemagne the Saxon ])OW'er was sub- 
ordinated to that of the Franks. Saxon\' later 
became an independent duchy, whicli is still 
one of the chief States of the German 
Jimpire. The modern Saxons are less adventurous 
than their ancestors, very industrious, and 
successful in agriculture and industry, and make 
excellent soldiers. 

Scandinavians. A main stock of the Aryan 
family, sometimes classt'd as a branch of the 
Teutonic stock, including the Icelanders, Norwe- 
gians, Danes and Swedes, as well as the old 
Norsemen and Normans {q.v.). Some ctlniolo- 
gists regard them as the original stock of the 
Aryan family. They are tall, l)lne-eved, lair- 
haired, warlike, and good sailors ami colonists. 

Scots or Scotch, (i) The ancient Scots were 
a Celtic race, belonging to the Croidelic or 
Q Celts {q.v.), originally settled in Ireland- — the 
ancient Scotia — wdience they made settlem nts 
in the fiftli century in modern Scotland, to which 
they gave their name. They were gradually 
driven back into the Highlands by Anglo- 


Saxon, Norman and Danish invadeis, and are 
now represented by the Highlanders or 

Ckicls. (2) I'hc modern Scots, or Lowland 
Scots, are mainly of Anglo-Saxon race, modified 
by Norman, Danish, and Flemish elements. 
They are one of the finest and most hardy and 
industrious races in the world, equally successful 
in the arts of w’ar and ]K'ace. 

Scythians. An ancient nomadic and warlike 
race, found in the seventh century n.c. on the 
vast plains of South-eastern Eiiro])e, w here they 
lived l)y cattle-bribed ing anil raiding. I'hey 
dwelt in tent-covered w’aggons, fought on horse- 
back with bows and arrows, and maile drinking- 
cups of their enemies’ skulls. 'J'heir origin is in 
dispute. Some regard them as* a IVIongolic race, 
which w'as modified by association with Aryan 
races, and otiicrs as an Aryan stock ; tlicir 
kinsmen, the Sarmatians {q.v.), were almost 
certainly Aryans. They made sev^eral incursions 
into Asia, where they conquered a large tract 
of Northern India and established a kingdom 
which lasted till about the fourth century a.d. 
The Rajputs and Jats {q.v.) are sometimes held 
to be their descendants. 

Selengese. See Buriats. 

Seljuks. A warlike Turkish people who were 
settled on the Jaxartes in the eleventh century 
and afterwards founded a considerable empire 
in Western Asia. See 'Turks. 

Semiaoles. See Muskhogf.an. 

Semites. An important family of Caucasic 
Man, w’ho probably originated in North Africa, 
from a similar stock to that of the Hamites. 
'J'hcy arc characterised by fine regular features, 
large aquiline noses, black e^x's and hair, white 
skins, long skulls and square jaw's. 'Ihey are 
very intellectual, though less practical than the 
Aryan type ; poets, prophets, and dreamers, 
rather than men of action. They have given the 
world its two greatest religions — Christianity 
and Islam. Their chief divisions are Assyrians, 
Aranueans, Canaanites. Arabs and Himyarites 
{q.v.). In the modern w'orld they are best known 
from the ubicpiitous Jews {q.v.). 

Seneca Indians. See iKOyuoiAN. 

Serbs. See Servians. 

Serers. Sudanese Negroes inliabiting Sene- 
gam bia in the Cape X'erde district. 'I'liey are 
the tallest of Negro races, w ith herculean frames, 
and are akin to the W'olofs {q.v.) 

Servians, or Serbs. A race of Southern Sla- 
vonic stock, now' inhabiting Servia. 'J'hey were at 
first identical w'ith the Croats {q.v.), and seem to 
hive originated in the Carjiathian district, 
whence they migrated into the Balkan peninsula 
in the .seventh century. The Si'i-bs then separated 
from the Croats, and in the twelfth century 
founded a pow'crful Servian kingdom, w'hich was 
conquered by the Turks in the fifteenth. The 
Servians recovered their indeiKUidence in 1830, 
under Milosh Olircnovitch. 'J'he Servians are a 
well-built race, proud and martial in tempera- 
ment, quick-tempered and prone to decils -of 
violence, as their recent revolution witnessed. 

Shaagallas. A mixed negroid race of the 
Abvssinian slopes. Sudanese Negroes with a 
Hamitic infusion. 

Shans. Natives of the independent Shan 
States, lying to the north of Siam. They are 
identical with the Laos, and closely related to the 
Siamese {q.v.). They belong to the Indo-Chinese 
stock of the Southern Mongolic family, and are 
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probably descended from an aborij:,dnal race of 
China, which appeared on the Upper Lawadi 
about 2, OCX) years ago. They are a peaceful, 
pleasure-loving people, mainly agricultural, but 
not un warlike. They have a sallow skin and 
Mongoloid features. 

Sharras, or Eastern Mongols. A branch of the 
Mongol stock of the Northern Mongolic family. 
Tliey are a nomad, tent-dwelling, pastoral race, 
who roam ov^r the great steppes of Central 
Asia. They include the Khalkas, north of the 
Gol)i Desert, the Tanguts of Northern Tibet, the 
Chakars, Barins, Durbans, Units, Naimans, 
and Ordos south of the Gobi. They are descended 
from the older Mongols {q^v.), whom they re- 
semble in physical type. 

Shawnees. See Algonquian. 

Shilluks. See Nilitic Group. 

Shoshonean. A group of North American 
Indian tribes, all belonging to the Shoshone or 
Snake family, formerly occupying Idaho, Utah, 
and Wyoming, with neighliouring districts. They 
include the Shoshones or Snakes, Bannocks, 
Comanches, Utahs, and Mokis. With the excep- 
tion of the warlike Comanches, they are a peace- 
ful race, wlio have received the white invaders 
with friendship. 

Shulis. S(‘e Nilitic G^<oup. 

Siamese. Nativ^es of Siam, belonging to the 
Indo-Chinese stock of the Southern Mongolic 
family. They ai'e closely related to the Shans 
(q.v.). They are of medium height, olive com- 
plexion, with slightly flattened no.scs, prominent 
lips, and black liair. They are a peaceful and 
indolent race, who have recently shown promise 
of assimilating Westeni civilisation. Their blood 
is largely mixed with Chinese and Malay. Siam 
is still independent, forming a buffer state 
between British and French possessions. 

Siberian. A stock of the Northern Mongolic 
family, including the Chukchi, Koryak, Kamcha- 
dale, Gilyak, and Yukaghir tribes {q.v,}. 

Sicani, Siculi. See Sicilians. 

Sicilians. 'J'he primitive inhabitants of Sicily 
w^cre the Sicani, probably a Hamitic race allied 
to the Ligurians They were followed by the 

Siculi, an Aryan race of Italic stock, who crossed 
from Italy about looo n.c. They were civilised 
and modified by Phoenician, and especially Greek 
settlers, with iater Norman and Saracen influ- 
ences. Of all these elements the modern 
Sicilians are compounded. They are a hand- 
.some, industrious, and amiable race, but turbu- 
lent, lawless, given to blood-feuds and brigandage. 

SienereKs. See Nigerian Group. 

Sikhs. A powerful and warlike race of 
Northern India, united by a common religious 
faith, dating from the eighteenth century, and 
mainly of Jat (q.v.) descent. Under Ran jit Singh, 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, they 
reared a formidable military power in the Punjab, 
which w^as conquered by the British in 1846-1849. 
The Sikhs contribute many of the best and 
most trustworthy troops to our Indian Army. 

Silurians. A dark, round-skulled, short race 
who inhabited South Wales and the neighbouring 
districts of England in Roman times. They 
were probably of Iberian stock, related to the 
ancient Piets and modern Basques. 

Sindis. Natives of Sind in North-West India, 
of Hindu descent. 

Singphos. A wild, daring hill-tribe of Tibetan 
stock bordering on the Assam valley, formerly 
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given to raiding, but now peaceful agriculturists. 
The Chins of the Arakan uplands are probably 
an identical race ; they are still predatory. 

Sinhalese. See Dravidians. 

Siouan. A numerous and formerly powerful 
group of North American Indians, inhabiting the 
western prairies between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains. Their chief tribe was the 
Sioux or Dakotas, warriors of line physique, 
courage, and military skill, who long maintained 
a successful resistance against the white settlers. 
Other allied tribes were the Assinaboins, Omahas, 
Poncas, Kaws, Usages, Quapaws, lowas, Otoes, 
Missouris, Winnebagos, Mandans, Minnetarees, 
Absarakas or Crowds, Tutelos, and Catawbas. 

Sioux, or Dakotas. See Siouan. 

Siryanians. A tribe of Ugrian Finns, dwelling 
on both sides of the Northern Urals, resembling 
the Samoyedes {q.v , ), except in their white colour 
and fair hair, probably due to a mixture of 
Slavonic blood. See Finno-Ugrian. 

Slavonic Races, Slavs or Slavonians. A main 
stock of the Aryan family, occupying the greater 
part of Eastern Europe, and formerly extending 
as far west as the Elbe. Many ethnologists con- 
sider them to be the primitive Aryan stock. 
They are a peaceful and industrious agricultural 
and pastoral race, broad-skulled, with fair hair 
and blue eyes ; though the primitive type has 
been much modified by intermixture of blood, 
especially with Mongoiic races, who have im- 
printed a Tartar character on many Slavonic 
physiognomies. The Slavs are divided into 
Eas'tem (Russians and Ruthenians), Western 
(Czechs and Slovaks, Poles and Wends or Sorbs), 
and Southern (Bulgarians, Servians, and Croats, 
Dalmatians, Slovenians, and Montenegrins). See 
under these heads. 

Slovaks. See Czechs. 

Slovenians. A branch of Southern Slavonic 
stock, inhabiting Styria, Carinthia, and adjoining 
districts. ' 

Solimas. See Temne Group. 

Somalis. An Eastern Hamitic race of Somali- 
land in North-East Africa. They are a pastoral 
people, of good physique, handsome features, 
and light-brown colour, warlike and independent. 
The original Hamitic stock — closely akin to that 
of the Gallas {q.v .) — is modified by Semitic and 
Negro blood. They make excellent soldiers and 
servants. 

Sonrhays. A Negro race of the Middle Niger, 
in whom the Sudanese stock is modified by Arab 
and Berber elements. 

Sorbs. See Wends. 

Soyots* A tribe of Ugrian Finns, mixed with 
Tartar blood, in the Sayan Mountains of South 
Siberia. See Finno-Ugrian. 

Spaniards, or Spanish. The earliest known 
race of Spain was the Hamitic Iberians {q.v,), now 
represented by the Basques. They were modified 
by Celtic invasions, which gave birth to the 
Celt-Iberian races of Central and Western Spain, 
who struggled so long against the Roman arm§, 
by which tney were finally subjugated and further 
modified. In the fifth centuty the Vandals and 
Visigoths {q.v.) invaded Spain, and founded a 
Gothic monarchy, which fell before the Saracens 
ifi 711. The Visigothic refugees in the northern 
mountains gradually recovered the country, and 
the kingdoms of Leon, Navarre, Castile, and 
Aragon were ultimately united into a single 
state. The modern Spaniards are thus of mixed 
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race, in which the Iberian and Vi^^igothic are the 
predominant elements. They are haughty, brave, 
and w'arlike, by which qualities they once owned 
the greatest power in Europe. But they arc 
turbulent and lacking in political skill, so that 
Spain has decayed. There are now signs of a 
return to prosperity. 

Spanish Americans. White natives of Central 
and South American States, except Brazil. 

Spartans. Natives of Sparta, the greatest 
state of ancient Greece after Athens, of Dorian 
stock, eminently warlike and patriotic, but 
wanting in art or literature. 

Sudanese. Full-blooded Negroes inhabiting the 
Western, Central, and Eastern or Egyptian 
Sudan — i.e., most of Africa north of the Victoria 
Nyanza They arc black in colour, with w^oolly 
hair, projecting jaw^s, long skulls, broad, flat 
feet and projecting heels, and form one of the 
main divisions of Ethiopic Man. They are less 
intelligent and susceptible of civilisation than 
the Bantus {q,v.), in whom the Negro blood is 
modified by Hamitic or Semitic admixtures. 
They are mostly of strong physique, warlike and 
predatory, fond of music and bright colours, with 
the most elementary notions of art and religion. 

1 hey may be divided for convenience into .several 
racial groups (q.v.), such as Wolof, Felup. Tou- 
coulcur, Mandingan, Temne, Nigerian. Nilotic. • 
Liberian, Lake Chad, Wadai, Welle, Nuba, and 
Nilotic, besides the Tshi, Ga, Ewe, and Yoruba 
peoples of the Guinea district. 

Suevi. See Swabians. 

Sundanese. Natives of the Sunda Islands, of 
Malayan stock, closely allied to Javanese (q.v.). 

Susus. See Mandingan. , 

Stttughils. See Mava-Quichk. 

Swabians. Natives of Swabia, an ancient 
duchy occupying the south-western part of the 
modern German Empire ; descended from the 
ancient Suevi, with whom the Alemanni (q.v.) 
were amalgamated. A strong, large-boned, and 
good-humoured race of High German slock. The 
Alsatians arc closely aliiecl to them. 

Swahilis. Natives of Zanzibar and the adjoin- 
ing mainland, Bantu Negroes, with a strong 
infusion of Arab blood, which has made them 
superior in intelligence and enterprise to the 
average negro. They play a large part in the 
commerce of East Africa, and their language — 
Ki-Sw’ahili — is the principal medium of com- 
munication throughout the part of Africa between 
the Equator and the Zambesi. 

Swazis. Natives of Swaziland, a native state 
on the south-east of the Transvaal. A cross 
between Zulus and other Kafirs, they are indus- 
trious and W'arlike. 

Swedes. Natives of Sweden, a branch of the 
Scandinavian stock. They seem to have been 
originally a Teutonic race, who entered Northern 
Sw'edeii about 3,000 years ago, and drove out 
the aboriginal Lapps and Finns. The inhabitants 
of Southern Sweden w^ere called Goths, and may 
have been the ancestors of the Teutonic Goths. 
In time they amalgamated with the Swedes, 
and formed one nation, which has been an inde- 
pendent kingdom through most of the Christian 
era. The Swedes are warlike, and successful in 
commerce and industry ; they make good sailors, 
and possess a considerable literature. 

Swiss, or Switzers. The prehistoric inhabitants 
of Switzerland were the unknown builders of 
the lake dwellings. At the dawn of liistory, in 


Cnesar’s time, the country was largely occupied 
by a Celtic race, the Helvetii. Later, Switzerland 
w’as in\'aded by Teutonic races of High German 
stock, Alemanni, Burgundians, etc. The modern 
Swiss are mostly descended from these races ; 
there is also a considerable mixture of French, 
Italic and Romansch elements. The Sw'iss have 
always been a warlike race, who preserved the 
independence of t^eir mountainous countty 
through all ages, and in earlier times furnished 
excellent mercenary soldiers to foreign armies. 
They are now very industrious and successful in 
many arts and crafts, such as watchmaking, 
wood-carving, hotel-keeping, etc. They are a 
simple and handsome race, possessing in full 
measures the virtues of the mountaineer. 

Syrians. Tlie ancient Syrians were a branch 
of the Arama'an stock of the Semitic family, 
and the modern Syrians are tlieir descendants, 
W'ith some Arab and Turkish elements added. 
They arc tall, with white skins and dark com- 
plexions, black eyes and hair, often very hand- 
some, and approaching the Jewish type. They 
are not w'arlike, but succeed in comme-rce. 

Tacullis. See Athabascan. 

Tahitians. Natives of Tahiti, of Polynesian 
stock ; pleasure-loving and polite, but immoral 
and uiitrustw'orthy ; now civilised but formerly 
noted for their cruelty. 

Taipings. The ('binese rebels who attacked 
the dynasty from 1850 to 1864. 

Tajiks. Sec Persians. 

Talaings. An Indo-Chinese race who preceded 
the Burmese in the Irawadi Delta, and founded 
a .state of which Pegu was the capital. They were 
subjugated by Burme.se in the eighteenth century. 

Talamancas. Wild hunting Indians, perfectly 
uncivilised, who occupy tlie forest-covered 
Atlantic slopes of Costa Rica. 

Tamils, Natives of Northern Ceylon and 
the Indian Carnatic. See Dkavidas. 

Taos. Sec Pueblo Indians. 

Tanguts. Nomadic Mongols of Northern 
Tibet. See Sharras. 

Tarahumaras. See Opata-Pima. 

Tarascans. A group of Indian tribes in- 
habiting the province of Michoaca in Mexico. 

Tartars or Tatars. The modern Tartars are 
inhabitants of the Russian Empire, belonging to 
the Turki stock of the Northern Mongolic family. 
They are divided into various geographical 
subdivisions, sudi as the Kazan, Astrakhan, 
Crimean (or Krim) Caucasian and Siberian 
Tartars. The name lias no definite ethnical 
significance. 'J‘hc Tatars — a Manchn word 
meaning “ archers " or “ nomads ” — were Mongol 
tribes w'ho were first so named in the ninth 
century. They formed a large part of the hordes 
of Genghiz Khan [see Mongols] and stood in 
the van of the inediieval Mongol incursions into 
Europe, whence they attracted an attention out 
of proportion to their importance. Europeans 
called them Tartars, confusing the name Tartar 
with the Greek Tartarus or Hell. See Turki. 

Tasmanians. The extinct aborigines of Tas- 
mania, akin to the Australians {q.v.), but of a 
still lower Oceanic Negro type. They held a 
place at the very bottom of humanity, alike in 
physique, intelligence and culture, being still in 
the early Stone Age ; savage, untamable, and 
degraded. 

Tatars. Sec Tartars. 
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Tats. See Persians. 

Tavastians. A branch of the Baltic Finns, 
with thick-set figures, small blue eyes, light hair, 
and white skins, probably I he consequence of an 
admixture of Ciennan blood with the original Fin- 
nish stock. They inhabit central Finland. 

Tazis. See Tunguses. 

Teguas. See Pueblo Indian.s. 

Tehtielches. Another name for the gigantic 
Patagonians {q.v.) of South America. 

Telugus. See Dravidians. 

Tembus. Amatembu. or Tambukies. A group 
of Kafir {q.v,) tribes in Tembuland, to the north 
of the Kei Riv'er in Cape Colony. Formerly 
warlike and troublesome, now settled to agri- 
culture and subjected to British rule. 

Tenmi Group. A group of Sudanese Negro 
tribes, inhabiting the Sierra L(‘one district of 
West Africa, including the Temne.s or Timnis, 
Klssis, Sherbros, Gallinas, Bulloms, Solimas, 
Limbas, and Mend is. 

Tepeguanas. See Opata-Pima. 

Teutons. An important stock of the Aryan 
family, inhabiting England and the Scottish 
Lowlands, with tne United States and British 
Empire, Germany, Holland, and parts of Austria 
and Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
The Teutonic races are divided into Low German 
and High German divisions, to which some add. 
but others do not, Scandinavians. 

Tblinkits. A race of North Americat^ Indians 
inhabiting the Pacific coast from Mount St. Elias 
to the Simpson River, and the adjacent islands. 
They live chiefly by fishing and hunting. 

Thot. An Indo-Chinese race of Lao descent 
[see Shans], in the north of Tongking 

Thracians. The ancient inhabitants of Thrace, 
on the west of the Black Sea. Their origin is 
dubious, but they are generally assumed to 
have belonged to the Aryan family, and been 
related to the Teutons and the Greeks. They 
were wild hill liibes, who acquired in later days 
a certain amount of Roman culture and spoke 
the Latin Jaugiiage. There is some probability 
that the}' were the ance.stors of the; Vlachs or 
Roumanians {q.v.). 

Thuringinns. A High German tribe inhabit- 
ing Thuringia in the liftli century, probably a 
branch of the Suevi [q.v,), Now^ merged into 
the modern Saxons. 

Tibetans, or Bod-Pa. Natives of Tibet, form- 
ing the Tibetan stock of the Southern Mongolic 
family, and allied to the minor races of Lcpchas, 
Baltis, Ladakhis, etc. (^.7;.). The Tibetans arc akin 
to the Burmese, with Mongolic features, broad- 
shouldered and muscular. They are a secluded and 
archaic race, with many curious customs, such as 
polyandry. Their religion is full of elaborate cere- 
monials, and the land abounds in monasteries. 

Tibbus. A race inhabiting the oases of the 
Sahara, intermediate between Eeibcrs and 
Negroes ; perhaps descended fioni the ancient 
Gararnantes 

Timnis. See Temne Group. 

Tinne, or Tinney. See Athabascan. 

Tobas. A warlike and predatory race of 
South American Indians on the Rio Vermejo in 
Bolivia. 

Tocantins. See Tupi-Guarani. 

Todas. An isolated group of Caucasic race 
nhabiting the Nilgiri Hills, and distinguished 
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from the neighbouring Dravidian tribes by their 
fine physique and regular features of Caucasi# 
type ; a dying race. 

Togos. See Ewe. 

Toltecs. The oldest of Nahuan {q.v.) races, 
who establi.shed a semi-civilised State in Mexico 
before the Aztecs. 

Tongans. Sec I*olynesians. 

Tongas, or Amatonga. A Kafir race of peaceful 
agriculturists, occupying Tongaland, to the north 
of Zu Inland. 

Tonkinese. A branch of the Annamesc {q.v.), 
skilled in agriculture and dyke-building. 

Toucouleurs. Sudanese Negroes of Sene- 
gam bi a, probably crossed with Hamitic blood ; 
formerly dominant in the Western Sudan. 

Tsbi Group. A group of Sudanese Negro tribes 
of the Guinea Coast, including the warlike 
Ashantis, Fantis and Adansis. 

Tuaregs. The predatory Berber {q.v.) Nomads 
of the Sahara. 

Tudas. Sec Dravidians. 

Tumalis. See Nuba Group. 

Tunguses. A branch of the Mongol stock of 
the Northern Mongolic family, who lead a nomad 
existence in the mountains of East Siberia and 
the Amur region. They arc of Mongolic physical 
type, with square skulls, low^ .stature, and wary, 
well-knit figures. They are distinguished by 
fine moral qualities, a fearless race of hunters, 
industrious, tnistw'orthy. and self-reliant. Their 
main tribes are the Lamuts, or “ .sea people," 
Orochs, Chapogirs, Golds, and T'azis. Th© 
modern 'J'unguses probably re])resent the primi- 
tive stock of the Manchus {q.v.). 

Tupi-Gunrani. A wide-spread family of South 
American Indians, in Brazil, including mimeroua 
distinct tribes, of which the Chiriguanas of 
Bolivia, Caribunas of the Rio Negro, Paraguay 
Indians, Tupinambas of the Para coast, Mun- 
drucus of the 'I'apajos, Chnaguas, Goa j iris and 
Tocantins, are the most important. They arc 
copper-coloured, thick -set aud muscular, wdth 
broad features, black hair and sometimes 
obliquely .set eyes. They are of n pathetic 
nature, and arc slow' to acquire civilisation. 

Tupinambas. See Titpi-CIu arani. 

Turanian. An ethnological term, now* aban- 
doned, roughly corresponding to the Northern 
Mongolic or Ural-Altaic family. 

Turguts. See Kalmuks. 

Turkanas. An African Hamitic race, allied 
to the Masais {q.v.), and (hvelling between Lake 
Rudolf and the Nile. 

Turki, or Turks. An important and wide- 
spread stock of the Northern Mongolic family, 
dwelling in Central Asia, Asia Minor, and in 
European Turkey. The primitive Tnrki stock 
— the Chinese Tu-kiu and ancient Turcae — 
seem to have inhabited the Altai region as 
early as the second century b.c. Thence they 
spread far and wide, and founded many powerful 
and predatoi-y, but unstable empires. The 
Huns {q.v.) who followed Attila were largely of 
Turki stock. Their chief modern race is that 
of the Ottoman Turks [sec Turks], who raised 
their empire on the ruins of Constantinople in 
'1453. Other Turki races are the Yakuts, 
Usbegs, Naimans, Andijaiiis, Nogais, Tartars, 
Bashkirs, Kizil-Bashis, Anatolian Turks, etc. 
They are closely allied to the Kirghiz, Kipchaks, 
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Kara-Kalpaks and Turkomans {q.v.). I'he Turki 
physical type, of Mongol origin, has been modified 
by intermixture with Caucasic races. 

Turks, Osmanlis, or Ottoman Turks. The 

iloininant inhabitants of the Turkish Empire 
in Europe and Asia Minor, the most powerful 
of Turki races. They trace their descent from 
the Seljuks, a confederacy of Turki tribes who 
were settled on the Jaxartes in the eleventh 
century, and there adopted Islam. They 
conquered Persia and established kingdoms in 
Syria — the great Saladin was one of their 
princes — and Asia Minor, or Anatolia. 'J'he 
true Ottoman Turks entered the service of the 
Scljuk rulers in the thirteenth century, being 
driven from Kharasan by the advance of the 
Mongol hordes, and under Othman and his 
successors they became the dominant Turk 
race. They reared a great military power, and 
soon invaded Europe, where they destroyed 
the Eastern Empire in the middle of the fifteenth 
century and founded the still existing Turkish 
Empire. The Ottoman Turks are proud, ignor- 
ant and fanatical, but honourable and upright. 
'J hey make admirable soldiers, w’hen properly 
led, but are surpassed in the arts of peace by their 
subject races, Greeks, Bulgarians, Jews, etc. 

Turkomans. A race of Turki nomads who 
inhabit the steppes east of the Caspian and 
south of the Oxus. They include such tribes 
as the Chaudors, Tekkes (Akhal and Merv), 
Salors, Yomuds, Goklen, and Ali-Elis. They 
were formerly noted for their predatory and 
man-stealing habits, but under Russian rule 
have been forced to live a more peaceful life, in 

Tusayas. Sec Pueblo rNDiAN.s. 

Tuscaroras. North American Indians. See 
iRoguoiAN. 

TusKis. See Checiienzks. 

Tushilange. A branch of the Baluba {q.v,). 

Tutelos. See Siouan. 

Tyrolese. Natives of the 'fyrol, the ancient 
Idiaetia, a mountainous district now belonging 
to the Austrian Empire. They are of High 
German 'i'eutonic stock, and are noted for 
their patriotism and bravery, illustrated by their 
resistance under Hofer to the arms of Napoleon. 
They are industrious and thrifty, but backward 
in education, and devout Catholics. 

Tyrrhenes. An ancient pre-Hellenic race of 
Greece, found in Thrace and Ittruria, who prob- 
ably belonged to the Pelasgian stock of the Hamitic 
family, giving birth to the Etru.scans {q.v.). 

Ugrian. A branch of the Finno-Ugrian 
stock {q.v.) including the Samoyedes, Voguls, 
Ostyaks, Soyots and Siryanians of Siberia, the 
Permian Finns of Russia, and the Magyars of 
Hungary. See under these heads. 

Umbquas. See Athabascan. 

Umbrians. An ancient Italic race, perhaps 
allied to the Etruscans {q.v.) or the Samnites, 
afterwards subjugated by Rome. 

Ural-Altaic. A term applied to the Northern 
Mongolic family of races, corresponding nearly 
to the older Turanian. It includes the Mongol, 
'i'urki, E'inno-Ugrian, Siberian, and Koreo- 
Japanese stocks. 

Uruts. See Sharras. 

Utabs. See Shoshonean. 

Uzbegs. Nomadic Turki race of the Oxus Basin. 

Vaalpens. A Negrito race of the Kalahari 
Desert, probably a half-breed between Bechuanas 


and Bushmen, formerly the serfs of the dominant 
Bantu races, but now freed under British 
rule. 

Vandals. -\ Teutonic race, settled at the 
dawn of the Christian era in North-east Germany 
between the Oder and the \ 4 stula. Like the 
Goths, whom they physically resembled, they 
were a warlike and roving race. Early in the 
fifth century they invadect Gaul and formed a 
settlement in Spain, w'herc .Andalusia (anciently 
V'andalitia) preserves their name. Later, under 
the fierce Cienseric, they crossed to Africa and 
over-ran Mauretania, where they establishetl 
a short-lived piratical Empire. In 534 it was 
destroyed by a Byzantine army under Belisarius, 
and the Vandals thereafter disappeared as a 
separate race. 1'hcir name has become a by 
word on account of their turn for devastation. 

Vaudois. See WaldensEs. 

Veddabs. A primitive hunting people of 
Ceylon, who are sometimes classed as Dravidian, 
but more probably represent the still older 
(Negrito ?) aborigines of the island. They are 
dwarfish, of dark complexion, with features 
intermediate between the Hindu and IMpuan 
types. "I'hey rank among the rudest and least 
civilised of races, being equally unable to laugh, 
count, or cook. They are dying out. 

Veis, or Vcy. A Sudanese Nt'gro race, of 
Mandingan stock, on the West Coast of Africa, 
who are said to be the only Negro race who 
have invented an alphabet. 

Venezuelftns. White natives of Venezuela, of 
Spanish descent. Most of them arc crossed with 
Indian blood. 

Vikings. Sec Norsemen. 

Visigotbs. See Goths. 

Voguls. A nomadic h'inno-T Ugrian race who 
inhabit both slopes of the Urals. 'I'liey closely 
resemble the Ostyaks and Samoyedes {q.v.). m 

Vuaregga, Vuarua, Vuarunga, Vuavinza. 
Bantu Negro ttibes inhabiting the Congo basin 
and the Tanganyika district. 

Wacbaga. A predatory Bantu race on the 
southern slopes of Kilimanjaro. 

Wadai Group. A group of .Sudanese Negro 
tribes inhabiting Wadai and East Darfur, 
including Birkits, Massalits, Korungas, Mabas 
(mixed whth Hamitic blood), and other tribes. 
They are mainly of pastoral habit. 

Waganda. A Bantu Negro race who founded 
the kingdom of Uganda and attained a remark- 
able degree of civilisation before the arrival of 
white men. 'they arc very intelligent, and their 
skill in the industrial arts has caused them to be 
called the Japanese of Africa. They are also 
warlike, and formerly indulged in frequent 
plundering and slave hunting raids among the 
surrounding races. 

Wagogo. A Bantu Negro race of German 
East Africa. 

Wabebe. See Wasagara. 

Wa-Huma. A conquering pastoral race, of 
Eastern Hamitic stock, who migrated from 
Gallaland and penetrated as far south as Unyam- 
wTzi, founding various kingdoms on the way. 
They are of Hamitic features, fair complexion, 
and tall stature ; very warlike. The ruling 
clas.ses of Uganda and Unyoro arc of Wa-Huma 
origin. The Wa-Hnma are a branch of the 
Gallas {q.v.). Among their tribes are the 
Wajiji, Warundi, Wanianda, etc. 
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W&jiji. Sec Wa-Huma. 

WaMenses, or Vaudois. A heretical sect which 
originated in the South of P*rance in the twelfth 
cc'iitury, and was formed into a separate race by 
])ersecut:ion ; of French, Swiss, and Italian 
elenients. They are now settled in Savoy. 

Walloons. Natives of South-eastern Belgium, 
of mixed Celtic and Komanic stock, probably 
descended from the ancient Belgae {q.v.). They 
are tall, bony, and of strong physique, and are 
very successful in industry, as shown in the 
great manufacturing town of Liege. 

Wanyamwezi. A warlike Bantu race of 
German East Africa, who formerly composed 
a powerful predatory state. 

Wanyoro. Natives of Unyoro, in British b'ast 
Africa, of Bantu race, skilled in industrial arts, 
and formerly allied with Arab slave-traders. 

Wapisianas. Sec Arawaks. 

Wapokomo. The chief Bantu race of the Tana- 
basin, skilled boatmen and hunters, formerly 
under Masai domination, now acquiring civilisa- 
tion under British rule. , 

Warraus. An aboriginal Indian race of 
British Guiana, 

Warua. A powerful, warlike, and barbarous 
Bantu race of the laialaba district in the Congo 
Free State, forming a powerful native state, 
and skilled in industry and rude art. 

Waruaada, Warundi. See Wa-Huma. 

Wasagara. A warlike and wides|,)read Bantu 
people of Cierman East Africa ; herec moun- 
taineers, much given to marauding. The 
Wahehe, who claim Zulu affinities, are one of 
their tribes. 

Waswahili. See Swattilis. 

Wataveita. A mild and settled agricultural 
Bantu race inhabiting the slopes of Kilimanjaro 
in German East Africa. 

Welle Group. A group of Sndeinese Negro 
racc.’S inhabiting the region of the I'pper Welle 
Fiver in Central Africa, including the cannilial 
Niam-Niam, or Azandch, the Mangbattu, Nsak- 
kara, Amadi, A balm a, and other tribes. 

Welsh. or Cymry. The chief .surviving liranch 
of the Brythonic or P Celts, inhabiting Wales, 
where they preserve their ancient language and 
customs. They probably represent tlie ancient 
Britons who inhabited England at the time of 
the Anglo-Saxon immigrations. “ An old and 
haughty nation, proud in arms.” 

Wends. A stock of the Western Slavonic 
family, settled in the north and east of Germany 
in the sixth century. They were gradually 
absorbed by the Teutonic Germans. A remnant 
of the Wendish race, preserving their ancient 
language and customs, survives in Lu.satia, on 
the borders of Saxony and Prussia, where they 
are also known as Sorbs. 

Winnebagos. See Siouan. 

Wochuas. See Pygmies. 

Wolofs. Sudanese Negroes, dwelling between 
Lower Senegal and Gambia ; very black, but with 
regular features, indicating a trace of Hamitic 
blood. Their chief branch is that of the Jolofs. 

Wttlwas. See Lencan. 

Xanthochroi. A suggested' division of 
Caucasic Man, opposed to the Melanochroi, cha- 
racterised by fair hair, blue eyes, and rosy 
complexion. It ^vould thus include the Teutonic, 
Scandinavian, and Slavonic stocks of the Aryan 
family. 


Xoaat, or Amaxosa. The southern stock oi 
the Kafir race allied to the Zulus, or 

northern stock. They arc eminently warlike, 
and have an interesting system of social organ- 
isation. They are of Bantu origin, immigrants 
from the north, who have dispossessed tlu' 
Hottentot or Bushman aborigines. Thew^ an' 
tall, well-built, and muscular, with Negro feati res 
and complexion, and woolly hair. They are 
semi-nomadic cattle-breeders and hunters, but 
many have taken to the^ .settled pursuits of 
agriculture. They were long at war with tin* 
British and Boer settlers, but are now a peaceful 
and contented people under British rule. 

Yakuts. A Mongolic race of Turki stock, 
inhal)iting the jmovince of Yakutsk in Hast 
Siberia. They are of middle h{*ight, with black 
hair, Hat noses, and narrovv eyes. They are 
laborious and enterprising, and show' more 
aptitude for civilisation than the Buriats or 
Tunguses. They inhabit log ” ynrtas ” in w'inter, 
but camp out in summer. Cattle-breeding, and 
to a less degree agriculture, are their chief 
occupations. 

Yankees- Natives of the New England States. 
In a wider sense, the northern inhabitants of the 
I hi i ted States. 

Yaos. Agricultural aborigines of French 
Indo-Cliina, perhajis allied to the C'hinese proper. 

Yedinas. See Lake Chad Group. 

Yomuds. See Turkomans. 

Yorubas. A group of Sudanese Ni'gro races 
inhabiting tlie eastern half of the Slave Coast 
district, and united by a common Yoruba 
language,’ though much broken up by political 
leinls. They are pcacelully dis]iosed, indus- 
trious. and friendly to strangers. Tlieir maifi 
])iirsnit is agriculture, lad they also practise 
many industries ; they are the best architects 
in Africa. Their chief tribes are those of Egba. 
jebu, Ow^oro, Ondo, Ife, and Oyo, Abeokuta, 
Bio Eglia capital, owes its fame to the success 
with which it lu'ld out as a city of refuge against 
th(‘ slave-hunters of Dahomey and Ibadan. 

Yukagbirs. A nomadic tribe of north-east 
Silieria, probably identical with the 'J'nngust's 
{q.v.). 

Yumas. See Opata-Pima. 

Yuruks. A nomadic 'J'urki race in the Konia 
vilayet of Turkey-in -Asia. 

Yusufzais. See Afghans. 

Zambos. See Sambos. 

Zaparos. S«.)uth American Indians, on the 
Upper Napo in I’eru. 

Zapotecs. Central .Xinerican Indians of Oajaca 
in Mexico. 

Zendals, Zotzils. See INIava-Quiche. 

Zulus, or Amazulu. A very warlike Bantu 
ract*, allied to the Xosas and other Kalir tribes, 
wlioni they resemble in physique and organisa- 
tion. Originally a small Kafir clan, the Zulus 
were raisecl to eminence at the beginning of the 
nineteeidh century by the genius of Tchaka, a 
kind of Negro Napoleon,* who established a 
severe military despotism, and dominated South 
Africa from the Zamliesi to Cape Colony by tlie 
courage and military skill of his regiinents. 
Tchaka’s descendants ruled Zululand proper, 
and waged war against Kafirs, Boers, ami 
English, until their country w:as annexed by 
’Britain in 1887. The Zulus are both physically 
and mentally one of the finest of African races. 

Zunis. See Pueblo Indians. 
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ETHNOLOGICAL CHART OF THE HUAAN RACE 

This Chart, intended for reference in connection with the Dictionary of 
Races beginning on page 31 1, gives a view of the various main divisions, 
families, and stocks into which the human race is divided by ethno- 
logists. It is impossilde to give a complete list of the individual races 
within the necessary limits, but the chief typical races are named under each 
stock in the right-hand column. The races marked with an asterisk are extinct 


ETHIOPIC DIVISION 

iiiily Slock Typic;i! races 

/ MaiidiiiRan 

Hausa' 
t Azaiuleh 

i H erero 
Wan yainuczi 
liasuto 

Bantu •< \\'ai;avula 

Arna-Xosa 
(Kafir) 
v;^uiu 
I Naina 

\lt otteniot-Bushman -f (iriinia 

t Huslmian 


AMERICAN DIVISION 

I'ainilv Slock Tvpic il race 

A— 


y New (Juiiiea 
( natives 
I l-'viian 
\ Solotnon 
\ Islanders 
I Australian 
^ aborigines 
rTiisinanian* 

r Andamanese 
- Sakai 


MONGOLIC DIVISION 

Tiiily Stock Tyi’i'-il race 

f Sliarra 

I 'I'niijius 
rj’nrks 
I 'I'artars 

Turki 4 llaslikirs 

I Kirjihiz 
Vl'urkuinan 

f .Sainuyede 
Mag^’ar 

I / ; // /H" c A ’ ' ^ inn 


f Clink rhi 
\ Kamel ladalc 
, ) Korean 
( Jaiianese 
'J’amll 


Koreo-Japnnes 
Df n7’ictian {t) 


1 futo-Chineae 


J^lalagasy 

PhiliJ>/>ine 

Jhorn/osati 


f Tibetan 
- Haiti 
\ Lusha I 
/ Ihirmese 
I Siamese 
I I’hil 

I Annaniese 
I Cbinese 
-[ Punti 

U-olo 


f Vdsayau 
t Ilucano 


Algom/uian 


Jro.juoian 

Thlinfcit 
1 1 at it a 
Chinook 


tt.skJto^rnn 

Batches 

h‘iot(>a 


Otouit. 

0/>afa’I*ittia 

CtuaiiUti 

Tataacan 


Miiya-Qiiiihe 


Ihih / 

1'alantanra 

/.ahotcc 

ChofotiXan 


A Vfttata 

Chilx'ha 

ChoiO 

Aaftaro 

Jharo 

Mojo 

Chiqitito 

Jinrrr 

Chary tin 
Chunck.a 
Couil-o 


ll'arrare 
BotOi tldo 

'Jupt -Guarani 

Pa- a^ia 
Matacoan 
'To ha 

Araticanian 


Patay;onian 

B'uagian 


I Afnu.be 
3 Navajo 
/ Delaware 
Mohican 
i Hlackfoot 
/ Huron 
I Moha\^k 
t Cherokee 
Thlinkit 
Haida 
Chiiioiil. 
r Sionx 
D.akuta 
\ C)maha 
( Shoshone 

I Utah 

I Ca:>nianchc 
\ Pawnee 
( Choktavv 
\ Seminole 
Natt:hcz'‘ 
Kiowa 
Flathead 
/Zuni 
t I'aos 
Otonii 
(Cora 

\Tarahumara 
Ouaicuri 
Taraseaii 
rj’oltei 
'f Aztec 
\ Mexican 
i Maya 
- Qui'che 
V Huasle. 

) Chontal 
( liiatusa 
P.rihri 
Talamanca 
Zapotet 
M iztec 
Chorotegan 

J Quichua 
\ Chanca 
Aymara 
Chiheha 
Choco 
Zajniro 
I ivuro 
'Moio 
-Chiquiio 
Pane 
(diarrua* 
Chuncho 
Caniiho 
f Macusi 
I Kucuyenne 
J Maypuri 
\ Wapisiana 
War ran 
liotociulo 

( Paraguay 
Carihuna 
Tupinamba 
Payagua 
Matacoan 
I’oba 

Araticanian 
/ Puelche 
\ liaucho 
Patagonian 
Fuegian 


CAUCASIC DIVISION 

r.iinily Stock 'ryfiicK! races 

UF<gyT»tian 

( r- j ^ I Somali 

/:usU;-n 

t Masai 
/■Numidian P>erber 

I Liguria,, ^Corsican 


As'syyia n 
Arat/raau 


Arar 

ayi*,e 


/ ' ./V ’ Cl Kelts 

A(Ut/L- ' 

1 1 P»rvibonic 


'eP Kelts 
Lottie 


Scandinavian 


/ Syrian 
\ Hittitc* 

I Israelite 
Pluitniciati* 
I C'arthaginiai 
/ Arab 
1 Itedoulri 
Abyssinkin 


f Ihtnjabi 
\ Jtetigali 
[Afghan 
J Persian 
1 Armenian 
vKiird 
/ Albanian 
(.Greek 

i Koman 
Tlalian 
French 
.Spanish 
Portuguese 
Latin 
American 
r Irish 
J Manx 
I Highland 
\ Scottish 
j W elsh 
4 Preton 
I Cornish * 
j Litluianian 
( l.ellish 
( Kussiaii 
I (.'/fell 
j I’olisb 
1 Servian 
f Norwegian 
4 Swedish 
f Danish 
/ Old Saxon* 

I Idutch 
~| Flemish 
I Anglo-Saxon 
f German 


d.( 

Southern 

Georgian 

3 J 

n "extern 

Circassian 

i 1 

JLastern 

j Chechenz 


( Lesghian 



1 ' Samoan 

A '' 

Polynesian 

4 Maori 
t Marquesan 

Ainu 

Ainu 

AJnu 
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THE BIRTH & GROWTH OF NATIONS 

BY PROFESSOR RATZEL 


I N order that the cosmic concej)tion of the 
life of man may be more than a mere 
isolated idea, incapable of being applied 
and developed, it is necessary to indicate 
the relation which human life bears to the 
collective life of the earth. 

Human existence is based upon the 
entire development of vegetable and ani- 
mal life ; or, as Alexander von Humboldt 
said, in reality the human race partakes of 
the entire life on earth. J ust as plants and 
animals, vegetable and animal remains and 
products, occupy an intermediate j)osition 
between man and the inanimate substance 
of the earth, so almost without exception 
the life of man de]:)ends not directly u])on 
the earth; but upon the animals and 
. plants, which in turn are im- 

D -XU mediately bound to the earth 

by the necessities of existence. 
^ It is the dependence of later 

and more evolved types upon the earlier 
and less evolved. In 1845 Robert Mayer, 
the German scientist, published his epoch- 
making thesis on ‘‘ The Relations of 
Organic Motion to Metabolism,” in which 
he described the vegetable world as a 
reservoir wherein the rays of the sun are 
transformed into life-supporting material 
and are stored up for use. According to 
his view the physical existence of the 
human race is inseparably linked together 
with this “ economic providence ” ; and 
he even went so far as to connect it witn 
the instinctive pleasure felt by every eye 
at the sight of luxuriant vegetation. 

The history of mankind shows how 
various are the elements contained in 
this reservoir, and how manifold their 


Man's Fight 
with Plants 
and Animals 


action. Originally |)lants and animals 
share the soil with man, who must struggle 
with them for its possession. The plains 
favour and the forests obstruct historical 
movement ; the inhabitant of the tropics 
is hardly rblc to overcome the growth of 
weeds that covers his field ; 
for the Esquimau the vege- 
table world exists but two 
months in the year, and then 
only in stunted, feeble species. The unequal 
distribution of edible plants has in a large 
measure been the cause of divergence in 
the developments of different races. Aus- 
tralia and the Arctic countries have 
received almost nothing : the Old World 
has had abundance of the richest gifi^ 
showered ujx)n it, Asia receiving mort 
than Africa or Euroj)e. I'he most valu- 
able of domestic einimals are of Asiatic 
origin. America’s pre-European history is 
incomparably more uniform than that o’ 
the Old World, and this is owing to her 
moderate endowment of useful plants 
and almost complete lack of domestic 
animals. The transplanting of vegetable 
species from one part of the earth to 
another, carried on by man, is one of tlir 
greatest movements in the collective life of 
the world. Its possibilities of 
prea mg extension cannot be conjec- 
ntk fk fured; for the successful 
a c ar ePffusion of single cultivated 
plants — the banana, for example — over 
number of widely separated countries is ye\ 
problematical. This process can never bt 
considered to have come to an end so long 
as necessity forces man to get a firmer and 
firmer hold on the store of earthly life. 


r A 
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The relations of man to the earth are 
primarily the same as those of any other 
form of life. The universal laws of the 
diffusion of life include also the laws of 
the diffusion of the human sp)ecies. Hence 
the study of the geographical distribution 
of man must be looked upon only as a 
branch of the study of the geographical 
distribution of life, and a succession of the 
conceptions belonging to the latter. 

To these conce])tions belong the main 
area of distribution, the habitable world, 
and all its various parts : zones, continents, 
and other divisions of the earth’s surface, 
especially seas, coasts, interiors of lands, 
l)ordering regions, divisions exhibiting 
continuity with others as links in a chain, 
and isolated divisions. Also relations as 
to area : the struggle for territory, varia- 
tions in the life development in small oi 
inextensive regions, in insular or in conti- 
nental districts, on heights of land and 
[dateaus, and, in addition, the hindrances 
and the aids to development presented 
by different conformations ; the advance 
develo])ment in small, densely })opulated 
districts ; or the protection afforded by 
w * • , isolated situations. All must 

Ti. that Bind. ^ '"c uded. pnally, proper- 
■ki 01 boundaries must be 

conceived of as analogous to 
phenomena occurring on the peripheries of 
Jiving bodies. 

As races are forms of organic life, it 
follows that the state cannot be com])re- 
hended otlierwise than as an organised 
being : every jieople, every state is organic, 
as a combination of organic units. More- 
over there is something organic in the 
internal coherence of the groups and indi- 
viduals from which a state is formed. 
Howevt'r, in the case of a people and a 
slate, this coherence is neither material 
nor structural ; states are spiritual and 
moral organisms. But, together with the 
spiritual, there is also a material coherence 
between the individual members of a race 
or a uatioTi. This is the connection with 
the ground. The ground furnishes the 
only material tie that binds individuals 
together into a state ; and it is primarily 
for this reason that all history exhibits 
a strong and ever-increasing tendency to 
associate the state with the soil- to root 
it to the ground, as it were. 

The earth is not only the connecting 
principle, but it is also the single tangible 
and indestructible proof of the unity of 
the state. This connection does not 


decrease during the course of history, as 
might be supposed, owing to the pro- 
gressive development of spiritual forces ; 
on the contrary, it ever becomes closer, 
advancing from the loose association of a 
few individuals with a proportionately 
wide area in the primitive community, to 
the close connection of the dense popula- 
The St ^ powerful state with 

* * * its relatively small area, as in 

^ *1 ^ modern civilised 

* nation. In spite of all dis- 
turbances, the economic and political end 
has c'ver been to associate n greater and 
greater number of individuals with the 
soil. Hence the law that every relation 
(d a race or trilie to the ground strives to 
lake a })olitical form, and that every 
]K>litical structure seeks connection with 
the ground. The notion of an unterri- 
toual and a territorial epoch in the 
liistorv of man is incorrect ; ground is 
nec essai y to every form of state, and also 
to I he germs of states, such as a few 
negroes’ huts or a ranch in the Far West. 
Devt’lopmcnt consists only in a constant 
increase in the occupation and use of land, 
and in the fact that, as populations grow, 
so do they become ever more firmly 
]<MUed in their own soils. 

At the same lime the nature of the 
movements of peoples must change. 
Penetration and assimilation of one race 
liy another occur instead of displacement 
of r>Tie by another ; and with the rapid 
decrease of unoccupied territory the fate 
of the laie-comers in history is irrevocably 
st^aled. Since the state is an organism 
com]K)sed of inde])endent individuals and 
households, its decay cannot be analogous 
t(^ the death and corruption of a plant or 
an animal. When plants decay, the cells 
of which they are composed decay also. 
Hut in a decayed state the freed individual? 
live on and unite together into new 
political oiganisms ; they increase, and 
the old necessity for growth continues in 

If o Cf f midst of the ruin. The 

If One s<5 e nations is hot de- 

Embrneed the ^ 

Whole Eerih ^^tniction ; it is a remodelling, 
a transtormation. A great 
political institution dies out ; smaller insti- 
luijons arise in its place. Decay is a life 
necessity. Nothing could be more in- 
correct than the idea that the growth of 
nations would come to an end were one 
state to embrace the whole earth. If this 
were to happen, long before the great 
moment of union came, there would bo 
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a multitude of processes of growth already 
)n operation, ready to rebuild in case 
of decadence, and to provide for a 
new organisation if needed. As yet the 
jx)litical expansion of the white races over 
the earth has not resulted in unifonnity, 
but in manifoldness. 

All conditions and relations of j>eoplcs 
and states that may be geographically 
V A described, delineated, sur- 

thlMovL.... 

. p , part, even measured, can be 

or t'eopies movements— 

movements that are peculiar to all forms 
of life, and of which the origin is growth 
nnd development. However various these 
movements may be in other res})ects, they 
are always connected with the soil, and 
thus must be dependent upon the extent, 
situation, and conformation of the ground 
upon which they take place. Therefore, in 
every organic movement we may perceive 
the activity of the internal motive forces 
which are peculiar to life, and the influences 
of the ground to which the life is attached. 
In the movements of peoples, the internal 
forces are the organic powers of motion 
common to all creatures, and the spiritual 
impulses of the intellect and will of man. 

In many a view of history these forces 
alone appear ; but it must not be for- 
gotten that they are conditioned by the 
fact that they cannot be active beyond 
the general limits of life, and they cannot 
disengage themselves from the soil to 
which life is bound. In order to under- 
stand historical movements it is first 
necessary to consider their purely 
mechanical side, which is shown clearly 
enough by an inquiry into the nature of 
the earth’s surface. Neglect of this 
occasions a delay in the understanding of 
the true character of such movements. 
Men merely spoke of geography, and 
treated history as if it were an atmospheric 
])henomenon. 

Nations are movable bodies whose units 
are held together by a common origin, 

NatioAki language, customs, locality, 

_ . .. and often necessity for defence 

. j^. — the strongest tie of all. 


people expands 


direction and contracts in another ; in case 
of two adjacent nations, a movement in the 
one betokens a movement in the other. 
Active movements are responded to by 
jmssive, and vice versa. Every movement 
in an area filled with life consists in a 
displacement of individuals. There are 
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also currents and counter-currents : when 
slavery was abolished in the Southern 
States of America, an emigration of white 
men from the South was followed by an 
influx of ex-slaves from the North, thus 
causing an increase in the black majority 
of the South. 


Such external movements of peoples 
assume most varied forms. History takes 
a too narrow view in considering only the 
migrations of nations, looking upon them 
as great and rare events, historical storms 
as it were, exceptional in the monotonous 
quiet of the life of man. This conception 
of historical movements is very similar to 
the discarded cataclysmic theory in 
geology. In the history of nations, as in 
the history of the earth, a great effect 
does not always involve a ])resupposition 
of its being the immediate result of a 
mighty cause. The constant action of 
small forces that finally results in a large 
aggregate of effect must be taken into 
account in history as well as in geology. 
Every external movement is preceded by 
internal disturbance : a nation must grow 
from within in order to spread abroad. 


Why NiktioAS 
Must Seek 
New Homes 


The increase of Arabs in 
Oman led to an emigration to 
East Africa along highways of 
traffic known to times of old. 


Merchants, craftsmen, adventurers, and 
slaves left their native land and dreAv 


together in Zanzibar, Pemba, and on the 
mainland. The y)rocess was repealed from 
the coast to the interior, and as a result 
of the aggregate labour of individuals as 
merchants, colonists, and missionaries, 
Arabian states grew up in the central 
regions of Africa. Instances of the occu- 
})ation of vacant territories are of the 
greatest rarity in history as we are 
iK'quainted with it. The best example 
known to us is the settlement of Iceland 


by the Northmen. The rule is, a forcing 
in of the immigrating nation between other 
races already in possession ; the opposition 
of the latter often compels the former to 
divide up into small groups, which then 
insinuate themselves peacefully among 
the people already established in the land. 

The movements of nations resemble 


those of fluids u|X)n the earth : they 
proceed from higher altitudes to lower ; 
and obstacles cause a change of course 
a backward flow, or a division. Thougli 
at first there may be a series of streams 
running along .side by side, there is a 
convergence at the goal, as shown by the 




THE NORTHMEN TAKING POSSESSION OF ICELAND 
Instances of peoples taking possession of uninhabited lands and settlinc: therein are extremely rare. Iceland is the best 
example known. The hardy Northmen took possession of it in the ninth century, but found the country untenanted. 
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irii^^ration of dificrent j)eoples to a common 
Territory , there is concentration when 
there are hindrances to l)e overcome, and 
a spreading out where the ground is level 
and secure. One race draws other races 
along with it ; and, as a rule, a troop of 
wanderers come from a long distance will 
be found to have al>sorbed foreign elements 
„ on its wav. But it would be 

Will Knows 1<^^^ Tipon the move- 

. - ments of nations as i^assive 

no Obstncle n ■ ^ i j 

oiiflowings, or even to deduce 

a natural law' from tlie descent of tribes 
from the mountains t(» the river valleys and 
to the sea— an idea that once led to the 
accej)tance of the theory of the Ethiopian 
origin of Egyptian civilisation. Either 
the wills of individuals unite to form a 
(ollective will, or the will of a single man 
injtx>ses itself u}^)on the aggregate. The 
human will knows no insurmountable 
obstacle within the bounds of the habitable 
earth. 


As lime goes on, all rivers and all seas 
are navigated, all mountains climbed, 
and all deserts traversed. But these have 
all acted as obstructions before which 
movements have either halted or turned 
aside, until finally they have burst the 
barriers. At least two thousand years 
passed from the time of the first journey 
of a Phcenician ship out through the 
Pillars of Hercules into the Atlantic 
until the arrival of the day when a voyage 
across was ventured from Southern 
Europe. The Romans turned the Alps, 
both to the right and to the left, 
seven hundred years after their city had 
been founded, l)ut how many nooks in 
the interior of those mountains were 
unknown to them even centuries later ! 
Yet to-day Europe feels the effect of this 
circumstance, the fact that the Romans 
did not advance straight through the 
Central Alps into the heart of the Teutonic 
country. They followed a roundabout 
way through Gaul, and thus Mediterranean 
_ culture and Christianity w-ere 

Ni^«re*t t)rought to Central Euro|)e 
« V* * from the west instead of from 

arriers south ; hence the depend- 

ence of the civilisation of Germany upon 
that of France. 

It is precisely the Romans who, con- 
trasted with barbarians, show us that will 
or design in the movements of nations 
does not necessarily increase with growth 
of culture, even though culture constantly 
puts more means of action at its disposal, 
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improved methods of transportation, by 
which the way may be lightened. The 
mounted bands of Celts and Germans 
crossed the Alps quite as easily as did the 
Roman legions ; and in spreading about 
and penetrating to every corner of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, the barbarians 
were always superior to the Romans. 

Wandering tribes of semi-civilised 
])eople are smaller, less pretentious, and 
less encumbered. In every war that has 
taken place in a mountain land, the 
greater mol)ility of untrained militia 
has often led to victories over regular 
troo])s. Races of inferior culture are 
invariably more mobile than those of a 
higher grade of civilisation ; and they 
are able to equalise the advantages of the 
sujxirior modes of locomotion with which 
culture has supplied the latter. Mobility 
also indicates a weaker hold u]xm the 
ground, and thus uncivilised peoples are 
more easily dislodged from their territories 
than are nations capable of becoming, as 
it were, more deeply rooted. In nomadic 
races, mobility bound up with the necessity 
for an extensive territory assumes a 
^ _ definite form, and, owing to a 

^ ^ constant preparedness for 

oftheEartk wandering and to the po^^es- 
Sion of an organised marching 
system, such peoples have been among the 
greatest forces in Old World history. 

Movements of nations are often spoken 
of as if certain definite directions were 
forced upon them by some mysterious 
power. This view not only wraps itself 
in the garment of prophecy — for example, 
when announcing that the direction in 
which the sun travels must also be that 
of history — but it formally presupposes 
a necessary east-to-west progression of 
historical movements, endeavouring to 
substantiate its doctrine by citation of 
examples, from Julius Qesar to the gold- 
seekers of California. But this necessity 
remains always in obscurity. Not only 
is it contradicted by frequently confirmed 
leflex movements in historical times, but 
it is also disproved still more by the great 
migrations which have taken place on 
the same continent in contrary directions. 
In Asia the Chinese have spread over the 
entire area of interior plain and desert, 
westward to the nation-dividing barriers 
of the Pamir Mountains ; other Asiatic 
races have overflowed into Europe — also 
from east to west. Contrariwise, ever 
since the sixteenth century we have seen 




HOW CIVILISATION SPREAD THROUGH EUROPE 
The inexorable influence of physical conditions on the life of the peoples is well illustrated by the influence 
of the Alps in deflecting the path of Mediterranean culture. These mountains hemmed in the north of the 
Roman Empire and forced the Romans, in their expansion, to the west. Hence Mediterranean culture am 
Christianity were carried to Central Europe from tne west instead of from the south, and the civilisatioi> 
nf Germany depends on that of France. The map shows the route followed by the stream of Roman civilisation 

the Rassian.^^; at work conquering the entire The history of colonisation in America 

northern part of the continent, constantly shows a turning of the streams of immigra- 

pressing on towards the east. Even the tion, in the south as well as in the north, 

sea proved no obstacle, for they both towards the more thinly settled regions ; 

discovered and acquired Alaska during the more thickly populated are avoided, 

the course of this same movement. The migrations of nations, which took 

We shall not attach any universal ]dace during periods of history whem a 

significance to such fashionable terms sur]'lus of unoccupied land existed, were 

employed in historical works as political determined to a great extent by natural 

or historical attraction, elective affinity causes. The more numerous nations 

or balance ; least of all shall we presume become, the greater the obstacles to 

to discover occult, mysterious sources for migration, for most of these obstacles 

them. It is obvious that a powerful arise from the very nations themselves, 

nation will overflow in the direction of Nations increase with their populations ; 
least resistance ; and in the case of a lands with enlargement of territory. So 

strong Power confronting one that is long as a country has sufficient area, the 

weak there is a constant movement second form of growth need not of necessity 

toward the latter. Thus, from the earliest follow the first — the race spreads out over 

times, Egypt has pressed on toward the the gaps which are open in the interioi, 

south ; and everywhere in the Sudan we and thus internal colonisation takes place, 

find traces of similar movements to the If there is need for emigration, occupiable 

south as far as Adamawa, where they are districts may be found in the lands of 

still to-day in energetic continuance. another people —for centuries Germans 
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liave thus found accommodation in 
Austria, Hungary, Poland, and America. 

Of course, siach colonists gradually become 
absorbed into the people among whom 
they have settled. This is simple emigra- 
lion, which is therefore connected with 
the internal colonisation of a foreign land. 
External colonisation first comes into 


How New 
States 
are Born 

tants of 


being when a state acquires 
territory under its control, into 
which territory, if it be suit- 
able, a portion of the inhabi- 
the state move and settle. 


('olonisation is not necessarily a State 
affair from the first. If a race inhabit a 


country so sparsely as the Indians did 
America in the sixteenth century, a 
foreign people, having the power of 
s])reading out, may press into the gaps 
with such success that this initial internal 


colonisation may also be advantageous 
from a political standpoint. The State then 
intervenes and appropriates the territory 
over which groups of its inhabitants have 
previously acquired economic control. 

The emigrants formed a social aggre- 
gate in the new country, and from this 
aggregate a state, or the germ of 
a state, develops. Since such an 
economic-social preparatory growth greatly 
assists in the political acquirement of 
land, it is obvious that this form of 


('olonisation is especially sound and 
effectual. The opposite method follows 
when a state first conquers a territory 
which it occuj^ies later with its own forces ; 
this is colonisation by conquest. It can 
be capable of development only when 
subsequent immigration permanently 
acquires the land as a dwelling-place. 

Conquest that neither can nor will take 
permanent possession of the soil is charac- 
teristic of a low stage of culture ; thus the 
Zulu states in Africa, surrounded by 
broad strips of conquered yet uncon- 
trolled territory, and the old world- 
empires** of Western Asia, exhausted 


Why Rome’s 
Empire 

Endured Long 


themselves in vain efforts to 
obtain lasting increase of area 
through aggressive expedi- 
tions. That the Roman 


Empire lasted a longer time than any of 
the preceding universal empires was due 
lo the single fact that agricultural 
colonisation invariably followed in the 
footsteps of its political conquests. , 

The enlargement of a nationt> area is 
associated with soil and inhabitants. If 


the increase of territory — for example, 
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through conquest — is much more rapid 
than the increase of population, an 
inorganic, loosely connected expansion 
results, which, as a rule, is soon lost again. 
If, on the contrary, population increases 
at a proportionately greater rate than 
area, a crowding together, checks to 
internal movements, and over-population 
follow. In consequence, great dis- 
crepancies between growth of territory 
and increase of population lead to the 
most varied results. The conquering 
nation expands over extensive regions for 
which there are no inhabitants. Passive 
races in India and in China become so 
crowded together that it is impossible 
for their soil to support them any longer ; 
hence a continuous degradation and 
recurrent periods of famine, which may 
bring with them a relatively feeble and 
un organ isecT emigration. 

There are nations with whom conquest 
and colonisation seem to follow in most 


]:)rofi table alternation : this appears to 
have been the case with all colonising 
countries of modern history that have 
followed the example of the Roman 


The Modern 
Nations as 
Colonisers 


Empire. But there are great 
contrasts presented even by 
these nations. (jermany, 
Austria, and Russia, in im- 


mediate connection with their conquered 
provinces, h^ve colonised and expanded 
toward the east. In spite of a rapid 
increase of population, Germany has 
been backward in establishing trans- 
marine colonies, while France, with a 


proportionately smaller increase of popula- 
tion, began by colonising in all directions, 
but occupied more land than she was 
able to master ; for which reason colonisa- 
tion in the history of France has taken 


more or less the ('haracter of conquest. 
England, on the contrary, with a vigorous 
emigration and an expansive movement 
in all directions, presents an example of 
the soundest and strongest method of 
founding colonies which has been seen 
since early times. 

Through the entire course of history 
an ever-increasing value attached to land 
may be traced : and in the expansion of 
nations we may also see that mere conquest 
is growing less and less frequent, while 
the economic acquisition of territory, 
jnece by piece, is becoming the rule. The 
getting of land assumes more and more 
the character of a peaceful insinuation. 
The taking possession of distant countries 



•I\w 
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vvithout consideration for the original 
inhabitants, who are either driven away, 
or murdered — speedily with the aid of 
bullets, or slowly with the assistance of 
gin or contagious diseases or by being 
robbed of their best land— is to-day no 
longer possible. Colonisation has become 
a well-ordered administration combined 
with instruction of the natives 
omc cw useful employments. The 
a lonai method has left scarcely a 

ro ems pure- blooded Indian east 

of the Mississippi in the United States, 
and not one native in Tasmania ; the 
new method has before it the problem 
how to sliare the land with negroes — 
in the Transvaal with 74 ])er cent, 
and in Natal with 82 per cent. 
Climatic conditions are also to be taken 
into consideration, for Caucasians are 
able to develo]) all their - powers in 
temperate regions only ; a hot climate 
impels them to ensure the co-oj)eration of 
black labour through coercion. 

During the course of centuries a motley 
collection of countries has developed, all 
of which are called colonies, although 
they stand in most striking contrast with 
one another. Several are nations in 
embryo, to which only the outward form 
of independence is lacking ; not a few 
have once been indejiendent ; and many 
give the inijiression tliat they will never 
be fit for self-government. There are 
some in which the native pojnilation has 
become entirely extinct, such as Tasmania, 
Cuba, and San Domingo ; others in which 
the original inhabitants, still keejnng to 
their old customs and institutions, are 
guided and exploited by a few white men 
only ; and, finally, colonies in which the 
rulers and the natives have assimilated 
with one another, as in Siberia. Once 
upon a time such tokens of the youth of 
races as may be seen in rude but re- 
munerative labour on unlimited territory 
were widespread in many colonies. But 
Mankind countries fill u}) visibly, 


A es with show that man- 

... * . kind, as a whole, ages the more 
ivi isa ion more the so-called 

progress of civilisation is hastened. How- 
ever, an examination of the peoples of 
the present day shows that the differences 
in age between mother- countries and 
colonies will, indeed, continue for a long, 
time yet. Such differences exist between 
west and east Geimans as well as between 
New Englanders and Californians ; they 
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are even to be detected in Australia, 
between the inhabitants of Queenslaii'i 
and of New South Wales. Such difference*- 
are shown not only in the characteristic.^ 
of individuals, but also in the division oi 
land and in methods of labour. 

Divergence and differentiation are the 
great factors of organic growth. They 
govern the increase of nations and states 
from their very beginnings. Since, how- 
ever, these organisms are composed of in- 
de])endent units, differentiation does not 
consist in an amalgamation and transfor- 
mation of individuals, but in their diffusion 
and grouping. Therefore the differentiation 
of nations becomes eminently an affair 
of geography. Never yet has a daughtei 
])eo])le left its mother-country to become 
an indej^endent state without a [rrevious 
disjunction having taken place. All growth 
is alteration in area, and, at the same 
time, change in j)osition. The further 
grov^th extends away from the original 
situation, the sooner dismemberment fol- 
lows. In Australia, New .South Wales 
spreads out towards the north, and at the 
new central point, Brisbane, a new colony, 
^ . Queensland, is formed, whicli 

H*i!r*f* ♦ already differs materially frorn 
South Wales. And Queens- 
land it.self expands towards the 
north, beyond the tropic of Capricorn 
into the torrid zone ; and a younger, 
tropical North Queensland develops. 

The fact that nations hold fast to then- 
natural conditions of existence, even 
when growth impels them towards expan- 
sion in various directions, is a great con- 
trolling force in historical movement.. 
Russia expands in its northern zone 10 
the Pacific ocean ; England continues its 
growth on American soil, across tht- 
Atlantic, in almost the same latitude. Tht 
Phoenicians, as a coast -dwelling people, 
remained on the coasts and on the islands : 
the colonising Greeks ever sought oui 
similar situations to those of their native 
land ; the Netherlanders are fouir^ 
everywhere in Northern Germany o- 
colonists of the moors and marslies. AT' 
German colonies beyond the Alps and 
the Vosges have disappeared ; and the 
few Germans that remain are Latinised. 
Nations that are accustomed to a limited 
territory, as were the Greeks, always search 
for a similar limited area ; on the othei 
hand, the Romans discovered a main 
factor of empire-building in their judicious 
agricultural colonisation of broad plains . 




LANDMARKS OF PAST AGES : FAMOUS FORTRESSES THAT HAVE CEASED TO BE OF USE 
With the chan^ng conditions of politics, places once of enormous importance have often become mere curiosities. 
There are in Europe to-day hundreds of useless castles, fortresses, and harbours. Even Dover Castle is of 
little strategic value. The fortresses illustrated are (t) Mantua, (a) Dover (3) Chillon, (4) Calais, (5) Verona, 

rh<tiu;ir,iji1is b}' J'nth an-'. Xeiu'kin 
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and the Russians sought and found 
in Siberia the endless forests, steppes, 
and vast rivers of their native land. 
Every nation, in ex])anding, seeks to in- 
clude within its area that which is of 
the greatest value to it. The victorious 
state acquires the best ])Ositions and drives 
th(‘ conquered race into the poorest 
districts. For this reason 
competition between the colo- 
nising nations has become very 
keen ; they all judge of the 
cliaracter of territory according to the same 
standard. Therefore, wherever England 
has colonised, only a gleaning remains for 
the rest of the Northern and C'entral 
Juiro])ean Powers. 

Differentiation, arising from the valua- 
(ion of land, is the cause of a constant 
creation of new })olitical values and of a 
constant la])sing of old. Every ])ortion of 
the world has its political value, which, 
however, may become dormant, and must 
then be either discovered or awakened. 
Such a discovery was the selection of the 
1 drams as the harbour for Athens from 
among a numl)er of bights and l)ays. 

. Every settlement and every founding 
of a city is at bottom an awakening of dor- 
mant political value. Capacity for recog- 
nising tliis value is a part of the genius of a 
statesman, whose j^olicy may be called far- 
seeing partly because he is able to discern 
the dormant value while yet on the 
most distant horizon. It is obvious that 
jiolitical values vary ; each is determined 
l)y the point of view from which it is 
looked upon. The French and the German 
valuations of the Rhine borderland are 
very different. Every nation endeavours 
to realise the political value which it 
recognises ; and in respect to political 
growth, ends are set up in the shape of the 
portions of the earth to which that growth 
aspires. Peculiarities in the conformation 
»>f states may be traced back to an appre- 
ciation of the value of coasts, passes, 
Tk w estuaries, and the like. With 
is Bein^"* spreading out and the con- 

CentrMised such 

portions of the w^orld as are 

imj>ortant from a political point of view 
have marvellously increased both in 
number an 4 in value. But for this very 
reason a choice of selection has become 
necessary, and this we see in the use of 
fewer Alpine passes during the age of 
railways than l)efore, and in the concen- 
tration of a great commerce iv'to fewer 
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seaports — into such as are capable 01 
accommodating vessels of the deepest 
draught. Others must withdraw from 
competition. To-day there are hundreds 
of worthless harbours, passes, and for- 
tresses in Europe that were once situated 
on the highways of historical movement : 
now, however, they are avoided, deserted 
by the current of traffic. 

There are more things necessary to 
an understanding of the dependence 01 
history on natural conditions than a mere 
knowledge of the land upon which the 
develo})ment has taken place, particularly 
than a mere knowledge of the ground as 
it was when history found it. Although 
each country is in itself an independem 
whole, it is at the same time a link in a 
chain of actions. It is an organism in 
itself, and, in respect to a succession or a 
group of lands forming a whole, of whicl. 
it is a member, it is also an organ. Some- 
times it is more organism than organ : 
sometimes the opposite is true ; and an 
eternal struggle goes on between organisn. 
and organ. If the latter be a subjected 
All the pt'ovince, a tributary state, n 

n t f daughter country, a colony, 01 
Rubbish of y * *1 

.. member ot a confederation, tin 

Striving for independence 1." 
always a struggle for existence. 

This by no means ]:>resupposes a statt 
of war. Not only war, but the out- 
wardly peaceful economic developmem 
ol the world’s industries reduce^ 
organisms to organs. When the whole- 
sale importation of bad but cheap pro- 
ducts of European industries into 
Polynesia or Central Asia causes decay in 
the production of native arts and crafts, ii 
is a loss to the life of the whole people : 
henceforth the race will be placed in the 
same category with tribes that must gathei 
rubber, prepare palm-oil, or hunt elephants 
to supply European demand, and who in 
turn must purchase threadbare fabrics, 
spirits that contain sulphuric acid, worn- 
out muskets, and old clothes — in a word, 
all the rubbish of civilisation. 

Their economic organisation dies ; and iii 
many cases this is also the beginning of iht 
decline and extinction of a people. The 
weaker organism has succumbed to the 
more powerful. Is the case so different — 
that of Athens, unable to live without 
the corn, wood, and hemp of the lands on 
the Northern Mediterranean coast ? — or 
of England, w^hose inhabitants would 
starve were it not for the importation o) 




CinrdeTi of £dcn nor the 7^ 
land of Eldorado belongs 
t(.) reality. There is no 
country whose soil bestows 
wondrous strength upon man 
cn' an exuberance of fmit ful- 
ness upon woman, fn India 
juecious stones are as little 
apt to grow out o*f the cliffs as 
silver and gold are likely to 
exude from fissures in the 
t-ai th. In or is there any basis 
lor the slighter differences 
t>etween the Old World and 
die New which the philoso- 
phers of history of the 
eighteenth century believed 
tliey had discovered. The 
opinion that the New World 
}»rod vices smaller plants, less 
powerful animals, and finally 
a feeVdef humanity, was not 





l n'k’j wood and Underwood 

MAN’S WONDERFUL TRIUMPH OVER NATURE 
By irrigation the arid desert of California has been made to blossom 
as the rose in the luxurious oranp^e p^roves of Riverside. These views 
show the desert, the method of irrigation j and the result of man’s labour. 
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greed, and vices of the white men. In 
the course of development of the 
European daughter-nations in America 
we cannot recognise any such great and 
universal distinction. The course of his- 
tory in America, just as in corresponding 
periods of time in Northern Asia, in Africa, 
and in Australia, only confirms 
the belief that lands, no matter 
how distant from one another 
they may be, whenever their 
climates are similar, are destined to 
be scenes of analogous historical deve- 
lopments. 

It is certain that, so far, one of the 
greatest results of the labour of man has 
been the levelling and overcoming of natural 
differences. Steppes are made fertile 
through irrigation and manuring ; the 
contrast between oj)en and forest land 
becomes h^^'S and less — indeed the destruc- 
tion of forests is being far too rapidly and 
widely carried out — the acclimatisation of 
men, animals, and plants causes varia- 
tions to disa]:)pear more and more as time 
passes. We can look forward to a time 
when only such extremes as mountains 
and deserts will remain — everywhere else 
the actions of the earth will be equalised. 
The process by which this is carried 
out may be described shortly. Man, in 
spite of all racial and national differ- 
ences, is fundamentally quite as much 
of a unity as the soil upon which he 
dwells ; through his labour more and more 
of this character of unity is transmitted 
to the earth, which, as a result, also be- 
comes more and more uniform. 

One of the most powerful of the ties by 
which history is bound to Nature is 
that of its dependence on the ground. At 
the first glance any giv^en historical 
develoi)ment is involved with the earth 
only — the earth u])on which the develop- 
ment takes place. But if we search deeper 
we shall find that the roots of the develop- 
ment extend even to the fundamental 
principles of the planetary 
system. By this it is not 
meant that every history 
must be founded on a cosmo- 
logical basis, that it must begin with the 
creation, or, at least, with the destruction of 
Troy, as was once thought necessary ; but it 
is certainly safe to say that a philosophy 
of the history of the human race, worthy * 
of its name, must begin with the heavens 
and then descend to the earth, filled 
with the conviction that all existence is 


History 
from Heaven 
to Earth 


fundamentally one — an indivisible con- 
ception founded from beginning to end oh 
an identical law. 

The 316,250,000 square miles of the 
earth’s , surface is the first area with 
which history has to do. Within it all 
other .surface dimensions are included : 
it is the standard for measurement of all 
other areas, and also comprehends tht 
absolute limits of all bodily life. Thi^ 
area is fixed and immutable so far as the 
history of mankind is related to it, although 
in respect to the history of the world 
it is not to be looked upon as having’ 
been unalterable in the past, or as being 
likely to remain unchanged in the future. 

The earth’s surface may be divided 
into three unlike constituent parts — 
84,250,000 square miles of land, 220,ooo,oof 
square miles of water, and 13,750,000 
square miles of ice-covered, and foi 
the greater part unexplored, land and 
sea in the Northern and Southern PoUn 
regions. The land is the natural home 
of man, and all his historical movement,^ 
begin and end upon it. The size of states 
is computed according to the amount of 
nnft which they include ; thei 

Miles’ growth has derived its nourish- 
of History from the 84,250,000 

square miles of earth as froir 
a widespread fundamental element. The 
sea is not to be looked upon as an empty 
space l)etween the divisions of land, 
merely separating them one from another, 
for the 220,000,000 square miles of water 
are also of historical importance, and the 
area of every ocean and of every portion 
of an ocean has its historical significance. 
History has extended itself over the sc«a, 
from island to island, from coast to coast, 
at first crossing narrow bodies of water, 
later broad oceans ; and states whose foun- 
dations arose from connections by se?. 
remain dependent on the sea. Tht 
Mediterranean held together the different 
parts of the Roman Empire just as the 
oceans unite the Colonies of the British 
Empire. 

The variations of the earth’s form 
from that of a perfect oblate spheroid art 
so small that they may be entirely dis- 
regarded from the point of view of history. 
All portions of the earth’s surface may be 
looked upon as of equal curvature ; the 
pyriform swelling which Columbus be- 
lieved to be a peculiarity of the tropic zones 
in the New World was merely an optical 
illusion. Thus all portions are practicallv 
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similar, and uniformity obtains over 
the entire earth to such an extent that 
Ihere is room left only for minor inequali- 
ties in configuration. To these belong the 
differences in level between lands and seas, 
highlands and lowlands, mountains and* 
valleys. Such variations amount to very 
little when compared with the earth as 
a whole ; for the height of the tallest of 
the Himalayas added to the earth's radius 
would increase its length by about 
(jnly ; and the same may be said of the 
greatest depressions beneath the level of 
the sea — inequalities that cannot be re- 
presented on an ordinary globe. Their 
great historical significance is due chiefly to 
the fact that the oceans and seas occupy 
the depressions, from which the greatest 
elevations emerge as vast islands. 

The remaining irregularities of the 
earth’s surface are not sufficient to pro- 
duce any permanent variations in the 
diffusion of races or of states. Their 
influence is merely negative ; they may 
only hinder or divert the course of man 
in his wanderings. Even the Himalayas 
have been crossed — by the Aryans in the 

west, and l)y the Tibetans in 
Irregular India 

r ^^as extended its boundaries far 
the tarth Pamirs. 

The historian is concerned with but two 
of the variable qualities of the land — 
differences in level and differences in 
contour. Variations in constitution, 
development, elementary constituents, and 
the perpetual i)henomena of transforma- 
tion and dissolution which present a 
thousand problems to the geogra})her, 
scarcely exist for the historian. Nor are 
those great inequalities, the depressions 
in which the seas rest, of any interest 
to him. It is indifferent whether the 
greatest of such depressions be covered 
by five miles of water, or, as we now 
know, by almost six miles. The fact that 
the Mediterranean reaches its greatest 
depth in the eastern part of the Ionian 
Sea has nothing whatever to do with 
the history of Greece. 

To be sure, there is a general connec- 
tion between the depth of the Mediter- 
ranean, shut up within the Straits <if 
Gibraltar, and the climate of the neigh- 
bouring regions, which has a direct 
influence on the inhabitants of Mediter- 
ranean countries ; but it is a very distant 
connection, and it is only mentioned here 
in order to remind the reader that there 


Depths 

of 

The Sea 


is not a single phenomenon in Nature 
that is not brought home to mankind at 
last. Still, as a rule, history is concerned 
with the depths of the sea only in so far 
as they are the resting-places for sub- 
marine telegraph cables ; and this is a 
fact of very recent times. It may be 
said that the formation of the earth’s 
crust occurred at a period too 
remote to have had any in- 
fluence on the history of man, 
and that therefore all questions 
concerning it should be left to geology. 
The first statement may be admitted, 
but the latter does not follow by any 
means ; for if the whole Mediterranean 
region from the Caucasus to the Atlas 
Mountains, and from the Orontes to the 
Danube, is a region of uniform conforma- 
tion, it is purely by reason of a uniformity 
in development. In the same manner 
there is an extensive region of uniform 
conformation to the north, l')etween the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Sudetic Moun- 
tains in Austria. 

There are great features of the earth’s 
conformation that are so extensive that 
groui)s of nations share them in common. 
Russia and Siberia occupy the same 
plain upon which the greater portions of 
Germany, Belgium, and Holland are 
situated. Germany and France share 
the central mountain system which ex- 
tends from the Cevennes to the Sudeten, 
or Sudetic Mountains. A mere ])articipa- 
tion in a common geological feature 
produces such affinity and relationship 
as may be seen in the Alpine states, in 
Sweden and Norway, and in the nations 
of the Andes. This reminds us of the 
groups of nations that surround seas ; 
but that which separates the Baltic 
states binds them together ; and the 
mountains that unite the Swiss can- 
tons also sej^arate them from one 
another. Lesser features of conforma- 
tion divide countries and often exhibit 
gaps and breaches in develop- 
ment, for the reason that they 
divide a political wLole into 
separate natural regions. The 
history of the lowlands of North Germany 
differs greatly from that of the moun- 
tainous districts of the same country ; 
the lowlands of the Po and Apennine 
Italy are two different lands. The 
great contrast between the hilly manu- 
facturing west of England and the low- 
lying agricultural east extends throughout 
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SCENERY THAT SHAPES CHARACTER: THE INFLUENCE OF THE MOUNTAINS 

The stories of mountain peoples are very similar ; the Highlanders of Scotland, Wales, Switzerland, the Cevennes, 
and Tyrol, have many characteristics m common, owing their rugged nature and independence to environment. 


Knglisli history ; and in like manner 
the highlands and the lowlands are 
opposed to each otiier in Scotland. 

Wherever mountain formations occur 
largely in a country, the question arises 
wliethcr, in s])ile of all diversity, they 
unite to form ii whole, or whether they 
exist ""as separate, independent neigh- 
l)Oiiring parts. The elements of the 
surface formation of the earth are not 
only liistorically important in themselves 
units, but also on account of the way 
in which they are connected with one 
another. We have in (jreece an example 
of an exceedingly intricate mountain 
system in which barren })lateaus are 
inters])crscd with fertile valleys and bays. 
Owing to the sea, such bays as those of 
Attica, Argos, and Lamia are to a high 
degree self-dependent ; they became little 
worlds in themselves, independent states, 
which could never have grown into a 
united whole had they not been subjected 
to external pressure. 

The revT'rse of this state of disunion, 
arising from the juxtaposition of a great 
number of different formations, is the 
division of North America into the three^ 
great regions of the Alleghanies, the* 
Mississippi Valley, and the Rocky Moun- 
tain plateau, which gradually merge 
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into one another and are bound into a 
whole by the vast central valley. Austria- 
Hungary includes within itself five 
different mountain features — the Alps, 
Carpathians, Sudeten, the Adriatic pro- 
vinces, and the Pannonian plains. Vhenna 
is situated wliere the Danube, March, and 
Adria meet, and from this centre radiates 
all political unifying power. If a still 
closer-knit unity is co existent with a 
diversified geological formation of insulai 
or peninsular nature, as in Ireland 01 
Italy, it follows that this unity binds the 
orographic divisions into an aggregate. 
The discrepancies between Apennine 
Italy, Italy of the Po Valley, and Alpine 
Italy, which have been evident in all 
])eriods of history, formed, in their rise 
and in their final state of subjugation to 
])olitical force, an example of dissimilarity 
of mountain features existing within 
})eninsular unity. 

The great continental slopes are also 
important aids to the overcoming of 
orographic obstacles to political unity. 
In Germany there is a general inclination 
towards the north, crossed and recrossed 
by a number of mountain chains and 
succe.ssions of valleys. It is not to be 
denied that the intersecting elevations 
have furthered political disunion. Without 



Whereas mountains breed independence and rugged character in their inhabitants, the more fruitful lowlands 
develop a gentler race, loving the companionship of communities. The lowlands, also, are the homes of mixed races. 


doubt, a gradual slope from the southern with greater labour and in a shorter time 
;»art of Germany to the sea, with a tlian in the east, among the broadened- 
'.'onsequent jiartilion of the country by out chains of mountains, where there are 
the rivers into strips extending from numerous smaller hindrances to pro- 
vast to west, would have been attended gression spread out over a wider territorv . 
oy a greater political unity. Again, but The route from Vienna to Trieste is twice 
:n another way, the iireponderance of as long as that from Constance to Como, 
my one orographic element has a unifying In mountain passes orographic differ- 
effect on all the other elements, as we cnccs are concentrated witliin very limited 
have seen in North America, where the areas, and for this reason passes are ol 
>imp]e, even course of development has great imjiortance in history. The value 
oeen in conformity with the existence of of gorges and defiles increases with theii 
^^eological formations on a large scale. rarity, and their number varies greatly in 
There are internal differences in for- different mountain chains. The Pindus 
rnation in every mountain range and in range is broken but once, by the cleft of 
every plain, all of which have different Castoreia, and an easy passage from 
influences on history. The steep fall of Northern to Central Greece is possible only 
the Alps on the Italian side has rendered by way of TherrnopyLT ; the short 
a descent into the plains of the Po far overland route from Persia to India is 
easier than a crossing in the opposite through the Khyber or Bolan Passes. The 
direction, where many obstacles in the Rh^etian Alps are rich in defiles and gorges ; 
shape of mountain steeps, elevated but the mountain ridges are poor in 
plateaus, and deep river valleys surround crossing- places, and, as a rule, the elevation 
the outer border of the Alps. Again, of the passes decreases towards the east, 
penetration from the plains to the interior The possiliility of journeying over the 
of the Alps is less difficult in the west, Himalayas increases as we travel west- 
where there are no southern environing ward. During the Seven Years War the 
mountains, than in the cast, where there great difference between the accessible, 
is such a surrounding mountain chain, sloping Erz-Gebirge of the Bohemian 
The compact formation of the Alps in frontier and the precipitous, fissured, 
the we.st crowds obstacles together into sandstone hills of the Elbe was very 
a small space, where they may be overcome ' apparent. Mountain passes are always 
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closely connected with valleys and rivers ; 
the latter form the ways leading to and 
from the former. The valleys of the 
Reuss and the Tessin are the natural 
routes to the })ass of St. (iothard : and 
were it not for the gorges of the Inn and 
the Etsch in the northern and the southern 
Alj)s, the Brenner Pass would not j)ossess 

Nature’s anything -like its present su- 

a ure s prenie importance. Wherev^er 

u. such entrances to passes meet 

IS ory together or cross one another, 
imj)ortant rallying-])oints either for carry- 
ing on traffic or for warlike undertakings 
art' formed ; such ])laces are Valais, 
V^alteline, and the uj)])er valley of Uie Mur. 
('oire is a meeting- point of not less than 
five jiasses— the Julier, Septimer, Spliigen. 
St. Berriardin, and Lukmanier. The 
value of jiasses varies according to whether 
they cross a mountain range comjiletely 
from side to side, or extend through only 
a part of it. When the Augsbiirgers, on 
the way to Venice, had got through tht' 
Fern Pass, or that of Leefeld, the Brenner 
still remained to be crossed ; but when 
the Romans had surmounted the difficul- 
ties of Mont (Tenevre, the ridges of the 
Alps were no longer before them ; they 
were in Gaul, 

There are also passes through cross 
ridges that connect mountain cfiains. such 
as the Arlberg, that ])ierccs a ridge extend- 
ing between the northern and the centnd 
Alps. Passes of this sort are ot great 
importance to life in the mountains, for, as 
a rule, they lead from one longitudinal 
valley to another, such valleys extending 
between ridges being the most fertile and 
[protected districts in mountainous regions. 
In this manner the Furka Pass connect^ 
Valais, the most prosperous country ol 
the Alps during the time of the Romans, 
with the upiier Rhine valley ; and the 
Arlberg connects the Vorarlberg witli the 
ui)]>er valley of the Inn. 

Mountain })asse.s are not only highways 
tor traffic, they are the arteries of the 
Value mountains themselves. Com- 
* • merce along the mountain ways 
Passes loads to settlements and to agri- 
culture at heights where they 
would hardly have developed had it not been 
for the roads ; and the highest permanent 
dwellings are situated in and about passes. 
I'lie Romans established their military 
colonies in the neighbourhood of passes,' 
and the German emperors rendered the 
Rliaetian gorges secure through settle- 


ments. There are political territories that 
are practically founded on mountain 
passes. The kingdom of Cottius, tributary 
to the Romans, was the land of the defiles 
of the Cottian Alps ; Uri may be desig 
nated as the country of the north Gothard. 
and the Brenner Pass connects the food- 
jiroducing districts of the Tyrol with 
one another. 

The transition point from one geological 
formation to another is invariably the 
boundary line between two districts that 
have different histories. The movemerit^^ 
in one region bring forces to ])ear on the 
movements in the other. Hence the 
remarkable phenomena which occur on 
mountain borderlands. The historical 
effects of mountainous regions are opposed 
by forces that thrust themselves m from 
without ; external powers anchoi them- 
selves, as it were, in the mountains, seek- 
ing to obtain there both protection and 
frontier lines. Rome encroached morr 
and more upon the Alps, first fnun rlu 
south, and then from the west and tin 
north, by extending her pn»vim('s 
Austria, Italy, (jermany, and P'rance 

D .It drawn up to ilm Alps on 

Battlefields iwv , ^ .. ' , 

r • different sides ; ihev meftdv 

of Mountain / n i i .i 

Borderlands mountains. 

however ; tlieii ('eTiires hr 
beyond. The same phenomenon i^* shown 
in the. regions occupied by different races 
Rhct'tians, Celts, Romans, Gerniaris, and 
Slavs have penetrated into the Alps : bin 
the bulk of their populations have nrvci 
inhabited the mounlainous districts. The 
question as to which nation shall posses^ 
a mountain chain or jiass is always decided 
on the borders. Here are the baMlehelds 
here, too, are the great centres of traffic 
who.se locations put one in mind ol 
harbours situated at jioints wheie two 
kinds of media of transmission come into 
contact with each other, f'his margin 
like that of the sea, a].so has its jironam 
tories and bays. 

Height of land obstructs historical move- 
ments and lengthens their course. Tht 
Romans remained at the toot ot the Alp.s 
for two centuries belori' they made their 
way into them, forced to it by the const an i 
invasion of Alpine robbers who descended 
from the heights as if sallying forth fiorn 
secure fortresses. Long before tins (he 
Romans had encircled the western side 
of the Alps and had begun to turn the 
eastern side. The colonies on the Atlantic 
coast of America, the predecessors of the 




THE BANDIT’S WIFE 

The effect of life in the hills is clearly seen in this picture by Leopold Robert, who painted it after living among the 
" Brigands of the Mountains " and studying their wild and picturesque life. The association of peoples with mountains 
develops a rugged character and gives that strength and independence which mountain races have displayed in history. 

United States, had been in existence for of the distance from the level ground 

almost two hundred years before they to the summits of the mountains ; in 

passed the Alleghanies ; and it is certain the Alps the elevation of the gorges is 

that this damming up of the powerful but one-half or one-third that of the 

movement towards the west, which arose mountain tops ; hence, as a whole, the 

later, had a furthering influence on the Alps are more easy of access than the 

economic and political development of Pyrenees. The Colorado plateau is a 

the young states. The passes of the greater obstacle than the Sierra Nevada 

Pyrenees occur at about two-thirds range in California, which, although of 
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much greater elevation, slopes gently and 
is interspersed with broad valleys. It 
due rather to the forests than to the 
moderate elevation of the central mountains 
i>f Germany that their settlement was 
delayed until the twelfth and thirteenth 
renturies. The influence of the broad, 
desert tableland of the great l.)asin in 
separating t he western from the Mississi}>pi 
-tales is greater than that of the Rocky 
Mountains with peaks more than twtdve 
ihousand feet in height, 'riie extensive 
glacial format ions and the sterility of 
the mountains in Scandinavia ha\’e held 
Sweden and Norway asunder, and at 
the same time have ])ermitted the Lapj)s 
and theii' herds of reindeer to force 
themselves in between like a wedge. The 
broad, elevated stej)j)es of Central Tien- 
sclian enabled the Kirghese to cross the 
mountains with their herds and to spread 
abroad in all directions. 

In such cases the natives of tablelands 
and mountainous regions, who inhabit 
little worlds of tladr own on the heights, 
themselv'cs contribute not a little towards 
rendering it difficult to pass through their 
countries. The most striking 
* . example of this is Central 

Hei hi% * ^ Asia with its nomadic races, 
^ ‘ * * whose infl ucnce in separating 

I he great coast-nations of the east, west, and 
south from one another ha,s been far more 
potent than that of the land itself. And 
I hc.se nomads are a direct product of the 
climate and the soil of this greatest jilateau 
in the world. The dry tablelands of North 
.America, from the Sierra Madrc in 
Mexico to Atacama in the south, were in 
early times inhabited by closely related 
races, having more or less similar. institin 
tions and customs. A like effect of life on 
[)lateaiTS, shown in the Caucasus Moun- 
tains, that have jireserved their character 
as a barrier against both Romans and 
Ik'rsians, and have been crossed by the 
I^ussians only in recent times, points to a 
iLirther reason for the sundering influence 
of the wall-like position of mountains 
between the steppes and the sea. Phe- 
nomena similar to those observed in 
C’entral Asia and in North America occur 
on a smaller scale in every mountainous 
'•ountry — extensix’e uninhabited table- 
lands in which man and free nature 
'ome into direct contact with each other. 
Independent development is thus assured 
to the dwellers on mountains, and to their 
Slates a preponderance of territory ov’er 
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}X)pulation. The political importance of 
Switzerland is not owing to its three 
millions of inhabitants, but to the impos- 
sibility of occupying one- fourth of the 
Alps. The position — almost that of a 
Great Power — held by Switzerland during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries wa^ 
due to the union of this element ol 
. strength (and the fact thai 
. . Switzerland, by reason of its 
o«c wi sp nation, includes rnaiiy of the 
most important commercial 
routes in Euro])e) with the mountain-bred 
spirit of liberty and independence of its 
peo{)lc. In other respects, too, mountain 
states stand pre-eminent among nations — 
as Tyrol outshone all other Austrian ])ro- 
vinces in i8op, so the mountain tribes ot 
the Caucasus were thi'. only Asiatics able 
to offer any ]>ermanent resistance to the 
advance of the Russians. The broad, 
rough character of a highland country is 
an active force ; in all mountain wars ii 
lias led to the spreading out of armies and 
to the lengthening of columns. 

The support afforded by mountains to 
weak nations that without the protection 
of a great uninhabited region would not 
have been eible to maintain their inde- 
])endence can be likened only to the pro- 
tection which, as we have seen, is given 
by the ,sea. vSwitzerland has often been 
compared to the Low Countries ; and 
there is even a still greater resemblance 
Ijetwcen city cantons such as Basle and 
(ieneva and jiorts like Hamburg and 
Liibcck. It was owing to similar reasons 
that the strongholds of French Protes- 
tantism during the sixteenth century wen 
the Cevennes, Kerne, and La Rochelle. 
The protection given by mountains must 
not be looked upon as of an entirely 
passive nature, for the rugged nature ot 
mountaineers, and their concentration 
within small areas where a development is 
possible, rendering them conscious of inde- 
})endence and assisting them to jireserve it, 
^ ^ are also a result of life in 

oun ains « highlands. In low-lying 

w** L w % countries difference in levels 

cannot exceed a thousand 
feet ; and, as the variations in conformation 
are correspondingly small, the lowlands 
offer fewer hindrances to historical move- 
ments than do rivers, seas, and marshes— 
thus there is a greater opportunity for tlie 
development of such movements upon the 
plains. Consequently there is a rapid diffu- 
sion of races over extensive regions whose 
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Effect of 
Mountains 
on People 


boundaries are determined by area rather 
^han by conformation. 

Lowlands hasten historical movements. 
There is no trace of the retarding and 
protecting effects of the highlands in 
lands where, as Labu said of Saxony, a 
nation dwells together with its enemies 
on the same boundless level. Nomadism 
is the form of civilisation 
characteristic of broad plains 
and extensive tablelands. But 
the Germanic races of history, a 
gi'eat part of which were no longer nomads, 
exhibited a hastening in their movement 
towards the west when they reached the 
lowlands ; for they aj)peared on the lower 
Rhine at an earlier time than on the upper 
Rhine, delayed in their wanderings to- 
wards the latter by the mountainous, 
broken routes. Long after the Celts had 
disappeared from the lowlands, when their 
memory only was preserved in the names 
of hills and rivers, they still continued to 
exist in the protected mountain regions of 
Bohemia. In like manner, in later times, 
the Slavs maintained themselves in natural 
strongholds after they had vanished from 
the i)lains of Northern Germany. Com- 
])are the conquest of Siberia, accom|)lished 
in a century, with the endless struggles 
in the Caucasus. And what lowland 
country can show remnants of people 
equivalent to those of the Caucasus ? 

The lowlands arc also regions of the most 
extensive mingling of races. We have 
Injt to think of Siberia or the Sudan. 
In the development of states, lowlands 
take precedence over- mountainous dis- 
trict. Rome ex])anded from the sea-coast 
to the Apennines, and from the valley 
of the Po to the Alyes ; the conquest of 
Iberia began in the one great plain of the 
peninsula, in Andalusia, and in the low- 
lands of the Ebro ; and foreigxi control 
of Britain ended at the mountains of 
Scotland and Wales. In North America 
colonisation spread out in broad belts at 
TK M # Alleghanies 

e a «ra before it penetrated into the 
Strottgholdsof In Southern 

Nom»d Races mountaias with 

their unsubdued tribes are like political 
islands in the midst of the Mongolised hills 
and plains. 

The lesser the differences in level, and 
the smaller the conformations of the 
ear tin, the more important are those 
differences that remain within heights of 
less than a thousand feet above the sea. 


Elevations of a dozen yards were of the 
greatest importance on the battlefields of 
Leipzig, Waterloo, and Metz. The signifi- 
cance of the little rise in the land of 
Gavre, near Ghent, lies in the fact that 
even at times of flood a foundation for a 
bridge will remain firm upon it. The 
slightest elevation in the lowland cities of 
Germany and Russia offers such a contrast 
in altitude to its surroundings that a 
fortress, a cathedral, or a kremlin is 
erected uj)on it. The two ridges that 
extend through the plains of North 
Germany are not only very })rominent in 
the landscape, but also in history. Owing 
to their thick forests, their lakes and 
marshes, and small ]3opulations, they are 
peculiarly like barriers ; and tlie breaches 
in them are of importance to the geo- 
graphy both of war and of commerce. 
The ))attles fought against .Sweden and 
Poland, round about the points where the 
Oder and the Vistula cross these regions, 
are to be counted among the most decisive 
struggles in the history of Prussia. 

Wherever tliere are no differences in 
level, a substitute is sought in water. 
Nature cases wide rivers or 

numerous lakes and marshes 
^ , form the most effective 

^ obstacles, boundaries, and 

strongholds. Finally the ])lains aj)proacli 
the sea and are submerged by it ; and here 
lowland countries find a su])])ort safer than 
that of the mountains, and richer in political 
results. North Germany is supported by 
the sea ; South Germany by mountains. 
Which boundary is the more definite, the 
more capable of development, ]X)litically 
and economically ? Political superiority 
is ever connected with the protection and 
support of the sea. 

The influences of vegetation upon 
historical movements are often more 
important than those of the earth- 
formation itself. Wherever extensive 
lowland regions are overgrown with grass, 
we always find mobile nomadic races that, 
with their large herds and warlike organi- 
sations, are great causes of disturbance in 
the develo})ment of neighbouring lands. 
Since the form of vegetable growth 
which covers grass step^pes and p)rairies 
is dependent on climate, it follows that 
nomadism is prevalent throughout the 
entire northern sub-temperate zone, 
where such grass is abundant — from the 
western border of Sahara to Gobi. 
Nomadic races of historical significance 
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THE GREATEST PLATEAU IN THE WORLD; ITS PEOPLE. AND ITS INFLUENCE IN HISTORY 
This IS a typical scene of life in Central Asia, the greatest plateau in the world, whose people, the direct product of the climate and the soil, inhabiting little 
wf^iidc of their own on the heights, have exercised an enormons influence separating the great coast nations of the east. west, and south from one another 




are even to l)e seen in the New World — 
ior example, the Gauchos of the Pampas, 
and the Llaneros of Venezuela. 

In com[)arison with plains and prairies, 
forests are decided hindrances to his- 
torical movements. Peoples are se])arated 
from one another by strips of woodland ; 
the state and the civilisation of the Incas 
ceased at the fringe of j)rimeval forest of 
the east Andes. Thickly-wooded moun- 
tains present the most pronounced diffi- 
culties to historical movements. The 
a])pearance of the oldest large states and 
centres of culture on the borders of 
ste])])es, in the naturally thinly-wooded 
districts at the mouths of rivers, and on 
diluvial |)lains, seems natural enough to 
us when we tliink of the difficulties pre- 
sented by life in a forest glade to men 
vvlio had only stone implements and fire 
at tlieir command. 

A description of the difficulties encoun- 
tered during Stanley’s one hundred and 
fifty-seven days’ journey through the 
primeval woods of Central Africa gives us 
a very clear conce[)tion of what are 


termed “ hindrances ” to historical move- 
ments, The early history of Sweden has 
been characterised as a struggle with the 
forest ; and this description is valid for 
every forest country. The forest divides 
nations from each other ; it allows only 
small tribes to unite, and creates but small 
states, or, at the most, loosely bound 
confederations. It is only where a great 
river system forms natural roads, as in 
the regions of the Amazon and the Congo, 
that great forest districts may be rapidly 
united to form a state. In other cases 
settlements in forest clearings and road- 
breaking precede political control. 

In this way the Chinese conquered the 
laces of the western half of Formosa in two 
hundred years ; in the eastern half the 
land is still under forest and the natives 
have also retained their independence. 
The existence of small states, with their 
many obstacles to political and economic 
growth, still continues in forest regions 
alone ; and the roaming hordes of hunters 
inhabiting them belong to the simplest 
forms of human societies. 
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LAND AND WATER AND THE GREATNESS 

OF PEOPLES 


S INCE man is a crealure ca|uil)lt‘ only of 
life on land, bodies of water must at 
one time have been the greatest obslacles 
to his diffusion. Thus the original family of 
human beings could ha\’e inhabited only 
one portion of the earth, to wiiicli it was 
restricted by impassable barriers of water. 
WT know’ that in early geological times the 
division of the earth’s surface into land 
and water w^as subject to the same general 
laws as to-day ; therefore sucli a |)ortion 
of tlie earth could not have been more 
than a part of the total land in existence — 
a largt'r or smaller world-island. 

The first stc]) beyond the bounds of 
this island was the first step towards the 
conquest of the wdiole earth by man. The 
first raft was therefore the most imi)ortant 
contrivance that man could have invented. 
It not only signified the beginning of 
the acquisition of all parts of the earth 
to their very farthest limits, but also — 
and this is fai' more imi)ortant — the poteii- 
_ , , tiality for all possibilities of 

Greatest <^l‘''frgence and temporary 

, separation offered byouridaiiet. 

Invention ^ 

tlie dcveloi)ment that always turns back 
u}>on itself, travelling in a circle, and the 
})r()gress that constantly consumes itself — 
factor^ inst'parable from life c onfined wd thin 
a small area ; it led to tlie creation of 
fruitful contrasts and differences, and to 
wdiolesomc competition— in short, to the 
beginning of the evolution of rac:es and 
peo])les. Looked at from tins jioint of 
view, even the discovery of Prometheus 
has lieen of less moment to the progress 
of mankind than that of the inventor wdio 
first joined logs together into a raft and 
set out on a voyage of discovery to the 
nearest islet. 

From the time of this first step onwaird, 
the development of the human race W'as 
so intimately connected with the unin- 
habitable water that one of its most 
[lowerful incentives lay in the struggle 
with the sea. And so little have w’c 
advanceci from this condition that the 
stoutest race of the present day :s one that 


from a narrow island commands tlr' 
ocean. England’s strength is a proof of 
the tremendous im[)()rtance of the scci as 
a factor of political jiowvr and of civilisa- 
tion. But not to exaggerate the sigiiih- 
eance of the ocean, we may at the saint' 
time remember that it consists 
* in the fact that, by means of 

Important ^he sea opeu highways atv 
]'>rescnted from land to laud. 
Command of the sea is a source of greal- 
nc'ss to nations, for it facilitates dominion 
ov'er the land. 

By reason of its consistency tlu' wat< i* 
is an important agent of levelling and 
equalising effects. As we |H'reei\e this in 
Nature, so do we also in history. A rat t‘ 
familiar with the sea in one place is fami- 
liar with it in all rt'gions. The Nonruins 
off the coast of Finland, ami llie Spaniards 
in the Pacific, found the same green, 
surging elemtml, moved by tlie same tides, 
subject to the sawie law's. The ocean has 
an equalising effect iqion the coasts even : 
the dunes of Agadir and of the harbour 
at Vera Cruz awaken memorit's of homt' 
in the mind of the sailor from Hela, Tht' 
diffusion of the sea over three-(|uartcrs of 
the earth’s surface must also he taken into 
account. Thus the irifiiumce of the ocean 
in rendering men familiar with diffen nt 
parts of the world is far greater than that 
of the land. F'rom the ocean comes :i 
constant unifying influence which evei’ 
tends to reduce the disuniting effect of 
the sejiaratioii of land from land. As yet 
no attempt to extend boundaries Ixiyond 
the land out ON’er the sea has l)een iollow'(‘<l 
l>y lasting siuxess. 

No nation can or e\er w'ill [Kissess the 
sea. Carthage and 'rarentum wished to 

VT X. forbid Italian vessels the pas- 

No Nation i x\ t i 

« sage c»t tlie I.acinian caries by 

the Sea treaty; the Venetians desired 
dominion over the x’Vdriatic to 
be granted them l)y the Pope ; Denmark 
and Swx'den strove for a dominion over 
the Baltic Sea ; but all this is against the'^ 
very nature of the sea ; it is one and; 
indivisible. Only near by the coast, w ithia 

V77 ; 
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the tlirec-mile limit of international law, 
and in landlocked bays, may it he ruled 
as land is ruled. The claims of the 
Americans concerning the sovereignty of 
Behring Sea have never been recognised, 
and England can retain dominion over the 
Irisli Sea only by means of her naval 
power. I'he ocean has a unifying influence 
, on the land, even when this 
T « » influence consists only in the 

ni ymg ^ame ends to be attained being 
n uence pj^^ced before different nations. 
During a time of the greatest disunion, 
(ic^rman cities that lay far enough from 
one another were united by Baltic interests. 
The union of scattered land-forces pre- 
|)ared tht‘ way for the oj)ening u|) of 
wider horizons to England in the sixteenth 
century in the same mannea* as for Italy 
and Germany in the nineteenth. 


gain from piracy that lures men forth, 
many a ship has returned to port bearing 
with it inestimable benefits to mankind ; 
for the greatest maritime discoveries have 
not been mere explorations of new seas, 
but of new lands and peoples. Such 
discoveries as these have contributed most 
to the broadening of the historical horizon. 
Even political questions expand, assume 
a larger character, and often become less 
acute, when they emerge from the narrow 
limits of continental constraint upon the 
free and open coasts. This is true even of 
the Eastern Question, to the solution of 
which definite steps were taken upon 
the Mediterranean when it seemed to 
liave come to a deadlock in the Balkan 
])eninsula. 

The ocean is no passive element to 
maritime races. By deriving power from 



THE LITTLE ISLAND THAT RULES THE SEA 
The command of the sea is the source of national greatness, as it facilitates dominion over land. England 
from a narrow island dominates the sea. The tiny part of white in the Eastern Hemisohere on this page shows 
liow relatively insignificant Great Britain is to the vast world of waters where ner shipping is supreme 



Sea })ower is far more closely connected 
with traffic than is land ])ower ; in fact, 
the foundation of sea j^ower is trade and 
commerce. It is, however, more than 
mere commercial })ower and monopoly 
of trade. In spite of all egoism, greed, 
and violence there remains one great 
characteristic peculiar to maritime Powers, 
spared even by Punic faith and Venetian 
covetousness. Even the neighbourhood 
of the ocean is characterised by its vast 
natural features ; rivers broaden as they 
approach the sea, great bays lie within the 
coasts, and, though the latter may be 
flat, the horizon lines of their low dune, 
landscapes are l)road. The horizons of 
maritime races are also broad. Whether it 
be the hope of profit from commerce or of 

3/3 


the sea they become subject to the sea. 
The more strength they draw from the 
ocean, the less firm becomes their footing 
upon the land. Finally, their power nc 
longer remains rooted in the land, but 
grows to resemble that of a fleet resting 
upon the waves ; it may with but smaP 


Short-lived 
Nations 
of the Sea 


expenditure of effort extend 
its influence over an enor- 
mously wide area, but it ma} 
also be swept away by the firsi 


storm. As yet all maritime nations have 


been short-lived ; their rise has been 


swift, often surprisingly so ; but they have 
never remained long at the zenith of pros- 
j^erity, and, as a rule, their decay has been 
as rapid as their elevation to power. The 
cau.se of the fall of all maritime nation.*^ 



MAN’S FIRST STEP TOWARDS THE CONQUEST OF THE EARTH 
The most momentous event in the early history of man was the launching of the first raft. That moment 
was instinct with all the mighty conquests and discoveries yet to be accomplished over seas; and even the 
discovery of fire, says Professor Ratzel, has been of less moment to the progress of mankind than that of the 
inventor who first joined logs together into a raft and set out on a voyage of discovery to the nearest islet 
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lias been the smallness of their basis, 
ihcir foreign jxxssessions, widely separated 
from one another and difficult to defend, 
and their deiiendence u))on these foreign 
jiossessions. In many cases the over- 
balancing of political by economic interests, 
the neglect of materials for defence, and 
effeminacy resulting from commercial 
prosjierity, have also con- 
w tributed to their destruction. 

NAtionl ^l^^ial combinations of 
A ions characteristics arising from 

the geograjihical jiositions of oceans, 
continents, and islands are connected 
with the liroad features common to 
oceanic continuity. These characteristics 
are reflected from the sea back to tlu^ 
land, and there give rise to historical 
groups. The historical significance of such 
groups is exjiressed in their names even — 
i\lediterranean World, Baltic Nations, 
Atlantic Powcm’s, and Pacific Sphere of 
Civilisation. They are jirimarily the results 
of commerce and exchange, and of the 
furthering, correlating influences of all 
coasts and islands. When they united all 
peninsulas, islands, and coasts of the 
Mediterranean into one state the Komans 
merely set a i)olitical crown upon the 
civilised community that had develo})ed 
round about, and by means of, this sea. 

And if we wish rightly to estimate 
the significance of Roman expansion from 
1 Central Euro})ean point of view, we may 
express our conce|)tion very shortly — 
the diffusion of Mediterranean culture over 
Western and Central Europe. It was at the 
same time a widening of the horizon of a 
landlocked sea to that of the open ocean. 
The Atlantic Ocean succeeded to the 
Mediterranean Sea. The Americans and 
the Russians, and the Japanese, repeating 
their words, maintain that in the same 
manner the Pacific must succeed to the 
Atlantic ; but they forget the peculiar 
features of the Mediterranean, es])ecially 
its conditions of area. It is no more prob- 
,, . able that such a compact, 

isolated development will 

Mediterranean 0^"“' 

lustory of Athens will repeat 

itself on the Korean peninsula or at 
Shantung. The greater the ocean, the 
farther is it removed from the isolated 
sea. It was not the Atlantic that 
succeeded to the Mediterranean, but the^ 
broad world-ocean that succeeded to the' 
narrow basin called the Mediterranean Sea. 
There have always been differences 
^,8o 


itself on 
Shantung. 


between the various divisions of the main 
sea ; and these variations will ever con- 
tinue to be prominent, although constantly 
tending to become less and less so. 

The Pacific will always remain by far the 
greatest ocean, including, as it does, forty- 
five jxir cent, of the total area of water. 
Owing to its great breadth, the Pacific 
routes are from three to four times as long 
as those of the Atlantic. The Pacific 
widens toward the south ; and Australia 
and Oceania lie in the of>ening, thus 
furnishing the Pacific with its most 
striking peculiarity — a third continent 
situated in the Southern Hemisphere, to- 
gether with the richest series of island 
formations on earth. Whatever the Pacific 
may contribute to history, it will be a 
contribution to the annals of the Southern 
Hemisphere ; and if a great in de pen deni 
history develop in the antipodes, it 
will have the Southern Pacific, bounded 
by Australia, South America, New 
Zealand, and Oceania, for its sphere 
of action. The area of the Atlantic 
Ocean is but half that of the Pacific. 
Nor is it for this reason alone that in com- 


The vast 
Poteatialities 
of the Pacific 


])arison with the latter it is 
an inland rather than a world 
sea; for, owing to its narrow- 
ness between the Old and the 


New Worlds, the branches it puts forth, and 
the islands and peninsulas that it touches, 
it shortens the routes from one coast to 


the other. In it there is more of a merging 
of land and sea than a separation ; and 
to-day it is chiefly a European-Anierica.]! 
ocean. The Indian Ocean is both geo- 
graphically and historically but half an 
ocean. Even though important parts of 
it may be situated north of the equator, 
it is too much enclosed to the north ; 
it widens to the south, and thus belongs 
to the Southern Hemisphere. 

The great oceans open up broad areas 
for historical movements, and through 
their instrumentality peoples are enabled 
to spread from coast to coast in all direc- 
tions ; the inland seas, on the contrary, 
cause the political life of the nations 
bordering upon them to be concentrated 
within a limited area. The Mediterranean 


will ever remain a focus towards which the 


interests of almost all European Powers 
concentrate. It has, moreover, become 
one of the world's highways since the 
completion of the Suez Canal. The Baltic 
somewhat resembles the Mediterranean ; 
but it would be saying too much to look 




A STORM SUCH AS MAY SWEEP AWAY A NATION’S POWER 

All maritime nations, says Professor Ratze^ have been short-lived. The more stren^h they draw from the ocean the less firm becomes their footing: upon the land, and their 
power grows to resemble that of a fleet restino: upon th- waves; it may extend its influence over a.i enormous area, but it may also be swept away by a single storm. 
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a})on its position as other than subordinate 
to that of the greater sea. The area of the 
Baltic is but one-seventh that of the 
Mediterranean ; and it is lacking in the 
unique intercontinental situation of the 
latter. In many respects it resembles the 
Black Sea rather than the Mediterranean, 
es])ecially by reason of its eastern relations. 

Originally the coast was the 
* threshold of the sea ; but as 

i f soon as maritime races deve- 
Of the I.and j became the threshold 

of the land. In addition it is a margin, a 
fringe in which the peculiarities of sea and 
land are combined ; and for this very reason 
s(*a-coasts have a historical value greatly 
dis])roj)ortionate to their area, especially 
as they constitute the best of all bound- 
aries for the nations that possess them. 
Here harbours are situated, fortresses, 
and the most densely pojnilated of cities. 
Owing to their close connection with the 
sea, the inhabitants of coasts acquire 
cliaracteristics which distinguish them 
from all other peoples. Even if of the same 
nationality as their inland neighl)ours — 
as, for examjde, the Greeks of Thrace and 
of Asia Minor and the Malays of many of 
the East Indian islands — their foreign 
traffic nevertheless im})resses certain traits 
and features ujion them which in the case 
of tlu‘ Low Countries led almost to political 
disruption. 

A coast is more favoured than an 
interior in all things relating to commerce 
and traffic ; yet neither may enjoy per- 
manent life alone witliout the other. The 
French departments of the Weser and of 
the Elbe were among the most ephemeral 
of the political results achieved by the 
short-lived Napoleonic era. With the sea 
at their backs it is easy for the inhabitants 
of a coast to become detached from their 
nation, and but a simple matter for them 
to spread over other coasts. Ever since 
the time of the Phoenicians there have 
been numerous colonists of coasts and 
- . . founders of coast states. The 

j Normans are most typical in 
Coasts European history. The expan- 
sion of coast colonies towards 
the interior is one of the most striking 
features of recent African development. 
Thus coasts are to be looked at from within 
as well as from without. To many 
races — such as Hottentots and Austra- 
lians — the coast is dead compared with 
the interior ; for Germany the coast has 
been politically dead for centuries. A 
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river-mouth is best suited to carrying 
the influences of the coast inland. 

All ancient historiaas supposed that 
the Mediterranean Sea, with its many 
bays, peninsulas, and islands, schooled the 
Phoenicians in seamanship. This, however, 
is not so. Nautical skill is transmitted from 
one people to another, as may l^e seen 
from some of the most obvious cases in 
modern history. No maritime people has 
become great through its own coast alone. 
It is not the coast of Maine, with its numer- 
ous inlets and bays, that has produced 
the best seamen, but the coast of 
Massachusetts, naturally unfavourable for 
the most part ; and it has produced the 
best seamen for the reason that the 
inland districts bounded by it are far more 
])roductive and furthering to commerce 
than are the interior regions of Maine. 

Nature has forced races to take to the 
sea only in such countries as Norway and 
Greece, where the stri})s of coast are 
narrow and the inland territory poor. 
In order to have })olitical influence it is 
sufficient to have one foot on the sea- 
coast. Aigues-Mortes, with its swamj^y 
'TK PI environment, was sufficient to 
f fk extend France to the Mediter- 

? ranean during the reign of 

,« History . piume sufficed fc.r 

Hungary. Forl)idding desert coasts have 
had a peculiarly retarding effect on his- 
torical development. It was necessary to 
rediscover the Australian mainland, to 
touch at more favourable points, one 
hundred and thirty years after the time 
of Tasman ; thus the history of the settle- 
ment of Australia by Europeans originated , 
not with him, but with Cook. 

As portions of the general water area, 
rivers are branches or runners of the 
sea, extending into the land — lymphatic 
vessels, as it were, bearing nourishment to 
the ocean from the higher regions of the 
earth. Therefore they form the natural 
routes followed by historical movements 
from the sea inland and vice versa. A solid 
foundation of truth underlies those rivers 
of legendary geography that joined one 
sea with another. The connection of the 
Baltic and the Black Sea via Kieff is not 
that described by Adam of Bremen ; but 
Russian canals have established a water- 
way, following out the plan indicated by 
Nature, just as the Varangians also realised 
it in a ruder way by dragging their 
boats from the Dwina to the Dnieper. By 
uniting the Great Lakes to the Mississippi 
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by means of the Illiriois River, llu* Fieneh 
provided a waterway from the Ni»ith 
Atlantic Ocean to the (iulf of Mexicn, ;« 
line of power in the rear ol the Atlantit' 
colonies. The latter fell back on salt water, 
the former on fresh. The Nile, llowaiifi 
parallel to the Red Sea Ironi 'fanasee in 
the Abyssinian highlands, shares with tlu' 
Red Sea even to-day in th(‘ tiafhc 
tetween Eastern and East-central Africa. 
The railway from Mombasa to Uganda 
completes a western Mediterranean-Indian 
hne of connection, as a road along the 


Eu})hrates to the Persian Gulf W'oald 
an eastern, each following the directioii 
of rivers running ])arallel to the Red Sea. 
We can clearly see the traiLsition of th< 
functions of oceans to fresh, shallow water, 
to sounds and lagoons, in which sea traffic^ 
is furnished with smoother, quieter rontev 
under the shelter of the coasts. 

In truth, only portions of the lines of 
traffic follow rivers ; for rivers from 
highland to lowlarii, watersheds breaking 
their course here and there. In comparison 
w'ith the oceans, rivers are but shallow 
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channels, the continuity of which may be 
broken by every rocky ledge. Thus different 
regions for traffic arise at various points 
in the same stream. Only that ])art of 
Egypt which is situated north of the first 
cataract is Egypt proper ; the territory 
to the south was conquered from Nubia, 
llie farther we travel up a stream the less 
water and the more rapids and falls we 
shall find ; therefore traffic also decreases 
in the direction toward the river’s source. 
It may be seen from this that there is but 
little ])roba- 
bility of truth 
in the analogy 
drawn between 
the flowing of : 

rivers from ' t 

elevations to * ’ 

]) 1 a i n s an d . ; " ; 

the migrations k': 

of nations and ' i 


to this ; the colonising Greeks also showeo 
a preference for river mouths. Miletus. 
Ephesus and Rome were states situated 
at the mouths of rivers, and so wen 
the ancient settlements on the Rhone, the 
Guadalquivir, and the Indus. It would 
not be j)ossible, however, to deduce from 
this proofs of a potamic phase of civilisa- 
tion and formation of nations preceding 
the Thalassic, or Mediterranean. Estuary 
and delta states are far more a result oi 
the Mediterranean culture. The latter led 

to the settler 
, r men t of favour- 
'll able districts 
! on various 
coasts, all of 
which were 
finally swal- 
lowecl up into 
, the Roman 
* 1 Empire during 


directions in 
whic'li stat(*s 
exj)and. His- 
t () r y s h o w s 
tliat migration 
and develo})- 
ment follow a 
direction con- 
trary from that 
in which rivers 
flow. 

Maritime and 
terrestrial ad- 
vantages are 
c o n c e n t r a - 
t ed where a 
river joins the 
sea ; es])ecially 
character- 
istic of such 
districts are 
deltas, at an 
e a r 1 y d a t e 
rendered more 
efficient for 
l)urposes of 
c o m m e r c e 



THE ORIGIN OF SEAFARING PEOPLES 
It is not sufficient to have a favourable sea-coast in order to breed a race of 
sea-going people. The land behind the coast-line must be fertile and produc- 
tive, else no inducement exists for seafaring. This condition is everywhere 
present along the British shores, of which this is a typical coasting scene. 


the period ol 
its northern 
and eastern 
expansion. 

A n o t h e i 
much more 
evident process 
ofdevelopmem 
through the 
i n s t r 11 m e n - 
tality of river:^ 
was shown at. 
the time when 
traffic began to 
extend itself 
over w i d e 
areas. Rivers 
are the natural 
highways in 
countries 
which abound 
in water, and 
are of so much 
the greater 
importance be- 
cause in such 
lands other 


through canals and dredging. The fertility 
of the alluvial soil, the lack of lorest 
occasioned by frequent floods, and the 
protection afforded by the islands of the 
delta, may have had not a little in- 
fluence on the choice of such regions as 
settlements for man. At all events, 
estuaries and deltas, both small and great,, 
were in tlie earliest times centres of civilisa- 
tion. Egypt and Babylonia both testify 


thoroughfares are frequently wanting. 
Taken collectively, rivers form a natural 
circulatory system. In America at the 
time of the exploration and conquest, in 
Siberia, in Africa to-day, they are natural 
arteries by means of which exchange and 
political power may be extended. The 
more accessible a river is to commerce, the 
more rapidly political occupation increases 
about its basin, as has been shown by the 
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Where two rivers join, two lines of political tendencies always meet, and their junction is the point whence political forces 
must be controlled. This is the significance of the situations of Mainz (i at top), Khartoum (a), Lyons (3), and Belgrade (4) 

. Photos : Frith ami Pliolochronm 
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Rivers ss 
Highways of 
Development 


Varangians in Russia and the Portuguese 
in Brazil. 'I'he l)est example of a country 
liax'ing (]eve]oj)(*d through conformity with 
a natural river system and in connection 
with it is that of the Congo State, with 
part of its boundaries drawn 
simply along the lines of water- 
sheds. Mastery among rival 
colonies is determined by the 
results of the struggle for the jiossession ol 
rivers; this has hecMi as clearly shown by 
the St. Lawrence and the Mississipjii in 
America, as [)y the Niger and tlie Benuwe 
in Africa. The influence of riverways in 
fiitahering the patli of political develop- 
ment may be b<-st seen in the contrast 
between South America and Africa: the 
colonising movement (arne to the latt(‘r 
more than joo years later than to the 
former continent. 

Lvery river is a route followed by 
j)o]iiical ])ower, and is therefore at the 
^aine time a jioint of attraction and 
line of direction. The Germans have 
pushed their way along the Elbe between 
the Danes and the Slavs, and along the 
Vistula between the Slavs and the Lithu- 
anians or old Prussians, 'rhe river that 
-u|)])orts an tmibryonic nation holds it 
together when developed. The influence ol 
tile .Mississippi was directed against the 
outlireak ol the Civil War in America. As 
pearls ate strung along a ( ord. so the pro- 
\ me(‘s of new and old Kgyi)t are connected 
!)>' the Nile. Austria-Hungary is not the 
Damifie nation only because the river was 
(he life nerve of its development, Imt also 
because' eighty- two per cent, of Austro- 
Hungarian territory is included within 
tfie regions drained by it. When the 
natural connection of rivers is broken then 
i his j )Ower of cohesion ceases. The [)oli tica I 
and economic disunion of the Rhine, the 
Mtiin, and other German rivers ])receded 
ihe dissolution of the (ierman Empire. 

Where two rivers join there is always a 
meeting of two lines of political ten- 
dencies, and the place of their 
junction is the ])oint whence 
the political forces must be con- 
trolled and held together. This 
>s the significance of the situations o( 
Mainz, Lyons, Belgrade, St. Louis, and 
Khartoum. The course followed by flow- 
ing water is far less direct than that of 
liistorical movements ; the latter take the 


Rivers as 
Sources 
of Power 


shortest way, and do not continue along 
tlie stream where a loop is formed ; or 
they may follow a tributary that runs on 
in the original direction of the main stream, 
as in the case of the very ancient highway 
along the Oder and the Xeisse to Bohemia. 
I he sides of sharp angles formed by a 
river in its course lead to a salient point as, 
Regensburg and Orleans. A tributary 
meeting the main stream at this point 
forms the best route to a neighbouring 
nvei , or the angle may become a j)enin- 
>11 la, so bounded by a tributary stream at 
it- base as almost to take the form of an 
island. 

Breaks in the continuity of the land 
occasioned by rivers are caused rather l)y 
the channel in which the water flows than 
by Ihe river itself. Thus we often find 
lhai dry river-beds are effective agents of 
this dividing up of the land. Permanent 
iDccjualities of the earth’s surface are in- 
tensified by flowing water. Therefore a river 
system sejiarates the land into natural 
divisions, 'rhese narrow clefts are ever 
Willingly ado])ted as boundary lines, 
especially in cases wdiere it is 
necessary to set general limits 
. to an extensive territory. Ihus 
^ Charles the Great bounded his 

empire by the Eider, Elbe, Raab, and 
Ebro. Smaller divisions of land are formed 
by ihe convergence of tributaries and main 
streams, and again still smaller portions 
are created by the joining together of the 
lesser branches of tributaries, these taking 
ail especially impcTi'tant place in the 
history of wars : for examine, those formed 
by the Rhine, Weser, Elbe, and Oder, and 
on a lesser scale by the Moselle, Seille, 
and .Saar. Fords are always important ; 
in Africa they have even been points at 
which small states have begun to develo]). 
Rix’ers as highways in time of war no 
longer have the value once attributed to 
them by Frederick the Great, who called 
the Oder “ the nurse of the army.” Yet 
rivers were of such great moment in this 
lespect in the roadless interior of America 
during the Civil War that the getting of 
information as to water-levels was one of 
the most important tasks of the army 
intelligence department. Rivers will always 
remain superior to railways as lines of com- 
munication during time of war, at least in 
one res[)ect, for they cannot be destroyed. 




THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT IN THE 
LIFE OF NATIONS 


U PON the earth, with its varied con- 
figuration and formation of land and 
sea, are many kinds of hindrances and 
limits to life. 

The most obvious effect of natural 
region and natural boundary lies in the 
counteracting forces opposed by the 
(‘arth through them to a formless and 
unlimited diffusion of life. Isolated terri- 
tory furthers political independence, wliich, 
indeed, is of itself isolation. The develop- 
ment of a nation u])on a fixed territory 
consists in a striving to make use of all 
the natural advantages of that territory. 
The superiority of a naturally isolated 
region lies in the fact that seclusion itself 
brings with it the greatest of all advan- 
tages. Hence the precocious economic 
and political develo})ment of races that 
dwell on islands or on peninsulas, in moun- 
tain valleys and on island-like deltas. 

Often enough growth that originates 
under such favourable conditions leads to 
ruin. A voung nation deems 
The Rise nAd possessed of all so long 

I A ^ Cl 1 if isolation that 

ensures indej)endence ; it 
sees too late that the latter has lieen pur- 
chased at the price of a suffocating lack of 
space ; and it dies of a hypertrophy of 
development — a death common to muior 
states. This was the cause of the swift rise 
and decline of Athens and of Venice, and 
of all jiowers that restricted themselves 
to islands and to narrow stri})s of coast. 

The more natural boundaries a state 
possesses, the more definite are the 
political questions raised by its develoj)- 
rnent. The consolidation of England, 
Scotland, and Wales was simple and 
obvious, as patent as if it liad lieen decreed 
beforehand, as was also the expansion of 
France over the region that lies between 
the Alps and the Pyrenees, the Mediter- 
ranean and the Atlantic Ocean. On the 
other hand, what a fumbling, groping 
development was that of Germany, with 
ber lack of natural boundary in the east ! 
Thus in the great geographical features 
of lands lie pre-ordained movements. 


constrained by the highest necessity — a 
higher nw'essity in the case of some than 
of others. The frontier of the Pyrenec'' 
was more necessary to France than thai 
of the Rhine ; an advance to the India t- 
Ocean is more necessary to Russia than a 
movement into Central Europe. 

aura ^ Growth is soundest when a 

. « state expands so as to till out 

^ ^ ^ ^ a naturally bounded region — 

as, for example, the United States, that 
symmetrically occupy the southern hah 
of the continent of North America, oi 
Switzerland, extending to the Rhine and 
l.ake of Constance. 'Fhere are often ad- 
justments of frontiers which force the 
territory of a nation back into a natural 
region, as shown in the case of Chili, 
which gave iq) the attem|)t to extend i\> 
boundaries beyond the Andes, in s])ite o' 
its having authorisation to do so, founded 
on the right of discovery, the original 
Spanish di\’ision of provinces, and wars o1 
independence. A favourable external form 
is often coincident with a favourable 
internal configuration which is quite as 
furthering to internal continuity as is the 
external form to isolat(‘d dcvelo|anent. 
The Roman Empire, externally uniform 
as an em|)ire. of Mediterranean states, was 
])articularly qualified for holding fast to it)- 
most distant })rovinces, by reason of the 
Mediterranean Sea that occupied its very 
centre. Everything that furthers traffic i> 
also favourabl(‘ to cohesion. Hence the sig- 
nificance of waterways for ancient states, 
and of canals and railways for moderii 
nations. Egy])t was the empire of tin 
Nile, and the Rhine was at one time th< 
life- vein of the empire of Charles the (keat 

A state does not alway- 
State must fixed in the samt 

orsa e 1 8 natural region. However ad- 

Boundaries . ” i 

vantageous they may heve 

been, it must, on increasing, forsake the best 
of boundaries. Since one region is exchanged 
for another, the l^w of increasing areas 
comes into force. ' Every land, sea, rivei 
region, or \'allcy should always be conceived 
of as an area that must be discovered 


A State must 
Forsake its 
Boundaries 
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inhabited, and politically realised before it 
may exert any influence beyond its limits. 
Thus the Mediterranean district had first 
to complete its internal development 
before it could produce any external effect. 

'i'his internal development first took 
possession of the small territories, and, 
mastering them, turned to the greater. 

Thus we may see history pro- 
^ gress from clearings in forests, 
State oases, islands, small peninsulas, 

such as Greece ; and strips of 
coast, to great peninsulas, such as Italy; 
isthmian situations of continental size, 
such as Gaul ; only to come to a halt in 
half continents such as the ITnited Slates 
and Canada, and continents. Europe — 
next to the smallest continent — has liad 
the richest history of all, but with the 
greatest l)reaking up of its area into small 


geography, it is by no means to be neglected 
by those who are interested in historj^ 
boundary questions being among the most 
frequent causes of wars. In addition, 
boundaries are the necessary result of 
historical movements. In case two states 
strive against each other in exyianding, 
the motion of l)oth is impeded, and the 
])Oundary lies where the movement comes 
to a halt. It is in the nature of things 
that growing states are very frequently 
contiguous to uninhabited regions, not to 
otlier state's. This contiguity is always 
a source of natural boundaries. The most 
natural of all arise from adjacency to un- 
inhal)ital)le regions : first the uninhabitable 
lands, then the sea. The l)oundary at the 
edge of tlie uninhabitable world is the 
safest ; for there is nothing beyond. The 
broad Arctic frontiers of Russia are a 



THE HOTTEST PLACE IN THE WORLD IS INHABITED BY MAN 
No climate has triumphed over the endurance of man, Massowah, the most important town in the Italian Colony 
of Eritrea, in North Africa, is the hottest place in the world, but, like the coldest known place, it is inhabiteef. 


divisions; Australia, the smallest continent, 
is the earliest to unite its ]:)ai ts into a 
continental state. Development expends 
all its power in bringing the areas of the 
lliree greatest land-divisions into play, 
and in o})])osing their one hundred and 
live million square miles to the ten and 
a half million of the smaller divisions ; 
their economic action is already felt to a 
considerable degree. Thus there arises 
an alternation of isolation and expansion, 
which was clearly shown in the history of 
I^ome, whose territor}^ grew from the single 
city, out over the valley of the Tiber, into 
Apennine Italy, into the peninsula, across 
the islands and peninsulas of the Medi- 
terranean, and finally into the two adja- 
cent continents. 

The boundaries of natural regions are 
always natural boundaries. Although 
this delicate subject may be left to political 


great source of power. A high mountain 
range, also, may sej)arate inhabited re- 
gions — which are always State territory — 
by an uninhabited strij) of land. After 
all, the sea, marshes, rivers even, are 
uninhabitable zones. lEit traffic brings 
connection with it, and the Rhine, which 
to the Romans was a moat, especially well 
^ adapted as a defence, is now, 

1 with its thirty railway bridges 
and and thousands of vessels ply- 

mg up and down and across, 
far more of a highway and a means of 
communication than a dividing line. 

The position, form, and movements of 
the earth seem far enough removed from 
the deeds and destinies of peoples, yet the 
more we contemplate the latter, the more 
we are led to consider the earth's inclina- 
tion to its axis, its approximately spherical 
form, and its motion, which, combined. 



HOW NATIONS ARE AFFECTET BY THEIR ENVIRONMENT 



INHABITANTS OF THE COLDEST PLACE IN THE WORLD 
Man is the most adaptable ol living creatures. There is no climate in the world in which he cannot live. The lowest 
temperatures taken have been at Verkhoyansk, in Siberia, but the place is inhabited by people, of whom we give a group. 


are the cause of the recurrence in fixed during wliich the mercury freezes, and 
order of day and night, summer and winter, summers of opjiressive sultriness, are con* 
'Fhe effects of these great earthly trasted with ont^ another, 
phenomena are differently felt in every In our temperate region there is rain, as a 
country ; for they vary according to rule, during all months, but as far north 
geographical location. Practically, that as Italy and Greece the year is divided 
which most conforms to any given situa- into a dry and a wet season. Great effects 
tion north or south of the equator is the are produced over tlie entire earth 
climate of a land. Day and night are of and upon all living creatures hy the 
more even length at the equator than in thus conditioned climatic differences, 
our country ; but beyond the Polar circles They must be considered at the very 
there are days that last for months, and beginning of every investigation into 
nights equally long. Scarcely any annual history. Since we know that a fluctua- 
variation in temperature is known to the ting distribution of Iieat is caused by 
inhabitants of Java, while in .Eastern the 23 inclination of the earth’s 
Siberia Januarys of fifty degrees below axis, investigation also leads us to a 
freezing-point and Julys of twenty de- knowledge of further ])henomena, to a 
grees above zero of Centigrade, winters consideration of the dc^pendence of the 
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winds and of the precipitation of heat 
ii))on tlii.s very same condition. 

And thus we come into contact with the 
thousand connecting threads by which 
man’s economic activity, health, distri- 
1)0 lion over the earth, even his spiritual 
and his political life, are inseparably 
bound up with the climate. Hence the 
The F‘r t question that should be 

/V * . asked concerning a country 

Ciuestion about • \in ^ u- "i 

^ ^ is : What is its geographical 

situation ? A land may be 
interesting for many other reasons besides 
nearness or remoteness from the equator ; 
but that which is of the greatest interest 
of all to the historian is a consideration 
of the m;niilold and far-reaching effects 
«)f climate. 

I'he study of human geography teaches 
ns that climate affects mankind in two 
vvays. First, it produces a direct effect 
ii})on individuals, races, indeed the inhabi- 
tants of entire zones, influencing their 
bodily conditions, their characters, and 
their minds ; in the .second place, it ])ro- 
duces an indirect effect by its influence on 
conditions necessary to life. This is due 
to the fact that the plants and animals 
witli which man stands in so varied a 
relationslii]), which su])j)ly him with 
nourishment, clothing, and shelter, whicli, 
when domesticated and cultivated, enter 
Ins service, as it were, and become most 
valuable and influential assistants and 
instruments for his development and cul- 
ture, are also dependent upon climate. 
Important properties of the soil, the 
♦ xistence of plains, deserts, and forests, 
also depend upon climate. Effects of 
( Innate, both direct and indirect, are 
united m political-geographical }>hcno- 
mena, and are especially manifest in the 
jj^rowth of states and in their ])ermanence 
uid strength. 

There is no climate that cannot be 
borne by man ; of all organic beings he is 
one of the most capable of adapting him- 
self to circumstances. Men 
dwell even in the very coldest 

CHmates ^ place where the 

low'esf temperatures have been 
measured, Verkhoyansk, with a mean 
lanuary temperature of - 54° F., is the 
( apital of a Siberian province ; and a dis- 
frict where tlie tem[)erature is of the very 
hottest, Massowalu is the most important 
fown in the Itali,,.i colony of Eritrea. 

However, both heat and cold, when ex- 
cessive, tend to lessen population, the size 
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of settlements, and economic activity . 
The great issues of the world’s history 
have been decided on ground situated 
between the tropic of Cancer and the Polar 
circle. The question as to whether the 
northern half of North America should be 
English or French was decided between the 
parallels of 44° and 48^ north latitude ; 
and in the same manner the settlement as 
to whether Sweden or Russia should be 
supreme in Northern Europe took place 
a little south of 60° north. Holland did 
not lose and regain her Indian possessions 
in the neighbourhood of the equator, but 
in Europe ; and Spain fell from the high 
estate of sovereign over South and Central 
America because her p)ower as a Euroj^iean 
nation had decayed. 

The coldest countries in the vvorld arc 
either entirely uninhabited—as Spitz- 
bergen and Franz Josef’s T.and — or very 
Ihinly populated. Some are politically 
without a master— the two territories just 
mentioned, for example ; some are j)olitic- 
ally occupied, as is Greenland, but are of 
very little value. History teaches that 
traffic l)etween such colonies and tlu'. 

mother country may cease 
trange entirely without the mother 
ivergence suffering any loss theru- 

o a ace hottest regions in the 

world are for the most part colonies or 
dependencies of European Powers. This 
a})}»lies to the whole of tropical Africa, 
Asia, Australia, and Oceania, and partly 
to tro|)ical America. 

The exclusion of Euro])ean nations from 
gras])ing for possessions in .America was 
not determined upon in the compromised 
territory of tropical America, but in the 
United States, a short distance south of 
39'^ north latitude. What a difference ir 
the parts played in history by the two 
branches of the Tunguse race, the one held 
in subjection in the cold latitude of Russia, 
the other conquering China, and now the 
sovereign power in the more temperate 
climate of that country ; or between the 
Turks who, as Yakuts, lead a nomadic life a 
the Lena valley, and the Turks who govern 
Western Asia ! Latham called the regior 
extending from the Elbe to the Amoor-- 
within which dwell Germans, Sarmatians. 
Ugrian Finns, Turks, Mongolians, and 
Manchurians, peoples who strike with n 
two-edged sword — a “ Zone of Conquest.’ 
Farther to the north nations are poor and: 
weak ; toward the equator, luxurious and 
enervated. The inhabitants of this central 
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zone have over-run their neighbours both 
to the north and to the south, while never, 
either from the north or from the south, 
have they themselves suffered any lasting 
injury. The Germans have advanced from 
the Baltic Sea to the Mediterranean ; the 
Slavs inhabit a territory that extends 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Adriatic Sea ; 
the Turks and Mongolians have penetrated 
as far south as India ; and there have been 
times when Mongolians ruled from the 
Arctic Ocean to Southern India. Finally, 
the Manchurians have extended their 
sphere of influence over Northern Asia as 
far south as the tropic of Cancer. 

These differences occur over again in 
more restricted areas, even within the 
temperate zone itself. The inhabitants of 
the colder portions of a country have often 
shown their superiority to the men who 
dwell in the warmer districts. The causes 
of the contrast between the Northerners 
and the Southerners, which has dominated 
in the development of the United States, 
may for the most part be clearly traced : 
rhe South was weakened by the plantation 


method of cultivation, and slavery ; itj- 
white population increased slowly, and 
shared to a lesser degree than did the 
Northerners in the strengthening, edu- 
cating influences of agriculture and manu 
factoring industries. Thus after a long 
struggle that finally developed into a war, 
the North won the place of authority. 

In Italy and in France the superiority 
of the north over the south is partially 
comprehensible ; and in Germany the ad- 
vantages possessed by Prussia, 
uA earns in area and in sea coast, 

and Ramfall obvious. But when m 
in IS ory history also the north is 

found to have been victorious over the 
south, conditions other than climatic 
must have been the cause. In this case 
elements have been present that are more 
deeply-rooted than in sunbeams and 
rainfall alone. 

We must call to mind the zone-like 
territories of early times, occupied by 
peoples from which the nations of to day 
are descended : the boundary lines have 
disappeared, but the northern elements 
have remained in the north, and 
the southern elements in the south. 
It is well known that Aristotle 
adjudged political su])eriority and 
tlie si)here of world-empire to the 
Hellenes because they surpassed 
the courageous tribes of the north 
in intelligence and in mechanical 
instinct, and were superior to the 
both intelligent and skilful inhabi- 
tants of Asia in courage. “ As the 
Hellenic race occupies a centra) 
geogra})hical ]X)sition, so does it 
stand between both intellectually.’' 
The thought that this union of 
extreme intellectuality and power 
in arms on Hellenic soil could be 
the result of ethnical infiltration 
did not seem to have occurred to 
the philoso])her. The fundamental 
idea of Aristotle, the aristocratic 
state, in which the talented Hellene 
alone was to rule over bondmen 
of various origins, who were, above 
all, to labour for him, could not 
have been possible had his views 
l)een otherwise. And yet he 
had clearly seen that the two 
talents — for war and for industry — 
were unequally distributed among 
the different Hellenic stocks, and 
that they were also varial)le 
according to time. 



EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON THE COURSE OF HISTORY 

A map on which the isothermal lines are drawn is rich in historical 
instruction. Where the lines diverge we have regions of equal 
temperature ; where they crowd togetner, districts of different mean 
annual temperatures lie close together. The crowding of climatic 
variations in any region enlivens and hastens the course of history. 
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lie close to one another. The 
crowding of climatic variations ni 
any region enlivens and hastens the 
course of liistory in that region, ll 
the variations occur only at long 
intervals, all ])arts of a large territory 
having a|)proximately equal mean 
annual tem])eratures, then climatic 
contrasts, which act as a ferment, a> 
it were, are not present to any 
ap])recial)le extent, and their effects 
lose in intensity and are dis])elled. 

\Miere are greater combinations 
of contrasting climatic elements to 
be found than in (ireece and in the 
Alj)s ? The joining together of the 
natives of rich, fruitful Ziirich with 
the poor she))herds of the forests 
and mountains was of the utmost 
importance to the development of 
the Swiss Confederation. It was 

The Yakuts, who lead a nomad life in the valley of the Lena, and the i nnir n i U rocrinnw rU •milri mn 

Turks who govern Western Asia, are of the same stock, but tfie genial dl.so a unuai Ol rCglOllS 01 milu ailQ 

c limate has enabled the Turks to flourish while the cold has kept the temperatures. The pOSSCSsioil 

Yakuts poor. These groups represent both branches of the stock. r / i t- ^ i at t 

^ ^ ^ ^ of Central huropean and Medi- 


HOW THE SAME PEOPLES DIFFER 


Considering tlie inlinence ev^en of slighter 
difleiences in climate, the locations of 
regions of similar mean annual tempera- 
ture, and the distances which separate 
them from one another, cannot be other- 
wise than important. A map on wliich 
the isothermal lines are drawn is rich in 
liistorical instruction. Where the lines 
diverge we have regions of equal tem})era- 
ture; where they crowd together, districts 
of different mean annual tem[)eratures 
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terranean climates, that shade into 
one another without any sharp line 
of demarcation, is a great advantage to 
France. If climatic differences a])proach 
one another in too great a contrast, clefts 
in develo})ment are likely to occur, such 
as the gap between the Northern and the 
Southern Slates in America, and that 
between North and South Oueen.sland. 
If it be possible to adjust the political 
differences, then the union of areas of 
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different temperatures has an in- 
vigorating effect, £LS shown by the 
histoiy of the American Southern 
States since 1865. 

Winds blowing in a constant 
direction for many months at a 
lime were of great assistance to 
navigation during the days of 
^ailing vessels, which, indeed, have 
not yet been entirely supplanted 
by steamships. Before the time 
oi steam vessels all traffic on the 
Indian Ocean was closely con- 
nected with the change of the 
iiionsoons ; and important political 
expansions have followed in the 
track of the same winds — for ex- 
ample, the diffusion of the Arabs 
along the east coast of Africa and 




THE EFFECTS OF CLIMATE ON THE POWER OF PEOPLES 
There is a world of difference between the two branches of the Tnnpuse race : the one is a poor people living^ in cold 
i^gioas and subject to Russia ; the other is the rulinjgr race of the Chmese Empire, flourishing in a temperate climate. 
The upper group is composed of ruling Tunguses in China and the lower group represents Tuuguses subject to Russia. 


in Madagascar. The influence of the trade 
winds on the Spanish and Portuguese dis- 
coveries along the Atlantic coast of America 
is well known. The south-eastern trade 
winds have been a cause of both voluntary 
and involuntary emigrations of Polynesian 
races. It may be dearly seen from the 
history of Greece what advantage was ob- 
taiiied by the race that won the alliance of 
the coast of Thrace and the wind that blows 
south from it with constancy during the 
eniire fair season, often eight months long. 


Where the wind is most variable, visiting 
entire countrit s with stoiTus, to the great 
destruction of lives and property, the 
result is a stirring up of the survivors to 
exertions that cannot fail to be strengthen- 
ing both to body and to mind, and of direct 
benefit to life in general. At the same 
time that the people of Holland were 
engaged in forcing back the ocean, they 
won their political liberty. In another 
part of the North Sea coast the Frisians 
receded farther and farther south, owing 
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One of 

the Grenteit 

Problems 


to the invasions of the sea and the attacks 
of the natives of Holstein. The tempest 
that scattered the armada of Philip II. 
was one of the most important ])olitical 
events of the time ; and it is not to be 
denied that the snowstorm in Prussian 
Pvlau, at the beginning of the battle in 
wi n ell Na])oleon suffered his first defeat, 
contributed not a little to the result. 

Acclimatisation is one of the greatest of 
human ]>rol)lems. In order that a nation 
shall exjiand from one zone 
into another, it must be 
ca])ahle of adapting itself 
to new climates. The 
luiman race is, as a whole, one of the 
most adaptable of all animal species to 
diffta ent conditions of life ; it is diffused 
through all zones and all altitudi;s up to 
about thirteen thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. Hut single nations are 
accustomed to fixed zones and portions 
of zones ; and long residence in foreign 
climates leads to illness and loss of life. 

In some races the individuals are of a 
more rigid constitution than in others, 
and are thus lt‘ss ca|)al)le of adaptation, 
rhinamen and jews adapt themselves to 
different climates far more easily than do 
(Germans, u[)on whom residence in the 
soutluM'n ])art of Spain even, and to a still 
gix'ater (legree in Northern Africa, is 
followed by injui ious effects. I'lie constant 
outbre:dvs of destructive disease before 
wh cli the (jcrman troops withered away 
are lo be counted amongst the greatest 
()l)stacles ()p})osed to the absor])tion of 
Italy into tlu* (ierman iunpire. During 
the Spanish discoveries and conquests in 
America in the sixteenth century, whole 
armies wasted away to mere handfuls. 
Tlu' greatest hindrances to German 
colonisation in Venezuela are climatic 
diseases. Medical science has, to be sure, 
j^ointed out such deleterious influences as 
may be traced to unsuitable dwelling- 
places, nutrition, clothing, etc. ; and the 
losses to Europe of soldiers and 
* officials in the tropics have been 

Will.Powitr reduced. But even 

to-day deaths, illnesses, and 
furloughs make up the chief items in the 
reports sent in from every colony in the 
tropics. British India can only be governed 
from the hills, where the officials dwell 
during the gre'ater part of the year. 

Climatic influence is not limited to 
bodily diseases. One of the first effects 
of life in warm climates upon men accus- 
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tomed to cold regions is relaxation of 
what is known as will-power. Even the 
Piedmontese soldier loses his erect car- 
riage in a Neapolitan or Sicilian garrison. 
Englishmen in India count on an ability 
to perform only half the amount of work 
they would be capable of at home. Many 
inhabitants of northern countries escape 
the bodily diseases of the tropics ; but 
scarcely one man of an entire nation is 
able to resist the more subtle alterations 
in spirit. 

Their historical influence extends only 
the deej>er for it. The conquering nations 
that advance from north to south have 
invariably forfeited their power, deter- 
mination, and activity. The original 
character of the Aryans who descended 
into the lowlands of India has been lost. 
A foreign spirit rings through the Vedic 
hymns. West (mths and Vandals alike 
lost their nationalities in Northern Africa 
and Spain, as the Lombards lost theirs 
in Italy. In spite of all emigration, 
immigration, and wandering hither and 
thither, there always remains a certain 
fixed difference between the inhabitants 
'ri. D colder and those of warmer 

7” 7^’^* c()untries ; it is the nature of 
® - the land, moulding the more 

ductile character of a ju'ople 
into its own form. There are differences 
also l)etween the northern and the 
southern stocks of the same race, and 
thus climate exei ts here greater and there 
lesser influence ui)on nations and their 
destinies. 

Since it lies in the nature of climatic 
influences to produce homogeneity among 
those peo])les who inhabit extensive regions 
of similar mean annual tem|)eratures, it 
follows that a unifying effect is also pro- 
duced on political divisions that might 
otherwise be inclined to separate from 
one another. In the first j)lace, a similar 
climate creates similar conditions of life, 
and tlms the northern and southern races 
of each hemisphere, with their temperate 
and their hot climates, differ widely. 
Climate is also the cause of similar con- 
ditions of production over large terri- 
tories. Leroy-Beaulieu rightly mentioned 
climate — above all, the winter, during 
which almost every year the whole land 
from north to south is covered with snow 
— as next in importance to the configura- 
tion of the country in its unifying, cohesive 
effects on the Russian Empnre. Winters 
are not rare during which it is possible 



A STORM THAT CHANGED THE COURSE OF HISTORY : THE WRECK OF THE ARMADA 

The weather has greatly influenced the course of history and helped to mould the fate of nations. The tempest 
ihat scattered the Spanish Armada in 1588 was one of the most important political events of the time. This 
picture, from the painting by J. W. Carey, illustrates the wreck of the galleon “Girona,” at Giant’s Causeway. 


to journey from Ast radian to Archangel 
in .^ledges ; and both the Sea of Azov 
and the northern part of the Caspian Sea 
aie h'ozeii over during the cold months, 
<i> well as the Bay of Finland, the Dniejier 
ns well as the Dwhna. 

Situation determines the affinities and 
idritions of peoples and states, and is 
J«»r (his reason the most important of 
all geographical considerations. Situation 
1- always the first thing to be investi- 
gated ; it is the frame by wliich all other 
characteristics are encircled. Of what 
use were descriptions of the influence of 
I he geographical configuration of Greece 
on Grecian history, in which the decisive 
[K)int that Greece occupies a medial 
f)osition between Europe and Asia, and 
between Europe and Africa, was not 
insisted iij)on above all ? Everything else 
IS subordinate to the fact that Greece 
stands upon the threshold of the Orient. 
However varied and rich its develojnnent 
may have been, it must always have been 
determined by conditions arising from 
its contiguity with the lands of Western 
Asia and Northern Africa. Area in par- 
ticular, often over-valued, must be sub- 
ordinated to location. The site may be 
only a point, but from this point the most 


powerful eft'ects may be radiated in all 
directions. Who thinks of area when 
Jeru.salem, Athens, or Gibraltar is men- 
tioned ? When it is found that the Fanning 
Islands or Palmyra Island is indispensalfle 
to the carrying out of England’s plans in 
respect to tclegrajdiic connection of all 
parts of tlie em}.)ire with one another, 
merely because these islands are adaj^ted 
for cable stations on the line betw'een 
Ouecnsland and Vancouver, is it not owing 
to their location alone, without con- 
sideration as to area, configuration, or 
climate ? 

Every ])ortion of the earth lends its 
own ])eciiliar qualities to the nations and 
races that dwT'll upon it, and so does each 
of its siibdix^isions in turn. Germany, as 
a first-class Power, is thinkable only in 
Europe. 'Eheie cannot be either a New 
York or a St. Petersburg in Africa. Our 
organic conception of nations and states 
renders it impossible for us to look u])on 
situation as something lifeless and pas- 
sive ; far rather must it signify active 
relations of giving and receiving. Two 
states cannot exist side by side without 
influencing each other. It is much more 
likely that such close relationships result 
from their contiguity , that, for example, 
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we must conceive of China, Korea, and dependence on Nature. A])art from all 

Japan as divisions of a single sphere of other features peculiar to Italy, hei 

civilisation, their history consisting in a central |X)sition in the Mediterranean 

transference, transplanting, action, and alone determines her existence as a 

reaction, leading to results of the greatest Mediterranean Power. However highh' 

moment. .Some situations are, indeed, we may value the good qualities of the 

more indcpench*nt and isolated than others ; (lerman people, the best of these quali- 

but what would l)e the history of England, ties will never reach so high a develop- 

the most isolaled country in Europe, if nient in the constrained, wedged-in, 

all relations with France, Germany, the continental situation of their native land 

Netherlands, and Scandinavia were as they would in an island nation ; foi 

omitted ? It would be incomprehensible. Germany’s location is more that of a 

d'he mon* self-de]>endent a situation is, state in a neighbourhood of states than 

The more is it a natural location ; the a natural location, and for this reason 

more dependent, the more artificial, and more unfavourable than that of France, 

the more it is a })art of a neighbourhood. Natural localities of the greatest im- 
Connection with a hemisphere or grand portance result from the configuration 

division, identity with a ])eninsula or archi- and situation of divisions of the earth’s 

pelago, location with respect to oceans, surface. The extremities of continents — 

seas, rivers, deserts, and mountains, deter- such as the Cape of Good Hope, Cape 

mine the histories of countries. It is Horn, .Singapore, Ceylon, Tasmania, and 

precisely in the natural locality that we Key West — are points from which sea 

must recognise the strongest bonds of power radiates ; and at the same time 



Outward Voyage of Columbus shown thus — — PtrwdicaL Winda/Monsoons) shown 
UomewcLTd Voyage of Colambus s/toirn pnManUng & Constant WtHdadio^nthwir 


POLITICAL EXPANSION HAS FOLLOWED IN THE TRACK OF THE WINDS 
This map illustrating the trade winds and prevailing winds shows how important were these winds before the days of 
steam vessels. It shows that the outward voyage of Columbus was entirely along the track of the north-east 
trade winds. Where the arrows cross, as off the North-west of Scotland, we have regions of wind disturbances. 
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THE RIVERS OF TWO CONTINENTS AND THEIR INFLUENCE IN CIVILISATION 
The influence of riverways in furthering political development may be best seen in the contrast between South 
America and Africa ; the colonising movement came to Africa three hundred years later than to South America. 



EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND THEIR NEARNESS TO THE SEA 


A country’s prosperity depends greatly upon its relation to the sea. This map shows the boundaries of European 
countries, and the black lines indicate those countries that lie within *50 and 500 miles from the sea-coast 

THE RELATION OF RIVERS AND THE SEA TO THE CIVILISATION OF COUNTRIES 
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The Ideal 
Situation 
for a State 


they are the simimits of triangular 
territories that extend inland and are 
governed from the a|)ex. In the same way 
all narrowings of ]:)arts of continents are of 
importance. France occu})ies an istlimian 
position l)etween ocean and sea ; (ler- 
many and Austria between the North Sea, 
the Baltic, and the Adriatic. Some states 
are situated on the coast, occu- 
])ying a bordering position ; 
otljers occu])y an intermediate 
location. And the more isolated 
situations are all fundamentally different, 
according to whetlier tliey are insular, 
j)eninsular, or continental. Situations in 
res|)ect to tlie oceans are even more 
various. How different are Atlantic 
locations in Euro])e from those on the 
Mediterranean, the Baltic, or the Black 
Sea ! Only a few nations occupy a ])osition 
fronting on two great oceans. The ideal 
natural situation for a state may be said to 
be the embracing of a whole continent 
within one ])olitical system. This is the 
deeper source of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Similar locations give rise to similar 
])olitical models. Since there are several 
types of location, it follows that the 
histories of such locations assume typical 
(’haracters. I'lie contrast l)etween Rome 
and Carthage, tlieir association with eacli 
otlier, exhibiting the nu'ijuocal action of 
the ('haracters of the northern and southern 
M(‘diterranean coasts, is re])eated in 
similarly formed situations in Spain and 
Morocco, in Thrac'c and Asia Minor, and 
on a smaller scale in the Italian and 
Barl)ary ])orts. In all these ])laces 
events similar to those in Roman and 
Punic history have taken ])lace. Ja])an 
and England are unlike in many respects ; 
yet not only the* peoples, but also the 
political systems, of the two island nations 
have insular characteristics. Germany 
and Bornu are as different from each 
other as PIuro])e is from Africa, but cen- 
p tral location has ]>roduced 

aimT ^ ^ same j)eculiarity in each — 

Comparisons l>ower to the strong 

nation, of rum to the weak. 

Contiguity with neighbouring states 
brings with it important relationships. 
The most striking examjdes of such con- 
tiguity arc to be seen in nations that are 
cut off from the coast of their continent and 
completely surrounded by other countries. 
Owing to the constant reaching out for 
more territory, such a situation in Europe, 
as well as in other continents, signifies 
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unconditional lo5S of independence. Only 
connection with a great river can prevent 
the dissolution of a nation so situated. 
The instinctive impulse to extend its 
boundaries to the sea, shown by all 
nations, arises from the desire to escape 
an insulated continental position. Only 
the very smallest of states, such as 
.\ndorra and Liechtenstein — which, more- 
over, do not aspire to absolute inde- 
pendence — could have existed for centuries 
in the jiositions tliat they occupy. A 
medial situation held by one country 
between two otliers is also, in jioint of 
risk, com])arable to a completely encom- 
passed position. France was so situated 
when Germany and Spain were under the 
same ruler. The alliance of two neigh- 
bouring lands may place a third state in 
a similar ])osition. 

Whatever the individual locations of 
neighbouring states may be, their number 
is a matter of great importance. It is 
better to have a multitude of weak neigh- 
bours than a few strong ones. The 
development of the United States that 
gradually ousted France from the .south, 
^ . Mexico from the west, and 

M r from both south and 

west, in order to be in touch 
with the sea on three sides, has, 
with the decrease in neighbouring Powers, 
resulted in an enviable sim})lification of 
political ])roblems. 

A nation covering various dis])ersed 
and scattered situations is to be seen at 
the present day only in regions of active 
colonisation and in the interiors of federal 
states. Powerful nations are consolidated 
into a single territory. We may see every- 
where that when the area of distribution 
of a form of life diminishes in extent, 
it does not simply shrink up, but trans- 
forms itself into a number of island-like 
sites, giving the appearance that the form, 
of life is proceeding from a centre of the 
conquest of new territory. In what does 
the difference lie between isTands of pro- 
gress and of recession ? With nations and 
states progress lies in the occupation of 
the most advantageous sites ; retrogres- 
sion lies in their loss and sacrifice. The 
American Indians, forced back from 
oceans, rivers, and fertile regions, fonn 
detached groups of retrogression ; the 
Europeans who took these sites from 
them formed isles of progress as, one after 
another, they seized the islands, promon- 
tories, harbours, river-mouths, and passes. 
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THE SIZE AND POWER OF NATIONS 


I T is not without reason that so much 
imjwtance is attached to extent of 
surface in geography. Area and pojnila- 
tion represent to us the two chief charac- 
teristics of a state ; and to know them is 
the simplest means — often too sim])]e~ for 
obtaining a conce))tion of the size and 
])ower of a nation. We cannot conceive ol 
any man, much less a human 
andiis^* c()mmunity, without thinking 
^ . of surface or ground at the 

lerntory l>olitical science 

may, through a number of clever con- 
( Insions, reduce the area of a state to a 
mere national [)ossession ; but we all 
know that territory is too tightly bound 
up with the very life of a state for it to 
a.ssume a position of so little im|)ortance. 
In a. nation, ])eo|)le and soil are organic- 
ally united into one, and area and 
])opulation are the measure of this union. 
A state cannot exchange or al er its 
area without suffering a complete trans- 
formation itself. What wonder, then, 
that wars f)etween nations are struggles 
for territory ? Even in war the object is 
to limit the opjionent’s sphere of action ; 
how much more does the whole history of 
nations consist in a winning and losing of 
territory. I'he Poles still exist as they did 
in former times ; Init tlie ground upon 
which they dwell has ceased to belong to 
them in a jiolitical sense, and thus their 
state has been annihilated. 

During the course of history we con- 
stantly see great ])olitical areas emerging 
from the struggle for territory. We see 
nations from early times to the ])resent 
day increasing in area : the Persian and 
V Poman Empires were small and 

e Vast niean compared with those of 

Modern ■ _ . 


Empires 


the Russians, English, and 


Chinese. Also the states of 
peoples of a lower grade of culture are 
insignificant compared with the states of 
more advanced races. The greatest empires 
of the present day are the youngest ; the 
smallest — Andorra, Liechtenstein, San 
Marino, Monaco, appear to us only as 
venerable, strange })etrifications of an 


alien time. The relation of surface to the 
grow’th of s])heres of commerce and oi 
means of communication is obvious. Com- 
munication is a struggle with area ; and the 
result of this struggle is the overcoming of 
the latter. Th(' ]a*ocess is complicated 
because, as ('ontrol is gained over area, one 
also acquires ]K)ssession of its contents : 
advantages of location, conformation, 
lertility, and, by no means least, the 
inhabitants of tlie territory themselves. 
Hut the loss in \'alue of all these things, 
brought about by their being widely 
scattered throughout an extensive area, 
can be overcome only by a complete con- 
trol of the legion over which they are 
spread. 

The develo])ment of commerce is the 
preliminary history of j^olitical growth. 
This ap])lit‘s to all races, from Phcenicians 
to North Americans, who point out to 
us a i)ost of the American Fur Company 
as the germ from which Nebraska de- 
veloped. Every colony is a result of 
traffic; ('vtm in the case of 
Siberia, merchants from 
Euro])ean Russia travelled 
tliither as far as the Ob about 
three centurie*s before its conquest. The 
phrase “ conquests of the world's com- 
merce " is perfectly legitimate. The build- 
ing of roads is a ])art of the glory of the 
founders and rulers of nations. 'Po-day, 
tariff unions and railway politics ha ve taken 
the place of road-making. It has always 
been so ; both state and traffic have had 
the same interest in roads and thorough- 
fares. Traffic breaks the way, and the 
state improves and completes it. It seems 
to be certain that the firmly organised 
state in ancient Peru opened the roads 
which were later a service to traffic. In 
a lower phase of development we may 
see commerce leading directly to the 
establishment of states ; in a higher, to 
victory in war, arising from commercial 
and railway communication. It would be 
impossible for France to construct the 
Sahara Railway without first subjugating 
the Tuareg and seizing their country. 
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Highways of traffic as weapons for hostile the general stock of knowledge of the world 
states, the imj^ortant part played by com- without, and it becomes less difficult for 
mercial nations and the culture of strictly others to follow in their footsteps ; 
industrial and commercial peoples, the finally armies or fleets may advance, 
endeavour of traffic to be of service to the conquering in their tracks, Whenevei 
})()licies of states, and, finally, the power- traffic makes busy a multitude of men, 
ful reactions caused by the removal and and employs extensive means by which to 
disuse of thoroughfares of commerce to carry on its operations, the truth of the 
rac(;s, nations, and to entire spheres of saying, “ The flag follow- 

civilisation — can only be indicated here. trade,” is finally estab- 

Every political movement, whether it lished in its broadest sense, 

lx; a warlike ex|)edition or a peaceful With all this struggling and 

emigration, is |)receded by movements labouring, territory does not fall to the 
which are not jxditical. Inquiries must state simply as a definite number of square 
l)e mad(‘ and relations instituted; tin* miles. Just as single individuals : bring 
object must be deteirnined, and the read enlightenment to the state, in the same 
explored. All the while that knowledge manner the idea of area arises in the 
of th(‘ world l)eyond the l)ounds of a intelligence of the aggregate, 
country is l)eing gained, there is also an When we say that an area increases, wc 
impcrce])tible broadening of the geo- must remember that by this we mean that 
gra])hical horizon ; and this not only widens the intelligence which views it and the 
out, but becomes clearer. Fabulous tales will that holds it together have increased, 
are circulated as to the terrors of strange and naturally, also, that which is re^ 
countries ; but the fear gradually vanishes quisite for rendering intelligence and will 
as our knowledge increases, and with the capable for their work. In this lies one ot 
latter a spirit of political enterprise awakens the greatest differences that exist between 
One can say that every trader who jms.ses nations, one of the greatest causes of suc- 
the bounds of his country cess and failure in development. 

Belrs hU state with him A disposition for cxp)ansion that ad* 

Sta*tc*with Kim merchandise, vances boundaries to the farthest pdssiblt 

a c wi im sure, there are both limit is a sign of the highest state oi 

long ]')rei)arati()ns made and quick leaps civilisation. It is a result of an increast 
taken in the ])rocesses of commerce, ‘both of population and of intellectual 
Roman merchants })re})arcd the way to a progress. 

knowledge of Gaul and its conquest. But Tliere is something very attractive in 
how different the attitude of the Romans the small ])olitical models of early times : 
to (hull before and after the time of those city-states whose development had 
Qesar ! What a difference in the Spanish in definiteness and in precision a greai 
estimate of the worth of American colonies deal of the lucidity and com})actness oi 
before the days of Cortez and Pizarro, and artistic com}X)sitions. Liibeck and Venice 
afterward ! The broader and clearer the are more attractive than hhissia. The 
geographical horizon grows, the greater concentration of the forces of a .small 
become j)olitical schemes and standards of community in a limited, beautifully situ- 
policy. ated, and protected location, is a source 

The widening of the geographical horizon of a development that takes a deeper 
and the clearing up of mysteries beyond hold on all the vital powers of a people, 
are invariably a result of the travels of employing them more extensively, and 
individuals or of groups for ]:)eaceful pur- n St t ending in. a more 

poses. The first ol the.se purposes is com- . ^ rapid and definite perfection 

meixe ; the chase and fishing are also to historical individuality, 

be taken into consideration ; and the ^ Thus small areas take the 

involuntary wanderings of the lost and lead of large territories iti historica) 
strayed are not to be excluded. Europe development; and we may see many 
possessed a Pytheas.and a Columbus who examples of a slow but sure trans- 
discovered new worlds ; and every primi- ference of leadership from the small 
tive community had its explorers, too, who area to the large, and of the gradual 
cleared p^aths from one forest glade to diffusion of progress in the latter. Thu^ 
another. If such pioneers return, they also Italy followed Greece ; Spain, Portugal ; 
bring back with them contributions to England, Holland. 
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THE COMMAND OF THE SEAS: GREAT BRITAIN’S MIGHTY MACHINERY OF DEFENCE 
Great Britain’s strength is a proof of the tremendous importance of the^sea as a factor of poUtical power. This U a bird’s-eye view of the British Navy assembled at SpitheacL 
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'j'lie ()])}X)-it(" of this is precocity in 
growth : tlic earlier a state marks out 
its limits without consideration for later 
ex])ansion, the sooner the completion of 
its d(!velo])ment. The growth in area of 
Venice and tlie Low Countries stood 
still, while all about them territories in- 
creased in size. The development of small 
('ountries flags unless the increase of po])U- 
lalion within a limited area leads to tliat 
disquiet and emigration and expulsion 
of citizens especially characteristic of 
small nations : the horizon grows too 
narrow for the times ; patriotism becomes 
local })ride ; and the most important 
life forces are impaired. TIvis minor 
nations, through which races arc se])arated 
into httle groups, develop : the great 
national economic and religious cohesive 
forces are broken up ; and even the 
|)olitical advantages of the ground are 
reduced in value through disintegration. 

Under such conditions the imjmlsc for 
new growth must be brought in from 
without. The native, who is acquainted 
with only one home, is always inferior to 
the foreigner, who has a knowledge of two 
lands at least. It is remark- 

ouft mg numerous are the 

of States by ^j-aditions of the establishment 

rangers states by strangers. Some- 
times these are mighty hunters, as in 
Africa ; often they are superior bearers of 
civilisation, as in Peru ; and an especially 
large number of them have descended to 
the eartli from heaven. In the face of 
history which tells of the foundation of 
a Manchurian dynasty in China and a 
Turkish in Persia, of the establishment of 
the Russian Empire by wandering North 
Germans, and that of the great nations in 
the West .Sudan by the Fulah shepherds 
— these mythical accounts, although they 
may appear decidedly incredible when 
taken singly, as a whole are probable 
enough. The foundation of the nation of 
Sarawak in Borneo by Brooke is reality 
and corresponds with many of the old 
legends of the formations of states. 

The broad conce})tion of a state, which 
acts as a ferment does on a disrupted 
mass, is introduced from one neighbouring 
nation into another, each sharing in its 
production. When such territories are 
adjacent, the state situated in the most 
powerful natural region overgrows the 
other. The more mobile race brings its 
influence to bear on the less mobile, and 
possibly drawls the other along with it. 
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The more com]>act, better organised and 
armed state intrudes on weaker nations, 
and forces its organisation upon them. 
A nation left to itself has a tendency to 
split u}) into small groups, each of wdiich 
seeks to suj)port its own life upon its own 
soil, heedless of the others ; and as such 
groups increase, they always reproduce in 
their own images : families 
A Greftt ^ families, and tribes tribes. 
. \Vc find all sorts of measures 

in IS ory f by some nations to limit 
an increase in growth that would carry 
them beyond their old boundaries and 
])lace them under new conditions of life. 
Many an otherwise inexplicable custom 
of taking human life is a result of this 
tendency; perhaps, in some cases, even 
cannibalism itself. This impulse tow'ards 
limitation w^ould have rendered the growth 
of nations impossible had not the anti- 
thetical force of attraction of one to another 
led to growTh and amalgamation. Truly, 
the advance from a condition of isolated, 
self-det)endent communities to one of traffic 
between state organisms, which must of 
necessity lead to ebb and flow and union 
of one group with another, is one of the 
greatest turning-points in the history of 
man. 

Since the tendency has been for terri- 
tory to become the exclusive reward of 
victory in the competition of nations, 
balance of territorial possessions has growm 
to be one of the chief ends of national 
policies. The phrase “ balance of power," 
which has been so often heard since the 
sixteenth century, is no invention of 
diplomats, but a necessary result of the 
struggle for expansion. Hence we find 
an active principle of territorial adjust- 
ment and balance in all matters con- 
cerning international politics. It is not 
yet active in the small and simple 
states of semi-civilised peoples ; such 
states are much more uniform, for they 
have all originated with a uniformly weak 
capacity for controlling terri- 
a ions tory. In addition, the principle 

. . . of territorial isolation hinders 
Neighbours political com- 

petition. As soon, however, as necessity 
for increased area leads to the contiguity 
of nations, the conditions alter. The state 
that occupies but a small region strives 
to emulate its larger neighbour. It either 
gains so much land as is necessary to 
restore equality, or forces a decrease in 
the neighbour’s territor}^ 



THE SIZE AND POWER OF NATIONS 


Both alternatives have been of frequent 
occurrence. Prussia expanded at the 
expense of Schleswig and Poland in order 
to become equal in territory to the other 
great Powers. The whole of Euro])e 
fought Napoleon until France had been 
forced back within such boundaries as 
were necessary to international balance. 

Austria lost provinces in Italy 

® and replaced them witli others 

Powirr Balkan Peninsula. This 

loss and gain appears to ns. 
in looking over an easily ejutomised 
history, such as that of France, as an 
alternation of violent waves and temporary 
periods of rest attained whenever a 
balance is reached. Therefore it is not 
owing to chance that the areas of Austria, 
Geimany, France, and Spain may be 
respectively designated by loo, 8(), 84, 
and So, that the area of Holland is to that 
of Belgium as 100 is to go, and that the 
Fnited vStates stands to Canada as 100 to 
q(). To be effective, such balances must j)rc- 
suppose equal civilisations, similar means 
for the acquirement of power. Rome was 
so superior to her neighbours in civilisa- 
tion that she could not permit any terri- 
torial balance. Perhaps the adoj)tion of 
the River Halys as the boundary between 
Media and Lydia was a first attempt to 
establish a national S3^stem on tlie princi|de 
of balance instead of “ world’’ dominion. 

Our standards for measuring the areas 
of countries have constantly increased 
during the growth of historical territories. 
The liistory of Greece is to us but the 
history of a small state ; and how many 
years shall pass before that of Germany, 
Austria, and France will be but the history 
of nations of medium size ? England, 
Russia,* China, and ihe United States 
include the better half of the land of the 
world ; and to-day a British Empire in 
the other half could not be conceivable. 
Development has ever seized on greater 

A vT D A greater areas, and has 

A New British 

mpire is no tensive regions into aggre- 
gates, ihus it has alw^ays 
remained an organic movement. The 
village-state repeats itself in the city-state, 
and the family-state in the race-state, the 
smaller ever being reproduced in greater 
forms. The smallest and greatest nations 
alike retain the same organic character- 
istics more or less closely united to the soil. 

The surface of a state bears a certain 
relation to the surface of the globe, and 


according to this standard is the land 
measured upon w'hich the inhabitants of a 
nation live, move, and labour. Thus it 
ma\^ be said that the 208,687 square miles 
of the German Empire represent about r,}o 
of the entire surface of the earth ; further, 
that the empire has a population of 
60.500,000, from which the ratio of 
5*45 acres to each individual follows. 
Although it is true that wholly unin- 
habited or very thinly poj)ulated regions, 
high mountains, forests, deserts, etc., may 
be valuable from a political i)oint of \acw, 
nevertheless the wliole course of the 
wx)rkrs history show's us that, as a general 
rule, the value of territory" increases with 
the number of inhabitants that dwell upon 
it. Thus, before their disunion, Noiavay- 
Swedeti, w'ith an area of 2 9 7, 000 square 
miles — tw’o-tifths greater tlian that of the 
German Empire — but with a poj)iilation 
of (),8oo,ooo, cannot be looked ti[)on as a 
first-class Power ; w hile Germany closely 
a])t)roaches the Russian Empire in strength, 
for although its area is but that of the 

^ ^ latter, its i)opulation is only 

Are. Doe. ,,,,, ,„ea 

« alone is never the deciding 
factor of |)ohtical j^owTr. In 
the non-recognition of this fact lies 
the source of the greatest errors which 
ha\'e been made by conquerors and states- 
men. The pow'erful influence that small 
states, such as x\thens, Palestine, and 
Venice, have exerted on the history of the 
w"oiid ju'ovcs that a great expanse of 
territory is by' no means indispensable to 
great historical actions. The unequal 
distribution of mankind over a definite 
area is a much more probable source of 
political and economic progress. 

Civilisation and political superiority 
have always attended the thickly po])u- 
lated districts. Thus the whole of de- 
velopment has been a progression from 
small populations dw'elling in extensive 
regions to large populations concentrated 
in more limited areas. Progress first 
awoke w'hen division of labour began 
to organise and differentiate among 
heaped-up aggregates, and to create dis- 
crepancies promoting life and develop- 
ment. A simple increase of bodies and 
souls only strengthens that which is already 
in existence l>y augmenting the mass. In 
China, India, and Egypt, population has 
increased for a long time ; but develop- 
ment of civilisation and of political power 
has been unable to keep pace with it. 




THE FUTURE HISTORY OF MAN 


Mah and 
the 

Universe 


L OOKIXCi V)ack ujxjn the history of man, 
it appears to ns the history of the 
human race as a life ])henomenon bound 
and confined to this })lanet alone. We are 
thus unable to form any ('oncc])lion of 
progress into the infinite, for every 
tellurian life-de\ elo])ment is de])endent 
u])on the earth, and must always return 
to it again. New life must 
follow old roads. Cosmic in- 
fluences may broaden or narrow 
the districts within which man 
is a])le to exist. Tfiis was experienced by 
the human race during the Glacial Periocl, 
when the ice sheet first drove men toward 
the equator, and later, receding, enabled 
them once more to s])read out to the north, 
d he limits of world life in general depend 
U]x.)n earthly influences ; and thus, for 
mankind, progress limited by both time 
and sj)ace is alone ])Ossible. 

Perhaps it would be well, for the elucida- 
tion of the question of development, were 
geogra})hy to designate as jxogress only 
that which from sufficient data may l)e 
estaldished as such beyond all doubt. 
Thus, to begin with, we have learned to 
know of a ])rogress in sj)acc — man’s 
diffusion over the earth — which proceeds 
in two directions. The expansion of the 
liuman race signifies not only an extension 
of the boundaries of inhabited land far 
into the Polar regions, but also the growth 
of an intellectual conception of the whole 
world. 

Togetlier with this progress there have 
been countless cx])ansions of economic 
and political horizons, of commercial 
routes, of the territories of races and of 
^ . nations — an extraordinarily 

r manifold growth that is con- 

Mankind tmually advancing Increase 

of population and of the near- 
ness of approach of })eo]:)lcs to one another 
goes hand in hand with progressing space. 
Mankind cannot become diffused uniformly 
over new areas without becoming more and 
more familiar with the old. New qualities 
of the soil and new treasures have been 
discovered, and thus the human race has , 
constantly been made richer. While these 
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gifts enriclied both intellect and will, 
new ])Ossibilities were all the while arising, 
enabling men to dwell together in com- 
munities ; the population of the earth 
increased, and the densely inhabited 
regions, at first but small, constantly 
grew larger and larger. 

With this increase in number, latent 
aliilities came to life ; rac s approached 
one another ; comjietition was entered 
into ; inter] lenetration and mingling of 
]ieo})les followed. Some races acted 
mutually in jiowerfully developing one 
another’s characteristics ; others receded 
and were lost, unless the earth offered 
them a possibility of diffusion over lictter 
|)rotected regions. Already we see in 
these struggles the fundamental motive 
of the battle for area ; and at the same 
time, on surveying this progress, we may 
also see the limit set to it — that increase 
in p)0])ulation is unfavourable to the pro- 
gress of civilisation in any definite area, 

if the number of inhabitants 
^is ory IS e ^ ^ q m e dispro]:)ortionately 

ofOrfferencesl''^’'^*' 

tory occupied. Many regions 

are already overqiopulated ; and the num- 
bers of mankind will always be restricted 
by the limits of the habitable world. 

Already in the differences in population 
of different regions lie motives for the 
internal progress of man ; but yet more 
piowerful are those incentives to the 
development of intOTnal differences in 
races furnished by the earth itself through 
the manifoldness of its conformation. 

The entire history of the world has thus 
become an uninterrupted process of 
differentiation. At first arose the differ- 
ence between habitable and uninhabitable 
regions, and then within the habitable 
areas occurs the action brought about by 
variations in zones, divisions of land, 
seas, mountains, plains, steppes, deserts, 
forests — the whole vast multitude of 
formations, taken both separately and in 
combination. Through these influences 
arise the differences which must at first 
develop to a certain extent in isolation 
before it is possible for them to act upon 
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one another, and to alter, eitlier favour- 
ably or unfavourably, the original charac- 
teristics of men. 

All the variations in race and in ci\ ilisa- 
tion shown by different peoples of the 
world, and the differences in j)ower shown 
by states, may be traced to the ultimate 
processes of differentiation occasioned by 
variations in situation, cli- 


EartK's Variety 


Reflected 
in its Peoples 


mate, and soil, and to which 


the constantly increasing 
mingling of races, that be- 
comes more and more c omplex with the 
diffusion of mankind over the globe, has 
also contributed. The birth of Roman 
daughter states, and the rise of Hispano- 
Americans and Lusitano-Americans from 
some of these very daughter nations, arc 
evidences of a development that e\Tr strives 
for separation, for diffusion over s])ace, 
which may be compared only to the trunk 
of a tree developing, and })utting forth 
branches and twigs. But the bole that has 
sent forth so many branches and twigs was 
certainly a twig itself at one time ; and 
thus the process of differentiation is 
repeated over and over again. Progress 
in respect to population and to occut)ied 
area is undoubted ; but can these daughter 
nations be compared to Rome in other 
respects ? They have shown great powers 
of assimilation and great tenacity, for 
they have held their ground. Never- 
theiess, their greatest achievement has 
been to have clung fast to the earth ; in 
other words, to have persisted. Certainly 
this is far more important than the 
internal progress in which the branches 
might perhaps have been able to surpass 
the older nation. 

It is an important principle that since 
all life is and must be closely attached 
to the soil, no superiority may exist 
permanently unless it be able to obtain 
and to maintain ground. In the long run, 
the decisive element of every historical 
force is its relation to the land. Thus great 
^ . . forces may be seen to weaken 

Deciiive^ in the course of a long 

a Nation*” struggle with lesser forces 
whose sole advantage consists 
in their being more firmly rooted in the 
soil. The warlike, progressive, on-marching 
Mongols and Manchus conquered China, 
it is true, but they have been absorbed 
into the dense native population and have 
assumed the native customs. The same 
illustration applies to the founding of 


nations by all nomadic races, especially 
in the case of the Southern European 
Cfcrman states that arose at the time of the 
migration of Germanic peoples. The 
health and promise of the English Colonies 
in Australia present a striking contrast 
to the gloom that reigns over India, of 
which the significance lies only in a weary 
governing, conserving, and exploiting of 
three hundred millions of human beings. 
In Australia the soil is acquired ; in India 
only the people have been concpiered. 
Will a time ever come when all fertile 
lands will be as densely populated as 
India and China ? Then the most civilised, 
evolved nation will have no more sj^ace 
in which to develop, maintain, and root 
its better characteristics ; and the success 
of a state will not result from the ]X)sses- 
sion of active forces, but from v'egetative 
endowments — freedom from wants, longe- 
vity, and fertility. 

Even though the future may bring 
with it a union of all nations in the wwld 
into the one great community already 

spoken of in the Gospel of John, 
growth may take place only through 

differentiation. Ancl thus there 
f necessity for our shar- 

® ing the fear that a w'orld- 

wations swallow up all 

national and racial differences, and all 

variations in civilisation. 

From the fact that history is move- 
ment, it follow'S that tlie geographer 
must recognise the necessity for i)rogrcss 
in space in the sense of a widening out of 
the historical ground, and a progressive 
increase of the pojnilation of this gr^ound ; 
further, a devclo]:)ment tow'ard the goal 
of higher forms c^f life together w'ith an 
uninterrupted struggle for space betwx‘en 
the older and newer life-forms. Yet, for 
all this, the definite bounds set to the 
scene of life by the limited area of our 
planet always remain. 

Finally, all development on earth is 
dependent on the universe, of which our 
wwld is but a grain of sand, and to the 
time of which what wc call universal 
history is but a moment. There must be 
other connections, definite roads upon 
w'hich to travel, and distant goals, far 
beyond. We surmise an eternal law of all 
things ; but in order to know, wc should 
need to be God himself. To us only the 
belief in it is given. 

Frederick Ratzel 
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THE FAR EAST DIVISION OF THE HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
This History begins with the East and comes westward round the world. Japan is therefore the first country to 
come into its survey, and from Japan we travel to Siberi^, which, though extending far west, must be treated as one. 
After Siberia come China and Korea ; and Australia, Oceania, and Malaysia all come into the “ Far East ” when thus 
treated geographically. The whole of the white portion of this map is treated in the Grand Division which now opens. 
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SECOND GRAND DIVISION 

THE FAR EAST 



'riu' Far I'^asl falls into twi) sections, Asiatic and Oceanic. 

'J'lie Asiatic coinjn ises the insuhii empire of Ja])an ; and. 
on the continent, t’hina, Korea, and .Sil)eria, the cxlrcme 
northern territory which, thon^li extending far westnard. 
must he treated as one. 

The Oceanic division includes the Australian contimail, 
with the island of I'asmania ; the Pacilic islands grouped 
nndc*r the names of Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia, 
to which last New Zealand is attaclied, the whole hein;j; 
con veniently asso( iated under the name of 0('eania ; and 
the Malay Archipelajuo, or Malaysia, lyin^ hetween Australia 
and the Asiatic continent. 

( )f these three sections of Oce anic Far ICast only 
Malaysia has a record extendinj; over eenturies. Tlu* 
histoiy of the other two, till the white sea-t<oin^ races 
het;an to settle amonj> them, is inferential, conjectural. A 
doubt was suj»t;esled whetlier New Zealand should he 
attached rather to Australia than to Oceania, for the 
reason that it has developed into one of the group of 
autonomous states whic'h make ui) .so large a j)ortion of 
the Pritish I'.m])ire ; hut this c'onsideration must clt^arly 
yield to those based on geograi)hy and elhnologx'. 
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THE INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE 

OF THE FAR EAST 

BY ANGUS HAMILTON 


\i influence of environment upon a 
jjcople is seldom shown more promi- 
nently than in the high degree of civilisation 
attained by the early Chinese. 

Although the records are shrouded in 
mystery and marred by discrepancies, a 
consensus of scientific opinion traces the 
origin of the Chinese to a nomad tribe 
who. setting out from the shores of the 
Caspian, continued to wander until it 
found a home on the banks of the Yellow' 
River and in the plains of Shansi. Under 
the influence of these immigrants, the rude 
manners of the aboriginals gave way to 
conditions in which a knowledge of tlie 
smelting of iron and the resources of 
agriculture w^as acquired. In the up- 
ward process of development, the weaving 
of flax into garments and the spinning 
of silk from cocoons followed ; then, 
with primeval chaos reduced to order 
and the faculties quickened by habits of 
industry, the beginnings of gov^ernment 
were made in the separation of the tribes 
from one another under their own leaders. 

While conditions of a settled existence 
were in course of attainment wathin the 
region which is now known as China 
Proper, the spectacle of a prosj^ierous 
civilisation, reacting upon the uncouth 
instincts of tribes dwelling among the 
grassy uplands of Mongolia and the plains 
of Manchuria or amid the ice-clad fast- 
nesses of the mountains and forest-strewn 
valleys of the farthest north, was presently 
to be responsible for the rise of predatory 


races, who, in the zenith of their strength, 
regarded the teeming cities of the south 
as lawful prizes. While the northern 
heights of Asia were producing a race that 
was to leave an indelible impression on 
the wiiole of the Asiatic Continent, the 
evolution of a no less s])ec!ftc ty])e was 
proceeding in the islands off the coast. 
Carried by a wave of migration from India, 
which lapped the coast of Malaysia, 
Indo-Ohina and Polynesia, and mingled in 
the islands of the Yellow Sea with a stream 
from New Guinea so that separate ethno- 
graphic identities were lost, w(M*e tribes who 
looked to the ocean for their existence 
much as the earlier Chinese relied u})on 
the proceeds of their husbandry and the 
northern nomads ujion their flocks. 

Glancing at the ])eo])le living amid the 
plains, the uplands, and the islands, it 
will be seen that an irresistible force was 
envelo})ing the several races, moulding 
their instincts and idiosyncrasies in accord 
with the nature of their environment. 
Thus, while the Chinese, under the incen- 
tive of a knowledge of arts and crafts, had 
already produced, in 235b B.C., a system 
of civilisation destined to endure to our 
time, the nomads and the islanders, 
unqualified by knowledge and controlled 
by climate, were hardly removed from a 
state of savagery a few' centuries before 
the Christian era. 

If the passage of 4,000 years has 
affected the Chinese no more than the 
gliding of an hour, the: existence of this 
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great irnpassiv’e ])eoi)le has not been with- 
out its effect upon the nations of Europe 
as upon the races of the Farthest East. 

A ])oint of ancient contact between 
Christendoin and the world of Confucius, 
reflecting, in contemporary Japan to- 
day the more permanent qualities of its 
teaching, China has stirred the spirits of 
, the adventurous in all ages by 
^ Its singular graces of renne- 

of^Chiifa its hidden wealth and 

the exquisiteness of its artistic 
])erce]Hions. Arousing the curiosity of 
the Arab traders as early as the eighth 
century, it was known to the ancients, 
if they journeyed by the Southern 
Sea, as the kingdom of Sin, Chin, Sin^e, 
or China, in corruption, jierhaps, of the 
word Tzin — under which dynasty occurred, 
in 250 B.C., tlie fusion of several })etty 
kingdoms into an organic empire ; or by 
the name of Seres if, traversing the longi- 
tude of Asia, they came by the overland 
route. Known to the Middle Ages by the 
name of Cathay — corrupted from Kitai. the 
name by which China is still described by 
Russia and by the races of Central Asia, 
but which itself sprang from the K hi tans, 
the first of the northern dynasties — it 
ie})resented to European commerce of 
the thirteenth century the embodiment 
of wealth, romance, and mystery; much as 
its })osition, maintained unchanged through 
long centuries, had made it the actual 
repository of the records of Central, as well 
as Southern, Asia. 

Contemporary with the early Egyp)tians, 
the Assyrians, and the Hebrews, and com- 
])nsing an empire that in 241 B.c. reja'e- 
sented as nearly as jiossible the present 
limits of the Eighteen Provinces, the 
Middle Kingdom has been affected by 
the great upheavals of the Western 
world as little as she herself has troubled 
to impress her methods and manner of 
government u])on the aboriginal races 
beyond lier borders. Indeed, filled with 
^ *K ^ disdain of the outer 

^ barbarians, it was not until the 
Ki ffd chance migration to Korea 

^ of some li\'e thousand Cliinese 

under Ki-tze, in 1122 B.c., that the 
ethical, social, and ])olitical systems in 
vogue in China were carried further afield. 
Once transplanted, however, the aboriginal 
life of the cave-dwellers of the peninsula 
gave way before the superior culture of 
Ki-tze’s followers, and within the course 
of the succeeding thousand years a cluster* 


Korea, the 

Middle 

Kingdom 


cf independent states, fashioned upon th( 
parental model, was firmly established. 

Although in the centuries just before the 
Christian era there was a constant inter- 
change of communications with these 
states of the Eastern Peninsula, the classic 
conservatism of the Middle Kingdom was 
unabated by any expression of curiosity or 
interest in the welfare of the unknown 
islands. Yet the islanders, confronted with 
a struggle for existence, had risked the 
perils of many voyages to the neighbouring 
coasts, sp)reading wonderful stories of their 
own land and returning with amjde evi- 
dences of the power and im]:)ortance of the 
Korean kingdom. IJnconscious of this 
intercourse, but by reason of it, China, 
the tutor of Korea, became through the 
agency of her pupil a determining factor 
in the upward progression of the islanders 
when, between 290 B.c. and 215 b.c., in 
consequence of dynastic difficulties, a 
steady stream of inhabitants from the 
pieninsula passed from the Land of Morning 
Radiance eastwards with the intention of 
settling on the coasts of Japan, wit K whose 
inhabitants, in fact, they at once merged. 

Though at the other end of the pole 
of human endeavour in comjiarison with 
- the Chinese, and familiar only 

^ r elemental accessories 

islanders, under the 
influence of this alien strain, 
at the dawn of our era had emerged from 
a state of tribal control to the recognition 
of the authority of a single and supreme 
ruler. Two centuries later Jap)anese arms 
were strong enough to invade Korea, 
where several victories were gained ; but 
even then the Middle Kingdom maintained 
no communication with the islands of the 
Yellow Sea, and was more or less indifferent 
to the rise of over-sea relations lietween her 
vassal and the mariners from the East. 
It is possible to trace to this obliquity in 
the political vision of the Celestial Empire 
of the day much of the subsequent havoc 
that the self-same race were to inflict up)on 
the coasts of Asia. Impressed with no 
consideration for the interests of the main- 
land, and troubled by no sense of material 
responsibility, Japanese corsairs harried 
the Chinese and Korean coasts unmerci- 
fulty, finding in the occupation an outlet 
for that primitive but inherited instinct for 
aggression that stimulates the race to-day. 

Disturbed less by the appearance of an 
island Power than by a confederacy of 
barbarian clans that, by 1000 a.d., had 
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exci ted a mastery over Mongolia, Tartary, 
and Manchuria, and a century later 
served as a menace to the safety of 
the dynasty itself, the Celestial Empire 
was beset on two sides by enemies who 
were attracted by the j^rospcrity of its 
people. Unmindful to a great degree of 
the dangers which were accumulating, an 
instinct for and an interest in trade, con- 
firmed by the revelation of the self- 
supporting character of an empire that 
reached to Cochin-China in one direction 
and the Pamirs in another, prompted the 
Chinese to neglect the arts of war in their 
preference for the triumphs of peace. 

Characterised by a capacity for infinite 
pains, and possessed of a complete under- 
standing of the varied resources of agri- 
culture, the Chinese insensibly jnirsued 
a path leading always in a contrary 
direction to those marked out by Nature 
for the islanders, as for the fierce nomads 
of the steppe. Thus innately addicted to 
habits of peace, centuries upon centuries of 
undisturbed prosperity chastened natures 
that were never very warlike ; whereas the 
exact inversion of this existence propelled 
those hordes of Tartars, Huns, Turks, 
^ < Khitans, Kins, Mongols, and 
pifh Manchus to leave the Far 

thl Chinese ^ disfiguring passage 

the Chinese 

islanders release their sails in expeditions 
against Korea. It was not enough for the 
founder of the Tzin dynasty to fortify his 
northern frontiers by the construction of 
the Great Wall, or for that great warrior 
Panchow to drive the Huns before him to 
the Oxus itself, or for the rulers in the long 
j:)eriod of disunion which unites the fall of 
the Han dynasty to the rise of the vSung to 
compromise with the leaders of successive 
rushes of barbarian horsemen by matri- 
monial alliances with their families. The 
cause lay in the foundations of the race 
itself. Yet, such was the insidious charac- 
ter of the land against which these mounted 
hordes so often flung themselves that, 
although the imminence of attack ulti- 
mately became a thing with which the 
Government of China was wont to conjure 
the peaceful, well-contented lower classes 
and the luxury-loving upper classes, the 
effect of each invasion was dissipated .so 
soon as the invaders experienced the subtle 
blandishments of Chinese civilisation. 

Presented with remarkable clearness, 
TO have an array of devastating, invasions, 
the one following the other in rapid 


succession and occasionally assuming suen 
dimensions that the operations riveted the 
attention of Europe upon the little-known 
lands of Asia, wliich in most instances 
required only the passage of a few centuries 
for the minutest vestige to be obliterated. 
Thus the Kins, who left no trace, dis- 

« . ])laced the Khitans, equally 

Swift-moving •* t i i ■ 

irrecoverable, and were m 

History in Little . ,• j i 

. turn disiiossessed 1)V the 

Mongols, wliose wide 
dominion embraced so much of the 
earth’s surface that in 1227 a.d. the whole 
of High Asia, from the Caspian to Korea, 
and from the Indus to the Yellow vSea, 
re('ognised its sway— always exce])ting the 
strong but still despisecl sea-state of 
Jajian, whose lusty inhabitants threw 
back the allied hosts of China, Korea, and 
the Mongol monarch in 1274 and 1281. 

Yet if the Mongols, in an effort to wreak 
their vengeance on the Chinese, razed to 
tlie ground the cities of the vanquished so 
that their horsemen could ride over their 
deserted sites without stumbling, none 
the less they earned the acclamations of 
posterity by the facilities that the Mongol 
domination of Central Asia offered to 
communications between the West and 
Cathay. Marco Polo was not alone in his 
knowledge of the Court of the Great Khan, 
although doubtless he was the first to visit 
it. But this liberty of intercourse, existing 
only by the land route to Asia, was mea- 
sured solely by the duration of the Mongol 
rule ; freedom of action along the high-road 
from West to East stopped j^reniaturely 
when the sway of Islam settled once again 
over Central Asia. Two centuries elapsed 
before, under the banners of the Manchus, 
bold horsemen of the North, in 1644, flashed 
once again through the plains of China, 
im])osing, by a change of costume and of 
coiffure, perhaps the most striking effect of 
any that has followed in the train of these 
invasions. 

But if the exclusiveness of the Moham- 
medan conquerors closed the route to 
, Cathay so effectually that for 
f hundred years nothing 
heaid of the country, 
^ Columbus, Cabot and others 

set themselves the task of opening up 
communications by water. But it was 
not Cathay that they reached. That was 
left to the Portuguese Raphael Perestralo 
to accomplish by sailing, in 1511, from 
Malacca to Canton, and thus winning 
the coveted distinction of first approaching 
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China by sea. Fifty years later (1560) 
the same race succeeded in obtaining a 
settlement at Macao, while the Spaniards 
gazed with longing eyes from their strong- 
holds in the Philippine Islands ii|)on the 
rich junks on the China seas. Such was 
the effect of these trading visits from the 
West that the Chinese in their turn 
.... were emboldened to visit for 


. - centres of Western traffic. But 

in Japan n 1 

it was more usually vessels 

from Japan that were seen, for the Chinese 
were still without any special a])petite for 
Western trade. With the islanders, on the 
other hand, a love of barter, acting on the 
native instincts of a maritime peo])le, 
caused them to traverse these more distant 
■*^'aters ; although occasionally the .scanti- 
ness of the resources in their own country 
moved them, so that they were propelled 
as much by stern necessity as by the 
lust of war and loot or a jmssion for 
trade. At first Polynesia, then Malaysia 
and India were visited. Again, trips 
were made to the remote coasts of Mexico. 
Still later, a colony founded at Cioa 
became Uie centre of an imjiortant trading 
connection throughout the Indian hemi- 
sphere. In these voyages we see the 
attractive influence exercised by the 
Pacific and the Indian Oceans on an 
island people, who, fitted by temperament 
no less than by position, played in Eastern 
w'aters the role filled by the Elizabethan 
exi)lorers on the coasts of the New World. 

As yet the distinctive call of the East 
had been heard only along the byways of 
Turkestan, and even those who had 
responded had ventured no further than 
the })rovinces of Cathay. Thus the isles 
of the Yellow Sea were to the Western 
mariner at the dawm of the sixteenth 
century as much a terra incognita as the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions are to the 
sailor of to-day. The spectacle of Japane.se 
junks sailing gaily acro.s.s the heaving 
P . . ^ waters of the Spanisli Main 

the**'*'*^ and rounding the heel of India 
Curtain ^^^oused the interest of the 

Western traders, who at once 
embarked for the fortunate lands of the 
East, arranging relations there even before 
they had l)een welcomed by the Chinese. 

With the arriv^al of Portuguese traders 
off Japan in 1542, a curtain wns rai.sed 
which was never quite to de.scend. In 
the interval a commercial entrepot wa$ 
established on the island of Hirado, and 


themselves 


outlying 


an intercourse set afoot that encouraged 
a visit from a Spanish squadron towards 
the close of the sixteenth century. This 
visit w^as returned in 1602 by the despatch 
of a ceremonial embassy to the Governor- 
General of the Philippines. 

Throughout the first half of that centur}^ 
Japan continued to attract the adventu- 
rous, and the Dutch now follow^ed in the 
wake of the Portuguese and Spanisli 
shijis. The reception of the bold spirits 
was unequal, and in 1624 all foreigners 
except the Dutch and the English were 
banished. By 1641 no traders were 
allowed but Dutch, who. in spite of being 
restricted to the island of Deshima, 
enjoyed a monopoly of the trade with 
Japan until 1867. In the meantime, 
abroad, rumours of the untold wealth of 
Asia had brought the Indies, together 
with Cathay and Japan, into distinct 
prominence. Under the Chinese Emperor 
Kien-Lung. whose reign of sixty years, 
1735-1795, was remarkable for its con- 
quests and successful administration, 
commercial intercourse with the West 


was regulari.sed, and the founding of 
recognised trading settlements on the 
China coast ended the era 
w^itK furtive attempts to open 

. trade relations with this ex- 


of Asift 1-1 W-VIV i VICLLXWIA'' VVltAX 

clusiv'e people. From these 
early trading stations have sprung the 
several commercial capitals that now 
grace the China coast. Hong Kong, Canton, 
Shanghai, Tientsin, and Newchang are 
the links existing to-day between the 
magnificence of the merchant princes and 
tlie sway of the “ John Company.” Of 
course conditions are now much altered, 


yet the memories of the past find a very 
splendid .setting in the size, dignity, and 
importance of the modern treaty ports. 
Although the Far East was already mani- 
festing its powers of holding the attention 
of the civilised world, the centres of 


interest there were concerned for many 
years solely with the kingdoms of China 
and Japan. 

Australasia was a great unknown when 
the high latitudes of Asia were the fount 
of many conquering races. Obviously, 
therefore, the magnet of acquisitiveness 
pointed to the value of investigating the 
bleak northern steppes. Once started, 
the Pacific and the Amur were reached 


within eighty years under the impetus 
of an unrelenting progi'ess which swept 
from west to east across the regions of 
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X or til Asia. Begun at the instigation of 
Stroganoff, who pushed the hesitating 
footsteps of Yermak across the Urals in 
1580, by 1584 this gallant freebooter 
was offering to Ivan TV. with no uncertain 
voice the wide dominions of Sil)eria as the 
j)rice of pardon. Khan after khan was 
unseated, tribe after tribe dispossessed, 
for neither Tartar nor Turk, 
Buriat nor Tunguse, could 
e ^ es ern effective resistance to 

orizon Cossacks from the Don. 

In the end this all -conquering advance 
was stayed by the Chinese, who, in 
the treaty of Nertchinsk, 1689, con- 
tracted their first formal convention with 
a foreign Power. For nearly two centuries 
Russia faithfully observed the terms of 
this engagement, apprehensive of en- 
dangering the Kiachta trade if she con- 
tinued her encroachments upon Manchu 
territory. By this action the trade of 
China, which has now made the problem 
of the Far East of dominating importance, 
became of more than passing interest to 
a Western Government. As generations 
jiassed, however, the advance of Russia, 
to the Pacific in one direction, and in 
search of a warm-water harbour in another, 
was resumed. First Eastern Siberia and 
then Northern Manchuria were added to 
her Asiatic satrapy, and the Amur ceased 
to be the containing line. Ultimately her 
frontier rested on the ocean to the north, 
the east, and the south ; Vladivostock, 
Port Arthur, Harbin, and Mukden 
becoming the centres from which Iier Far 
Eastern dominions were administered. 

The spirit of adventure,' now ins])iring 
all ranks of society as well as most of the 
civilised races of the world, was by no 
means satisfied by territorial conejuest. 
The wide dominions of the sea, as yet 
untraced and all unknown, embraced an 
empire which appealed as strikingly to 
the sympathies of geographers as did the 
prospects of Far Eastern trade to the 
Tk r I- k feelings of the East India 
pj^®^*''^*****' merchants. Much the same 
. ceaseless quest carried the 

us ra la Cossack Dejneff, in 1648, round 

the north-eastern extremity of Asia ; Torres, 
a Spaniard commissioned by the Spanish 
Government of Peru, in 1606 nego- 
tiated the strait between New Guinea 
and the mainland; and various Dutch 
expeditions in 1606, 1616, 1618, 1627 and 
1642 endured tlie dangers of the regf- 
boimd coasts. But it was not until 1688 


that the English first made their appear- 
ance on the Australian coast. In 
.some measure the situation was await- 
ing the man. The voyages of Captain 
Cook ( 1769-1777) took up the work of 
geogra])hical exploration in the Southern 
Hemisphere in a style quite befitting the 
records already elsewhere accomplished. 

If between the continent of Australia 
and the coasts of China to-day there is only 
a commercial connection, it must not be 
forgotten that Australia is closely identified 
with the Polynesian races, who in turn 
are related to the early J apanese. New 
Zealand, Australia, New Caledonia, and 
New Guinea, as })arts of one and the 
same continent, which now in many places 
has dis'Jippeared beneath the sea, present 
‘ an ethnographic study of unusual impor- 
tance and interest. In few other parts 
of the world is so great an ethnographic 
variation imposed upon a .single con- 
necting racial family as in the island 
divisions of the South Seas — Australasia, 
Polynesia, Micronesia, and Melanesia. It 
is by the existence of this underlying 
relationship that the In do- Pacific races, 
„ ... . whatever their s])ecific origin, 

Pacific and ^^j^^^oubtedly link up two 
the Destinies , • i ‘ ^ • n 

of Peo les hemispheres which organically 
o eop es widely separated. By the 

abruptly disintegrated character of exist- 
ing racial location, how’-ever, it is possible 
to read the impression made by the 
Pacific Ocean on the history of the world. 
If oceanic influences are represented in 
other ways to-day, and tribal migrations 
in a body are occurrences of the past, the 
necessities of the age still make such 
heavy demands on what is, after all, the 
immemorial highway of mankind that the 
Pacific can still l)e said to mould the 
destinies of races to-day as easily as it 
has obliterated them in the past. 

Turning to Asia, although the Empires 
of Russia in Siberia and of Cdiina 
have worked out their destinies inde- 
pendently of the Pacific, remaining un- 
affected by it more than all other Eastern 
states, the part that the Pacific has played 
in the development of Asia since the 
eighteenth century cannot go unnoticed. 
Japan, in particular, has profited by the 
readiness of communication that the 
ocean provides to rise above prejudices 
which are usually inseparable from an 
island people and are pre-eminently to be 
expected among Asiatics. In China the 
absence of any prominent dependence on 
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the sea, either tor hxxl or means of trans- It must not be forgotten that Ja})an 
port, has produced in very sinister form already has achieved her complete re- 
an aversion against the West. None the generation. Thirty years hence China, 
less, under pressure from the Occident, no doubt, will have followed suit, when a 
and without regarding the example set federacy of the Far Eastern Powers may 
by Japan, the Celestial Em})ire has become an accom])lished fact. Even at 
permitted much commercial encroach- this moment such a anion is possible, 
ment. Succeeding the galleons of the and its realisation would 

buccaneers liave come the stately traders impose upon all European 

of the merchant princes of Europe and immediate 

America, and these in turn have given revision of tlK'ir Asiatic policies. 

})lace to the steamers of industrial trusts, At this time such a combination is 
exacting as large a trilmte as the earliest hampered only by the unwillingness of 
marauders. While the consequences ,of China to accej'jt the suggestions of Japan 
industrial expansion among Oriental people in anything affecting the policy of Asia, 
have made the Pacific' the focus of much although, in spite of this objection, active 
restless energy, Jaj)an, now as great a reforming influences are gradually eftect- 
Power on land as formerly she was, and ing important changes throughout the 
is, at sea, has developed an intelligence Chinese Empire. For the moment, 
that has made her pre-eminent among the therefore, Japan is content to tread alone 
trading nations of the East. Undeterred the path she has marked out, encouraging 
by exertion, unmoved by ex})enditure, her subjects by exam})le to exploit Asia 
Japan has displaced the carrying trade for the Asiatics, and to secure recogni- 
of the Pacific by her fearless invasion tion of the doctrine of equality between 
of Western markets. Throughout the the white and Asiatic races, 
isles of the Southern Seas, and up and If the full significance of this move- 
down the face of the Pacific slope, the ment is not yet discernible, there is enough 
islanders have swarmed, filling evidence to show that the prolilem will 
a wi lands of their passage witli rank among the greatest that the jiolitics 

To-Morrow? energy. of the twentieth century can disclose. Not 

Looking back, then, at the only one part of tlie civilised globe will be 
conditions of Asia in the eighteenth and affected by the rise of a dominant Asia, 
nineteenth centuries, and comparing them for the whole world will be confronted 
with those existing to-day, it will be noticed equally with the necessity of resisting 
that as wide a gulf separates Japan from whatever indications may appear. If 
China in the twentieth century as then it is difficult to devise an arrangement 
separated China from the rest of the short of total exclusion that does not 
Far East. On one side there is China, admit an annual influx of a large number 
unemotional, and only slightly irruptive ; of Japanese, Chinese, Korean, or Indian 
on the other there is Japan, voicing the immigrants into the lands affected by this 
regeneration of Asia with raucous tones. invasion, it is at least tolerably certain 
Meanwhile the vast interests of the that if the existing flow of Asiatics across 
Occident in the Orient are united with the Pacific to America and Australasia 
either power by frequent political inter- continues unabated for a further decade, 
course and a traffic which has given to the the areas now menaced will be inhabited 
Pacific priority of place in the battle for by a white minority, 
commercial supremacy. Yet while China It appears evident that the continuation 
is commercially independent of tlje West, of the Far East under existing conditions 
and Japan dependent upon it, all branches is doubtful, if not impossible, in 

of foreign industry cannot but view with awakening of Asia 

alarm the increasing aggressiveness of ® ® and the visible prejudices 

the spirit of independence now inspiring that Western democracy enter- 

Asia at the prompting of Japan. Obvi- tains against the Asiatic. Yet if the clash 
ously these signs are the indication of of conflicting interests ultimately pre- 
an approaching cleavage between East cipitates a struggle between the two 
and West, which, when fully attained, great racial divisions of the world, there 
will bear witness to the complete severance can be no doubt that the moral teachings 
of the shackles hitherto enthralling Asia of humanity will be discredited, 
to the interests and purposes of the West. Angus Hamilton 
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GREAT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF JAPAN 


B.C. To 500 A.D. 

660 Supposed foundation of the Japanese 
; Knipire by Jinunu 

A.D. 

3 Krnperor Suinifi flourished. Abolition 
oi the practice of buryiiyt: retainers 
alive on the master s death 
59 Reputed Korean inimij^ratiou 
*25 ‘ Le}i;:endary hero Vrimato I)ak(? 
flourished 

202 Reputed C(>u(|uests in Korea In l anpress 
]in}4:<» K"ii<* 

397 Probable introduction of Cluuese civ ili- 
! satiou, through Korea 

I 500 1000 

552 I Introduction f)f Huddhisni 
^45 I "1 he 'Paikwa Laws of K<">taku 
675 I[ncouraj;eiuent of i uddhisui by Temnui 
609 The Laws reduc'ed to a w ritten code 
750 I Development of the Samurai class 
782 I Emperor Kwammu 
800 Fusion of Shinto with Huddlu'sm by 
I Kobo Daishi 

889 I lli^h oflices become hereditary in the 
Fujiwara famih 

1000-1500 

>>55 ^^ars of the Taira and Miuainoto 
clans 

1186 Victory of the iMiuauioto 

1192 i The Minamoto Sho^unate established. 

Japanese feudal system 
1220 Supremacy of the Hnjo family 
>275 Attempt of Kublai Khan to invade 
Japan 

1281 Destruction of the Chinese (Mcnij^ol) 
Armada 

>333 Ashikaga rewflt and overthrow of the 
Hoj.) 

>337 Rival Mikados of the North and South 
for tifty-livc' years 

1500-1800 

>543 k'irst api)earance of Europeans ( Portu- 
ji;uese) in Japan 

>549 I'rancis Xavier attempts to introduce 
I Christianity 

>574 Overthrow of Ashika^a by Nobiinajta 
15811 Rapid development of Christianitv 
>582 Death of Nobunaga. Supremacy of his 
; .a:eneral Hideyoshi ('Paiko Sania) 

>583 : ]mi\'ov’s sent from feudal lords to the 
j Pope 

1592 i l lidevoshi’s invasion of Korea 
•598 i I 3 eath of Hideyoshi. Accession to 
! power of lyeyasu 
1606 Prohibition of Christianity 
1615 ! Restoration of Minamoto Sho^unale 
1617 ; Foreipi trade limited to two ports 
1621 i Japanese prohibited from foreign travel 
1624 I Decree of expulsion against all foreigners 
j except Dutch and Chinese 
1637 Pea.sant and Christian revolt 
1641 l^utch and Chinese restricted to Nagasaki 
1694 Development of trade-guilds 
1792 I Russian squadron visits Japanese coast 


A.D. j 1800-1867 

1804 Ru.ssia attempts unsucce.ssfully to open 
I relations with Japan 
1818 Captain Gordon at Vedo Bay 
1844 Holland makes proposals for extension 
of trade 

1848 V’isit of American and French warships 
to Japanese u’aters 

>853 i Commodore Perry in Yedo Bay 
1854 : F irst Japanese Treaty with a Western 
! Power (U.S. A. ) in March. First Treaty 
i with Great Britain in October 
>855 Russian Treaty 
1856 Dutch Treaty 

1859 Readmission of Christian missionaries 

1861 j Attack on British Legation 

1862 ; Murder of Mr. Richardson 

Japanese Embassy to the Treaty Powers 

1863 I 3 ombardment of Kago-shima by British 

1864 : Bombardment of Shimonoseki by inter- 
I national squadron 

I Contest and reconciliation of the two 
great clans (Sats-cho) 

1866 Kei-ki. last Shogun 

New Conventions with Western Powers 

1867 , Accession of Mutsu-hito as Mikado 

: Appointment of luiropeans : French 
j . military and British naval instructors 
Resignation of Shogun Kei-ki 

1868 1907 

1868 Restoration of imperial power 

1869 The Erhperor takes up residence at 
I 'S'edo, re-named T'okio. Emperor’s 

•“ charter ” oath 

! The Daimivo surrender feudal rights 
i 87 > Feudalism abolished 

1872 Establishment of religious toleration 

1873 I Adoj)tion of Gregorian Calendar 
i Universal Military Service 

>874 Saga rebellion. P'ormosan expedition 
>875 Saghalin exchanged for Kuriles 

1876 Korean Treaty 

1877 Rev olt and death of Saigo 
1879 Annexation of Riu-Kiu Islands 

1889', Promulgation of the Constitution. Es- 
tablislument of local self-government. 

I Anti-foreign reaction 

1890 j First Imperial Parliament. New civil 
! and commercial codes . 

1894 War with China 

1895 Victory over China. Formosa annexed 
1897 Revised customs tariff. Gold standard. 

Freedom of Pre.ss and public meetings 

1899 New Treaties on terms of equality. 

Opening of the whole country 

1900 Expedition against Boxers in China 
1902 Anglo-Japanese agreement 

1904 I War with Russia 
>905 I V ictory over Russia. Japan obtains 
Port Arthur, S. Saghalin, control of 
I S. Manchuria, and protectorate of 
Korea 

Anglo-Japanese alliance 
1907 Korea’s last throes 

V^iolent Californian and Canadian 
opposition to Japanese immigrants 
Franco- Japanese Agreement 
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THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 


BY ARTHUR DIOSY 

THE EMPIRE OF THE EASTERN SEAS 


A SIA’S furthest oiit]X)si towards th{‘ vast 
waters of tlu' Pacific Ocean, a lon^^^ 
narrow chain of rocky, volcanic islands, 
extends north-east to south-west alony^ llie 
eastern coast of tlu' mainland, separated 
from it by the Sea of Japan amd the China 
Seas. A glance at the map shows this 
long string of more than three thousand 
islands and islets, stretcliing from oCysC 
the latitude of Shiimo-shu, tht^ most 
northern of the Kurile giouj) of islands, 
down to 21^’ 4k', the latitude' oi th(' South 
Ca])e of Formosa, a total 


Length and 
Breadth of 
Great Japan 


length of nearly tliiriy degrees. 
Its com])on(‘nt parts extend 


from 137" to' east longitude, at 
Shumo-shu, as far westwards as iK)" 20', 
the ])osition of the extreme western islets 
of the Pescadores, or Hokoto, an hipelago, 
a distance of nearly thirty-eight d(‘grees, 
the total breadth of thc' Einjnrt' of Dai 
Ni]:)pon— Great J ajian. 

The enormous length of the island 
empire, the configuration of which is 
likened by the Ia})anes(' to the slend(*r 
body of a dragon-fly, }>rovides a gieat 
variety of climate, from the Arctic rigour 
of the Kurile Islands and the Siberian 
climate, with its long and terrible winter 
and its short l)ut fierce summer, obtaining 
in the larger northern islands, to the 
sweltering, steamy heat of Formosa, the 
tro})ic of Cancer passing through that 
island and through the Pescadores. These 

I E aa 


extreme temperatnrt's aj)art--and they 
])revail only at IIh' ends of the empire' - 
(aj)an j)Oss('ss('s a teinpe'iate' (liniatt', 
similar to that of the nortlu'rn sliori's ol 
the Mediterranean, but colder in winlei 
and much darnjx'r, llie exex'ssive humidity 
('ausing l)Oth heat and cokl to Ik' very 
trying, tliough ne\'er dangi'rous. The 
rainfall is esjH'cially heavy in June and 
in Septemlx'r, l)ut no month is ('iitirely 
without rain. I he hott('sl period ol the 
year is calk'd db-yo, corrc‘spo?u1ing to our 
“dog-days," and follows the rainy season 
of June and early Jnlv- 

japan owt's its great luimidity, the 
consequent f(*rtility ol such parts ol its 
surface as arc' ( iiltix’able- about |)er 

cent, of the whole' arc'a oi Japan propc'i* 
IS too rockv to yield food for 
What Japan luxuriant ver- 

dure tliat clotlies the lower 


Owes to 
Position 


slopes of its woodc'd hills, to 
its insular ])osition, and, chiefly, to two 
great factors, a currc'iit and a wind. 
The great warm cui'ient known as the 
Kuro-shio, the Flack Brine, or Black 
Tide, flowing from tlu' tro|)ical region 
between Ihe Philijqunes and Formosa, 
raises the temperature of the east coast, 
and, where it is in ])art deflected l)y 
('ontact with the southern coast of 
Kiu-shu, also r)f tlie west coast, acting 
in the same beneficent manner as the Gulf 
Stream of the Atlantic. The wind that 
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Krystone View Co. 

A GLIMPSE OF THE INLAND SEA, THE LOVELIEST SHEET OF WATER IN JAPAN 
Studded with hundreds ot islands, every part of the Inland Sea of Japan, stretcljing 240 miles in length, and widening 
once to 40 miles, offers an enchanting prospect. The islands occur often in clusters, giving the appearance of lakes. 


the Ja])ane.se climate most strongly 
is the north-east monsoon, tempered by the 
action of the dark, warm, ocean current. 

The geograj)hical |K>sition of Ja])an 
has had great influence on the history 
of its ])eo])le, and clearly indicates the 
supremely im|)ortant ])art the empire 
is destined to ])lay in the future develop- 
ment of the Far blast. Its insular charac- 
ter has jueserved it from invasion — it 
is the proud and legitimate ])oast of the 
Ja])ane.se that no foe lias, within historical 
times, trodden Ja])anese soil for more 
than a few hours — and whilst it rendered 
possible the seclusion in which the nation 
lived for more than two centuries, develop- 
ing, undisturbed, a high civilisation of 
its own, the basis of many of the qualities 
displayed by the Japanese in our day, 
it has been, in recent times, the cause of 
Japan’s real might in the world— her sea- 
power, naval and commercial. 

The map shows the four principal 
islands of Japan Proper: Hon-shu, »or 
AlS 


Hon-do — “ Principal Circuit,” the largest 
island of Japan, commonly called Nippon, 
really the name of the whole empire, 
meaning ” Sun-origin,” equivalent to 
Sunri.se Land ; Kiu-shu, or Nine Pro- 
vinces; Shi-kokc, or Four States ; and 
the great northern island of Yezo, the 
second in size, officially termed Hok- 
kai-do — ” North Sea Circuit.” 

The four islands extend, opposite the 
mainland, from the coast of the Rus.sian 
Maritime Province, on the north-west, 
down to the southern extremity of the 
Korean peninsula, on the south-west. 
North of Yezo, facing the mouth of the 
great River Amur, the long, narrow 
island of Saghalien— Karafuto, in Japanese 
— belongs partly to Russia, partly to 
Japan, its southern districts, up to the 
fiftieth degree of latitude, being ceded to 
the victors by Article IX. of the Treaty 
of Portsmouth (1905). Separating these 
islands, important channels afford com- 
munication between the Sea of J apan and 



Keystone V iew Co. 

A CRATER WITH EIGHTY VILLAGES, IN WHICH TWENTY THOUSAND PEOPLE LIVE 


Twenty thousand people live in eighty villages in the 
earth, competing, says Professor Mime, with some of the 
10 to 14 miles across, and its wall is everywhere 2,000 

the Pacific. The Gnlf of Tartary divides 
Sakhalin from the mainland, whilst the 
Strait of La Perouse, or Strait of Tsugaru, 
separates the island from Yezo. The 
Straits of Korea, between that empire, 
now under the protectorate of Japan, and 
the main island, Hon-shu, or Nippon, are 
the way of communication joining the 
Sea of Japan and the eastern part of the 
China Sea, the straits being divided into 
three channels by the island of Iki 
and by those of Tsu-shima, a name 
rendered for ever glorious by Togo’s 
great victory on May 27th, 1905. The 
various straits are sufficiently narrow* to 
be easily closed to an enemy by Japan’s 
splendid fleet. 

Although Japan has remained immune 
from invasion throughout historical time, 
its proximity to the mainland, and especi- 
ally to the Korean peninsula, led, in pre- 
historic ages, to its receiving from the 
continent an influx of immigrants who 


outer crater of Aso-san, probably the largest crater on 
great craters of the moon. The crater of Aso-san is from 
feet high, the highest peak being Taka-dake, 5,630 feet. 

graduall}^ conquered the insular natives, 
and whose descendants probably form the 
main stock of the present Jajianese race. 
It was this proximity that brought the 
civilisation of China into Japan, in the 
first instance through Korea ; the same 
route was followed by another mighty 
invasion of foreign thought, the intro- 
duction of Buddhism. 

No country has been better fashioned 
by Nature for the acquirement of sea- 
power than the Island Empire of the 
Rising Sun. Its enormous extent of coast- 
line, with countless indentations, especi- 
ally numerous on the south-eastern coasts 
of Hon-shu, vShi-koku, and Kifi-shu, its 
many excellent harbours, naturally forti- 
fied by reason of the narrow entrances to 
the gulfs in which they are situated — for 
example : Nagasaki, in Kiu-shu, the naval 
stations at Sa.sebo, in the same island, 
Kure, in the Inland Sea, and Yoko- 
suka, near 1 okio Bay — and, above all, the 
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Keystone View Co. 

HAKONi LAKE AND THE GATEWAY TO THE INARI TEMPLE IN KI6T0 
Hakon^ Lake, the top picture, is a deligThtful summer resort. The bottom picture, the avenue of Torii (portals), forming: 
the entrance to a Shint6 Temple at Kioto, is a wonderful sigrht. There are over 400 Torii, arrangred in two colonnades. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE BUSY NAGOYA CANAL AND OF THE PARK AT KUMAMOTO 
Nmova U one of the ffreat manufacturing cities of Japan, and a busy can^ links the city with 
VoUnichi, The park gf Suiaenji, in Kumamoto, is a beautiful example of Japanese landscape gardening. 
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excellence of its seafaring population, 
supply tlie elements that give Japan the 
mastery iti Far Eastern waters. 

In the thousands of hamlets nestling in 
the bays, large and small, and creeks of the 
Ja]:)anese Islands, dwells a hardy race of 
fishermen, inured to peril and fatigue, men 
of brawny strength and indomitable pluck, 
« - . frugal and enduring, as fine 
ea aring niaterial for the manning of 
«a 1 let o trading craft as 

apaneie world has ever known. 

The persistence of those seafaring qualities 
w^hich the Japanese owe chiefly to the 
natural advantages of their island home — 
partly, no doubt, to a strain of the blood 
of Malay sea-rovers, perhaps also of Poly- 
nesian canoe-men — is a remarkable phe- 
nomenon. In olden times they were bold 
seafarers, roaming as far as the Philippines 
and the coast of Indo-China. The waters 
of Formosa and of Siam were the scene 
of their piratical exploits, for, like all 
nations destined to be great at sea, they 
passed through a period when the spirit 
of adventure, as much as the lust for 
spoil, made them into daring sea-robbers. 

But, with the closing of Japan to foreign 
intercourse — save on a strictly limited 
scale — early in the seventeenth century, 
came the enactment of laws devised to 
])revent the J apanese from visiting foreign 
parts ; the tonnage and build of ships were 
fixed by these decrees in such a manner 
that only fishing and coasting trips were 
thenceforward possible. This prohibition 
lasted for two centuries and a half ; yet, on 
its removal, the germ of the seafaring 
qualities, supposed to have died out, was 
found to have -been only in a state of 
suspended animation ; it revived with 
surprising rapidity. In less than a quarter 
of a century it produced a naval personnel 
capable of manning a highly efficient 
fleet of thirty-three sea-going fighting- 
sliips ; in ten years more the amazed 
world recognised Japan’s Navy as the 
- triumphant victor in the 
\ greatest battle since Trafalgar, 

FrUna^ * coupled Admiral Togo’s 
name with that of Nelson. 

The sea has, indeed, ever been Japan’s 
friend ; to this day it supports a large 
number of the population, and, in a sense, 
it may be said to keep the whole nation 
alive, as the fish that teem in Japanese 
waters supply a considerable part of the 
people’s food. Every marine product 
available as nutriment is utilised; even 
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seaweed of various kinds being largely 
used as food. Fishing seems to have l^en 
practised from the earliest times ; it is 
probably in recognition of its antiquity 
and national importance that the J apanese 
of our day still affix to any gift a strip of 
dried seaweed, passed through a piece of 
paper peculiarly folded, the idea they thus 
symbolise being, it is said : '' This is but 
a trumpery present, but it comes from a 
cheerful giver ; be pleased to take it as 
it is meant. Remember our forefathers 
were poor fisherfolk ; this strip of seaweed 
is to remind you that poverty is no 
crime.” 

There are many other customs connected 
with the harvest of the sea, and innumer- 
able legends and fplk-tales wherein the 
chief part is played by some marine spirit 
or by a visitor — deity or mortal — to the 
mysterious realms of the dee]>. And deep 
it is, for, off the eastern coast of Northern 
Japan, the sea-bed falls abruptly to a 
depression — the famous Tuscarora Deep, 
called aiter the United States warship of 
that name — of 4,655 fathoms, nearly 
28,000 ft., or more than five miles, prob- 
, , ably the deepest sea-bed in the 

BeauflLl The encircling sea forms 

eau I tt important part of most 

ceaety beautiful pictures the 

scenery of J apan offers to the delighted eye. 
Whether the waves dash tumultuously 
against the precipitous rocks of the south- 
eastern side of the main islands, especially 
of Shi-koku and Kiu-shu ; whether the 
waters dance in the sunshine in the count- 
less bays and creeks of those coasts where 
the frequency of the shelter afforded to 
fishing-craft led to an earlier and more 
dense settlement than on the north-west 
coast of Hon-shu ; whether the far-famed 
Inland Sea shines like a mirror under the 
moonbeams, or the Sea of J apan tosses its 
grey billows or spreads a sullen expanse 
under the pall of fog caused by the meeting 
of warm and cold currents — in all its moods 
the ocean forms par^ of nearly all the 
grandest scenery of Japan. 

The “Three Views,” known to every 
Japanese man, woman and child, for they 
are portrayed in countless pictorial 
representations, are sea-scapes: The 808 
islets of Matsu-shima, with the thousand 
trees from which the group derives its 
name of Pine Islands, are the glory of the 
province of Sen-dai, in Northern Hon^ 
shu ; the hoary tori-i, or gateway, of the 
great $hindo t^rqple at the sacred island 




There iViit least one shock of earthquake every day in Japsm ; there are 500 shocks in a vear. As late as 1891 an earthquake 
wrecked two populous towus snd destroyed two smaller ones, These photographs show the havpc of such earthquakes. 
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THE TOWN AND HARBOUR IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE GREAT CHANGE 
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OLD TOKIO: THE CITY OF YEDO. SEAT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SHOGUNS FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS 
The “Japan Bridge, ” one of the striking features of the capital of Old Japan, was regarded as the centre of the empire, dnd from it ^11 distances were measured. 
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of Miya-jima, or Itsnku-shima — so holy 
that no birth nor death may take place 
on the island, and no dog is allowed there 
■ — stands firmly amidst the very waves 
of the Inland Sea ; Ama-no Hashidate, 
the “ Sacred Bridge,” stretches its slender 
two-mile length of sandy spit, only 190 ft. 
l)road — crowned, all along, with an avenue 
of })ine-trees-- into the Idue waters of the 
gulf of Miya-zai, in the Sea of |a]>an. 

The so-called Inland Sea, 240 miles long 
from its narrow western entrance, only 
one mile across, l)etween Sliimo-no-seku 
on the main island and Mo-ji, the busy 
{'olliery ])ort in Kiu-shu, to its eastern 
(‘xtremily, where it joins the o])cn sea 
through the Aka-slii and Narii-to Straits 
— it widiais to forty miles wlu're the Bun- 
go Channel divides Shi-koku from Kiushfi 
— is perhaps tlie most lovely sluad of 
salt wat(‘r in th(' world. Studded with 





many hundreds of islands, every part of 
its expanse offers an enchanting prospect, 
the islets being often in clusters, making 
many stretches a])pcar like lakes. 

Water enters into the beauty of every 
Japanese landscape; districts remote from 
the sea have their lakes and rivers — 
generally short, swiftly-flowing streams, 
almost, sometimes quite, dry in summer, 
ex])osing l)eds of ]x*bl)les, l)iit rushing 
torrents in the wet season. 

Biwa is the largest lake in Japan, and 
far-famed for its scenery ; its area is 
about the same as that of the Lake of 
Geneva, and it is nearly as beautiful. 
Lake Chu-zen-ji, or Chu-gii-shi, is sur- 
roun(l(‘d by luxuriant verdure at an 
altitude of 4,375 ft. above sea-le\'el, and 
is surjiassed in beauty by the smaller 
l.ake Yumolo, higher up, in the sulydmr- 
springs region, 5,000 ft. above the sea. 
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OVERLOOKING MODERN TOKIO, THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN 


There arc many other lovely lakes in dark forests of the north, smiling in the 

Japan, Lake Hakone amongst them. sunlit regions further soutli, l>eautifiil 

Those just mentioned are singled out almost everywhere. 

because they lie in the mountainous The land is chiefly mountainous, the 
district round Nikko, a region on the main ranges running from south-west to north 

islands, to tlie north of Tokio, present- cast, interspersed with smiling valleys, 

ing, in their greatest beauty, character- fertile plains, chequered into regular 

istic features of Japanese inland scenery squares by the narrow, raised embank- 

— imposing mountains, stately, venerable ments dividing the rice-fields, with, here 

trees, and* grand waterfalls comparable to and there, wild, desolate moors in places 

those of Norway. The aspect of the where even the untiring industry and 

Japanese islands is, as may be inferred, agricultural skill of the people could not 

diversified, stern and rugged amidst the induce tlu- stubborn ground to yield 
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LoOKin^: over tlie I5ay. oi isiands 



A natural arch The white Co. | 
SCENES IN MATSUSHIMA BAY, JAP AN 


sustenance. Where anything useful can 
possibly be made to grow, the Japanese 
grow it. Beside plants of utility, they 
grow, to a greater extent than in any 
other land, plants intended only for 
pleasure, for the delight they give the 
Japanese eye by their beauty. 

In no other country are flowers so rever- 
ently admired as in J apan ; nowhere are 
they more skilfully grown and tended. 
Every month has a special blossom, and 
what may be termed its flower festival, 
when the j:>eople, high and low, rich 
and poor, go in their tens of thousands 
to seek happiness in the contemplation 
of Nature’s most delicate productions. 
The plum-blossom appears about a month 
after the New Year, and is followed by the 
far-famed cherry-flower early in April, 
when, in many ancient groves and on 
many hillsides, the lightest of delicate 
clouds, faintly pink, seem to have settled 
on the trees. 

No words can do justice to the exquisite 
beauty of Japan in cherry-blossom time ; 
it is then easily to be understood how dear 
the flower of the cherry is to the Japanese 
heart. To the people of Great Japan it is 
the emblem of patriotism and of chivalry, 
sharing their affections with the chry- 
santhemum, the badge of the enipire. 
Other flowers grown to wonderful per- 
fection are the j)eony, symbolical of 
valour ; the graceful wistaria, the glow- 
ing azalea, the slim-stalked iris, the 
convolvulus, or “ morning-glory,” in many 
strange forms, and the lotus, the sacred 
flower of Buddhism. Besides these and 
other cultivated flowers, Japan possesses 
wild blossoms galore that fleck its plains 
and valleys with colour. The leaves of 
the maple turn, in November, to hues of 
crimson and gold, clothing the woods with 
a glory to be equalled only in Canada. 

The natural beauty of Japan has un- 
doubtedly fostered the aesthetic taste 
inborn with the Japanese of all classes. 
High and low, they admire and enjoy 
intensely the lovely scenes amidst which 
they dwell. This admiration and enjoy- 
ment are strong incentives to their patriot- 
ism. It seems to them that their beautiful 
country must indeed be Kami-no-Kuni, 

“ the Land of the Gods.” To travelled 
Occidentals, the scenery of Japan suggests, 
in places, the Norwegian fjords ; in others, 
the smihng shores of the Italian lakes ; at 
some points the coves of Devonshire, the 
rocky coasts of the Channel Islands, or 
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pie pleasant hiUs of Surrey. That these 
impressions are correct is proved by the 
fact that Japanese travellers who visit 
any of these places never fail to recognise 
their similarity to some favourite spot in 
Japan. 

The backbone of the southern half 
of the main island and of the whole island 
of Shikoku consists of rock, principally 
primitive gneiss and schists ; Kiu-shu, 
Yezo and the northern half of the main 
island are partly, the Kurile islands — Chi- 
shima — entirely, volcanic. Subterranean 
fires still smoulder in many parts of Japan, 
many of the mountains being volcanoes, 
not all of them extinct. Fuji, the glorious 
cone so dear to the Japanese heart, uplift- 
ing its peak 12,365 ft. from the surrounding 
plain, is a volcano that erupted last in 
January, 1708. Fifty-one volcanoes, such 
as Asama and Bandai-san in Eastern 
Japan, Aso-san in Kiu-shu, Koma-ga-tak6 
in Yezo, have been active in recent years, 
some of them, especially Bandai-san, with 
disastrous results. Nor do only volcanoes 
threaten danger to the inhabitants of 
Japan : earthquakes are frequent — about 
500 shocks yearly — and sometimes ap- 
pallingly destructive of life and property. 

The great earthquake in the Gifu 
region, in the central provinces of the main 
island, on October 28th, 1891, wrecked 
two populous towns — Gifu and Ogaki — 
completely destroyed two smaller ones — 
Kasamatsu and Takegahana — killed about 
ten thousand people, and caused more 
or less severe wounds to nearly twenty 
thousand. In Japanese earthquakes, a 
great part of the destruction arises from 
the innumerable fires that break out when 
the flimsy houses — mostly of wood, with 
paper partitions, in sliding frames, between 
the rooms — collapse through the shock, 
scattering the glowing charcoal from the 
kitchens amidst heaps of highly inflam- 
mable materials. Earth-tremors bring not 
only fiery ruin in their train ; they cause 
at times upheavals of the sea that work 
stupendous havoc. On the evening of 
June 15th, i8g6, the north-eastern coasts 
of the main island were overwhelmed by a 
so-called tidal wave.” The sea, impelled 
probably by a seismic convulsion on the 
bed of the Northern Pacific, rose in a 
wave of towering height and, rushing 
inland with terrific speed, engulfed whole 
districts. More than 28,000 lives were 
lost, and more than 17,000 people were 
injured. 



Sea-grirt grateway of Miya-jima, a famous Shinto shrine 



The Sacred Bridge at Nikko 



The White Co. 

View of Fujt-yama across Motosu 
THREE FAMOUS SCENES IN JAPAN 
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HILL AT NAGASAKI BEFORE THE MODERN EXPANSION OF THE TOWN 





Japan is the land of love for cliildren, and many quaint customs are observed for their sake. On the third day of the 
third month in each year the Feast of Dolls is held in thousands of Jopansse homes, and the day is one of great delight. 


the result of wearing sandals. The black 
hair is abundant on the head, straight 
and coarse ; there is hardly any on the 
arms, legs and chest. The eyela.^lies are 
scanty, and grow immediately out of the 
eyelids, without the “ hem ” that borders 
the eyelids cf Occidental races, d'hc eyes 
are dark, full in the broad-faced, plebeian 
lyj)e, narrow in the aristocratic cast 
of countenance. In the latter they are 
generally set more or less oldiquely, 

their slanting appearance being 
T by the fact that the 

ypes o aperture fo? the eye seems to 

Japanese ^ 

have been cut, as it were, 
directly in the smooth skin, tightly 
stretched over the upper jiart of the face, 
not, as in the white races, in a very 
marked depression under the brow. 

There are two idainly distinct types in 
the nation. The majority are “ stocky,” 
rather squat people, with broad, round 
faces, rattier thick lips and flat noses ; 
the minority, of the aiistocratic type, 
are more slenderly built, with long oval 
face and aquiline nose. In both types 
the trunk is long as compared with the legs, 
their shortness being probably due, in 
some measure, to the national habit of 
sitting on the floor, in a kneeling posture, 
the weight of the body being thrown back 
on to the heels. Sitting on benches, as 
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in school and in barracks, necessitated 
by the introduction of Western educa- 
tional and military methods, has some- 
what im])roved the })roportions of the 
Ja})ane:sc body in this respect. The 
admirable gymnastic training given in the 
schools to children of both sexes, and, 
still more, the naval or military service 
to which every al)le-bodied Japanese 
adult male is liable, have done wonders 
in improving the physique of the nation. 
Statistics collected by the Army Medical 
Department clearly show that the race 
is gradually growing taller since the intro- 
duction of universal service. The J apanese 
grow to maturity more rapidly than 

Occidentals ; they also age earlier. As 

. in other countries, very old 
f women are more numerous 

N&tion y Both 

the slender, often weakly, 
up})er classes and the stout plebeians are 
nimble in their movements, have supple 
limbs and remarkably skilful fingers. 
The workers use their toes to hold and 
steady the material on which they are at 
work, often sitting at their labour where 
Occidentals would stand. The great 

toe is well separated from the others, 
owing to the effect of the loop of cord 
passing between them to secure the 
sandal to the foot, the tabi, or sock, oj 



QUALITIES OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE 


cotton-cloth being made with a separate 
compartment for the great toe. The skin 
of the whole body is generally of satin - 
like smoothness, owing, no doubt, to the 
yery hot baths — at a temperature of 
about 110° F. — in which all Japanese 
Cleancftt ^.t least once a day, 

Nation in maintaining their well- 

the World ^^^^erved reputation as the 
cleanest nation in the world. 
To the Occidental eye, the majority of 
Japanese men are not comely, although 
there are notable exce])tions, presenting 
fine faces, of noble and intellectual type. 
The women are often very ])retty, judged 
by the Occidental standard ; they are 
nearly always graceful and charming, 
owing to their exquisite manners and 
gentle voice. The chief element in their 
charm is undoubtedly their perfect 
femininity. There is absolutely nothing 
masculine about their ways or their 
speech, yet, when the need arises, they 
are capable of courage and self-sacrifice 
that places them on the same high 
level as their heroic fellow-countrymen. 
It may safely be asserted that there 
are no more dutiful wives, no better 
mothers. There are certainly no daughters 
with a greater sense of filial i)iety, a 


virtue that forms the basis of family life 
in Japan. 

Throughout the Far East the wdiole social 
fabric is based on the family; the whole 
state is, indeed, considered as one great 
family, with the Emperor at its head. It is 
the mothers who train Japanese children 
from infancy in the spirit of reverence and 
obedience to parents and elders in the 
family circle, and to the Em})eror as the 
supreme chief of the great national 
family. And w^ell do the children assimi- 
late the lessons of obedience and devotion 
so carefully inculcated by the mother, 
for there are none more docile than the 
boys and girls of Japan, whose respectful, 
courteous manners, not only towards 
their parents, but towards elder brothers 
and sisters, earn the admiration of Occi- 
dentals. The chief qualities of the Japanese 
patriotism — which 
^ , IS, With them, synonymous 

.. P With loyalty — courage, filial 

* P’t'ty, and cleanliness. In 

love of country, in self-sacrihcc for the 
common weal, in loyalty to the sovereign 
— with tiiein a cult - in reckless gallantry, 
and in bodily cleanliness, the Japanese 
surj)ass all other nations of our time. It 
may be truly said that ])atriotism is their 



THE VARIOUS GRADES OF SOCIETY IN OLD JAPAN 
Society in Old Japan was based on the principle that the producer was worthy of hig:h honour. There were four 
Rreat classes. At the top were the Shl^ the nobility and gentry, warriors, administrators, and scholars. Next were the 
Ivo, the agricultural class: thirdly came the Ko, craftsmen and artists ; and at the bottom were the 8ho, traders and 
bankers. Some of the wealthier classes were thus at the bottom, because they were not producers but only circulators. 
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naturally most cherished amongst those 
of the warrior class, of centuries of 
internecine warfare. The sword, the 
living soul of the Samurai,” is still held in 
reverence as the instrument not only of 
national defence against the foreign foe, 
but of vengeance and of tlie chastisement 
of one looked u])on by the wieldcr of the 
weapon as an enemy to the State. Hence 
the indulgence with which political 
assassination is still regarded by the 
masses in Japan. As the brutal instincts, 
inherited from primeval ancestors, often 
become manifest in an English-speaking 
crowd watching a football match or a 
boxing contest, so, in japan, the old 
savagery reveals itself, time and again, at 
fencing bouts, the excited cries of the 
combatants recalling the bad, wild days 
of yore. 

This fierce s})irit seems incompatible 
with the noble generosity towards prisoners 
of war, and the tender care of the enemy’s 
wounded and sick, that redounded to the 
glory of the J apanese in both their great 
struggles in our time, the wars against 
China and against Russia. It is difficult 
to believe that savagery can survive in 
the breasts of people capable of organising 
such an admirable institution as the Red 
Cross Society of J apan, whose noble work, 
in war and peace, is one of the chief glofties 
of New Japan; but it must be remem- 
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bered that the young Great Power still 
leels itself to be undergoing probation 
under the eyes of an observant and critical 
world. The natural instinct of the Japan- 
ese warrior would lead him utterly to 
destroy the foe who dared to oppose his 
Emperor’s will, and it requires The appli- 
cation of the most severe discipline to 
make him understand that on his exercise 
of humane forbearance to the vanquished 
depends, to a great extent, his nation’s 
good repute among the Powers. 

This desire to stand well in the opinion 
of foreign nations has been so thoroughly 
inculcated in the peoj)le of New Japan 
that every individual brought into contact 
with foreigners beyond the boundaries of 
his native land feels that the honour of 
Japan is dependent on his behaviour, 
even in minute particulars. Hence the 
high reputation for excellent conduct 
enjoyed by Japanese students and others 
residing, or travelling, abroad. 

The altruism and self-effacement, born 
of the family system, fostered by the 
division of the nation into clans — now 
officially abolished, but still binding huge 
grou})s of families witli strong ties — and 
culminating in the most complete devo- 
tion to the head of the national family, 
the Em])eror, are the causes of a peculiar 
defect in the Japanese character — the 
lack of individuality. It may be said of 



A FISH HAWKER IN JAPAN 
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the Japanese that, on most important 
matters, they feel and think by millions. 
The whole system of their civilisation 
tends to make individual effort subser- 
vient to the common cause ; the reverence 
and obedience inculcated from early 
childhood are not likely to develop the 
spirit of individuality. Hence the wonder- 
ful facility with which the Japanese 
combine to carry out any policy they 
recognise as needful for the public welfare 
once that course has been clearly indicated 
by their trusted leaders 
as one that has the 
Emperor’s approval. 

J apan is, for this 
reason, the land where 
leagues, unions, guilds, 
trusts and ‘'combines” 
work with astonishing 
efficiency, such institu- 
tions being, by their very 
nature, well suited to 
the national character. 

There are, of course, 
exceptional J a p a n e s e 
who chafe under the re- 
pression of their strong 
individuality; these occa- 
sionally break through 
the national custom and 
strike out an indepen- 
dent line. Their fate is 
not encouraging to those 
who might be tempted 
to follow their example. 

Public opinion reproves 
them, and they are soon 
made to feel that their 
conduct is looked u})on 
as anti-national. I'hose amongst them who 
will not bow their heads to the popular 
verdict, and refuse to be reduced to the 
level at which the nation strives to keej) 
the individual, soon find life in their own 
country unbearable. In various cities of 
Europe, still more in those of North 
America, such Japanese individualists may 
be found living in self-imposed exile, 
shunned by their compatriots, until the 
day, which comes to most of them, when 
they submit and go home to resume their 
place in the ranks of a nation that abhors 
eccentricity and expects every man to fit 
into his proper groove in the great national 
machine. 

The mental activity of the Japanese, 
their respect for knowledge and for all 
intellectual pursuits, causing them to 


admire keen wits and exercise of brain- 
power, have probably contributed in a 
large measure to form one of the traits 
in their character that is repellant to 
Occidentals — their inclination to be cun- 
ning and deceitful. In spite of the high 
and j)ure ideals of their chivalry, they 
have not our loathing for deceit, our con- 
tempt for chicanery, our respect for the 
truth. A J apanese convicted of an untruth 
merely conceals his annoyance at being 
found out by a smile, sometimes by a 
laugh, and is not deterred 
from another statement 
at variance with facts 
should he consider it use- 
ful to make one. Low cun- 
ning is frequently looked 
uj)on as cleverness ; the 
suj^pression of facts is so 
common that there is 
no other country where 
it is so difficult to arrive at 
the truth. The national 
failing of intense secre- 
tiveness arises, no doubt, 
fro m t li e suspic'ious 
nature of the people, who 
distrust not only all 
foreigners, but even most 
of their own race — a con- 
dition of mind due, to a 
great extent, to the 
widely ramified system 
of spying that flourished 
during the rule of the 
Tokugawa Shoguns, and 
still exists to a lesser 
degree. 

d'heir infinite capacity 
for attention to the most minute details 
leads to a certain pettiness, a disinclination 
to consider great abstract questions, and, 
consequently, to a narrowness of view that 
accounts for some of the blunders which 
occur in the execution of the otherwise 
marvellously efficient policy of the rulers 
of Japan. 

The exquisite politeness of the Japanese 
is responsible for a great part of that 
insincerity with which they are taxed by 
Occidentals who have been much in 
contact with them. This extreme courtesy 
makes them so anxious to avoid any speech 
that might possibly give offence that they 
frequently distort the truth, suppress it 
entirely, or replace it by polite fiction, 
intended to give pleasure. It should be 
remembered that, in the knightly times of 
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old — llu‘y continued until the early ’seven- 
ties of the nineteenth century — a ja})ariese 
had to be very guarded in his speech and 
demeanour ; quite unintentionally, a word 
lightly siK)ken, an incautious gesture, 
mighi give dire offence to a vSamurai — one 
of the gentry, prixileged to wear two 
swords — who would l)e quick to resent the 
fancied slight to his punctilious sense of 


j)ersonal dignity. Insults, real, and oiten 
imaginary, weie wi})ed out with blood. 

Hence the endeavoiu: toaxoid 
Manners of possible cause of otfence, 

e aug y same reason that made 

Samurai , ■ 

Luropeans very circums])ect in 

their behaviour in the days when gentle- 
men wore swords and drew them on 
small provocation. 

To such a jiitch was jiunctilio carried 
amongst Japanese gentlemen until quite 
recent times that they pireferred death, 
inflicted by their own hands in the most 
painful manner — by self-disembowelment, 
or hara-kiri, more elegantly termed sep- 
puku, or “self-immolation ” — to living with 
a stain on their honour, such stain being 
often merely inability to disprove a slander- 
ous imputation. To this day, the J apanese 
remain the, most acutely sensitive people on 
the point of honour ; so “ touchy " are they 
that friendly intercourse with Occidentals 
is thereby rendered extremely difficult. 
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What places an additional bar to jierfect 
cordiality in such relations is the de])lor- 
able fact tliat an ()(a'i dental may un- 
xx'ittingly give grave offence to a Jaiianese 
without the latter giving any sign of dis- 
pleasure at the time. Alloxvance is seldom 
made for the })erfectly unintentional error 
on the part of the offender, whilst the 
grievance is alloxved to rankle, is rarely 
forgiven, and never forgotten. Where an 
Occidental would certainly call his friend’s 
attention to the fact that he was dis- 
])leased by some remark or action that 
would, no doubt, be promptly atoned for 
by a sincere apology, thus terminating the 
incident, the Japanese says nothing. He 
nurses his resentment, sometimes for 
years, until a fitting opportunity presents 
itself to avenge the real, or fancied, wound 
to his feelings by some particularly un- 
pleasant action directed against the Occi- 
dental, all unconscious of his offence. 

This unfortunate peculiarity of the 
Japanese character is the outcome of two 
main currents that run through the 
national temperament — the spirit of se- 
crecy, already alluded to, and the thirst 
for revenge. The latter, possibly due to 
the strain of Malay blood in the much- 
mixed Japanese race, is one of the chief 
stumbhng-blocks hindering the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, and has prevented 
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Buddhism, also a religion teaching meek- humble apology for the slight, however 
ness, from obtaining a complete hold on the unintentional — in fact, an attitude amount- 
people. In its petty forms, this spirit of ing to “ I do not know what I have done 
long-cherished spite is merely annoying ; to offend ; but, in any case, I own I am 
in its extreme manifestations it becomes in the wrong, and promise, with sincere 
exceedingly dangerous. apologies, not to offend again ; deal 

It may be thought that the admirable with me as you think ht,” would generally 
magnanimity displayed by the Japanese ensure the restoration of good relations, 
towards the vanquished in their wars provided the apology be sufficiently public 
with China and with Russia affords evi- to gratify the self-esteem of the Japanese, 
dence that the old spirit of revenge It is hardly to be expected that a 
is dying out. Unfortunately, it is as self-respecting Occidental would demean 
strong as ever, the explanation of the himself thus to atone for an error un- 
apparent anomaly being that, in both d j j consciously committed, 
cases, the foe was vanquished, and thus « «« » ® Japanese self-esteem has just 
became, according to the principles of been mentioned ; it often l)e- 

Japanese chivalry, an object for mercy comes insufferable arrogance, 

and compassion. As long as the opponent showing plainly, through a cloak of false 
resists, or refuses to surrender at the mercy modesty, “ the pride that apes humilit3^” 
of the conqueror, he is implacably at- This arrogance, disjdayed chieff^^ towards 
tacked ; the moment he has, metaphoric- foreigners, but also by Japanese in official 
ally speaking, grovelled and placed tlie jiositions towards their fellow-countrymen 
victor’s foot on his head, he is raised from of inferior rank, is intimately connected 
the ground and treated with the greatest with another national failing, excessive 
consideration. vanity. It is less noticeable amongst 

This applies not only to warfare, but sailors and soldiers than amongst civil 
to those incidents in civil life, already officials oi corres})onding rank, 
alluded to, in which a Japanese considers Minor failings of the Ja])anese are 
himself aggrieved, especially when the jealousy, envy of those who achievi' 
offender is a foreigner. In such cases, success, and. connected with these faults. 
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A STREET SCENE IN A VILLAGE OF OLD JAPAN 


a great love of gossi]) and a readiness to In the first case, the nudity is looked upon 
listen to slander, or to disseminate it. as quite natural ; in the second, as useless 

There are, finally, two charges to be and provocative of pruriency, 
examined that are frequently levelled at As to the commercial morality of the 
the Japanese by those who profess to Japanese, it is necessary to observe the 
know them well — the accusations ol great difference that exists between the 
immorality, sexual and commercial. The position, in this . respect, of Japanese 
first of these charges may be disposed of State institutions, financial and commercial 
by the statement that the Japanese are corporations, and firms of the 

about as moral in their sexual relations . first rank on the one hand, 

as the Latin nations of Europe, with the c^m^e^rcc great mass of traders 

advantage slightly in favour of the other. The Imperial 

Japanese. What has given them an evil J apanese Government, municipal corpora- 
repute in this respect is, probably, the tions, and the great financial institutions 
fact that they consider as natural, and and industrial and commercial associa- 
treat accordingly, Certain evils that the tions under State control (such as subsi- 
Northern Occidental peoples affect to dised steamship companies), have always 
ignore. The natural, simple life led by met their obligations with scrupulous 
the vast majority of Japanese pre- fidelity and are likely to continue to do so. 
disposes them to take a natural, sensible With them the national honour is con- 
view of matters that the less primitive sidered at stake; it is certain that the 
conditions of Western civilisation have last Japanese will part with his last 
Ja anese ™t)ued with an objectionable garment sooner thandrivolve the national 
Ideas^of significance. They see, for in- credit in disgrace by failure to meet the 
Modesty Stance, no harm in nudity nation’s engagetnents towards the foreign 
where it is unavoidable, as in creditor. 

bathing, or convenient, as in the perform- It is,- unfortunately, quite otherwise in 
ance of hard work in hot weather. A the case of the great bulk of the trading 
Japanese woman will feel no shame at being classes. There are, in Japan, a number of 
seen naked when entering or leaving the first-class firms, some of them established 
daily bath, but would strongly object to for centuries, whose reputation is above 
what she would consider the gross im- reproach; but between these and the 
modesty of exposing a considerable surface majority of the merchants a great gulf is 
of her body in Occidental evening dress, fixed. It must be remembered that, until 
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the beginning of the New Era, in the early unworthy to the classes swayed by the old 
’seventies of the nineteenth century, the knightly spirit. The evil effects, on a class 
trading community formed the lowest of as on an individual, of a bad reputation 
the four classes, then sharply and immut- and consequent public contempt have, 
ably divided one from the other, com- unfortunately, outlived the abolition of 
posing that part of the Japanese nation the old social divisions. The Japanese 
that had full civil rights (below merchants and bankers no longer form a 
them stood only the Eta, who separate and despised class; the gentry, 
carried on despised occupa- even members of the aristocracy, are 
ivitions involving contamination engaging every day more and more in 

by contact with dead bodies, human or financial, industrial and commercial ])ur- 
animal, and the outcast Hi-nin), suits, many of them with marked success, 

The nation was divided into Shi, the yet the old taint adheres to the bulk ol 
nobility and gentry, the military, scholarly the trading community, 
and administrative class; No, the agri- There arc, of course, many strictly 

culturists ; Ko, the craftsmen, with whom honourable dealers in Japan, even 
the artists were counted ; and Sho, the amongst the smaller tradespeople and 
traders, placed below farmers and handi- retailers. It is amongst the wholesale 
craftsmen as non-producers. merchants and the brokers that lapses 

The natural coasequence of this low from the straight path of commercial 
place in the social scale was a lack of self- integrity are still frequent, especially 
respect on the part of those engaged in in their dealings with foreigners. It 
commerce and finance that led them to is, unfortunately, still the case that an 
be unmindful of their good repute. Trade advantage gained over the foreigner, even 
and finance were looked upon by the - ^ , by the most shady methods, 

majority as occupations unworthy of a to Trick the looked upon as, in some 
gentleman and beneath the callings rorei£ner ^ nationa,! victory. I his 

of the peasant and the workman ; every deplorable point of view is 

trick was considered excusable when likely to prevail as long as Japanese 
practised by the merchant, whose whole nationalism exists in its extreme form, 
business was looked upon as a sort of The Japanese Government has, time 

warfare, in which cunning stratagem could after time, loudly proclaimed, by the 
be legitimately employed to the end of mouths of its statesmen at home, and 
personal gain, a purpose appearing most its representatives abroad, its desire to 
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facilitate, in every way, the introduction 
of foreign capital, the vital influence so 
urgently required for the realisation of 
Japan’s bold schemes of industrial and 
commercial development. Strange to say, 
this cordial invitation, though energetic- 
ally responded to by the capitalists of 
Europe, especially of Britain, and by those 
of America, has not, as yet, led 
apanese investment of any very 

a loaa considerable sums in Tapan- 

, ese enterprises, although, as is 

well-known, the Japanese Government 
has easily borrowed many millions sterling 
in London, New York and Paris, for 
purjioses of State. The chief obstacle to 
the investment on a large scale, of 
foreign cajiital in Japanese enterprises is 
to be found in the fact that, forgetting 
that capital is, after all, a commodity, 
therefore subject to the laws of supply 
and demand, the Japanese financial and 
industrial classes do not realise that the 
capitalist, being virtually the seller, con- 
trols the ])rice of his jiroperty. 

A mistaken impression appears to 
prevail in Jajian that foreign capital is 
ohliged to find an outlet in the Empire of 
the Rising Sun and must, therefore, 
submit to such conditions as may seem 
suitable to the Jai)anese and accept such 
security as the Ja))anese may deem 
sufficient. As long as this erroneous view 
obtains, there can be no considerable 
influx of foreign money into the coffers 
of Jaj)anese industrial and commercial 
concerns. Experience is proverbially the 
best teacher; the dearth of funds that is 
certain to follow, in due time, the abnormal 


and feverish activity which is animating 
J apanese economic conditions, immediately 
after the successful issue of the great 
struggle with Russia, will undoubtedly 
induce a more reasonable appreciation of 
the circumstances. Once the Japanese 
have been taught by experience that they 
must regulate their demands by the lowest 


The Social 
Qualities of 
the Japaaese 


terms considered acceptable 
by the foreign holders of 
capital, a vast and profitable 
field will lie before those 


Occidental capitalists who have the ad- 
vantage of expert advice in their selection 
of Japanese investments. 

As a general rule, it may be stated that 
intercourse with the people of J apan 
leaves Occidentals very favourably im- 
pressed with the social qualities of' the 
inhabitants of the island empire. Their 
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exquisite courtesy, their gentle manners, 
and the thousand ways in which they 
demonstrate that kindness of heart that 
lubricates the wheels of life’s machinery 
all tend to make ordinary, everyday 
relations with Japanese a delightful ex- 
perience. It is only when the more 
serious aspects of life are approached that 
the Occidental begins to feel the wide 
divergence between his point of view, in 
nearly every important matter, and that 
of the Japanese.* 

It is exceedingly difficult to specify 
with exactitude the particular feature 
of the Japanese character which lies 
at the root of the unfortunate fact 
that nearly all Occidentals who have 
had serious dealings with the people of 
Dai Nippon have emerged from their 
experience exasperated and often dis- 
gusted. It is probable that want of 
candour is the trait that acts as the 


sharpest irritant, for it must be confessed 
that frankness, so highly prized by 
Occidentals, especially by those of the 
nations that “ push the world along,” is 
neither appreciated at its true value nor 


Courtesy 
of the 
Japanese 


generally practised by the J apa- 
nese. The very nature of their 
elaborate courtesy makes them 
shrink from that bluff frank- 


ness which obtains amongst Occidentals 
on a footing of intimate friendship. Even 
the Japanese mode of speech is a 
hindrance to direct statement of fact ; 


a Japanese, asked if he has ever been in 
England, will reply, in his own tongue, 
‘‘Yes,” and, after a pause, ‘‘ I have never 
visited England.” He would not deem it 
polite to shock his questioner by a direct 
negative ! 

Another peculiarity of the Japanese 
character, that is apt to loom large in 
Occidental eyes as a grave national 
failing, is the lack of the spirit of grati- 
tude, as it is understood by the white 
races. The Japanese have, hitherto, never 
failed to deal out fair measure, according 
to the letter of the contract, to the 


numerous Occidentals whom they have 
employed, as advisers and instructors, in 
adapting Western civilisation to the 
material needs of their re-organised 
empire; their labours, as well as those 
of friends of Japan who have rendered 
voluntary, unpaid services, have also been 
recognised by the bestowal of marks of 
Imperial favour ; but it is doubtful whether 
a real feeling of what we term gratitude 




THE AMAZING SUICIDE: A GHASTLY FACT IN THE LIFE OF OLD JAPAN ^ • m r * 

This picture represents the Japanese custom of “ Hara-kiri,” or disembowelment, known also as "Seppuku,” or self-immolation, the form of suicide w^hich was the pni^egre of gentry 
in Old Japan instead of death at the hands of the executioner. Instances of this ghastly act occurred frequently during the Russo-Japanese war, Japanese destroymg themsclvp rather than 
surrender The standing figure in the picture i.s the best friend of the man about to die, acting as his kai-shaku. or second, ready to strike off his head on receivmg the sign from the dymg man. 
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has ever entered the hearts of the nation 
towards the many distinguished men who 
have given of their best to assist in the 
making of New Japan, or to spread a 
knowledge of its greatness. This doubt does 
not apply to the Navy and Army; those 
gallant forces, keeping the sacred fire of 
chivalry alight, show dee|) gratitude 1o 

the British - - - 

sailors and 
/European sol- 
diers — French 
and, a f t e ]* 
t l i e in , ( i e r - 
mans — who in- 
structed them 
in the modern 
art of war. 

S y m p a thy 
with their as- 
])irations is, of 
course, cordi- 
ally welcomed 
from every 

quarter by the ‘ Japanese^ o 

I a})anesc ; they 

are delighted to receive help of any kind 
from Occidental friends at such times as, 
in their view, render such assistance or 
sympathy necessary. When the occasion 
has passed, and they feel independent of 
foreign support, they not only cease to 
make any effort to attract, but take no 
pains to conceal their indifference to it. 
This attitude, induced by the severely 
jiractical nature of their })olicy, is repug- 
nant to Occidental feeling, and has caused 
the accusation to be brought against the 
Japanese that they treat their foreign 
friends “like lemons, to be thrown away 
once the juice has been squeezed out of 
them.” 

This course of conduct should not be 
judged too harshly ; it should be remem- 
bered that such a proud, hypersensitive 
nation is ever desirous of displaying its 
independence, and is consequently averse 
tc appearing to solicit help or sympathy 
from the outside. A gifted Frenchman, 
a true friend of Japan, the late Felix 
R6gamey, several of whose spirited pictures 
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of Japan are reproduced in this History, 
and who chd much to gain sympathy 
for that country amongst his compatriots 
at a time when they were little inclined 
to extend it, said to the writer : “ It would, 
indeed, be a pleasure to help the Japanese, 
but they will not let one help them.” 
It is noticeable that this coolness to- 

wards foreign 

sympathy i s 
usually coinci- 
dent with a 
period of na- 
tional elation, 
consequent on 
the victory of 
Japanese arms, 
or the obtain- 
, ing of some 
■ ■ solid advan- 
^ 5 tage by Japan- 
|>j ese diplomacy. 
Reviewing 
j impartially the 

THE MIDDLE CLASS 

the Japanese national cliaracter, one must 
come to the comforting conclusion that its 
faults are likely to disap]>ear, or, at least, 
to be considerably attenuated in the future, 
as Japan enters more and more into the 
active life of the family of nations. The 
pressure of the public opinion of the 
vast majority of civilised mankind must 
exercise a beneficial influence in bring- 
ing the Japanese gradually into line 
with ourselves where the points of view 
are still too widely divergent to admit 
of cordial co-operation between them 
and Occidentals. The virtues now pre- 
eminently Japanese may, indeed probably 
will, sufler to- a certain extent in the 
]:)rocess ; it is the writer’s firm conviction 
that enough of them will remain to 
enable the Japanese to accomplish the 
glorious destiny towards which they are 
marching. Their patriotism, their valour, 
their thoroughness, their wisdom in 
matters of national moment, are of the 
virtues that make nations great. 

Arthur Diosy 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF OLD JAPAN; AT THE COURT OF THE SHOGUN, BEFORE THE RESTORATION OF THE MIKADOS 
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OLD JAPAN 


THE MAKING AND SHAPING OF THE NATION 

ITS PEOPLE, RULERS, AND INSTITUTIONS 

BY MAX VON BRANDT 


O UR information concerning the earliest 
inhabitants of Japan is alike scanty 
and unreliable. At different spots in Yezo 
and the Kurile Islands excavations are 
found from three to six feet deep, with a 
length or diameter of fifteen to twenty feet ; 
these lie in grou])s, numbering as many as 
one thousand, and are attributed by the 
Ainos to a people called Koro-pok-guru, 
meaning “ people having excavations/’ 
or “ cave-dwellers,” or to the Ko-bito 
(dwarfs), who are said to have inhabited 
the island before the Ainos and to have 
been exterminated by them. These holes 
were probably covered with a roofing of 
branches on which earth was laid. 
Excavations in their neighbourhood have 
brought to light potsherds and stone 
arrows, a fact which is the more remark- 
able, as the Aino seem never to have 
learnt the art of 
making pottery, 
which they do not 
even now possess. 

On the other hand, 
a few centuries ago 
they made use ol 
stone arrowheads ; 
these were later re- 
placed by points of 
bamboo, which are 
both more easily 
made and better 
suited to hold the 
poison which they 
employ in hunting. 

Nothing is known 
as to the origin of the 
Koro - pok - guru or 
of the Ainos ; appa- 
rently both peoples 
immigrated frpni the 


north at an early period ; the Ainos at any 
rate advanced as far as the northern half 
of Hondo, and perhaps even farther south. 
Some authorities consider the Ainos a Mon- 
golian, others a Polynesian, people. Dr. E. 
Baelz places them among the Caucasian 
races, and believes them to have been re- 
lated to the Mujiks, the peasants of Great 
Russia ; the resemblance, at any rate in 
advanced years, is certainly remarkable. 
In this case we must consider the Ainos 
as members of a greater continental race, 
which migrated to Japan in prehistoric 
times and was gradually driven further 
northward by later arrivals, ultimately 
crossing into Yezo by the Tsugaru Strait. 
There are probably twenty thousand of 
them in Yezo, the southern part of Sak- 
halin, and in the Kurile Islands. Where 
their race has maintained its ])urity, 
their civilisation is 
scarcely higher than 
it was at the time 
when they first came 
in contact with the 
Japanese. 

The origin of the 
J apanese is also 
wrapped in mystery. 
The attempt to 
solve the problem 
from the anthro- 
pological side, 
and to consider 
the modern Japan- 
ese as a mixed 
people consisting 
of Ainos, Korean, 
Chinese, and 
Malayo-Chi nese 
elements may be 
said to liave been 
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JAPAN IN THE FIFTH CENTURY 
The map shows the land (in white) still inhabited by the 
Ainos, descendants of the original inhabitants of Japan. 
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successful, in so far as all these races have 
undoubtedly contributed to the formation 
of the nationality now inhabiting Japan ; 
but no proof has been brought forward 
to show to which of these races the main 
body of those immigrants belonged, who 
probably made their way into Japan long 
l)efore the sev^enth century b.c. 

Ethnological comparisons promise better 
results. The practice of soothsaying by 
means of the shoulder-blade of a slaugh- 
tered animal, and that of send- 
Bvriar horses and servants to ac- 

^ company a dead prince, who 

were not killed and buried with 
him, but were partly buried in an upright 
}X)stur-i round the grave mound to serve 
as a living fence — these seem to have 
been Japanese customs from a very early 
antiquity. For pur})oses of soothsaying 
they used the shoulder-blades of the stag ; 
the sheep, which is usually employed for 
this purpose in Northern Asia, is not 
found in Japan. 

Concerning their burial customs, the 
chronicle known as the Nihongi speaks 
as follows : “ The brother of the Emperor 
Suinin [29 b.c.- 
70 A.D.] died and 
was buried at 
Musa. All those 
who had been in 
liis personal ser- 
\’ice were gather- 
ed together and 
were buried alive 
in an upright 
position around 
his barrow. They 
did not die for 
many days, but 
wept and bewail- 
ed day and night. 

At length they 
died and became 
putrid. Dogs and 
crows came to- 
gether and ate 
them up.” The 
emperor, who 
had listened to 

the lamentations,- a family of i 

ordered the aboli- ® 

tion of this custom ; and it is said that from 
the year 3 a.d. clay figures instead of human 
beings were buried in or about the barrows. 
Pieces of these figures are constantly found 
at the present day. However, this ordinance 
was frequently disregarded. Thus the 
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A FAMILY OF AINOS AT HOME 
The Ainos are the earliest people of whom there is any trace in Japan. 


Chinese annals of the Wei dynasty stated 
that, on the death of the Empress Regent 
Himeko (Jingo Kogo, according to the Jap- 
anese lists), in the year 247 a.d., a large 
mound was piled above her grave, and 
more than a thousand of her male and 
female servants followed her in death. 

It is indeed difficult to eradicate 
cu.stoms which have become part and 
parcel of the national life, as is the 
ca.se when the unwilling sacrifice has 
n . become voluntary in the course 

centuries and is considered 

an honourable duty. In the 
Mourning ^ ^ Mikado 

issued an order for the cessation of all 
these customs — namely, suicide or the 
murder of others for the purpose of 
sharing the fate of the deceased, the 
killing of his horses, the burying of 
treasure for the benefit of the dead, the 
cutting short the hair, stabbing in the 
thigh, or loud wailing on the part of 
mourners ; yet almost a thousand years 
later we find lyeyasu obliged to forbid the 
Samurai to kill or mutilate themselves 
upon their master’s grave. Both of these 

customs, divina- 
tion by shoulder- 
bones and the 
slaughter of ser- 
vants at their 
master's grave, 
are undoubtedly 
of North Asiatic 
or Tartar origin. 
They also existed 
in China. Con- 
fucius mentions 
the second o f 
these customs as 
belonging to an- 
tiquity, as also 
the substitution 
of wooden figures 
for human sacri- 
fices ; and the last 
known example 
occurs in the time 
of the present 
Manchu dynasty 

NOS AT HOME after Kanghsi’s 

whom therelsanytrawm Japan. of the 

throne (1662). They are to be retraced to 
the influence of Tartar dynasties. More- 
over, the obscene character of a part of the 
Shinto mythology and the popular phallic 
worship, which was practised without 
goncealment in Japan so recently as i860, 




TYPES OF JAPANESE AND THE PEOPLES FROM WHOM THEY HAVE PROBABLY DEVELOPED 
It is probable that the Japanese nation has evolved from a mixed people, consisting of Ainos, Koreans, Chinese, and 
Malayans. The types of these races, compared with Japanese as above, impress this probability upon the observer. 


and still exists (1907), less openly, are evi- 
dences in favour of a Tartar- Shamanist 
origin. Finally, it is important to observe 
that the earliest events of importance in 
Shinto mythology are laid not in Kyushu, 
which would be evidence in favour of an 
immigration from the west or south, but in 
Izumo, Yamato, and Setsu, thus pointing to 
a migration from the north. According to 
Chinese annalists, Korea was conquered and 
civilised by a member of their Shan dynasty, 
Kit-sze, on the fall of that dynasty, 1122 
B.c. ; therefore the migration from Korea to 
Japan must have taken place before that 
date, as the immigrants in question had cer- 
tainly never come in contact with Chinese 
civilisation. It is, however, quite possible 
that this migration may have 
started from one of the Man- 


Ancient 
Immigration 
from Korea 


churian states (for example, 
Funu) lying to the north of 
Korea. According to Chinese sources 
of information the inhabitants of these 
districts seem to have had many ideas 
and customs corresponding to those of 
Old Japan. In that case, old Engelbert 
Kampfer was correct when he wrote in 
1712: “ Strangers from Datz, or Tartary, 
have long lain concealed in J apan under a 
name of doubtful meahing, and, scattered 
about the provinces, lived the wild life of 
fish-eaters.^* 


It is hardly within our scope to detail, 
and it would be unprofitable to sum- 
marise, the extravagances of the Japanese 
accounts of the cosmogony, the evolution 
of the world out of chaos, the union of 


one of the Sons of the gods with the 
daughter of the first man and woman, 
the immigration, so to speak, of gods and 
the rule of demigods on the earth. 

Myth may be regarded as beginning to 
merge in historical fact with the rule of 
the last lord of divine birth, Kamu-Y amato- 
Iwar^-Biko, the youngest son of the last 
terrestrial spirit and the daughter of the 
dragon-god Riyo-siu, whom Japanese ex- 
positors regard as a ruler of the Loo-choo 
Islands. In the year 667 b.c., at the age of 
forty-five, he advances with his three 
brothers to conquer the whole kingdom 
of Japan. He first subdues Tsukushi (the 
modern Chikuzen and Chikugo), then 
Kibi (that is, the provinces of Bizen, 
Bitchu, and Bingo) in Kyushu, and also 
Aki in Hondo. After three years of pre- 
paration for a further campaign he sails 
along the coast with his fleet to Naniwa 
(Osaka), where he lands. However, at 
Kusagesaka in Yamato and at Kumano, in 
the province of Kii, he is beaten, and is 
obliged to retire to his fleet. He loses the 
greater part of his ships in a storm ; the 
remainder are saved only by the 
A Great devotion of two of his brothers , 
egen ary themselves into the 

* ® sea to appease the anger of the 
gods. With fresh troops he returns to 
Yamato, and in the year 660 b.c. subdues 
the independent petty * chiefs, partly by 
treachery, his supremacy being established 
by the surrender of the tokens of 
empire — the sword, mirror, and insignia, 
which had hitherto been in different 
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THE AINO PEOPLE, THE EARLIEST KNOWN INHABITANTS OF JAPAN, IN THEIR HOME ENVIRONMENT 
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hands. He builds his residence, half 
palace and half temple (that is, house 
for ancestors) on the mountain Uji in 
Yamato, and hands over the government 
of the kingdom to four Ministers, one 
of whom becomes the ancestor of the 
famous family of the Fujiwara. The first 
“heavenly king” of Japan is known by 
the name of Jimmu, vSpirit of War, 
which was given him afte * his death ; 
so run the Japanese narratives. 

If there be any substratum- of reality 
in these traditions, it probably consists 
in the fact that the main settlement of 
the immigrants was situated in the 
provinces of Izumi, Yamato and Setsu, 
which were united at a later period 
with Yamashiro and Ka- 
wachi, and formed the 
Gokinai (the five original 
provinces), which was the 
central part of the king- 
dom. From this centre 
the advance to the con- 
quest of the western and 
southern districts was 
made. J immu’s expedi- 
tion was probably under- 
taken to enforce the 
recognition of actual or 
putative rights which had 
existed at an earlier 
])eriod ; he is said to have 
married the daughter of 
the ruler of Izumi. The 
struggles appear to have 
been fought out between 
members of the same clan. 

Whether the Taker u, who 
are mentioned later as 
inhabiting Kyushu, are 
to be identified with 
the Kumaso, whether 
they were members of the immigrant 
hosts, whether and how far they were 
commingled with th'6 Malay-Chines6 or 
Korean nationalities, are problems in- 
soluble at the moment. 

According to Japanese sources of infor- 
mation the first Korean immigration 
is said to have taken place in 59 a.d. ; 
- , however, embassies from Korea 

apans seem to have arrived in the 

witt'Kor'ea country as early as 33 B.c. In 
the north-east the Ainos were 
the only enemies with whom the immi- 
grants had to contend, although their 
opponents in that direction are mentioned 
' under different names. 


Japan's 

Oldest 

History 



INVENTOR OF JAPANESE WRITING 

Until the sixth century the Japanese had no 
system of writing, and from then to the ninth 
century they used Chinese. In the ninth cen- 
tury Kobo Daishi invented syllabic writing. 
He is here shown as a Buddhist saint, holding 
a thunderbolt, symbol of priestly authority. 


The great obstacle to the proper compre- 
hension and narration of early Japanese 
history is the fact that native historical 
records are entirely wanting until the eighth 
century a.d. Until the sixth 
century a.d. the Japanese 
possessed no system of writ- 
ing of any kind, and from that 
period until the invention of the Katakana 
syllabic scrij)t in the ninth century they 
used nothing but the Chinese characters. 

The oldest piece of historical writing 
extant, the Kojiki, the ” book of old tra- 
ditions,” was completed in the years 711 
and 712 ; two older works, apparently 
time between the years 620 and 681, 
have been lost. The Kojiki contains 
the history of the 
creation, of the gods 
and heroes, and of the 
Mikados, up to the year 
628 A.D. ; it was printed 
for the first time between 
1624 and 1642. The next 
work in point of age, the 
Nihongi, “ Chronicles of 
Japan,” belongs to the 
year 720 a.d., and treats 
of the same subject- 
matter as the Kojiki, ex- 
cept that it carries the 
annals of the emperors 
to 690. 

For this reason, apart 
from the fact that 
Chinese, Korean, Budd- 
hist, and Confucian in- 
fluences are very strongly 
marked, these books can 
only be used with the 
utmost caution. The lists 
of rulers given by them 
often fail to correspond 
with those contained in Chinese works 
upon the subject — for example, that of 
Matuanlin. Moreover, they obviously bear 
the stamp of improbability. For instance, 
they relate that J immu reached the age of 
127 years, and that among his first sixteen 
successors, the last of whom died 399 a.d., 
thirteen lived more than 100 years ; 
one of them, Suinin, the Solon of 
Japanese history, lived 141 years, and 
ruled for 99 of them ! Moreover, the long 
line of the Mikados — the ruling Mikado 
Mutsuhito, is the one hundred and twenty- 
third — does not continue in direct suc- 
cession according to our ideas, but, as 
even Japanese accounts admit, is broken 
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by seven empresses and many adopted 
children. 

Where contemporary Chinese and 
Korean accounts exist side by side — 
and this is constantly the case in the 
histories of the individual dynasties and 
states of these countries — the J apanese 
versions usually appear wholly untrust- 
worthy. For instance, as re- 
_ * gards the Empress J ingo Kogo 

Jin*^6*** (201-269) and her rejwted 

successful conquest in 202 of 
Shiraki in Korea, the account given by the 
writer of the Nihongi is adorned with 
impossible extravagances. 

Apart from all the evidence against any 
historical foundation to the narrative 
(such as the mention of names which can 
be proved not to have existed at that 
period), the Chinese and Korean annalists 
mention Japanese attacks against Silla 
only in the years 209, 233, and 249. 
The first was a wholly unimportant event, 
while in the two latter the Japanese were 
defeated with heavy losses in ships and 
troops. The annals of the Chinese Wei 
dynasty of the year 247 mention the death 
of the Queen Himeko — that is, Jingo 
Kogo — and relate that, after the outbreak 
of a civil war in which 100,000 persons 
were killed, a girl of thirteem years of age 
succeeded to the throne. ^This is a far 
more probable account than.the story that 
Jingo Kogo reigned 68 years after her 
consort's death. 

Influenced by these and similar dis- 
crepancies between the Chinese and Korean 
historians on the one hand and the 
Japanese upon the other, W. G. Aston has 
declared his conviction that the Japanese 
narratives are unworthy of credence, not 
only up to 400 and 500 A.D., but also during 
the sixth century of our era. He considers 
that the first demonstrably historical event 
in Japanese chronology occurs in the year 
461 A.D. Japanese history properly so 
called does not begin before 
Introduction ^ ^ introduction 

of Chinese ''r • i- x* -a 

.. of Chinese civilisation into 
Civilisation t 1 ^ ^ 

Japan took place 120 years 

later than the date given by the J apanese to 
that event — in 397 a.d., instead of 277 a.d. 

Modern J apanese criticism has also 
declared against the credibility of the 
Nihongi. In 1889, Tachibana Riohei col- 
lected a large number of instances showing 
the unreliable character of the work. 
According to the Nihongi, Yamato Dake, 
the national hero of the Japanese, died in 
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the forty-third year of the Em|)eror 
Keik6 — that is, 114 a.d. — but his son 
Tsinai, according to the same authority, 
was born in the nineteenth year of the reign 
of Seimu (150) — that is, thirty-six years 
after his father's death. Prince Oho-usu- 
no-mikoto was the twin-brother of Yamato 
Dake ; the latter was aged sixteen when 
he took the field against the Kumaso in 
98 A.D., so that the brothers must have 
been born in 83 a.d. But the Nihongi 
informs us that Prince Oho ill-treated a 
nobleman’s daughter in the year 75 — 
that is, eight years before his birth. A 
large number of similar discrepancies have 
been collected. 

Consequently, to reconstruct Japanese 
history from the foundation of the 
empire (660 B.c.) to the introduction of 
Buddhism, we are forced to restrict our- 
selves to such information as can be 
checked and corrected by accounts other 
than Japanese. These latter are, at best, 
nothing but a ])atchwork of incredible 
traditions arbitrarily put together, appar- 
ently with the object of providing Some 
support for the claims which the ruling 
dynasty advanced at a later 
r'k*'** ^ period. Hence there can be no 
p *"^*!i* possible doubt that the three 
® original settlements of the 
immigrants, Yamato, Izumi, and Tsu- 
kashi (Northern Kyushu), existed inde- 
pendently of one another long after 
the time of Jimmu. In the annals of 
the Han dynasty of China (25-220 a.d.) 
mention is made of Japanese embassies 
which could only have been sent out by 
petty princes. The Chinese records com- 
piled by Matuanlin in the thirteenth 
century show how low was the stage of 
Japanese development at the time when 
these accounts were written. 

The annals of the later Han, referring to 
Japan, say that there was a mountainous 
island to the south-east of Korea, divided 
into more than a hundred districts. After 
the conquest of Korea by Wuti (140-86 
B.c.) thirty- two of these tribes, who called 
their hereditary rulers kings, are said to 
have entered into communication by 
messenger with the authorities of the Han. 
The ruler of “ Great Wo ” (Japan) resided 
in Yamato, and the customs of the people 
were similar to those of the Chinese province 
of Chekiang (600 miles away), which lay 
opposite to Wo. The soil was suitable for the 
cultivation of corn, hemp, and mulberry- 
trees. The people understood the art of 
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weaving. The country produced w^hite 
pearls and green nephrite. In the moun- 
tains there was cinnabar. The climate was 
mild, and vegetables could be cultivated 
both in winter and summer. They had no 
oxen, horses, tigers, leopards, or magpies. 
Their soldiers carried spears and shields, 
bows and arrows of wood, the points in 
many cases being made of bone. The 
men tattooed their faces and bodies with 
designs. Difference of rank was denoted 
by the size and j)osition of these designs. 

I'he clothes of the men wert' fastened 
crossways by knots, and consisted of one 
piece of material. The women bound up 
their hair in a knot, and their dress 
resembled Chinese clothes of the thick- 
ness of one piece ; these they drew over 
their heads. - They used red and purple 
colours to besmear their bodies as the 
Chinese used rice-powder. They had forts 
and houses protected with palisading. 
The father and mother, and the elder and 
younger brothers of a family, lived apart, 
but when they came together no difference 
was made between the sexes. They took 
up their food in their hands, but laid it 
upon plates of bamboo and 
I wooden dishes. They all went 
Peo ^ barefoot. Reverence was paid 
eop e& crouching low. They were 

very fond of strong drink. They were a 
long-lived race, and people a hundred years 
old were constantly met with. The women 
were more numerous than the men. All 
men of high rank had four or five wives, 
others two or three. The wives were 
faithful and not jealous. Theft was un- 
known and litigation extremely rare. 

The wives and children of criminals were 
confiscated, and for grave offences the 
criminars family were destroyed. Mourning 
lasted only ten days ; during that period 
the members of the family wept and 
lamented, while their friends came, sang, 
danced, and made music. They practised 
soothsaying by burning bones over the 
fire, and thereby pre-determining good 
or evil fortune. They appointed one man 
who was known as the public mourner ; 
he was not allowed to comb his hair, to 
wash, to eat meat, or to approach any 
woman. If they, the survivors, were 
prosperous, they made him valuable 
presents ; but if misfortune came upon 
them, they blamed the “ mourner ” for 
having broken his vows, and all joined in 
killing him, a custom the existence of 
which is confirmed by Japanese sources. 


Further on we are told that “between 
147 and 190, Wo was in a state of great 
confusion, and civil wars continued for 
many years, during which period there was 
no ruler. Then a woman, Pimihu (Himeko), 
appeared. She was old and unmarried, 
and had devoted herself to the arts of 
magic, so that she was able to deceive the 
A Queen The people agreed to 

recognise her as queen. 

who wht a - ^ ^ 


She 


Sorceress 


had 1,000 male servants ; but 
few saw her face, except one 
man, who brought her meals and main- 
tained communication with her. She lived 
in a palace of airy rooms, which was sur- 
rounded by a palisade and protected by a 
guard of soldiers.” 

From the third century a.d. we have 
constant references to embassies from 
Japan to China bringing presents (tribute) 
and seeking grants of titles and seals. 
Many of such mentions may have been 
inspired by Chinese vanity alone ; none 
the less, it is quite possible that the half- 
barbarian Japanese of that age may have 
been flattered by the conferment of such 
outward distinctions, although their de- 
scendants naturally deny the dependency 
of their country upon China. Traces of a 
certain degree of dependency are to be 
found until the period of the great Mongol 
invasion of 1370-1380. 

From the last century b.c. closer and 
more constant connections subsisted be- 
tween Japan and the states in the 
south of the Korean peninsula. It is 
not easy to distinguish the character or 
results of the various embassies, incur- 
sions, and larger expeditions undertaken 
by the State or by individuals ; at any 
rate, many of the hostile descents of the 
Japanese upon the Korean seaboard of 
which we hear were made as often for 
piratical purposes as to support one or 
other of the political parties in Korea. 

The Japanese State was too loosely 
organised at that period to have provided 
the impulse to each one of 
ctunese these diflerent movements, 
and Japanese ^ ^ Parker, who has made 
a orea ^ Special study of the relations 

of China and Japan with Korea, says on this 
point : “ The Chinese twice overran Korea, 
once in the third century B.C. and once in 
the seventh century a.d. In both cases 
their |:>ersonal government was of short 
duration, and their viceroyalty never 
extended over the northern half, and for 
some time not even beyond the mountain 
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THE CEREMONY OF WORSHIPPING THE IMPERIAL ANCESTORS IN JAPAN 
The worship of their common ancestor was the bond of union within each tribe in Old Japan. Each tribe, 
with its chief, formed a self-contained whole, the Emperor’s tribe being the most numerous and powerful The 
Imperial ancestors were worshipped by the tribe as a whole, the custom being attributed to Confucian influences. 

range which divides the northern half under the Emperor Keiko (71-130 A.D.). 
into eastern and western portions. The His son Yamato Dak6, the warrior 
Japanese never set foot in that part of prince, carried the fame of the Japanese 
Korea which was actually under Chinese arms, though certainly only for a time, 
influence, except during a few months in into the mountain district of Nikko, 
the time of Hideyoshi at the end of the north of the modern capital, Tokio. 
sixteenth century. They never really In other respects, the records are con- 
subdued any part of Korea. It is, how- . fined to accounts of the gradual 
ever, possible that scattered remnants of ^ development of 

the Japanese race may have existed in the interior, which is naturally 

the extreme south of the peninsula ® ascribed to the enterprise of 

during the first century a.d. There is no individual emperors. Sujin, the tenth 
doubt that Japanese influence was strong emperor (97-30 is said to have 

in the south-western parts until the second constructed the first aqueduct for tbe 
Chinese invasion. At a later time they irrigation of rice fields. His successor, 
were mere pirates, until Hideyoshi vSuinin (29 B.C.-70 a.d.), continued the 
conceived the idea of attacking China work, and extended it by making canals ; 
by way of Korea. On the other hand, the he is also said to have encouraged 
Japanese from the earliest to the latest the national god worship. He seems also 
periods seemed to have possessed a settle- to have been the first to introduce a 
_ ment in the extreme south of system of taxation, a reform of which the 

. . Korea, or at Fusan.’' Japanese chief object was to provide funds for reli- 
CW*** ^ records mention many battles gious worship. Under the twelfth Mikado, 
with the Kumaso in Kyushu, Seimu (131-190), an expedition against 
wlUyO were either invaded and attacked the Aino of the East took place, and under 
in 'their own country, or themselves the fifteenth, the Empress Jing5 K5go 
invadkd and overran the western pro- (201-269), occurred the fabulous voyage 
vinces Npf the main island. The first to Korea. Her son Ojin, of whom she is 
battles gainst these eastern neighbours said to have been pregnant at the time, 
are those \nientioned as having occijrred and who for that reason has since been 
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worshipp)ed as the god of war (Hachiman) Such tribal unions increase to a remarkable 
succeeded her (270-310), and is reported degree the stability and permanence of the 
to have paid special attention to trade body politic in which they pass the first 
and manufactures, teachers of which he stages of their constitutional development, 
brought over from Korea. His successors in J apan each tribe with its chief formed 
imitated his example, and thus we reach a self - contained whole, the 

the epoch of the introduction, through I*'.® , Emperor’s tribe, under his 
Korea, of Chinese civilisation into Japan, personal leadership, being the 

although many of the statements upon this most numerous and powerful, 

subject must be considerably post-dated. The worship of their common ancestor 
During the whole of this period the was the bond of union within each 
immigrants seern to have been in no very individual tribe, and the worship of the 
close relations with the Emperor. Fukuda sun-goddess formed the tie between the 
Tokuzo connects these “ Yamato ” even Imperial and the other tribes. The 
during their earliest period by the fusion creation of fresh tribes, especially of 
of three subordinate tribes — the “ descend- prisoners of war, slaves, and servants 
ants of heaven ” (Tenson), the “ heavenly or craftsmen attached to the Imperial 
deities” (Tenjin), and the earthly deities Court, seems to have been a privilege of the 
(Chiji) standing in different degrees of re- Emperor, who was thus able to increase 
lationship to the sun-goddess. But here he the strength of his household troops. 

The Growth probably describing the It seems that originally within the 
of the results of later developments; tribe, while it was yet small, the pro- 
Priesthood distinctions do not usually ducts of hunting, fishing, and agricul- 
become manifest until the ture were held in common, and that 
necessity is apparent for sharper lines of ultimately there was community of all 
demarcation between the upper and lower acquisitions. The tribe could also enter 
grades of society, and this can hardly have into external relations without losing its 
been imperative at the stage of development corporate character, appearing in some 
reached by the immigrants about 660 b.c. respects as a legal personality. Certain 
The development of the priesthood offices belonged to the tribe, and were 
must also have been a very slow process, hereditary in it : the man followed the 
even according to the Japanese reports, woman into her tribe, to which also the 
The more pronounced ancestor- worship children belonged. The power of the head 
with which were connected the more of the tril)e over the members was very 
definite distinctions of social rank may considerable, but, on the other hand, the 
be ascribed to later (Confucian) influences, relations of individual Uji to the Imperial 
1 his much is certain, that the race which tribe seem to have been very 

had the upper hand in Central J apan — ” * ® * loose. They consisted chiefly in 

the power of the “Yamato” scarcely the recognition of the Emperor 

reached beyond this region — was com- * as high-priest for the worship 

})osed of a large number of tribes (Uji), of the common ancestral goddess, as war- 
each of which had originated in a single lord, as the representative of the common 
family. Both in J apan and China we find interests abroad, and as chief judge to 
the same course of development which decide disputes between the different 
was followed in Greece, Rome, Germany, tribes. The Emperor had no right over 
and among the North American Indians, their land or property. 
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THE ATTEMPTED INVASION OF JAPAN, IN 1281, BY THE MONGOL ARMADA WITH A HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
The Japanese annals are full of stories of the destruction of the Mongol Armada. The truth appears to be that a fleet of from 3,000 to 4,000 sails, carrying 100,000 warriois Crom 
China and Korea, was almost entirely destroyed by a typhoon, and that the Japanese then made an end, without any loss to themselves, of such of the crews and troops as had been saved. 




ORGANISATION OF THE EMPIRE & WARS OF 

GREAT FAAILIES 

RISE OF THE SAMURAI AND THE SHOGUNATE 


I F the J apanese annals are to be believed, 
Jimmu, immediately after the founda- 
tion of the empire, handed over the govern- 
ment to four Ministers, one of whom was 
an ancestor of the family of Fujiwara. 
In this piece of information we may prob- 
ab’y recognise nothing more than ai desire, 
formulated by this powerful family some 
fifteen hundred years later, to justify 
their actual predominance by reference to 
an ant quity as remote as possible. 

In reality, the true state of affairs for a 
long period must have been that the supreme 
chieftains of the victorious tribe found them- 
selves obliged to defend and to extend their 
tottering supremacy as best they could. 
As the emperors attempted to strengthen 
the forces under their control, so also did 
the chieftains of other tribes (Uji). Conflicts 
can be shown to have been waged in the 
course of cen- 
turies between 
the emperor and 
unruly Uji chiefs, 
which were gene- 
rally decided by 
the interference 
of other chiefs 
in favour of one 
or other of the 
contending 
parties, and not 
always in favour 
of the rightful 
superior. Such 
struggles con- 
stantly broke out 
over questions 
concerning the 
succession to the 
throne, for it was 
not until the reign 
of Kwammu 
(782-806) that 
the right of 
primogeniture 


was asserted, and it was some time before 
it advanced from the tlieoretical to the 
practical stage. 

These continual contests for power and 
supremacy involved the downfall of the 
old tribal system. The ultimate causes 
of the change are to be found in the 
increase of the population and conse- 
quently of the members of the individual 
tribes, and also in the increased necessity 
for labour to provide sustenance for in- 
dividuals, resulting in the abandonment 
of fishing and hunting for agriculture. 
The rise of the family and of the individual 
within the tribe gradually made itself 
felt as a danger both to the uj)per and to 
the lower strata of society : to the upper, 
because the Uji system, in the event of a 
rapid increase in the members of the tribe, 
placed these numbers at the immediate 

disposal of a 
vassal anxious 
to create dis- 
turbance ; to the 
lower, because 
the tribe was 
no longer able 
to provide foi' 
the welfare of its 
members. 

The Chinese 
c o n s t i t u t i o n 
offered a solution 
of these difficul- 
ties, on which 
the Emperor or 
his councillors 
gladly seized. In 
the great neigh- 
bour empire the 
monarch’s ])erson 
was una])proach- 
able to the mass 
of the popula- 
tion. He ruled 
by means of his 
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A JAPANESE EMPEROR OF EARLY TIMES 
A t3rpical representation from a drawing: by a native artist. 
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antiquity, the division of the arable land, 
all of which henceforward belonged to 
the em})eror, into temporary family hold- 
ings (on leases of six or twelve years). 
The size of these was proportioned to that 
of the families that held them, and rent 
was pa d in the form of produce and of 
labour services. Forest, moorland, etc., 
remained common property. 
« ® If the peasant brought fresh 

ruA i”* ° Isiud under cultivation, he had 
the right of usufruct for a 
conside able period free of taxation, and 
this right he could even sell to others with 
the consent of the authorities. 

At a later period this system of land 
tenure became the basis for the formation 
of the feudal state ; at that time the 
territoria' lords claimed to stand in the 
position of the emperor toward the 
tenants, raised the taxation upon arabhr 
land from three to fifty per cent., appro- 
ja iated the common land, and respected 
only those articles of the code which 
ha])pened to correspond with their own 
convenience. Under this system the pos- 
sessions of the temples and monasteries 
increased with unusual rapidity ; in 
addition to the land which they gained 
by making clearings for cultivation, they 
acquired, notwithstanding repeated pro- 
hibitions, rich presents and legacies, which 
enabled the priests during the wars of the 
coming century to play a part by no 
means in consonance with their vows of 


])Overty. 

In the year 66 g Nakatomi no-Kamatari 
received from the Emperor Ten-ji, who 
favoured his desires, the family name of 
“ Fujiwara,” indicating his place of 
birth. His family was of divine origin ; 
their ancestor was Amano-koyane no- 
Mikoto. One of their forefathers had 
accompanied Jimmu on his campaign, 
and had received from him the daughter 
of a subjugated prince in marriage ; 
another member had taken the family 
name of Nakatomi under the Mikado 
Second Kimmei (540-571)- Thus the 
Fftmil in Fujiwara were the oldest and 
th L a ^^st distinguished clan in the 
® country after the Mikado’s 

family. Of one hundred and fifty-five 
families composing the Court nobility 
(Kuge), the first ninety-five traced their 
descent from Kamatari, and it was from 
the first five of these, the Go-sekk 4 , 
that the Mikado was obliged to choose 
his consort. From 888 to 1868 the office 




of Regent and also that of Daiio Daijin 
was hereditary in this family. 

Its influence was further increased 
by constant intermarriage with the 
house of the Mikados, the daughters 
of which almost invariably married 
into the same family. However, this 
]X)sition of almost complete supremacy 
which the family had succeeded in acquir- 
ing was destined to bring about the loss 
of its political power. In the hands of 
the Fujiwara the Mikados were mere 
puppets, generally children, and often in 
their tenderest years. The provincial 
governors remained peacefully in Kioto, 
and sent substitutesAo occupy their posts. 
If a Shogun were appointed to deal with 



MICHIZANE, EXILED JAPANESE NOBLEMAN, 
who was overthrown in conflicts arising out of Court in- 
trigues in the reign of Daigo (898-030) and sent into exile. 
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a revolt’ of the Aino or of some governor, 
he left others to do the work, and remained 
at Court to lead the life of pleasure for 
which he found there all possible pro- 
vision. J apanese literature centred round 
the Court of the Mikado, and in this epoch 
attained its zenith ; but the period was 
also one of extreme luxury and unbridled 
immorality. 

The real power passed by degrees into 
the hands of those who did the work of 
the Government. While the effeminacy of 
the Court nobility increased, a stronger 
caste rose into prominence, the Buke, 
who may be defined as a military nobility. 
The chief representatives of this caste 
were the two families of the Taira and the 
Minamoto. The former traced their 
descent from Takamochi, the great-grand- 
son of the Emperor Kwammu (782-806), 
while the latter family were descended 
from Tsunemoto, a grandson of the 
Emperor Seiwa (859-880) ; both were 
originally members of the Court nobility, 
five families of which, as late as the 
year 1868, retraced their origin to the 
Taira and seventeen to the Minamoto. 

The first serious danger with which the 
Fujiwara were confronted arose from a 
, struggle for precedence against 
SS;,.. family of tho Suga. 

« ... wara, who were no less ancient 

famines themselves. The con- 

flict was fought out amid the intrigues of 
Court life, and ended with the overthrow 
of Michizanc, the representative of the 
Sugawara family, who was defeated in 
the reign of Daigo (898-930) and sent into 
exile. More dangerous was the revolt of 
one of the Taira, who set himself up as 
emperor in the Kwanto under the Mikado 
Shuzaku (931-946), and was supported by 
some members of the Fujiwara ; the 
movement, however, was suppressed after 
a bloody conflict. The influence of the 
Fujiwara in Kioto remained unimpaired 
until the beginning of the twelfth century. 
The Taira were active in the south and 
west, the Minamoto in the north and east, 
where they won a great military reputa- 
tion, and gathered bands of bold and 
predatory warriors around them. Both 
parties were fully occupied with wars 
against the Aino in the north, and against 
the Koreans, who had invaded Kyushu 
in the south. 

Meanwhile, both the Taira and the 
Minamoto began to acquire influence in 
the capital. A favourite of the Emperor 


Toba, by name Taira no-Tadaniori, had 
a son by one of his master's concubines 
(or by a servant of the palace whom he 
married later) in 1118, whom he named 
Kiyomori. In the disputes concerning 
the succession which broke out upon the 
death of the Emperor Konoye in the year 
1155, the two chief claimants for the 
throne were Shutoku, a former 
Mikado, who had abdicated 
in 1141, and now claimed the 
imperial title for his son, and 
Go-Shirakawa, one of the sons of the 
Emperor Toba, who had abdicated in 1123. 
Almost all the Minamoto supported the 
first of these claimants, while the cause 


Claims 
to the 
Throne 


of the other was espoused by the Taira. 

The latter succeeded in obtaining the 
election of Go-Shirakawa ; Kiyomori, 
who had inherited all the dignities and 
offices of his father, offered to support 
him. In the battles l)etween the two 
parties, Yoshitomo, a member of the 
Minamoto, also fought on the side of 
the Taira. The Minamoto were defeated 
at the battle of Taiken Gate ; their leader, 
Yorinaga, committed suicide, wliile Tame- 
tomo, a renowned archer, was captured 
and banished. Kiyomori was rewarded 
with the position of Dai jo Daijin. He 
now ruled as the Fujiwara had done 
before him. The Minamoto became the 
special objects of his hatred, and he 
persecuted them with such ferocity that 
in 1159 Minamoto Ao-Yoshitomo, who 
had previously been on his side, declared 
against him. He, however, was quickly 
overpowered, and murdered while in flight. 

This victory gave Kiyomori absolute pre- 
dominance. His father-in-law, the Mikado 
Go-Shirakawa, who had abdicated in 1158, 
was carried off and sent into exile [sec 
plate facing page 417], and the war of 
extermination against the Minamoto con- 
tinued. Yoritomo, the fourth son of 
Yoshitomo, escaped the fate of his 
brother owing to the pleading of the 
. sons of Kiyomori, and was 

Carrying exile. Three of his 

p half-brothers, including the 

mperor famous Yoshitsune, who was 

then an infant at the breast, were spared 
for a like reason. Their mother, the fair 
and clever Tokiwa, a peasant woman by 
birth, who had been the concubine of 
Yoshitomo, saved them after they had 
been cut off from flight by offering herself 
to the victor as his concubine. Yoritomo, 
who had married the daughter of Hojo 
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"THE BATTLE THAT DESTROYED HUMAN RELATIONS”: THE FIGHT AT TAIKEN GATE 
This internecine conflict, in which brother fought against brother and families were divided, was one of the battles of 
the wars of the Taira and Minamoto families, which broke the power of the ex-Emperor Shotoku, who, having been 
forced to abdicate, claimed the throne for his son in 1155. The fight came to be known as " the battle which destroyed 
human relations.” The final battle of these Japanese “Wars of the Roses ” was fought at sea, near Shimonoseki. 


Tokimasa, the man to whose custody he 
had been commited, raised the standard 
of revolt against the Taira. His first 
attempt ended in disaster; but he escaped 
to the Kwanto, soon collected a force, 
and fortified himself in Kamakura, where 
the Taira did not venture to attack him. 
Shortly afterwards (ii8i) Kiyomori died ; 
his last words to his family were that the 
observance of the usual burial customs 
was to be omitted in his case, and that 
the only monument to be set up before 
his grave was the head of Minamoto 
no-Yoritomo. 

His son Munemori possessed neither the 
capacity nor the bloodthirsty energy of 
his father. He wasted valuable 
* deliberation while his 

Taira* enemies in the north, who 
were joined by the remnant 
of the Minamoto, grew more powerful 
every day ; their cause was also espoused 
by many of the Fujiwara, by the priests 
of Hieizan, and by the exiled Go-Shirakawa. 
The first conflict took place in the moun- 
tains of the Nakasendo, between an army 
of the Taira and Minamoto no-Yoshinaka, 
whose father had , also been a victim 
of Kiyomori. The Taira were utterly 
beaten in 1182/ and Munemori fled from 


Kioto with the young Mikado Antoku. 
Ihere the old Go-Shirakawa greeted the 
conqueror upon his entry. Antoku was 
declared to be deposed, and Go-Toba 
was elected Emperor in his place He 
appointed Yoshinaka to the post of Shogun, 
so that this personage now became leader 
of the opposition to the family of his cousin 
Yoritomo. Minamoto no-Yoritomo sent 
his younger brothers, Yoshitsune and 
Noriyori, against him ; they defeated 
him in 1184 at Lake Biwa, and Yoshinaka 
committed suicide. Yoshitsune availed 
himself of this advantage to resume the 
pmrsuit of Munemori. 

After a series of combats, all of 
which went against the Taira, a de- 

Decisive naval battle was fought 

in 1185 at Dan-no-ura, near 
Conflict Shimonoseki. The Taira made 
a most valiant resistance, but 
were utterly routed. The widow of Kiyo- 
mori drowned herself with the Mikado 
Antoku, who was then five years old. 
Most of the Taira who did not fall in the 
battle committed suicide or were killed 
in the pursuit. A few found refuge in 
the remotest parts of Kyushu, where it is 
said that their descendants may to this 
day be recognised. The utter ruin with 
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which the Taira had once threatened the 
Minamoto was now dealt out to them by 
the enemy they had formerly conquered. 

In certain respects the wars of the Taira 
and Minamoto are analogous to the 
Wars of the Roses in England ; the com- 
parison can be extended to the colours 
worn by the J apanese parties, the standards 
of the Minamoto being white and those 
of the Taira red. The events of these 
wars form the subject of the most famous 
) apanese novels, which are to this day 
the delight of young and old. 

The following four centuries of J apanese 
history arc filled with indiscriminate 
fighting. Law and order are non-existent, 
treachery and murder are of daily occur- 
rence, and our contempt for the faithless- 
ness of the nobles to the Mikado, the 
Shogun, and the Regent is increased by 
the numerous instances of the fidelity dis- 
played by the lower orders towards their 
masters. Each individual is concerned 
only with his own advantage and the 
easiest means of obtaining it. The one in- 
spiring feature of the period is the stoical 
courage with which the coijquered, who 
as conquerors were merciless, met their 
death — they fell upon their own swords, 
after the manner of the ancient Romans. 

At the outset of the rule of the Fujiwara 
in the eighth century the necessity became 
apparent, probably owing to the growing 
effeminacy of certain classes of the popu- 
lation, for the creation of a special military 



JAPANESE WARSHIP IN 12TH CENTURY 
From a drawing on a Japanese bank-note 


class (the Samurai). At an earlier period 
every man was a soldier, and marched 
when he received his summons ; now this 
militia was replaced by a class of profes- 


sional soldiers. Instances occur at an 
early period of the existence of body- 
guards of which the mi’itary forces of the 
greater lords may have been composed : 



TAMETOMO, THE GREAT ARCHER, 
defying his enemies in battle against the Taira families, 
about 1155, when he was captured and banished. 

these, however, are purely exceptional 
cases. As in Anglo-Saxon England and 
in Europe at large during the ninth and 
tenth centuries of our era, the necessities 
of the time obliged the free i)easants and 
often the petty nobles of Japan to place 
themselves under the protection of a more 
powerful lord, and to give up their freedom 
in return for the security which he could 
offer them. 

All additional piece of evidence for 
this fact is the argument invariably ad- 
duced by the Japanese themselves during 
the debates on the proposal to capitalise 
the incomes of the Samurai (1870-1880), 
that this order of nobility, or rather gentry, 
had originated from the peasant class 
in the eighth century and ought to revert 
to that condition. The peasant serfs, 
like those who voluntarily sought the 
protection of a lord, owed military service 
to this lord, and not to the Emperor ; 
eventually, in view of the unbroken con- 
tinuance of war, both parties, lord and 
peasant, found it to their advantage to 
draw a more definite line of demarcation 
between the productive and the military 
classes. 

Similar circumstances no doubt gave 
rise to the great fiefs. In the times when 
might the regent, the field- 

m^fslial, or whoever '' was in power for 
the moment, either seized the property 
of a defeated enemy fopliimsdf or divided 
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it among his adherents. At a later period, 
when an increased number had been able 
to carve a kingdom for themselves out of 
the property which theoretically belonged 
to the Emperor, when the country was 
divided among great and small lords, 
actual possession formed nine-tenths of 
the law, and often the whole of it ; whether 
the possessor of land had been duly and 
formally invested with it was a matter of 
total indifference. What the sword had 


won, the sword alone could 
©nhe*** i<eep. So when social conditions 
^ ^ became more stereotyped at the 

own ry beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the whole of the country was in 
possession of greater or smaller lords, 
who held their lands in theory from the 
Mikado either directly, or mediately 
tlirough the Sh 5 gun, The theory became 
])ractice when, upon the restoration of 
the Mikado’s power, the landed property 
and all the inhabitants of the em])ire were 
claimed as Imperial possessions by the 
(Government. 


From the victory of the Minamoto over 
the Taira until the restoration of the 


Mikado in i8f)8, a period of almost seven 
centuries, two facts are of primary im- 
portance for the internal development of 
Japan. First, that whereas Kioto had 
hitherto been the social and political 
centre of the country, this centre of 
gravity was now transferred to the north- 
east, first to Kamakura, a foundation 
of Yoritomo, and afterward to Yedo, 


founded by lyeyasu. The second fact is 
of no less importance : during the greater 
portion of this period the actual power was 
not exercised by the bearers of the different 
titles of office, the Mikado, Shogun, and 
Regent, who were generally children, 
and sometimes babes in arms ; the 
strings of government were pulled by 
TK p I relations and other personages 
RuUrs^^of scenes. Extremely 

Old J&n&n cases in which the 

bearer of the title plays any- 
thing but a passive part, and that, too, 
at a time when there was certainly no 
lack of vigorous and energetic men in 
Japan. 

The victory of Dan-no-ura was followed 
by an outbreak of serious dissensions 
within the Minamoto family, evoked by 
the jealousy of Yoritomo at the military 
success of his half-brother, Yoshitsune ; 
shortly afterward the latter was murderejJ 
by order of Yoritpmo. The person- 
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ality of this most attractive of all the 
Minamoto has become the nucleus of a 
cycle of legends ; the most probable 
story says that he committed hara-kiri, 
after killing his wife and children, 
and that his head was brought to 
Kamakura, to be shown to his brother 
as evidence of the execution of his 
orders. 

Yoritomo himself was invested in 1192 
with the title of Sei-i Tai Shogun, the 
great general subduing the barbarians.” He 
died in 1199. Upon his hereditary estates 
in the eastern provinces he instituted a 
properly organised system of government, 
the ”Baku-fu,” indicating the ” curtain 
screen ” which surrounded the tent of the 
field-marshal. This system corresponded 
in some respects with the military ad- 
ministration of the field - marshal ; the 
incompetent provincial governors were 
replaced by capable subordinates of his 
own. Under him Kamakura became a 
TK T‘fi large and beautiful town, of 

* * * which only a pair of stately 
Shoxun temples now remain, together 

^ with the colossal statue of 

Buddha [see page 205] and the simple 
sepulchre monument of its founder. 

After the death of Yoritomo his father- 
in-law, Hojo Tokimasa, together with his 
widow, Masago, acted as the guardians 
of Yori-iye, who was then eighteen years 
of age ; after a rule of four years he was 
deposed in 1203, sent into exile, and mur- 
dered a year later. He was succeeded by 
Sanetomo, a brother eleven years of age, 
who was murdered in 1219 by his nephew 
Kokio, the son of Yori-iye. The main 
branch of the family of Yoritomo thus 



THE MASSACRE OF THE MONGOLS 
As represented in an old Japanese print. 



FOUNDER OF THE SHOGUNATE, WHOSE SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT LASTED 700 YEARS 
Yoritomo (1147-98) belonged to the Minamoto family. He spent his life in fiprhting. He instigated the murder of his 
half-brother, and won renown as the first Shogun, “the great general subduing the barbarians.” He established the 
Baku-fu system of government, which lasted centuries, and changed the centre of influence from Kioto to Kamakura. 

became extinct, and power remained in the with the son of the latter, Chukyo, who had 
hands of the Hojo family. They did not been ruling from 1222, offered resistance 
themselves assume the title of Sh5gun, but but were overpowered ; the three ex- 
contented themselves with that of Shiken Mikados were sent into exile and there 
(regents) of Kamakura, preferring to thrown into prison, while the reigning 
appoint children of the Fujiwara family, emperor was deposed. The first of the 
or of the Imperial house, to the position H5j5 Regents, or their councillors, were 
of Shogun, and ruling under their names, men of high capacity. Yoshitoki (1205- 
Of the eight Shoguns included in the 1224) and Yasutoki (1225-1242) did their 
period 1220-1338 s x were between three utmost to maintain peace throughout the 
and sixteen years of age at the time of country, but were forced to struggle against 
their appointment ; all were deposed, and the parties in Kioto and the Buddhist 
two are known to have been murdered, priests, especially in Yamato, who stirred 
In the family of the Regents things up the population against them. Tsune- 
were no better; eight rulers succeeded toki ruled for only three years (1243-1246), 
one another in the years 1205-1326, and and abdicated in favour of his younger 
three or four in the short space between brother Tokiyori (1246-1256). He, too, 
1326 and 1333. The family then became gave proof of much energy and made 
extinct. special efforts to improve the administra- 

The assumption of the power by the tion of justice. 

H5j6s caused much dissatisfaction in The greatest services to Japan during 
Ki6to. The three ex-Mikados, Go-Toba that period were, however, those of Toki- 
and his sons Tuschi and Juntoku, together mune (1257-1284). After his conquest of 
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THE REPULSE OF THE MONGOL ARMADA IN 1281 

As the Spanish Armada, on its way to Engrland, was wrecked by a storm, so the Mongrol Armada, composed of 
Chinese and Korean forces, was wrecked by a typhoon on its way to Japan. A hundred thousand lives were lost, 
and only three Mongols are said to have escaped the massacre which followed the destruction of the fleet. 


China, Kublai Khan sent a letter by the 
Koreans to the Mikado Go-Uda (1275- 
1287), demanding the recognition of his 
supremacy and the payment of tribute 
from Japan. Tokimune scornfully re- 
jected the demand. The Mongol ruler of 
China continued his diplomatic efforts, but 
with no greater success. The Mongols 
then took possession of the islands of 
Tsushima and Ikishima, making Korea 
their base of operations, and attempted, 
in 1275, to establish themselves in Kyushu, 
but were driven back. In the year 1279, 
Chinese ambassadors again arrived at 
Nagasaki with demands for the submission 
of the country, but were beheaded by the 
orders of the Kamakura government. 

Finally, in 1281, a powerful Mongol fleet 
appeared off the coasts of Kyushu. The 
Japanese annals are full of stories con- 
cerning individual deeds of valour per- 
formed in the repulse and destruction of 
this armada. The truth appears to be 
that the fleet of between 3,000 and 4,000 
sail, carrying 100,000 warriors (some ac- 
counts say 300,000), including 10,000 
Koreans, was almost entirely destroyed 
by a typhoon, and the J apanese then made 
an end, without loss to themselves, of such 
of the crews and troops as had been saved. 

This success, and the absolute power 
which they exercised in the empire^ tempted 
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the Hojos to disregard the most ordinary 
dictates of prudence and common sense. 

Hitherto they had ruled with an iron 
hand, had deposed and appointed Mikados 
and Shoguns at their pleasure ; but their 
measures had been actuated by desire for 
the national welfare. Now, however, 
they and their officials began a course 
of appalling oppression of the lower classes, 
in order to provide themselves with the 
means for luxury and dissipation. Dis- 
satisfaction and irritation increased, until 
at last, in 1330, the Mikado, Go-Daigo, 
the fifth who had ruled since 1287 and 
himself a nominee of the Hojos, raised the 
standard of revolt. One of his sons, Mori- 
yoshi, had previously attempted, in 1327, 
to shake off the yoke which lay heavily 
upon the Imperial house and the country, 
but his plot had been discovered and he 
was sent into a monastery. His father was 
equally unfortunate ; he was conquered, 
deposed, and sent into exile. Kusunoki 
Masashige, who had revolted in Kawaji, 
was also defeated, but escaped capture 

The country now appeared to be bound 
more firm y than ever in its chains ; but 
salvation was to come from the family of 
the Minamoto. Two grandsons of Mina- 
moto Yori-iye, the great-grandfather of 
Yorimoto (known in Japanese history as 
Hachiman taro— that is eldest son of the 
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war god ”), had founded two families — the 
Nitta and Ashikaga, who now revolted 
against the Hojo. Nitta Yoshisada, who 
had formerly been in the service of the 
Regents, allied himself with Moriyoshi 
(now caked Otono Miya) in 1333, collected 
h s adherents and those of his family, and 
made a forced march upon Kamakura, 
before which he appeared on the fourteenth 
day of his revolt. Takatoki, who had 
himself resigned the regency in 1326, was 
then conducting the government for the 
last of the child regents. He was com- 
pletely taken by surprise. The castle of 
Kamakura was captured after a short 
resistance. Takatoki and a large number 
of his adherents committed suicide, while 
the remainder were slain by the conquerors 
or by peasants who joined in the revolt. 
At the same time Ashikaga Takauji, in 
alliance with Kusunoki, had broken the 
power of the Hojos in Kioto. There also all 
the adherents of the Hojo were slaughtered 
wherever they could be caught. Even at 
the present day in J apan the memory of 
the H 5 j 5 s is regarded with abhorrence. 


Upon the success of his friends the ex- 
Mikado Go-Daigo returned from exile and 
again ascended the throne in 1334. He 
appointed his son Moriyoshi as Shogun 
of Kamakura, and rewarded Ashikaga 
Takauji with Hitachi, Musashi, and 
Shimosa ; Kusunoki Masashig6 was re- 
warded with Setsu and Kawaji ; while 
Nitta Yoshisada received Kozuke and 
Arima, many others receiving smaller 
possessions. 

Peace and unity were not, however, to 
endure for long. Go-Daigo in Kioto and 
Moriyoshi in Kamakura led a life of 
debauchery that shocked even the care- 
lessness of that age. A former Buddhist 
priest, under tlic })retext of seeking for 
adherents of the Hojos, overran the 
Kwant 5 , robbing and murdering at the 
head of a mob of ruffians, until he 
was crucified by the orders of Takauji. 
Moriyoshi availed liimself of the oppor- 
tunity to make clamorous complaints to 
his father, until at last a younger brother 
of Takauji, Todoyoshi, revolted and pro- 
claimed a new Shogun. At first the two 
brothers fought upon dif- 
ferent sides, but ultimately 
they joined forces, marched 
together upon Kamakura, 
and expelled Moriyoshi. 
Takauji now proclaimed 
himself Shogun. Go-Daigo 
summoned his adherents, 
including Nitta Yoshisada, 
for war against the pre- 
tender. Nitta, however, 
after obtaining some initial 
success, was defeated at 
the pass of Hakone. 
Takauji now marched 
upon Kioto, and Go- 
Daigo fled, bearing the 
insignia of empire to the 
fortified temple of Miidera, 
near Mount Hie, but was 
ultimately driven out. 

Meanwhile, his adherents 
had collected and in their 
turn expelled Takauji from 
Kioto and Miidera, but 
were ultimately defeated 
with crushing loss at 
Minatogawa, near Hiogo. 
Kusunoki Masashige, the 
commander of the Im- 
perial troops, fell in the 
battle. Go-Daigo fled to 
Miidera opce more, and in 
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AN EMPEROR MEETING HIS NOBLES 
A reception of Japanese nobles in the days when the Emperor was still visible. 
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1337 Takauji appointed a younger son of 
Go-Fushimi (1299-1301) as Mikado under 
the name of Komiyo Tenno. Ultimately 
the conflicting parties came to an agree- 
ment upon the terms that the position of 
Mikado should be occupied for alternating 
periods of ten years by the descendants of 
Go-Daigo and those of Go-Fushimi. Go- 
Daigo temporarily restored the insignia 
of empire, and Komiyo was crowned. 
Takauji became Grand Shogun and resided 
in Kioto, while his son Yoshimori remained 
in Kamakura as Shogun. Under the latter 
a Shiken at Kioto dealt with the affairs of 
the western provinces, while a governor 
(Kwanrei) ruled over the eastern pro- 
vinces from Kamakura. However, the 
peace between the two parties was not 
destined to be permanent. In the same year 
(^337) Go-Daigo declared himself the only 
legal Mikado, and proclaimed his opponent 
illegitimate, collecting round him his ad- 
herents, the chief of which were Kusunoki 
Masayuki, the son of Masashige, and 
Nitta Yoshisada. 

Henceforward until the end of the 
century two Mikados ruled in Japan, one 


in the south and another in the north, the 
former of whom was considered as the 
legitimate ruler, while the latter possessed 
the real power. Meanwhile, the supporters 
of the southern Mikado were destroyed one 
after the other, and in 1392 a convention 
was arranged providing the same conditions 
as the agreement of 1337. Go-Kameyama 
Tenno, the second of the southern emperors, 
who had been nominal ruler since 1366, 
resigned, and surrendered the insignia of 
the empire to his opponent in the north. 

Takauji died in 1358, at the age of 
fifty-three. He was succeeded by his son 
Yoshimori, who abdicated in 1367 ; his 
grandson Yoshimitsu, who also abdicated, 
in 1393, lived till 1409, and exerted a 
highly beneficial influence upon the Govern- 
ment. Under him the empire enjoyed for 
a short space the peace of which it was 
greatly in need. Soon, however, dissension 
broke out again among the different 
families who had gained power and pfestige 
in the wars of the last century. The 
Hosokawa, Takeda, Uyesugi, Tokugawa, 
Ota, and Odawara in the north and centre 
of the country, the Mori in the we t, the 



THE EMPEROR GO-UDA, IN WHOSE REIGN THE MONGOL ARMADA WAS DESTROYED 


The strong man in the reign ot Go-Uda (1275-1287) was Tokimune, who urged the Mikado to refuse the demands of 
Kiiblai Khan for tribute. The Mongols then invaded Japan with 100,000 men, and the armada was destroyed by a typhoon. 
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GO-DAIGO, THE UNFORTUNATE EMPEROR, DRIVEN TO HOLD COURT IN THE MOUNTAINS 
Go-Daigfo (13x9-39), unable to withstand the tyranny of the Hojos, feudal lords, who exercised an almost absolute 
power in the empire, raised the standard of revolt against them. He was defeated, and sent into exile ; but the 
subsequent success of his friends, the Minamoto, broiight him back. Again he was driven into the mountainr, 
but he lived a life of debauchery, and was once more driven to flight, eventually returning to rule until his death. 


Satsuma, Hizen, and Bungo, in Kyushu, 
were continually at war with one another 
and with their neighbours. The Ashikaga 
were powerless to restore peace and order 
until the last of them, Yoshiaki, was 
deposed in 1573 by Ota Nobunaga. 

The country wa- in a terrible con- 
dition ; on every side were to be seen 
devastated fields and the ruins of 
formerly flourishing towns and villages. 
Kioto itself was a heap of ruins ; all 
who could leave the capital had fled 
long since to take refuge in the camp 
of one of the great territorial lords. The 
prestige of the Mikado had sunk so low 
that in 1500 the body of Go-Tsuchi stood 
for forty days at the gates of the palace 
because the money for the funeral expenses 
was not forthcoming. The peasant class 
had been almost entirely exterminated ; 


every peasant who had strength liad 
become a soldier or had joined one of tlu* 
piratical hordes which raided the coasts 
of China, Korea, and Japan. 'I'he con- 
dition of the country may be compared 
with that of Germany during the Thirty 
Years War, and even as the German 
princes of that time begged su})}:)ort from 
foreign countries, France, Sj>ain, and 
Sweden, so the Shogun Yoshimochi at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century 
requested the Emperor Yung lo of the 
Chinese Ming dynasty to grant him thc' 
title of “ King of Japan,” and obtained his 
request in return for the yearly payment 
of a thousand ounces of go^d. 

The fall of the Ashikaga family was 
brought about by the action of its own 
adherent, Ota Nobunaga. This youtli 
was descended from a grandson of Taii a 
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KAMAKURA. THE SECOND CAPITAL OF OLD JAPAN, SHOWING THE AVENUE LEADING TO THE TEMPLE 
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no-Kiyomori, who had been secretly left 
in charge of the magistrate of the village 
of Tsuda by his mother when in flight 
before the soldiers of 
the Minamoto; 
shortly afterwards the 
magistrate handed him 
over to a Shinto priest 
from Ota, living in 
Echizen, who adopted 
him as his son. The 
boy grew up, entered 
the profession of his 
foster-father, and foun- 
ded a family from 
which, in 1533, nearly 
400 years later, Nobu- 
naga was l)orn. 

The immediate an- 
cestors of the latter 
had taken an active 
share in the disturl)- 
ances of the period ; 
his father, Ota No- 
buhide, who died in 
1549, bequeathed to 
him possessions of con- 
siderable importance. 

The son entered the service of the Ashi- 
kaga, and succeeded in adding to his 
hereditary property until he found him- 
self in possession of six proviiKcs and 
the capital of the 
country. Among 
his retainers were 
included Kinoshita 
Hideyoshi and To- 
kugawa lyeyasu (a 
Minamoto), two 
men who were to 
play a great part 
in the history of 
Japan. In 1574, No- 
bunaga quarrelled 
with the Ashikaga, 
marched against 
them, and defeated 
the Shogun Yoshi- 
aki, whom he cap- 
tured and deposed. 

This event ended 
the dynasty of the 
Ashikaga Shoguns. 

As Nobunaga was not himself descended 
from the Minamoto, he could not be 
Shogun, and therefore governed under the 
title of Nai-daijin. His struggles against 


the Buddhist monks and the preference 
which he showed for the Christians are 
dealt with in the chapter on the religions 
of Japan. His rule 
lasted but a short 
period (1574-1582), too 
short to enable him 
to restore peace to his 
country. The battles 
against the power* 
ful princes in the 
west of Hondo an(J 
in Kyushu continued 
uninterruptedly, , and 
while Hideyoshi wa^ 
leading the great o 
]:)ortion of the troops 
of his master against 
Mori in the west, No- 
bunaga fell a victim 
to treachery. He had 
insulted Akechi Mitsu- 
hide, one of his 
generals ; this leader, 
who had been des- 
patched with the re- 
mainder of the troops 
u])on another expedi- 
tion, suddenly halted under the gates 
of Kioto, incited his soldiers to revolt, 
entered the city with them, and sur- 
rounded the temple of Honnoji, in which 
N o 1) u n a g a ha d 
established himself. 
Surprised by the 
ap})earancc‘ of so 
many soldiers, No- 
bunaga oj)ened a 
window in order to 
inform himself of 
the state of affairs. 
An arrow struck him 
in the arm, and, 
seeing that his cause 
was lost, he closed 
his career by hara- 
kiri, committing sui- 
cide after command- 
ing the women of 
his company to flee, 
and setting the 
temple on fire. The 
traitor assumed the 
title of Shogun, but twelve days later he 
was defeated by Hideyoshi, who had 
hurried to the spot. The general was 
utterly routed, and slain while in flight. 



FOUNDER OF A LINE OF SHOGUNS 

Ashikaga Takaviji, founder of the Ashikaga line ot 
Shoguns, lasting from his accession in 1 to 157 ;^. 



THE BAYARD OF OLD JAPAN 
Kusunoki Masashige, who lived in the first 
half of the 14th century. The pattern of de- 
voted loyalty, he destroyed himself after being 
defeated in the battle of Minatogawa in 
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lYEYASU, THE GREATEST RULER OF JAPAN IN PEACE AND WAR 
I^eyasu (1542-1616) obtained, in 1603, the title of Shogrun, which continued in his family until 1808, when the 
bhogfunate was abolished. It was he who isolated the Emperor in Kioto and concentrated power in the Sh6g;iinate 



HIDEYOSHI, WHO, BORN A PEASANT, BECAME THE NAPOLEON OF JAPAN 
Hideyoshi (1536-88) rose to power by his great military capacity, and established good government and prosperity. 
He could not assume the title of Shdgtin, not being of noble birth, but was Chief Counsellor to the Emperor. 


TWO OF THE MOST FAMOUS FIGURES IN JAPANESE HISTORY 
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H IDEYOSHI was the son of a peasant, 
and was born in 1536 at Nakamura, in 
Owari. At an early age he enlisted in the 
service of Nobunaga, under the name of 
Kinoshita Tokichiro. Here he quickly gave 
proof of bravery and military skill, and 
eventually became the most capable and 
trustworthy general of Nobunaga. At the 
time of the attack upon the 
The ory opposing the 

o apen s ^j.QQpg gf Mori in company with 
Napoleon ^obunaga’s son, Nobutaka ; 
with him he quickly came to an agree- 
ment, and was thus enabled to turn his 
steps to Kioto with the success we have 
already descr bed. Of the three sons of 
his former master, one was already dead, 
leaving beh nd him a son, who nominally 
continued his grandfather's rule from 
1582 to 1586 under the name of Samboshi. 
The second son was now with lyeyasu, 
who was pledged to prevent any outbreak 
on his part. The third son, Nobutaka, 
entered into alliance with a brother-in- 
law of his father, by name Shibata, who 
was in possession of Echizen, but was 
unable to make head- 
way against. Hideyoshi. 

He was defeated, and 
his ally was also over- 
powered in Echizen by 
the pursuing enemy. 

The narrative of the 
death of Shibata is one 
of the most impressive 
incidents among the 
many moving events of 
Japanese history. Be- 
sieged in his castle at 
Fukui, with no hope of 
relief, Shibata resolved 
to die. He invited all his 
friends and adherents to 
a feast, at the conclusion 
of which he informed his 
wife, the sister of Nobun- 
aga, of his determination, 
and gave her permission 
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woman, however, declined to avail herself 
of the opportunity, and demanded to be 
allowed to share her husband’s fate. 
Shibata and his comrades then slew their 
wives and children — who thanked them 
that they had thus been privileged to die 
with them — and then committed hara-kiri. 
All were buried in the ruins of the castle, 
which they had previously set on fire. 

Hideyoshi succeeded in restoring peace 
and order to the country, though at the 
price of a severe struggle. lyeyasu was 
ruling in the Kwantd, the eight provinces of 
the East, with which he had been invested 
by Hideyoshi, and is said to have built him- 
_ ^ self a capital at Yedo on the 

rrurct*^ advice of Hideyoshi. Possibly 
. the political recollections and 

tn Apan gyjj^pg^j^jggQf the latter made it, 

in his opinion, far more desirable to have the 
powerful Minamoto, who had been subdued 
only at the cost of a long struggle, resi- 
dent in Odawara, the headquarters of the 
Shoguns subsequent to the destruction of 
Kamakura. Between lyeyasu and Hide- 
yoshi there existed a general understand- 
ing, which was, however, 
modified by their mutual 
suspicion. The former, 
for instance, declined to 
go to Kioto to have an 
audience of the Mikado 
until Hideyosh , who was 
staying in the city had 
handed over his mother 
as a hostage. 

The most important 
prince in the west, Mori 
of Nagato (or Choshu), 
had also made submission 
to Hideyoshi ; and the 
most powerful prince in 
Kyushu, Shimazu of Sat 
suma, who had made 
himself almost absolute 
master of the island after 
long struggles with Riu- 
zogi of Hizen and Otomo 


to leave the castle and where shibata was overthrown of Bungo, was utterly de- 
save her life. The brave feated after a campaign 
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THE SHADOW OF A COMING EVENT: A JAPANESE ARTISTS PICTURE OF JAPAN’S INVASION OF KOREA IN 1592 
lie conquest of Korea and China was supposed to be the ambition of Hideyoshi’s life. As Korea rehised his demands for tribute, Hideyoshi, in 1592, sent an expedition of 200,000 men 
ito the country and captured the capital, but the Chinese came to Korea’s assistance and compelled Japan to evacuate Seoul, which was not again entered by a Japanese force nntU 1894. ■ 
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of many vicissitudes, in which Hideyoshi ture of Seoul, the J apanese were obliged 
himself was ultimately obliged to assume to evacuate the town, which was not re- 
the command (1586-1587). Why Hide- entered by a Japanese force for another 
yoshi did not entirely destroy this most 300 years (1894). 

jx)werful and restless of his opponents Military operations and negotiations 
is a doubtful point. He allowed the son of between Kioto and Peking occupied the 
the conquered man, who was forced to period ending with the year 1596. Upon 
abdicate and to accompany the victor to the failure of the negotiations, Hideyoshi 
Kioto as a hostage, to remain in possession sent additional reinforcements 

of his father’s territory, alleging as a reason j®**®to Korea in the year 1597, 

for this clemency that he did not wish to while the Chinese also sent out 

exterminate their ancient family. another army, which advanced 

This, however, seems an extremely un- far beyond Seoul. Fortune at first favoured 
likely motive in the case of so practical the Japanese. In October they had again 
a politician as Hideyoshi. It is more advanced nearly to the walls of Seoul ; 
probable that he hoped by the exercise but a second victory of the united Chino- 
of kindness to gain the gratitude of the Korean fleet and a threatening advance 
Prince of Satsuma and of his father, and of the Chinese again obliged them to 
then to use them as a counterpoise to retreat, in the course of which operation 
the other princes of the south and west, they utterly devastated the country 
As soon as peace was restored through- through which they passed. The Chinese 
out the empire, Hideyoshi proceeded pursued their retreating enemy to Ulsan, 
to attempt the great ambition of his life, where the beaten Japanese army took 
which he is said to have entertained from refuge. The Chinese made vain attempts 
early youth — the conquest of Korea and to capture the fortress until February 
China. In 1582 he had demanded of 13th, 1598, when a Japanese division 
the King of Korea the tribute which had relieved their besieged compatriots. With 
formerly been paid to Japan, that event the great war ended. A few 
- At a later period he had unimportant skirmishes followed, but 
Korea** required that Korea should Hideyo.shi, who died on September 8th, 
form his first line of defence 1598, recalled the expedition upon his 
in his war against China, where the Ming deathbed. The only outward token of 
dynasty was in power. Upon the rejection success was the Mimizuka (the mound of 
of these demands, he sent an army of nearly ears), a monument erected near Ki 5 to, 
two hundred thousand men against Korea under which the noses and ears of 185,738 
in the spring of 1592. His first successes slaughtered Koreans and of 29,014 Chinese 
were as rapid as they were sweeping, are said to have l)een buried. 

Eighteen days after his landing at Fusan, Whether Hideyoshi was actuated solely 
Seoul, the capital, fell into the hands of the by the motives by which he declared 
Japanese. The army speedily advanced himself induced to attack Korea, or 
to the Ta-tong river and overpowered whether he was also attracted by the 
the town of Ping-yang, situated on the possibility of providing occupation for the 
northern bank of that stream. disorderly elements in the country, and 

At this point, however, his advance was weakening the military power of the 
checked partly by the difficulty of obtaining Christians, is a question which must 
supplies, but chiefly owing to the fact that remain undecided. During his reign 
the Japanese fleet which was to cover his numerous prohibitions were issued against 
further advance had been defeated by the . Christian teachers and pro- 

Koreans. Shortly afterward the Chinese ** .selytes, but at the same time 

forces appeared, which the Koreans had . fie continued * the policy of 

begged might be sent to their help. The Nobunaga against the Buddhist 

plans of the Chinese were also favoured monks and destroyed their monastery of 
by the jealousy existing among the Kumano among others. 

Japanese generals, one' of whom, the He is certainly one of the best known 

Christian Konishi Yukinaga, was at the figures in Japanese history. Even at 

head of a column formed entirely of the present day he is an object of 

Christians ; while the other, Kato Kiyo- general reverence to all clas.ses of the 

masa, was a Buddhist and hostile to the population, and no doubt his Korean 
Christians. Almost a year after the cap- expedition largely contributed to increase 
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his reputation. But his government was 
a period of prosperity for the country in 
other respects. Acting in the name of the 
Emperor, he gave full support to law and 
justice, and in many branches of the 
administration he not only established 
250 order, but effected great im- 

Yeari of pi'ovements by new laws and 
Peace regulations. We may presume 

that the attempt of his successor 
lyeyasu to reduce the country definitely 
to peace and order would have proved 
fruitless without his preliminary labours. 
It is customary at the present day to 
heap reproaches upon the dynasty of 
the Minamoto Shoguns, but at the same 
time we must not forget that they gave 
the country more than 250 years of 
peace after centuries of war and conse- 
quent disruption. 

Hideyoshi aj^pears in Japanese history 
under different names. We have already 
mentioned that under which he first 
entered the service of Nobunaga. While 
a general he was known by the name of 
Hashima, and afterwards the Mikado 
conferred upon him the name of Toyotomi. 
He is, however, best known as the Taiko- 
Sama, the title usually assumed by the 
Kwambaku, or chief counsellor of the 
Emperor, upon laying down his office. He 
could not hold the title of Shogun, as he 
did not belong to the Minamoto family, 
who for nearly 400 years had been the 
exclusive possessors of this dignity. How- 
ever, at an advanced age he procured his 
adoption by one of the Kug (5 belonging to 
the Fujiwara amily, and was thus able 
to take the position of Prime Minister 


(Kwambaku). Like other great men, he 
was known by a number of nicknames, 
such, for instance, as Momen Tokichi — 
that is, ‘‘Cotton-cloth Tokichi,'’ as he 
was useful for every purpose, like 
cotton-cloth. After he had obtained the 
dignity of Kwambaku he was known 
as the Crowned Ape (Saru Kwanja), on 
account of his ugliness. Notwithstanding 
his high position and the great honour 
in which his name is held, his burial 
place in Kioto is unknown. 

According to the Japanese custom, 
Hideyoshi resigned the post of Kwambaku 
in 1591 in favour of his son, but continued 
to exercise the actual power. He married 
his six-year-old son (or adopted nephew ?) 
Hideyori, to a granddaughter of lyeyasu, 
thinking thereby to secure the support of 
this most powerful of the Imperial Princes. 
He appointed five councillors of the 
empire as regents. However, the actual 
government was in the hands of the 
mother of Hideyori, the heir, a woman 
of extraordinary beauty and energy. 
The peace that had been established 
was not destined to endure for long. 

It is by no means certain who was 
the first to break it. The ambition 
of lyeyasu, who, like other 
nobles, had been obliged to ac- 
knowledge the capacity of the 
father but despised Hideyori, 
the son, may have bet n the occasion of an 
open rupture. The outbreak of the war, 
which was in any case inevitable, may also 
have been precipitated by the regent’s 
fear of the actual or supposed plans of 
lyeyasu. The fact that the most powerful 


End of 
the Long 
Peace 
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princes of the west and the south, 
especially Mori and Shimazu, were on 
the side of Hideyori, no doubt strongly 
contributed to induce lyeyasu, the 
champion of the east, to take up arms. 

After long preparations and petty con- 
flicts in different places, in which lyeyasu 

. displayed both greater power 

^riump more patient forbearance, 

° matters came to an open rup- 

yeyasu l6oo. In a battle 

fought at Sekigahara, on Lake Biwa, 
not far from Kioto, lyeyasu utterly 
defeated the allies, partly with the help 
of treachery, and followed up his advan- 
tage with unexampled energy. Osaka 
and Fushimi, which had been strongly 
fortified by the Taiko Sama, and formed 
the key to Kioto, fell, one after the other, 
together with the capital itself, into the 
hand of the conqueror. Many of the hostile 
leaders committed hara-kiri ; others, who 
declined as Christians to commit suicide, 
were publicly executed ; the remainder 
were forced to submit ; while those who 
favoured lyeyasu were bound more firmly 
to his cause by gifts of land and marriage 
cdliances. 

Notwithstanding this great success, 
lyeyasu left Hideyori in possession of 
his position and dignities, and merely 
limited his income by imposing upon him 
the duty of erecting castle buildings and 
other expensive undertakings. The newly- 
discovered gold mines in Sado provided 
him with rich resources for the execution 
of his further plans. In 1603 lyeyasu 
was appointed Shdgun. However, he 
soon abdicated, and procured the appoint- 


ment of his son Hidetada to this dignity 
in 1605, retaining the actual power in his 
own hands. ^Hidetada resided in Yedo, 
while lyeyasu kept watch upon his 
opponents from Suruga, 100 miles south 
of Yedo. In 1614 a new conflict broke 
out, the result, no doubt, of the grow- 
ing popularity of Hideyori. lyeyasu and 
Hidetada attacked Osaka, the residence 
of Hideyori, apparently without success. 
After concluding the pacification they 
marched back towards Kwanto, but 
suddenly wheeling round, reappeared 
before Osaka, and took the town after 
a short struggle, being aided by treachery 
within the walls. During the storming 
of the fortress Hideyori disappeared ; 
lyeyasu himself, who had been wounded 
during the operations, died in the next 
year {1615). The lords of the east had 
now definitely conquered the west, and 
the advantage thus gained they were 
enabled to retain until the restoration of 
the Mikado Government in 1868. 

The hundred years which saw the fall 
of the Ashikaga dynasty and the estab- 
lishment of the Tokugawa — more precisely 
from 1543 to 1641 — saw also the first 
, period of contact between 
Japan s First J missionaries and 

th W from the West. Among 

® missionaries Francis Xavier 

and the J esuits took the lead ; among traders 
the Portuguese. The J esuits were followed 
by mendicant friars, whose methods were 
less diplomatic ; the rapid advance of 
Christianity during the second half of the 
sixteenth century was checked before its 
close, in the time of Hideyoshi, on political 
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were dissociated both from the 
offensive Portuguese and the sus- 
pected Catholic missionaries. The 
climax was reached in the reign of 
lyeyasu’s successor. Foreigners 
and missionaries were banished 
utterly from the country ; only 
the Dutch were permitted to 
maintain a trading establishment 
at Nagasaki. In spite of the 
embassy of the Dutch East India 
Company in 1657, from whose 
record illustrations are here re- 
produced, even that favoured 
nation was kept resolutely at 
arm’s length; for two hundred 
years the Japanese interior was 
jealously hidden from the anar- 
chical influences of the West. 
Feudalism in Japan is usually 
LAKE BIWA, THE SCENE OF lYEYASU’S TRIUMPH considered to have originated in 

At the battle of Sekigahara, near this lake, in 1600, Kioto, the capital, the year I1Q2, when Yoritomo 

fell into lyeyasu’s hands. This and succeeding battles established- : 

lyeyasu in the Shogunate, which his family held until our own time. aDOllSneQ tlie impel Idl ClVll 

governors (Kokushu), who had been 
grounds. The new creed appeared to be previously drawn from the Court nobility 

subversive of order, as, centuries before, (Kug6); and replaced them by military 

it had aj^peared to the Roman Marcus governors belonging to the Buke class. 
Aurelius. Jesuits and mendicant friars The actual beginnings of this organisa- 
fell under the same ban. tion must belong to that period toward 

The trade initiated by the Portuguese, the close of the ninth century when the 
and after them by the Spaniards, was taken family holdings of the peasants (that is, 
up in the early years of the seven- 
teenth century by the Protestant 
English and Dutch, newly emanci- 
pated from the Spanish domination. 

Will Adams, who sailed with a 
Dutch expedition, was the first 
Englishman to reside in Japan 
(1600). On his arrival he found 
favour with lyeyasu, for whom he 
built ships, and he remained 
attached to Japan till his death 
in 1620. The Japanese rea})ed 
their profit, but their vigorous 
rulers at this period were ill- 
pleased with the extensive slave 
trade for which all the foreigners, 
but primarily the Portuguese, were 
responsible ; they found the dissen- 
sions between the European rivals 
linedifying, and the arrojgance and 
piratical violeoice of the Portu- 
guese in particular intolerable. 

The English were but in the back- 
ground ; the Dutch, as being 
Protestants, and at enmity with 
the Hispano-Portuguese power— hideyoshi in camp, with the “curtain screen,” 
the two kingdoms were at this on the At«go Mountains, overlooktagFukni, where SUbaU died muler 
time united under one crown — ^ the Curtain ^reen, which gave the Government the name Baku-fu. 
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the system of vassal tenure under ' 
taxation created by the Taikwa 
reforms of the seventh century) 
were replaced by the great estates, 
exempted from taxation, of the 
Shoyo and Denyo owners. The 
former of these systems originated 
in grants of land to those by 
whom it had been brought under 
cultivation, the latter in the arbi- 
trary appropriation of Govern- 
ment lands by the governors and 
their subordinate officials. From 
the tenth to the twelfth century 
the Shoyos absorbed the larger 
proportion of all the landed pro- 
perty ; the country became the 
ireehold property of the occupants, 
who were independent of the pro- 
vincial governors and exempt from 
taxation. 

These inhabitants were known 
as territorial owners (Riyoshu) or 
owners of hereditary estates 
(Honjo) ; they usually lived in 
Kioto, or upon their ancestral 

\.r.r.A^A WILL ADAMS, FIRST ENGLISHMAN TO ENTER JAPAN 

property and handed over the He arrived with a Dutch expedition in leoo, found favour with lyeyasu, 
administration of their estates to for whom he builVships, and U here represented appearing before the 
shoshi, or bailiffs. The territory Shogun at an audience given to traders. He remained twenty years. 


subject to the (kokuga) governors passed 
through a similar stage of development. 
These officials and their subordinates, like 


their property, or within their sphere of 
influence, were dependent upon them. 
Hence, at the outset of the seventeenth 


the Kuge of Kioto, absorbed the peasant century two lines of feudal relation had 
holdings, bought up the properties held been formed : there was the theoretical 


by fami'ies in common, and possessed 
themselves of the common forests and 
meadows, which thus became private 
Denyo possessions. The right of adminis- 
tering justice was usually concurrent with 


relation of the great owners to the helpless 
emperor, and the practical dependence of 
the smaller owners upon their powerful 
overlords. Of the latter character was 
the connection of the members of the 


possession ; the consequence was that Samurai (or knightly) class with their 
not only the income of the emperors — lords, though here, again, a further 
that is, of the Government — but also subdivision existed, according as a de- 


their judicial powers, were greatly re- 
stricted, and what they lost the land- 
owners gained. 

During the following centuries, which 
were occupied by continual civil war, 
this condition of affairs was naturally 
considerably extended. Towards the end 
of the sixteenth century the whole country 
was in the hands of great territorial lords 
who, whatever their position, had ri?en 
from the military order, and to whom, 
instead of to the emperor, the peasants 
were responsible for the payment of 
taxation and the performance of labour 
services. Where individuals of importance 
gained and exercised high powers, the 
smaller owners within fhe^boundaries o^ 


p)endent was invested with the possession 
of land, or only received payment, usually 
made in rice ; he performed service 
according to his rank, either alone or 
with a following of his adherents, either 
in the cavalry or as a foot-soldier. Cavalry 
service in Japan, as in all feudal states, 
was considered the more honourable, 
and carried with it the further distinction 
of permission to ride on horseback in 
limes of peace. 

Such was the general condition ot 
aflairs when lyeyasu became powerful 
^ougli to establish the main features of hi- 
administration. In general he introduced 
|)ut few reforms, and contented himself 
with accommodating the existing system 
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to the necessities of his government, and 
with making numerous changes in the 
possessions held by the territorial lords ; 
he transferred them from one province 
to another, according as he desired to 
reward or to punish them, a change which 
carried with it diminution or increase of 
revenue. 

Officials in immediate connection with 
the Empire were alone excepted from 
this measure. Hideyoshi had already 
cleared the way for these changes by his 
division of the landowners into three 
classes : these were the Kokushu, the 
owners of a province at least ; the Riyoshu 
( anded owners), in possession of land 
bringing in a yearly revenue of 100,000 
koku or more of rice (a koku - nearly 
five bushels) ; and the Yoshu (the owners 
of castles whose property brought in an 
annual income of less than 100,000 koku). 

Territorial owners were known as Daimi- 
yos (great name), a title which, however, 
properly belonged only to the first two of 
these classes. The Kokushu became the 
military governors of Yoritomo ; after 
the fall of the Hojo family (about 1333), 
^ . the title of Kokushu, formerly 

aimiyot appropriated to the civil 

. governors, had been assumed 

amurai them, though their relation 

to the emperor had been in no way altered 
by the change. When for a short period 
the government returned to the hands of 
the emperor and the Kug^, the friendly 
treatment meted out to this class was of 
an illusory nature, possessing no practical 
value. 

lyeyasu added two classes, the Hata- 
moto (Under the Flag) and the Gokenin to 
the three already existing. The Hata- 
moto, who numbered apparently two 
thousand, possessed different positions 
and incomes, some being small land- 
owners while others were paid yearly 
incomes in rice by the Shogun ; of the 
former, seven were placed upon an 
equality with the Daimiyos, in so far as 
they were obliged to reside alternately 
in Yedo and upon their property, whereas 
all the others were forced to remain 
permanently in Yedo. The Gokenin, 
about five thousand in number, received 
a small salary, and were em^c^ed to 
fill low official f^sts under the ShSgun. 
Next in order to these came the o^rdinary 
Samurai. > 

Very similar was- the condition of the 
larger territorial owners, since they also 


had a number of vassals n direct depend- 
ence upon them. Generally speaking, 
the organisation of these private vassal - 
trains was as follows : In the first place, 
the Karo (elders), who often bore the 
title of Minister, were almost invariably 
in possession of land within the district 
of their lords, who could summon them 
p. . with their contingents to war. 

of certain territorial 

ri owners, lyeyasu seems to have 
e astes elders and to have 

sent them into their territory, apparently- 
with the object of thus keeping watch 
upon the lords and bringing pr ssure to 
bear upon them in case of necessity. The 
Samurai were either in possession of land 
or received an income of rice, the former 
of the two positions being the more highly 
esteemed. They usually dwelt uhder the 
prince’s roof, or in close proximity to 
his castle. 

Many of these territorial owners, upon 
their transference to •. other districts, 
were unable to take with them a large 
proportion^ of their adherents, but they 
often found numerous Samurai on the 
spot who had lost their former lord 
or had been unable to depart with 
him. From these people (Goshi) a kind 
of yeomanry was lormed, the eldest 
son of a family inheriting the name, 
rank, and property of his father, while 
the other children remained upon the level 
of the common folk, The Goshi was 
allowed to sell his name, his position, or 
his land, with the permission of the over- 
lord. If he sold only a portion of the 
latter, he retained his name and his rank ; 
he lost both upon the sale of his whole 
property. The Goshi were allowed to 
possess horses, and were often people of 
influence and position ; the common 
peasants were their servants. Upon the 
restoration of the Mikado, in 1868, the 
Goshi alone retained their landed property, 
since it was assumed that they had not 
received it from the Tokugawa, 
but had been in occupation 
from the remotest times. Inter- 
mediate between the Samurai 
common peasants were the 
Kukaku, a kind of country gentry who 
received a yearly income of rice and wore 
two swords, wer^ not allowed to ride, and 
lived bn the bord^r^ of the capital or in 
the country. 

The peasants paid their taxes to their 
overlord, the Karo, or the Samurai, to 
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whom their land had been assigned, but 
he was not obliged to transmit such 
))ayments to the territorial owner. The 
j)easants do not seem to have been 
absolutely in the condition of serfdom. 
In cases of gross idleness they could be 
removed from their property, which they 
could also sell under certain conditions ; 
in time of war they served only as labourers 
or carriers. The unit of peasant society 
was the village, or mura, which usually 
consisted of fifty men (families), divided 
into ten groups of five members. Taxes 
were neither assessed upon nor ])aid by 
individuals ; a fixed amount was debited 
against the village, and the inhabitants 
were collectively liable. Every peasant 
possessed his own house and arable land : 
but pastures and grazing lands were 
common [property, while forest and moor- 
land belonged in most cases to the over- 
lord. 

When lyeyasu took up the government 
eighteen Kokushu were in existence. In 
due course these were increased by th(‘ 
two princes of Kii and Owari, thirty- two 
Riyoshu, and two hundred and twelve 
Yoshu. He introduced, how- 
yey&au ^ ever, another division of the 

SocUt*'”' territorial owners. There were 

y seventy-five outside nobility 

(Tozama) appointed on an equality with 
the princes, apparently the earlier of the 
5 >own officials. All others were entitled 
Fudai — for a long period a term of cour- 
tesy, or with the meaning, “ vassals of 
the dynasty ” ; they were invested with 
their possessions by the Shogun, and were 
allowed, or probably obliged, to take up 
j)ositions under Government. For this 
system of division lyeyasu himself gave 
as a reason that the Fudai were the class 
of owners who had supix)rted him before 
the capture of the castle of Osaka in 1603, 
while the Tozama had only submitted to 
him at a later period. 

Of still greater importance was the 
distribution of the territorial owners, the 
Hatamoto and the officials, into councils, 
in which they deliberated apart when 
summoned by the Shogun. 

These councils were summoned when 
any important questions arose. They 
arrived at their decisions in isolation by a 
majority of votes, and the question at 
issue was ultimately decided by the 
vote of the majority of the councils. 
Cairrent business was transacted by com- 
mittees composed of such memb(jrs of 


individual councils as were present in 
Yedo. The relations of the Mikado and the 
Kuge to the empire were so arranged that 
while they retained all their titles and 
prerogatives, they lost every vestige of 
influence and power. The income of the 
Imperial Court and of the Kug^ was 
reduced as much as possible, and they 
- were almost entirely excluded 

I th from connection with the outer 
Mikado world. One hundred and thirty- 

seven Kuge with, amongst 
them, five titles of the second class, and 
27 of the third class, had a yearly income 
of about 42,500 koku of rice (a koku 
equals five bushels), whereas 2 b] Buke, 
including the Shogun, though possessing 
only one title of the second and four of 
the third class, had a yearly income of 
30,000,000 koku. The revenue of the 
Imperial Court was established in 1615 
at 10,000 koku, and gradually increased 
to 120,000 koku by the year 1706. In 
1632 the yearly incomes of all territorial 
lords amounted to 18,700,000 koku, while 
the income of the Shogun’s house, derived 
from its immediate property, amounted 
to 11,000,000 koku. 

lyeyasu issued several proclamations, 
particularly the so-called “Eighteen 
Laws” and “One Hundred Laws,” the 
first of which deals particularly with the 
relations of the Sh 5 gun to the Imperial 
Court, and the latter with those of the 
Shogun to the territorial lords, the 
Samurai, and the people. These manifestoes 
explained that the larger incomes of the 
Buke class carried with them the obligation 
of greater services to the State, whereas 
the Kuge were allowed to expend their 
smaller revenues exclusively u])on them- 
seiv^es. Beyond this the Buk6 were obliged 
to provide cavalry in proportion to one- 
half of their revenue, at the rate of five 
men to every 1,000 koku, so that a lord 
with a total income of 200,000 koku 
provided 500 cavalry in case of war. 

To understand the Japanese 

vlrtuLT constitution at this time is only 

ir ua y possible when we take into 

ueposed account the theory on which 

lyeyasu defended the virtual deposition of 
the Emperor and of the Kug6, and the 
transference of the power to the Shogun 
and Buk6. It will be helpful to an 
understanding of lyeyasu’s time a ad 
policy to give extracts from his Laws. 

“ According to an old doctrine of the 
country of the gods [Japan], the gods 
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THE MOAT OF OSAKA CASTLE : A FORTRESS OF VAST IMPORTANCE IN JAPANESE HISTORY 

Os^a was a strongly fortified possession of the princes whose forces lyeyasu attacked in 1600 . It was the key to the 
capital, Kioto, and its fall, following on the battle nedr Lake Biwa, established the triumph of lyeyasu as Shdgun. 
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are the genii of heaven, as the Emperors 
are of the earth. The genii of heaven 
and of the earth can be compared with 
the sun and the moon. And for the same 
reason that the sun and the moon fulfil 
their course, so must the Emperor keep 
his noble heart unharmed. For that 
reason, he lives in his palace as in heaven ; 
indeed, corresponding to the nine heavens, 
the palace contains nine sets of rooms 
with 12 gates and 8o chambers ; more- 
over, his insignia are the ten virtues, and 
he is lord of 10,000 chariots — [in China 
the Emperor marched out to war with 
10,000 chariots]. Every day he is to pray 
to heaven that he be an example to the 
country in philanthropy, filial piety, in- 
telligence, and economy ; he shall also be 
assiduous in the practice of learning and 
the art of writing. By such means the 
lofty virtue of the Emperor is spread 
abroad, so that the faces of his subjects 
be not overspread with the colour of 
grief, and peace and happiness rule every- 
where within the four walls.” (Eighteen 
Laws:i) 

” As the office of overseer of the two 
Court schools in Kioto has been transferred 
to the Shogun, the three Shinno [Imperial 
Princes], the Shike [families in which 
the highest dignities were hereditary], the 
Kuge and the territorial lords, are collec- 
tively subordinate to him. By his orders 
he regulates all duties owed to the State, 
and in State questions he may act without 
the Emperor’s assent. If the country 
between the Four Seas is not at peace, 
then the Shogun shall bear the blame.” 
(From the Eighteen Laws : 2) 

” In ancient times the Emperor was 
wont to make pilgrimages to different 
temples, and this in order that he might 
become acquainted with the sorrows of 
his people upon the way. Now, however, 
the emperor has reformed the Govern- 
ment, and entrusted it to the Buk6. If 
these be unaware of the miseries of the 
people, the Shogun shall bear the blame. 
Therefore the ruling Emperor shall no 
longer leave his own palace, except when 
he betakes himself to visit in his palace 
the Emperor who has abdicated.” 
(From the Eighteen Laws : 4) 

” With Minamoto no-Yoritomo, who 
governed as Hao [literally the helper of 
the Emperor], the supremacy of Japan 
has passed into the hands of the Buk^. 
As the Kug^ carried on the government 
carelessly, and were unable to maintain 


order in the country, all that could le 
done was for the Emperor to order the 
Buk 4 to take over the ancient govern- 
ment. But with inadequate revenues 
it is impossible to govern a country, to 
feed the people, and to perform the public 
services. Thus the Kuge would commit 
a great wrong should they seek to detract 
from the Buk<^. According to the old 
saying, ' All the country under heaven 
belongs to the Emperor,’ the Emperor has 
been ordered by heaven to feed and to 
educate the people ; for this reason he 
orders officials and warriors to care for the 



A DAIMIYO IN COURT DRESS 

peace and prosperity of the country. It 
would have been possible to entrust the 
Kiig^ with the performance of this office 
as, however, this arrangement is displeasing 
to the people, the Emperor has given it to 
the Buke. If the land be not at rest, 
differences of rank between high and low 
disappear, and uproar is the consequence, 
therefore the Buk^ shall conscientiously 
perform the duties of their office.” 
(From the Eighteen Laws : 15) 

” If the five harvests do not come to 
maturity, then is the government of the 
Tenshi [the Son of Heaven, the Emperor] 
bad ; but if many punishments must be 
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intiicted throughout the realm, then ye that he assumed the dominant position, 
are to know that the military powers of the The Kokushu were originally exempt from 
Shogun are inadequate. In either case ye the rule compelling the landed nobility to 
(my successors) shall make trial of your- spend a year in Yedo and a year upon their 
selves to that end, and be not careless.” properties alternately, their families be ng 
(One Hundred Laws : 8q) obliged to remain permanently in Yedo ; 

Originally the ])osition of the Shogun but under the third Shogun the Kokushu 
compared with that of the Kokushu were in this respect treated like the smaller 
Daimiyo was little more than that of “ first princes. The only prerogative they 
among equals”; it was only by degrees possessed was, that as theoretical vassals 



THE MERCHANT NAVY OF OLD JAPAN ; A TRADING SHIP UNDER THE OLD REGIME 
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of the Mikado they were Crown officials, keep an eye upon the latter, and, apart 
and received their investiture at his hands, from this, the property of the Shogun was 
However, they could only approach the scattered throughout the country in such 
Mikado through the Shdgun, who super- a manner as to enable him to visit other 
intended the confirmation of titles upon districts without trouble. Strong garrisons 
the territorial lords by the emperor. Any were kept up in Kioto and Fushimi, as also 
direct communication between the Imperial in several di tricts of the Di ovmce of 
Court and the territorial lords was strictly Suruga ; all the passes leading to the 
forbidden. Even wffien travelling from Kwanto were provided with guards, and 
their districts to Yedo or back, they wen* the chief trading- and commercial centres 
not allowed to pass through Kioto ; if (such as Osaka, Sakai, Nagasaki, i8 in 
they desired to visit the Imperial capital number) were in the power of the Shogun, 
or its suburbs, they were required to His offic als now undertook those tours 
obtain a special permit from the Shogun, of ins})ection upon which th ^ emissaries of 



A CASTLE PRESENTED BY TWENTY FEUDAL LORDS TO A SHOGUN OF JAPAN 
The castle of Naeoya was built in 1610 by twenty great feudal lords as a residence for lyeyasu’s son and successor, 
Hidetada. The dolphins on the roof, made of gold, are nearly nine feet high and worth £ 1 8,000. One was shipwrecked 
on returning from the International Exhibition at Vienna in 1873, and lay for a long time at the bottom of the Cnina Sea. 

and even then they were not allowed to the Mikado had previously been sent every 
approach within a certain distance of the five or seven years, and in cases where the 
Emperor’s palace. For a marriage between high position of the territorial lords, such 
a member of a Buke family and one of a as the Kokushu, made this kind of super- 
Kuge family, the express permission of the vision impossible, friends and presumable 
Shogun was equally necessary. To become enemies were entrusted with the task of 
a medium for the transmission of gossip keeping guard upon one another. Thus, 
upon political affairs to the Imperial Court for instance, the defence of the island of 
was to commit a crime punishable with Kyushu was entrusted to Satsuma and his 
the utmost severity. opponents, Hizen, who relieved one another 

In other respects all possible measures every year. Moreover, the whole country 
were taken to keep the territorial lords in was covered with a network of officials and 
a state of dependence. Upon the redistri- spies of the Baku-fu bureaucracy. Thus 
bution of districts friends and former foes lyeyasu and his successors made every 
were so intermingled that the former could possible effort to keep the territorial lords 
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THE COURT OF THE SHOGUN OF JAPAN AS PICTURED BY A TRAVELLER IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
This picture, drawn nearly 250 years ago, is by a Dutch traveller of the seventeenth century, who wrote enthusiastically that Solomon in all his glory could not equal the Regent of 
Japan. The palace roofs were said to be decorated with gold dragons and balls, and adorned with precious stones. Here the Emperor gave audience to his subordinate princes. 
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within bounds. Tlie system eventually 
collapsed, not so much before foreign 
attacks, as because those classes whom 
its ounder had specially designed to be 
its supporters first undermined and then 
overthrew it. The Shogunate fell because it 
was abandoned by those who should have 
had the greatest possible interest in 
ensuring its ])ermanence. 

If the regulation of the position of the 
Emperor, the Kugc% and the territorial 
lords had been difhciilt, a yet more arduous 
task confronted the founder of the Toku- 
gawa dynasty of Shoguns when he came to 
grapple with the settlement of questions of 
family precedence and of the succession, 
lyeyasu left five sons, the princes of 
Echizen, Kii, Owari, Mito, and the second 
son, Hidetada, whom he had appointed 
as his successor during his lifetime, and 
invested with the power. He arranged that 
the succession should follow the direct line 
of Hidetada’s family, and that if no heir 
should be forthcoming one should be chosen 
from the house of Kii, or that of Owari. 
These houses, and that of Hidetada, were 
entitled Three August Families (Go-san- 
XK TK being the three most 

August **** important houses. At a later 
«'**'!*. period the title was also ex- 
ami les tended to include the houses of 
Kii, Owari, and Mito, though it did not in 
this case imply the possession of claims 
to tlie succession. 

On the other hand, the prince of Mito 
obtained the right of demanding or 
proclaiming in certain cases the deposition 
of a Shogun who had not performed the 
duties of his office, while under other 
conditions the position of regent was 
reserved to the prince of Echizen. The 
prince of Mito was also the only territorial 
lord who possessed the right of direct 
communication with the emperor. Echizen 
the eldest son, and Mito, the youngest, 
were excluded from the succession ; the 
first had been originally adopted by 
Hideyoshi, and had thus ceased to belong 
to his father’s family according to Japanese 
ideas, while the latter had married the 
daughter of a former enemy. lyeyasu 
himself is said to have characterised his 
son the lord of Mito as a very important, 
but extremely dangerous personality, and 
to have compared him to a sharp sword, 
which is only harmless so long as it 
remains in the sheath. Two hundred and 
fifty years later the foresight of the founder 
of this dynasty was to be confirmed ; in 


any case, the house of Mito materially 
contributed to bring about the downfall 
of the Shogunate. 

The question of the succession, already 
sufficiently difficult, became still further 
complicated by the fact that in 1715 the 
family of Hidetada became extinct in the 
direct line. The prince of Kii, who had 

. been appointed Shdgun, has- 

S»cc.,..o« 

^ . third, and fourth sons with the 

oguna e princes of Taiasu, 

Shimizu, and Hitotsubashi ; he then 
arranged that these three families, to 
whom he gave the common title the Three 
Lords (Go-san-kio), should provide a 
successor in the event of his first son’s 
descendants l)ecoming extinct in the 
direct line. This regulation also proved 
ineffectual. A younger son of the house 
of Mito, Kei-ki, who had been adopted by 
a })rince of Hitotsubashi, was aj>pointed 
Shogun in iSbb ; the last of a long line, 
his Joss of the supremacy in no way 
redounded to his honour. • 

lyeyasu died at his castle of Sumpu, in 
Suruga, on March 8th, 1616, and, accord- 
ing to his wish, was buried a year later in 
Nikko, a mountainous district, richly 
wooded and adorned with every kind of 
natural beauty, about ninety miles north 
of Yedo, where Buddhist and Shinto 
temples, erected by the holy Shodo 
Shonin, had existed since the close of the 
eighth century. A representative of the 
Mikado and of the Shogun, together with 
a great number of the Kug6, the territorial 
lords, and their military comrades, were 
present at the burial of the deceased*, 
upon whom the Mikado conferred a special 
title of honour to mark tfie occasion. The 
dead man was created “ Noble of the First 
Class, of the First Rank, Great Light of the 
East, Great Incarnation of Buddha.” After 
the death of the former abbot and the 
abdication of his successor, Go-Mizuno, 
the fifth son of the Mikado was appointed 
. , high-priest of Nikko, in the year 

Death*'* * the title of Rinnoji 

j a . , no-Miya. He and his succes- 
sors, who were afterwards 
princes of the Imperial House, usually 
resided at Yedo, in the temple of Uyeno, 
and visited Nikko three times a year. 

The last of these Imperial priests, Kita 
Shirakawa no-Miya, who was afterwards 
educated in Germany, was abducted by 
the northern party during the civil war of 
1868, and set up by them as an opposition 
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Mikado, but shortly afterward yielded to 
the attacks of the victorious southerners. 
Of the successors of lyeyasu, one only, 
his grandson, lyemitsu (1623 to 1651), 
was buried at Nikko. All the other 
Shdguns were buried at Yedo, either 
_ , within the precincts of the 

^emR eft temple of Uyeno or within that 
Nikko Shiba. The temples of 

Nikko are certainly the largest, 
the richest, and most beautiful in Japan, 
and are distinguished by the artistic 
finish of the buildings and the decorations 
of their interior, as well as by the l:>eauty of 
the surrounding landscape. The interest 
of the spot and of its buildings is further 
increased by the numerous dedicatory pre- 
sents in and about it, brought from every 
part of Japan, and even from Holland. 

Hidetada, the first successor of lyeyasu, 
followed in his father’s footsteps, and main- 
tained the institutions introduced by him. 
lyemitsu, the grandson of the founder 
of the dynasty, 

was undoubtedly > 

the most impor- X 

tant of the fourteen A 

Shbguns who fol- 

lowed lyeyasu. He 

laid a stronger hand 

upon the reins of I 

government, obliged 

the great landowners 

to render a formal . 

recognition of his 

undisputed supre- K 

macy, and made \ 

himself and his sue- 

cessors masters of 

The visit which he 

paid to the Mikado ^ 

in Kioto, in 1623, ^ 

was the last paid 5 

by any Shogun until M 

the year 1863. It 
was under his rule, ^ j 

in 1641, that the / /4k 

Dutch and the 

Chinese were sent to ^ 

Nagasaki, anji all 
other foreigners were 

expe^ed from the ancient ci 

country, while emi- 
gration and foreign travel were forbid- 
den to the Japanese. The coinage and 
the weights and measures in use 
were reduced to a common standard. 


AN ANCIENT CHIEF OF A CLAN 


the delimitation of the provincial frontiers 
was begun and completed, maps and 
plans of the districts and castles belonging 
to the territorial lords were made, the 
genealogical trees of these latter were 
drawn up, and all names obliterated 
A L t which might have aroused 
ViftirU the political recollec- 

Mikftdo * tions or have given rise to incon- 
venient claims. Moreover, the 
two State councils, the upper and the 
lower chambers, were reorganised. Finally, 
lyemitsu made his capita of Yedo not 
only the most beautiful but also the most 
cleanly and the best fortified city in the 
kingdom. The castle, with its triple line 
of walls and moats, was then considered 
impregnable, and even to-day rouses the 
admiration of the visitor. lyemitsu was 
also the first to employ the title of Great 
Lord (Taikun), as the expression of his 
absolute ])ower in his intercourse with 
other countries, such as Korea. 

Of his successors 
we need only men- 
t i o n Yoshimune 
(1716-1745), the last 
of the direct descen- 
dants of lyeyasu. 

IRliiL ^^^ch 

attention to the 
i ni p r o V e m e n t of 
agriculture and 
manufactures, and 
] repealed the pro- 

^ hibition of the intro- 

j duction of European 

books, though this 
8®^ still held good of 

such as dealt with 
Christian reli- 
1 [\ remain- 

t VvVp successors it need 

i \l I n fhat 

otk 1 they confined their 

\ actions, generally 

If \ speaking, to the 

W ^ lines already laid 

A \ vL 3 down. However, 

\ V their power of in- 

dependent action 
^ j was completely de- 

[EF OF A CLAN stroyed by the 

bureaucracy, which 
took into its hands more and more of the 
administration. Government departments 
degenerated in consequence, and the fall 
of the Shogunate was the ultimate result. 
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THE MORTUARY TEMPLE OF ONE OF THE LAST OF THE SHOGUNS IN SHIBA PARK TOKIO 
This fine building: is, perhaps, the most magnificent of the mortuary shrines of Shiba. The canring is marvellously rich, and the ceiling a masterpiece of Japanese art 


THE EVE OF THE GREAT CHANGE 


I N his work upon the social apd economic 
development of Japan, Tokuzo Fukuda 
defines the rule of the Tokugawa as a 
period in which the Government was that 
of a policeman with unlimited powers. 
This statement, however, is true only of 
the second half of the government of the 
Shogunate, and of that only in so far as the 
administration was careful to maintain 
existing institutions and to tlirow obstacles 
in the way of all innovations, which the 
bureaucracy in Japan, as everywhere, 
considered as so many threats against 
the existence of the State. The heaviest 
oppression has never been more than a 
temporary obstacle to national develop- 
ment ; and so in Japan under the Slio- 
gunate, development, far from coining to 
a standstill, followed a roundabout course, 
and society advanced by devious paths 
from the old order to the new. The most 
obvious contirmation of this fact is the 
part played by the towns, or, more 
correctly, by the mercantile 
Shogunate community. 

an apan s vigorous rule of the first 

rogre»s Shogun, and especially of the 
third, convinced the territorial lords that 
the dynasty of the Tokugawa was entirely 
capable of maintaining its supremacy, 
and that any attacks upon it would 
recoil upon the heads of their pro- 
moters. At the same time the measures 
of the Shogunate, especially those respect- 
ing the hereditary rights of the great 
families, inspired the conviction that the 
existence of the territorial nobility, so far 
from being endangered, was secured even 
more permanently than before. The great 
nobles were therefore able to concentrate 
their attention upon the peaceful develop- 
ment of their districts. The ordinary 
Samurai were in a far more evil case, 
especially in the matter of their yearly 
salary of rice. Their business was war, 
and. any other occupation was forbidden 
to them. As, however, their salaries were 
usually inadequate for their support, the 
consequence was that in course of time a 
large proportion of the Samurai became 


deeply involved in debt. They were then 
obliged either to lay aside their swords, 
renounce their profession and enter some 
other, or, while retaining their swords, to 
leav'e the service of their overlord and 
to join the class of the Ronin, 
. the mas ter less Samurai, who 
were the terror not only of 
the })eaceful citizens, but also 
of the Government. 

As regards the ])easants, the position of 
those settled upon the land of the Shogun 
was, upon the whole, preferable to the lot of 
those within the districts of the territorial 
lords. While the former were treated with 
kindness and consideration, the latter were 
without defence against the extortions of 
the officials of their prince. The average 
holding of a peasant was small ; the least 
quantity of land amounted to about two and 
a half acres, and was but seldom increased ; 
consequently their agriculture was rather 
of the character of market gardening. 

Fukuda asserts that the towns had 
developed from and around the castles of 
the territorial lords, for the reason that 
the formation of towns in Japan dates 
from the j)eriod of war after the twelfth 
century. The statement is correct only 
from one })oint of view. In a state which 
had already existed for a thousand years 
men and houses must have collected in 
large numbers at the most important 
{X)mts u}K)n the several lines of communi- 
cation. 

Naturally the new territorial lords would 
choose such positions for the central points 
of their districts, and would settle and 
erect their fortified castles in them ; not 
less naturally the inhabitants would gather 
_ . . , more closely round the pro- 

Nltiona*!* tecting castles, and possibly 
. in the course of time two or 
three villages may thus have 
been united into one community. At any 
rate, the towns of early J apan never attained 
any power of self-government ; they were 
not even consi4ered as independent com- 
munities, and {he period of their growth 
and prosperity begins, in almost every case, 
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JAPAN AT PLAY : SCENE IN A THEATRE DURING A PERFORMANCE 




at the time following the rule of lyeyasu. 
Centuries of civil war by no means 
favoured the increase of merchants and 
handicraftsmen, and of these the population 
of the towns was chiefly composed. The 
system of caste which prevailed in Japan 
must also have hindered commercial de- 
velopment. The warrior caste was the first ; 
with it, if not theoretically at any rate in 
practice, were joined the castes of scholars, 
physicians, artists, priests, And others ; 
then came the farmers, then the handi- 
craf tsmen, 
and finally 
the m e r - 
chants. Below 
these were the 
di shonour- 
able castes — 
actors, j u g - 
glers, dancing 
women, etc., 
and the un- 
clean castes — 
knackers, 
tanners, exe- 
cutioners, and 
so on. 

After their 
rise the towns 
lay either on 
the demesne a police court 



of the landed lords, upon whose whims 
and ideas their growth materially de 
pended, or on the demesne of the Shogun, 
who had succeeded in getting possession of 
the most important trading centres — Yedo, 
Osaka, Kanagawa, Nagasaki, Sakai, Hako- 
date, and Nigata near Yokohama. Hence 
the Shogunate was obliged to confront the 
task of extending trade and procuring the 
recognition of the traders' importance. 
Even during the period of foreign influx 
the Shoguns had made every effort to 

secure to 
themselves 
the largest 
possible share 
of the profits 
derived from 
commer- 
cial inter- 
course with 
other lands, 
and this ob- 
ject they 
entirely 
attained 
when they 
removed the 
Dutch and 
the Chinese 
to Nagasaki. 
At the same 
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A TEA-HOUSE IN YEDO IN THE FIRST HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


time exj)orts and imports were so regulated 
in amount that the balance of trade might 
be as much as })ossil)le in favour of Japan. 

Foreign wares were sold at so higli a price 
as to l)e within the reach of only the 
richest classes, while the ex])ortation of 
anything that the country wanted, or 
seemed to want, was restricted or pro- 
hibited entirely. Thus in 1732 the expor- 
tation of gold, which had previously 
been subject to 
repeated restric- 
t i o n s , was 
entirely for- 
bidden ; in i()85 
the exportation 
of silver, whicli 
had been em- 
ployed to pay for 
the imports, was 
limited to 2,000 
lb., an amount 
further reduced 
to 500 lb. in 
1790 ; in 1685 
exports of copper 
were limited to 
about one ton ; 
from 1715 on- 
ward only two 
Dutch ships were 
allowed to visit 
J apan in any one 
year, and from 
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17(^0 only one. Communication with the 
Chinese was limited in a similar manner. 

On the other hand, every effort was 
made to provide facilities for internal 
trade, especially after the year 1694, 
when guilds (kumi) were created in Osaka 
and Yedo, at first ten in each town, a 
number afterwards increased to twenty 
during the years 1720 to 1730. These 
were free societies, occupied with mer- 
cantile and ship- 
ping business, 
and seem to have 
been chiefly 
active in pro- 
moting the sale 
of the manufac- 
tures produced 
on the demesnes 
of the territorial 
lords. Conse- 
quently an un- 
usually severe 
blow was dealt at 
their existence in 
the middle of 
the eighteenth 
centuiy^ when 
the lords de- 
manded and ob- 
tained the per- 
mission to sell 
their products 
at the great 
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WEDDING IN JAPAN: MARRIAGE IS PURELY CIVIL AND OFTEN PERFORMED AT HOME 



A FUNERAL PROCESSION IN THE STREETS OF YEDO, THE CAPITAL OF THE SHOGUNS 

SCENES IN THE DAILY LIFE OF OLD JAPAN 
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ENTRANCE TO THE TOMBS OF THE SHOGUNS. IN SHIBA PARK. TOKIO 


commercial centres l)y means of their 
own merchants. 

Possibly it was this regulation which 
induced the Government in 1813 to 
place the guilds upon another footing, 
rhey now became close corporations 
of merchants and manufacturers ; their 
number and the numbers of their members 
were defined by law. They were not 
allowed to elect new members, but uj)on 
the death of an individual could admit 
only his blood relations, and they held 
the monopoly of the sale of that i)articular 
article with which they were concerned. 
In 1841 this arrangement was abolished, 
after many complaints had been made of 
the manner in which prices had been 
forced up ; but it was reintroduced in 
1851, apparently because the Govern- 
ment thought they could not dispense 
with the general supervision exercised by 
the guilds. 

In othei respects, during the rule of the 
Tokugawa, conditions remained practi- 
cally unaltered. Ancestor worship con- 
tinued, as did the patriarchal system, and 
the responsibility of the patriarch for 
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the actions of members of the family 
The law of inheritance, which gave a 
disproportionately favoured position to 
the eldest son, remained unaltered. The 
majority of posts in the service of the 
Shoguns and of the territorial lords con- 
tinued to be hereditary. Custom demanded 
that a son should succeed to the profession 
or the handicraft of his father. It was 
extraordinarily difficult to pass from one 
class to another. All these restric- 
tions must have constituted so many 
obstacles to the free development of the 
individual, and consequently to the 
progress of society. 

Soon after the Shogunate had passed to 
the Tokugawa, a certain opposition began 
to arise within this family itself to the 
policy of usurpation by which the Mikado 
had been deprived of his rights. This 
movement remained for a long period 
exclusively literary, and its chief repre- 
sentatives and supporters were to be 
found among the princes of the house of 
Mito. 

The early history of this house is a 
good example of the manner in which 



JAPAN ON THE EVE 

t he fortunes of the landed nobility changed 
during the age preceding the definite 
pacification of the kingdom. The territory 
afterwards included in this principality 
was governed from the tenth century by 
scions of the Taira family. It was over- 
come in 1427 by Yedo Michifusa, who was 
the first to assume the name of Mito. 
In the year 1590 the Yedo family were 
driven out by the Satake. Yoshinobu, a 
member of the latter house, who had 
joined the side of Hideyori, was trans- 
ferred to Akita by lyeyasu in 1602. The 
fifth son of lyeyasu was appointed Prince 
of Mito in his stead ; when he died, upon 
the journey to Mito, the tenth son took 
up the position. He was afterward trans- 
ferred to Suruga in 1609, but became 
Prince of Kii about ten years later, and 
was then succeeded by the eleventh son, 
Yorifusa, who was born in 1603. 

Yorifusa died in 1661, and was suc- 
ceeded by his second son, Mitsukuni. 
He invited learned men to his Court, 
among them apparently a number of 
Chinese who had fled to Japan before the 
Manchus, and with their help he published, 
among other works, a '' History of Great 
Japan ^ (Dai-nihon-shi),fromJimmuTenno 
as fat as the year 1393, in 240 volumes. 



A SHOGUN OFFICIAL IN COURT DRESS 


OF TRANSFORMATION 



A SHOGUN OFFICIAL IN TOWN DRESS 

This is still considered as a work of capital 
importance for students of Japanese his- 
tory. He also published the “ Reigiruiten,'' 
concerning the ceremonies of the Imperial 
Court, in 510 volumes. 

These works and a large collection of 
Chinese and Japanese books, to which 
the ])rince continued to make additions 
until his death (1700), largely contributed 
to direct the attention of scholars to early 
Japanese history; hence Mitsukuni is 
justly considered as the founder and pro- 
moter of the movement which is usually 
characterised as a revival of the pure 
Shinto leaching, and undoubtedly exerted 
a powerful influence in preparing the way 
for the restoration of the Mikados. The 
men who were chiefly influential in their 
work in this direction were Kada (d. 1736), 
Mabushi (d. 1769), and Motoori (d. 1801). 
The latter published the ‘ Kojikiden,’’ 
being explanations of the Kojiki, a work 
attracting the greatest attention, not only 
among scholars, but also and particularly 
among the landed nobility. The ‘‘ Great 
History” was continued by the princes of 
Mito, and printed in 1851 after a long 
period of circulation in manuscript. The 
successors of Mitsukuni, besides being 
patrons of literature, were also sound 
and economical administrators of their 
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THE BAY OF YEDO : FROM AN EARLY JAPANESE DRAWING 


the shortness of 
money and the 
need for assist- 
ance. 

The very lords 
whose ancestors 
owed their rise to 
])ower to the 
founder of the 
Tokugawa line 
deserted the Sho- 
gunate in its ex- 
tremity. The in- 
stitution had 
become effete ; it 
had to go, and it 
went, “ unwept, 
unhonoured and 
unsung,” in 1868. 
With it went the 
greater part of the 
system of govern- 
ment that had 
obtained for so 


territory, so that the })rinces of Mito many generations in the empire of Old 
acquired a reputation as excellent rulers |aj)an. Max Von Brandt 


in contrast to the Shogun. In 1829 
Nariakira, the brother of his jircde- 
cessor, Narinaga, became prince ; he 
was destined to play a leading 
part in the struggle against the 
Shogunate. 

The increasing ])overty of the 
Samurai, the growing degeneracy 
of the Shogun’s (iovernment, due 
to tlie rise of a bureaucracy, the 
ra])id sj^read of foreign ideas and 
the concurrent diminution in the 
power of the Shogun, together with 
the more ardent desire of the terri- 
torial lords for partial or complete 
inde))endence -- these influences 
found ex])ression in the formation 
of parties at the Im]:)erial Court as 
well as at the Court of the Shogun. 
The situation became even more 
strained as the re})eated appearance 
of foreign vessels off the Japanese 
coasts — the first of these visitors 
being the Russian squadron off Yezo 
in 1792 — increased the fears of a 
hostile attack. 

When apprehensions of this 
nature drove the Government of 
the Shogun, in 1842, to request 
the landed nobility to take measures 



THE LAST OF THE OLD ORDER 


for coast defence, the only res]) 0 nse This picture of an archer on the ramparts of a castle dates back 
, . ‘*^11 only as far as the year 1862 , and thus illustrates the rapidity of 

was a general outcry occasioned by Japtm's change from mediaevallsm to modern methods of warfare. 
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RELIGION IN JAPAN 

BY MAX VON BRANDT 


THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF BUDDHISM 


^HE development of Shintoism, the 
* native religion of Japan, is recorded 
in the history proper of the country of 
which it forms an inseparable part. 
Buddhism and Christianity, having 
reached Japan from without, have 
individual histories of their own. 

Buddhism has been to Japan what 
clajS^ical antiquity and Christianity were 
to the West ; it brought with it Chinese 
civilisation, and a better religion than the 
native ancestor-worship. 

The different accounts of the time and 
manner of its introduction are widely dis- 


built a great temple, and encouraged 
foundations and organisations for works 
of mercy and charity. The new doctrine 
obtained an informal official recognition 
from the Emperor Temmu (673-686), 
who ordered the erection of a temple in 
every province of the empire. 

Ja])anese Buddhism, like the Chinese 
and Korean forms, and perhaps under 
their influence, was soon broken up into a 
number of sects (six) ; at the same time 
the antagonism and hostility between 
Buddhism and Shinto became strongly 
ajqiarent. It is remarkable that the 


crepant. The most 
jirobable story is that 
in 552 A.D. a king 
of Kudara in Korea 
sent pictures of 
Buddhist sacred his- 
tory to the Emperor 
Kimmei (540-571), 
and that the new 
teaching fell upon 
fruitful soil. It does 
not, however, seem 
to have obtained 
a footing in the 
country entirely un- 
opposed. In con- 
sequence of the 
outbreak of an 
epidemic, under the 
Emperor Bindatsu 
(572-585), if was 
persecuted and for- 
bidden. Prince 
Shotoku, a son of 
the Empress Suiko, 
seems to have mate- 
rially influenced the 
extension of Budd- 
hism. In 587 he 



PRINCE Shotoku, patron of budi>hism 

The prince is here seen in a native drawing. The first royal 
patron of Buddhism in Japan, he materiaiUy influenced the 
extension of the new faith, and in .*>87 A.D. built the oldest 
Buddhist temple still existing in Japan, shown on page 514. 


emjierors generally 
accej)ted the new^ 
teaching, though it 
threatened from the 
outset to discredit 
their own divine 
origin. Thus on 
both sides the desire 
m ay well have 
arisen to incorporate 
the new belief with 
the old. In 794 the 
Emperor Kwammu 
changed his place 
of residence from 
Nara to the modern 
Kioto ; at the same 
time the J apanese 
Buddhists b e g a n 
their journey to 
China, in order to 
seek information and 
enlightenment at the 
sources of the doc- 
trine, which for 
Japan at least was 
new. Dengio Daishi 
went to China, and 
on his return in 798 
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A NATIVE PICTURE OF THE OLDEST EXISTING BUDDHIST TEMPLE IN JAPAN 
Temple of Horyu, founded in 587 by Prince Shotoku, first royal patron of Buddhism in Japan, and completed in 607 A.D. 


founded the Tendai sect, and the 
monastery Enriaku-ji on Mount Hie as 
its headquarters. 

A yet more important influence u])on the 
develojiment of religion and of scientific 
life and tliought was exercised by 
Kobo Daishi (774-834) ; he is also said 
to have visited China, and upon his return 
in 816 to have founded the 
Inventor ^ Shingon sect. On the Koya 

A I * * Mount he founded the monas- 
Alphabet Kongofuji, which be- 

came, with the support of the Emperor 
Saga, the central point, in many respects, 
of Japanese Buddhism. Kobo Daishi, who 
was known in life as Kukai, invented the 
Japanese alphabet, the I-ro-ha, consisting 
of fort y-^e veil .signs, and also the first 
Japanese writing, the Katakana: hitherto 
only tlie Chinese characters had been 
known, and these continued in use for the 
writing of works of a scientific character. 

But the greatest achievement of Kobo 
Daishi was his effort, which attained a 
great measure of success, to make a fusion 
of Buddhism and Shinto. The old divinities 
were received into the J apanese heaven and 
explained as incarnations of Buddha ; 
while the demi^god heroes and warriors 
received general; or, at any rate, local, 
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worship as “ gongen.” Thus he gave a 
Japanese colouring to Buddhism. To him 
it is undoubtedly due that the emperors 
gave their unconditional adherence to the 
foreign doctrine, which had now become 
national. During several centuries after 
his age most of the empierors resigned after 
a short rule, shaved their heads, and 
ended their lives as Buddhist monks. To 
him also is to be ascribed the introduction 
of cremation ; in several cases even the 
emperors accepted this custom. 

During the struggles between the rival 
families of Taira and Minamoto the pres- 
tige and power of the Buddhist priesthood 
steadily increa.sed. With Yoritomo’s vic- 
tory over his rival in 1186, and the removal 
of the capital of the Shogun to Kamakura, 
near the modern Yokohama, 
Bn lant begins the most brilliant age of 
Japanese Buddhism, as regards 
” the number of its sects, their 

power, and their political influence, 
[The Shoguns were originally military 
commanders, four in number, ruling the 
four military districts into which the 
empire was divided. But in 1192 the title 
was given to a supreme military chief ; and 
from that date to 1868 there was an almost 
unbroken succession of Shoguns, whose 






BIRTH AND GROWH OF BUDDHISM 


importance will be seen in the later Dagiu, and in 1261 Nichiren founded 

course of the narrative.] In 1191 Yeizai the sect which has been called after him, 

founded the Ruizai sect ; and Shinran, in which may be considered as a counterpoise 

1220, founded the Shin sect, the Nationalist to the Shin sect, and perhaps owes its origin 

Party cf Japanese Buddhism. Shinran to a feeling that some such opposition was 

Natioftalit* allowed the priests of his sect required. Like its founder, who escaped 

Party or meat and to marry ; and the death sentence pronounced upon him 

Baddhitm order to break down the by the Regent H 6 j 5 Tokiyori, owing to 
barriers between priests and the miraculous splintering of the sword 

people, removed the temples to the towns upon his neck, this sect was invariably 

from the mountains and desert places characterised by intolerance and fanati- 

where they had previously been erected. cism, and therefore played a leading part 

Contrary to the usage of other sects, the in the struggle against the Christians. One 

writings of the Shin sect are in Japanese of its members was Kato Kiyomasa, that 

characters. The sect is known by the names persecutor of the Christians who is a 

of Ikko (the first word of their most import- notorious figure in the Jesuit reports at 

ant work, the Book of Everlasting Life) and the outset of the seventeenth century ; and 

Monto (Servant of the Gate, referring its motto was to be seen on the standards 

to the unity of their organisation). They of many a general— ‘ Honour to the book 

are spoken of, and with much reason, as the * . r of the law that bringeth re- 

Protestants of Japan. They refuse to con- demption "—adopted in place 

sider as obligatory not only celibacy and ^ of the old "Honour to the 

abstinence from certain meats, as we have * Holy Buddha." In 1288 the 

already observed, but also the practices of last of the great sects, Ji (Seasons of 

penance and ascetic living, pilgrimages, the Year), was founded by Jippen. 

and the nionastic life. They teach that During the civil wars which devastated 
men are justified by faith in Buddha. the country between 1332 and 1602 the 

Among them the priesthood is hereditary. priests kept alive the study of science 

In 1227 the Jodo sect was founded by and literature; but they also took a very 



THE SOLlDIER-PRIESTS OF OLD JAPAN, WHO LIVED IN ALMOST CONSTANT WARFARE 
Early in the tenth centmy the Buddhist priests increased in power and wealth so greatly that military forces were 
maintained at the monasteries, the priests being: trained as soldiers. They became very turbulent, and g:rew into 
important pQlitijpi^ fQr<%es djef^ip|r the Emperor himself, and were constantly at feud with the secular armies. 
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IN'IERIOR OF ONE OF THE LARGEST OF JAPAN'S ‘ ^ TEMPLES IN THE EARLY DAYS OF BUDDHISM 
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definite part in the political struggles of 
the time, and many an abbot, in full 
armour, charged into the fray at the head 
of his monks and vassals. Hence it was 
only to be expected that Ota Nobunaga, 
the first important personality who made 
« j . it his object to restore peace 
p'**^®* Jr^and order throughout the 

ower o • country and to secure obedience 
to the emperor s will (though 
this redounded also to his own advantage), 
should have turned upon the monasteries. 

In 1571 the worst of these spiritual 
strongholds, the monastery of the Shingon 
sect on the Hieizan, was destroyed by his 
orders and all its inhabitants slain. Some 
years later the same fate befell the great 
temple of Hon^anji of the Shin sect in 
Osaka. The priests of this latter had har- 
boured robbers and also political oppo- 
nents of Nobunaga. After 
weeks of fighting, three for- 
tresses were captured out of 
the five which composed the 
monastery. Two thousand of 
the garrison are said to have 
fallen during the siege, and 
upon the entrance of the 
Mikado the survivors were 
permitted to depart. The 
Buddhist priesthood, however, 
never recovered from these 
two blows ; and even though 
it was found necessary at a 
later jieriod to break down 
one or another of the strong- 
holds of political Buddhism, 

Nobunaga had already per- 
formed the hardest part of the 
task. 

The Jod5 sect was the most 
important under the Tokugawa 
rule. It is noteworthy that 
the Shoguns of this dynasty 
showed special favour to this 
sect, which certainly was less 
cultured than any other. Its 
priests followed the chief rules 
of Indian Buddhism, and taught 
that the welfare of the soul de- 
pended rather upon prayers, 
and upon the strict perform- 
ance of external ceremonies 
and pious precepts, than upon 
moral purity and perfection. 

The Sh6gunate was therefore 
able to entrust to this low 
type of sect the rehgious 
guidance of the people with- 
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out fear of any attempt to exercise an 
influence in opposition to its own plans. 
The J 5d5 priests also provided the services 
in the burial grounds of the Shdguiis at 
Shiba and Nikko. 

The Temple of Zojoji, situated in Shiba, 
which was burnt down in 1574, also be- 
longed to them. The Buddhism which 
had become the State re- 
^ ligion, at any rate of the 
ReliKioA Shogun bureaucracy, declined 
greatly in the later years 
of the Shogunate, as did all other 
branches of the public service. It failed 
completely in the final struggle of the 
Shogunate against the Mikado. After 
the Shogun himself had given up the 
contest, the adherents of the Shogunate 
made an attempt to set up an opposition 
Mikado in the person of Rinnoji-no Miya, 



THE MIRACULOUS DELIVERANCE OF NICHIREN 


The great saint, Nichiren, who founded the sect named after him, was 
believed b7_ his devotees to have been delivered from the Eacecuuoner 
of the HSjo by the miraculous splintering of the sword upon his neck. 


BIRTH AND GROW.TH OF BUDDHISM 



SERVICE IN A BUDDHIST TEMPLE IN MODERN TOKIO 


an imperial prince and high-priest of 
the Tendai sect, with a residence in 
the Temple of Toyeisan at Uyeno. This 
proceeding had, however, nothing to 
do with Buddhism as such ; it was 
little more than an historical recollection 
of the reasons which had induced the 
p . Shoguns of the Tokugawa 

net s as instrument 

rooisof the ^g2iinsi the Mikado in 

SKoguaate 

the Emperor Kwammu had joined upon 
its foundation by a prince of the blood 
royal. 

After the fall of the Tokugawa dynasty, 
the victors began to display violent 
animosity against Buddhism which re- 
sulted in persecution. This was the more 
natural as the literary activity of the 
Shintoists, and authors who gave them- 
selves out to be Shintbists, materially 
contributed, from the eighteenth century 
onward, to bring about the downfall of 


the Shogunate in 1868. The Mikado 
then issued a decree making a sharp 
distinction between the Buddhist 
and Shinto forms of worship. 
Buddhist p>riests who had hitherto 
been allowed to perform Shinto 
ceremonies were now prohibited 
from doing so, and all temples in 
which the two creeds had been 
united were assigned to Shinto. 

At the same time a special 
ministerial department (the Shin- 
gaikwan) for the support of Shinto 
worship was created, the object of 
which was to spread Shinto doc- 
trines by means of missionaries 
educated for the purpose. In 1870 
a new decree appeared forming 
these missionaries into a kind of 
political corporation, to which also 
prefects and other administrative 
officials might belong. In 1871 
relations between Buddhism and 
the Government were entirely 
broken off. The Buddhist sanctuary 
in the palace was closed, the Bud- 
dhist festival of the Emperor 
abolished, and the statue of 
Buddha removed from the palace. 
The titles of honour given to the 
temples were annulled and their 
landed property was sequestrated. 
In 1872 the Government deprived 
the priests of their clerical titles 
and dignities and ordered them to 
resume their family names, 
the same time the prohibitions 
against marriage and the eating of meat 
were removed, all temples without priests 
and congregations were sequestrated, and 
the priests were forbidden to appeal to 
the charity of their believers. The im- 
portance of these rules can be easily 
understood if it be remembered that in 
1872, in a population of rather 
emp o ^YidiTi 33,000,000, there 

Buddhism 72,000 Buddhist priests 

^ and 9,621 nuns, to whom must 

be added about 126,400 novices, students, 
and priests’ families belonging to the Shin 
sect, and that the number of temples in 
the possession of the seven chief sects 
amounted to more than 67,000. 

These efforts of the Government to 
suppress Buddhism and to revive Shintb 
remained fruitless, as was bound to be 
the case, for the Shinto doctrine contains 
none of tho.se elements which are es.sential 
to successful religious propaganda. The 
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BlitTH AND GROWTH OF BUDDHISM 


Shingaikwan was consequently 
dissolved, and religious affairs 
submitted to the ordinary 
ministerial department of 
public worsliip, whicli now 
laid three injunctions upon 
the State missionaries : they 
were to ])reach the fear of 
the gods and the love of the 
fatherland ; to exjdain the 
aws of Nature ancl sound 
morals ; to serv’e the Em])eror 
and to obey his orders. 

At the same time the Govern- 
ment ap]X)inted for t'very 
Buddhist and Shinto sect a 
chief of these official mis- 
sionaries, and allowed the 
members of all Buddhist sects 
to preach wlien and w'here 
they would, })rovided that tlu'v 
taught nothing ojiposed to the 
three injunctions above men- 
tioned. 

As these measures did not 
produce the desired rt'sult, 
the Government abolished the 
official missionaries in i88^, 
and left the settlement of tlie 
mi.ssionary (juestion to the 
heads of the different sects 
whom it was to ajipoint. 
Finally, in i8(S(), the new ('on- 
stiiution recognised religious 
toleration as a cardinal point. 
Proposals for a law to settle 
the questions concerning the 
Buddhist, Shinto, and Christian 
sects were rejected by the ffrst 
chamber in iSqq. 

Idle most obvious conse- 
quence of the Government’s 
interference in religious ques- 
tions and of the discouragt'- 
ment of the Buddhists may 
be said to consist in the 
fact tliat, with the excejition of 
the Shin sect, which seems to 
have gained new strength in 
the struggle for existence, all 
the Buddhist sects have suffered 
financially to a greater or less 
extent, while their religion has 
emerged drom the period of 
trial with advantage rather 
than loss. 



BUDDHIST PRIESTS AT PRAYER 



Kc\ stfjiK! \ ii*\v Co. 

A REMARKABLE ARRAY OF BUDDHIST IMAGES 


In the Temple of Seikenji, ac Okitsu, are three hundred 
ancient stone images of the Rakan, the “holy men” of 
Buddhism, presenting an extraordinarily impressive spectacle. 
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ENTRANCE TO A BUDDHIST TEMPLE AT NAGASAKI 
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THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN 


An Enrly 
Embassy 
to Rome 


Francis 
Xavier 
in Japan 

of a 


good 


IT was at the close of the gloomy Ashi- 
* kaga period that Euro})eans first came 
into contact with the Japanese. The actual 
date, which lies between 1530 and 1543, 
has not been established, and the names 
of the first Europeans to visit the country 
are equally doubtful. The date usually 
adopted is 1543. If the Portuguese 
Fernando Mendez Pinto observed any 
chronological sequence in the narrative of 
his adventures — though he is known as the 
“ father of lies ” his story is none the less 
deserving of serious historical examina- 
tion— he at any rate can no longer claim 
the honour of l)eing one of the first three 
foreigners to enter Ja])an. In any case, 
these early visitors, whatever their names 
may have l)een, l)elonged to that class of 
adventurers who then harassed the seas 
and coasts of Eastern Asia, working either 
on their own account or in the 
company of Chinese freebooters. 

Shortly after the discovery of 
Japan, and the announcement 
opening for trade existing in 
that country, a much stronger influx of 
foreigners took place. 

The trade was followed by the mis- 
sionary. In 1549 Francis Xavier arrived 
at Kagoshima ; there he met with a 
hostile reception, as the Prince (or 
“ King,” as he is termed in the chronicles) 
of Satsuma was enraged at the fact 
that the Portuguese ships had failed 
to appear off his coasts during the 
previous year; 

Xavier therefore pro- 
ceeded to Nagato 
and Bungo, and 
thence to Kioto, 
where he met with 
equally little success 
on account of the 
])revailing disturb- 
ances. In 1^51, he left 
with the intention of 
returning to India to 

enlist rnksionaries first English missionary and first 
IIOL bishop IN JAPAN 

lOr service in japan, Georg:e Ensor (left) was the first missionary 

but died durinef the sent ^ the Church Missionary Society to Japan, in 1868 ; 

xj ^ the Rev. Arthur W. Poole (right) was first Bishop 

voyage. JTOWever, ©f the Church of England in Japan, appointed in 18 B; 1 . 



the new field was not long without 
labourers. As early as I5()4 seven churches 
and chajiels existed in the suburbs of 
Kioto, and a number of smaller Christian 
communities was established in the south- 
west of Japan, esjiecially in the 
island of Kyushu. In 1381 there 
were* more than 200 churches 
in Japan, and the number of 
native Christians had risen to 130,000. I'lie 
conversion of the population continued 
peacefully until the death of the Sliogun 
Nobunaga in the following year; he liad 
ojH'uly lavoured the C hristians, jiossibly 
l)ecause he hoped to find in llu'in a counter- 
influen('e to the Buddhist priesthood, which 
was hostile to Inmself. In the year 1383 
the Christian jirinces of Bungo, Arima, 
and Omura, in the island of Kyushu, sent 
an embassy, consisting of four nobles, to 
declare their subjection to Rome. The 
ambassadors were received l)y Poj)e 
Sixtus V. and King Phili}) II. of Spain, 
and returned to Ja|)an in 1301, bringing 
seventeen Jesuit missionaries with them. 

However, in the year 1587 tlie first 
clouds liegan to gatlier above the beads of 
the foreign missionaries ; a decree of 
banishment was issued against them, 
probably inspired by the desire of the 
Prime Minister, Hideyoshi, to secure 
the support of the Buddhists in his: 
struggle for the supremacy of the 
country. Tlic Jesuits, who in the Far 
Ea 4 have always understood how to avert 
the dangers that 
threatened them and 
their work, by an 
outward show of 
sul)inission, closed 
their churches and 
ceased their [lublic 
preaching ; the pro- 
cess of conversion, 
however, continued 
without interruption 
or disturbance, and 
was attended w th 
such success that 
during the three years 
succeeding this edict 
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KAGOSHIMA, WHERE THE FIRST EUROPEANS LANDED IN JAPAN, AND FRANCIS XAVIER ATTEMPTED TO INTRODUCE CHRISTIANITY 
This is a seventeenth century picture of the city in which Francis Xavier, the g:reat apostle of the Jesuits and associate of Ignatius Loyola, landed in 1549 on his mission to carry Chris- 
tianity to the island empire. U was here that the Portugruese, the first Europeans to enter Japan, are said to have landed in 1543. The beacon was erected by the Portugruese at that time. 




THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN 


30,000 Japanese were baptised. TheTaiko 
Sama Hideyoshi seemed at first to be 
satisfied with this formal submission to 
his will ; he may also have feared that 
the exercise of greater severity would result 
in the loss of the advantage which accrued 
to him from foreign trade, or would 
induce the Christian princes of Kyushu to 
abandon his cause. But further measures 
were necessitated by the appearance of the 
Spanish mendicant friars, who came over 
in great numbers from the Philippines and 
defied his orders by preaching and wearing 
their priestly robes in public. The decree 
of banishment was revived ; some churches 


and the houses belonging to the mission- 
aries were destroyed, and, finally, in I5C)(), 
six Franciscan monks, three Jesuits, and 
seventeen Japanese Christians were cruci- 
fied at Nagasaki. 

Even now, however, the prudent behav- 
iour of the Jesuits seemed to have obviated 
any immediate danger. Upon the death of 
the Taiko Sama, lyeyasu, the most powerful 
of the leaders who were struggling for the 
supremacy, seemed inclined to favour the 
missionaries ; he even attempted to use 


lyey&su 

Almost 

Persuaded 


the Sjmnish monks as a means 
of initiating commercial rela- 
tions between the Phili])pines 
and his own domain of the 


Kwanto (the district near Yedo). Soon, 
however, he found himself obliged to 
op|)ose the foreign miss onaries and the 
native Christians. 


For this change of policy tlie latter 
had only themselves to blame. The Spanish 
mendicant friars continued to defy the 
orders of the (lovernnient and to insjnre 
their converts with a refractory s])irit ; 
and the insubordination displayed by the 
native Christians in many places occa- 
sioned serious forebodings in the Govern- 
ment. During the period when the work 
of conversion was at its height, cruel 
persecution of the Buddhists had been 
instituted in many of the districts governed 
by Christian princes, and in particular in 
Kyushu. If these were not instigated by 
the missionaries, they were at any rate 
countenanced by them, as is plain from 
their narratives. For example, in Omura, 
after the conversion of the prince in 1562, 
troops were sent out to destroy all the 
tem])les and images in the district. In 
Amakusa, in 1577, the prince offered his 
subjects the «choicc between conversion and 
exile, and in many other places anyone 
who hesitated to embrace the new religion 


was driven forth from house and home, no 
matter what his position. The victory of 
the Taiko Sama and lyeyasu over the 
south, where their chief opponents were 
settled, was followed by a redistribution of 
the principalities among new rulers. The 
heathen princes then began to persecute 
their Christian subjects, as their prede- 
« . . cessors had persecuted the 

heathen. At this moment, a 

n refractory spirit of resistance 

Persecution -r i i 

was manifested by the |)easant 

population — a spirit unprecedented among 
the ))easant c'ass of Japan. A natural 
result was the issue of further edicts 
against missionaries and Christians, and, 
in short, against all foreigners. 

In the year 1606 Christianity was pro- 
hibited, and was declared in i()i3 to be a 
danger to the constitution, perhaps in 
consequence of a conspiracy thought to 
have been discovered in 16I1 in the gold- 
mines of the island of Sado, where thou- 
sands of nat ve Christians had been trans- 
ported to undergo convict labour. It was 
resolved to destroy all the churches and 
expel all tlie missionaries, and the decision 
was carried into effect. In the year 1614 
twenty-two Franciscan, Dominican, and 
Augustine monks, 117 Jesuits, and several 
hundred Ja])anese priests and catechists 
were forcib’.y placed on board three junks 
and sent out of the country, so that 
the 600,000 native Christians of Ja]:)an 
(2,000,000 according to Jajianese his- 
torians) were thus at one blow deprived 
of their spiritual pastors. Their i)osition 
became even more serious after the battle 
of Sekigahara, when lyeyasu defeated 
Hideyori, the son of the Taiko Sama, as 
in that liattle the C hristian })rinces were 
on the losing side. 

The main reason wliich diove the 


Jaj)anese Government to severer measures 
is to be found in the continual attemj)ts 
of foreign j)riests to return to the country 
by stealth. Hidetada, the son of lyeyasu, 

who had succeeded him in 

Death Penalty ,, 

for f orega , 

Missionaries • . r 1 • r 111 

priests found m | a]ian sliould 

be put to deatli, a penalty to which they 
had been jireviously subjected upon one 
occasion only (in 1596). In the year 1617 
foreign trade was limited to Hirado ciiid 
Nagasaki; in 1621 the Japanese were jiro- 
hibited from leaving their country, and in 
1624 all strangers, with the exception of 
fhe Dutch and Chinese, were sentenced to 
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THE ISLAND PRISON OF THE DUTCH IN JAPAN FOR TWO HUNDRED YEARS 
On this island of Deshima, at Nagfasaki, the Dutch traders were cooped up from 1650 to 1856. They were 
the only Europeans allowed to visit the Japanese during that period, and were subject to great restrictions. 



PROCLAIMING THE EDICT FOR THE BURNING OF CHRISTIANS 
A scene, taken from an old Dutch print, early in ^the 17 th century, when thousands of Christian converts were 
crucified, burnt, or drowned. The inhabitants near the places of execution had to furnish the wood required. 

THE CLOSING OF THE DOOR OF JAPAN AGAINST CHRISTIANITY 
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THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN 


expulsion, though the latter edict was not 
fully carried out until fifteen years later. 
Meanwhile the persecution against the 
native Christians continued. Thousands 
were crucified, burnt, drowned, or other- 
wise martyred, but, as was to appear more 
than two hundred years later, Christianity 
was never entirely stamped out in japan. 

- In December, 1637, a revolt 
I broke out in Kyushu, which, 

Ai though but indirectly connected 

® y*** with the Christian movement, 

resulted in a renewal of the persecution 
with increased severity. The revolt began 
with a rising of the peasants of Arima, 
who had been driven to despair by the 
repeated imposition of fresh taxation and 
by other oppressive measures ; they were 
soon joined by all the Christians who 
rema ned n the neighbourhood. Accord- 
ing to the Dutch narratives written at the 
time, the rebels wore linen clothes, shaved 
their heads, and destroyed the heathen 
temples, and had chosen Santi Dago 
(Spanish and Portuguese for St. Jago) as 
their war-cry. 

After a vain attempt to storm the 
castle of the Daimiyo, or Prince, of Ama- 
kusa, they established themselves in the 
peninsula of Shimabara, and there 
offered a heroic defence, both against the 
forces of their overlords, the princes of 
Arima and Amakusa, and against the 
troops of the Government, until they 
succumbed to superior numbers, after a 
desperate struggle, on April i6th and 
17th, 1638. Seventeen thousand heads 
are said to have been exposed as tokens 
of victory, and probably very few escaped 
of the 35,000 men who are said to have 
taken part in the revolt. On April 25th, 
the overseers of the Portuguese 
“ factories ” were imprisoned, as they were 
considered to blame for the revolt. On 
ytugust 22nd, the Portuguese galleons were 
forbidden to approach Japan under pain 
of death for all on board, and on September 
^ 2nd the last Portuguese were 

oAhe banished from the country, 

n ' 4. and took with them their over- 

seers, who had remained in im- 
prisonment up to that time. On May 
iith, 1641, the Dutch, the only Europeans 
remaining in Japan, were ordered to 
remove their settlement to Nagasaki, 
whither the Chinese were also sent. Thus 
the first period of contact between Japan 
and European Christianity came to an 
end ; it had lasted for nearly a century. 


The conditions of Japanese life during 
the second half of the sixteenth century 
and the first fifteen years of the seventeenth 
century are the best explanation of the 
rapidity with which the pioneers of 
Western religion and trade succeeded in 
gaining a footing in the country. The 
land was torn by dissension and war, 
which had utterly destroyed the economic 
prosperity of the middle and lower classes 
of the population. From the two native 
religions no consolation could be derived. 
Shinto had become a mere mythology, 
and, in any case, had never taken a hold 
on the sympathies of the people ; Buddh- 
ism had lost its vitality, and had replaced 
it by the doctrine that prayer and priests 
alone could provide help and salvation 
from the dangers which threatened the 
soul in its wanderings after death. 

Moreover, the priests were far too busily 
concerned with the p:)olitical questions of the 
day to bestow attention and sympathy on 
the sufferings of the lower classes, hence 
the Christian missionaries found numerous 
converts from the very outset ; to the 
poor and miserable they promised immedi- 
. ately upon their death the joys 
Romanism ])aradise of which the 

Pro Buddhists only held out a pro- 

* spect after long trials and vicis- 

situdes. By the splendour of its services, 
l)y its numerous and mystic ceremonies, 
in which the converted were themselves 
allowed to take a part, Roman Catholic 
Christianity defeated its adversaries on 
their own ground. 

A material reason for the first success 
was also the fact that the introduction 
of Christianity was entrusted to the 
Jesuits ; the mendicant orders are largely 
to blame for the ultimate collapse of the 
work of conversion. Pope Gregory XIII., 
in a Bull of January 28th, 1585, gave the 
Jesuits the exclusive right of sending out 
missionaries to japan. On December 12th. 
1000, Clement VIII. extended this per- 
mission to include the mendicant orders, 
upon the condition that they should take 
ship in Portugal and go to jap)an by 
way of Goa. On June iith, 1608, Pope 
Paul V. amended this permission so as 
to include friars going by way of the 
Philippines. Inmost cases, the members 
of the mendicant orders had not waited for 
the Pope to grant them the permission 
which they had requested ; they went to 
Japan without it, although by so doing 
they incurred the major excommunication, 
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JAPAN IN CONTACT WITH THE WEST: A RECEPTION OF DUTCH OUTSIDE THE CAPITAL AS PICTURED BY A TRAVELLER IN 1657 
This quaint representation of a scene in the history of Oid Japan is reproduced from a contemporary Dutch print 


THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN 

This proceeding gave rise to unseemly the foreigners in Japan, and the con- 
quarrels among the missionaries them- descerision with which they treated the 
selves, and further contributed to under- natives, are sufficient explanation of the 
mine their prest ge in the eyes of unfriendly dislike which the proud Japanese con- 
Japanese. Moreover, the procedure of ceived for them in the course of a few 

the mendicant orders during their work years. 

of conversion in Japan differed greatly An additional and a justifiable reason 
from that followed by the Jesuits. The for dissatisfaction was the slave trade 
latter did their best to accommodate . carried on by all the foreigners 

themse’ves to the views, wishes, and Japan, and particularly by 

orders of the Japanese authorities, whereas the Portuguese. Civil w^ar, the 

the Franciscans, Dominicans and Augus- ^ expedition against Korea, and 

tines continually defied the authorities, the growing poverty of the lower classes 

and declined to make any such sacrifice had brought so many slaves into the 
of the external or the non-essential as market that, as Bishop Cerqueira relates, 
might have enabled them to attain their even the Malay and negro servants of 
object. the Portuguese traders were able to buy 

At the same period politica’ dissensions Japanese or Korean slaves upon t heir- 
broke out between the Portuguese and own account, with the object of selling 
the Spaniards, which were rather increased them afterwards at Macao. Both the civil 
than lessened by the union of the two and ecclesiastical authorities at Macao 
kingdoms (1580). Since the date of the (Bishop Cerqueira in 1598 and his pre- 
first entry of the Portuguese into Japan dccessors) had made vain attempts to 
the power of Portugal and the prestige suppress this trade in human flesh, which 
of her emissaries had steadily declined ; was undoubtedly the strongest ground 
the revolt of the Spanish Netherlands, the of complaint possessed by the Japanese : 
wars between England and Holland, and in 1641 the Government of Japan forbade 
Q . the downfall of the Spanish the export of hired or ])ought natives 

power under Philip II. and without special permission, and prohibited 

Foreigner * Philip III., enabled the it altogether at a later period under th(‘ 

Japanese authorities to at- severest penalties, 

tempt during the seventeenth century The unprecedented enthusiasm of the 
what they would not have dared in the Japanese converts became a serious anxiety 
sixteenth. Moreover, the behaviour of to the rulers of the country, and inclined 

the foreign merchants and mariners was them to suspect some y)olitical object 

not calculated to arouse the respect or the behind the religious zeal of the missionaries; 
good-will of the Japanese. hence their determination to put an end 

The foreign trade certainly brought a to foreign intercourse by the destruction 
great increase of wealth to the princes of Christianity was received with approval 
of the country, but this again was a by the 'whole of the country. Moreover, 
continual source of jealousy and of the Government had taken special care to 

friction between them, as each was lower the prestige of the foreigners in the 

anxious to .secure the lion’s share for him- eyes of the population, and to depriv^e 

self, and to use it for the purpose of gain- them of their influence by a series of regu- 

ing .some advantage over his neighbours, lations extending over a.numl)er of years. 
After a strong central government, the In 1635 the Portuguese were forbidden 
Shogunate of lyeyasu, had been set up, it to walk under an umbrella carried by a 
naturally attempted to secure control of . Japanese servant, or to give 

the trade, and to exclude those who alms beyond a minimum sum. 

had previously been its rivals and were At the same time they were 

now its subjects. The different nation- ordered to take off their shoes 

alities who traded with Japan — the upon entering the council chamber ; and in 
Portuguese, Spaniards, Dutch, and that year all of them except the overseers 
English — damaged their reputation by were forbidden to carry arms, and were 
continually accusing and slandering one obliged to dismiss their old servants and 
another to the Japanese, and by lodging to take new ones. The Dutch were for- 
complaints with them concerning goods bidden to employ Japanese servants for 
and sh ps of which they had deprived one the future, except within their houses. In 
another. The continual quarrels between 1638 a Dutch ship-captain was beheaded^ 
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A JAPANESE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND HIS FAMILY 
Since the establishment of religrious freedom in Japan, Christianity has made notable progress, which figures can only 
faintly suggrest. There are said to be 1 50,000 Japanese converts to Christianity. The Protestant, Greek, and Catholic 
Churches have altogether nearly fifteen hundred licenced preachers, with nearly twelve hundred “ stations,” and there 
are four dioceses of the Anglican Church under the Archbishop of Canterbury, with a staff of about seventy clergy. 


THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN MODERN JAPAN 
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THE Rl^E OF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN 


In 1639 all Japanese women living 
with Dutch or English were banished, 
and Japanese women were forbidden to 
contract marriages with the Dutch. In 
1640 a steward was executed for adultery 
with a Japanese woman. Two white 
rabbits found on a Dutch ship called the 
Gracht did not appear upon the list 
of living animals which had to 
“ i provided, and the captain 

was consequently deprived of 
converts factories 

in Hirado were searched for ecclesiastical 
articles, and the Dutch were ordered to 
pull down all buildings which bore a date 
upon their walls. The decree ran : “ His 
Imperial Majesty [that is, the Shogun, 
who had no right to any such exalted 
title] has reliable information that you 
are Christians, even as the Portuguese. 
You celebrate Sunday, you write the date 
‘ Anno Domini ’ on the roofs and gables 
of your houses, you have the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, 
the Cup and the Breaking of Bread, the 
Bible, the Testament, Moses and the 
Prophets, and the Apostles — in short, . 
everything. The main })oints of resem- 
blance are there, and the differences 
between you seem to us insignificant. 
That you were Christians we have known 
long since, but we thought that yours 
was another Christ. Therefore his Majesty 
gives you to know through me,” etc. 

In 1641 the decree was issued that the 
Dutch were no longer to inter their dead, 
but to bury them at sea four or five miles 
away from the coast. This decree was 
executed for the first time on August 29th, 

” because a Christian corpse is not worthy 
of burial in the earth.” In the next 
year the Dutch cemetery in Hirado was 
destroyed. The Dutch and Chinese were 
indeed allowed to remain at Nagasaki ; 
but this permission was given because 
they were the sole medium for the im- 
portation of certain necessary goods, and 
. had also made themselves use- 

^hri^ians , providing timely in- 

of^BurUl ^ formation of the schemes that 
other Powers might concoct 
against Japan. In other respects the 
members of both nations were treated 
little better than prisoners. 

When Japan was reopened to foreign 
trade during the years 1854 1^5^? fhe 

Roman Catholic missionaries, who once 
again had followed in the wake of the 
trader, found remnants of a Christian 


community existing near Nagasaki in the 
village of Urakami, though it was thought 
that Christianity had long been destroyed 
by cruel and continued persecution. The 
attention of the Japanese Government 
was drawn to this case by the imprudent 
action of the missionaries. In the year 1867, 
seventy-eight of these native Christians 
were imprisoned, and an attempt was made 
to induce them, by threats, to abjure their 
faith . Owing to the efforts of foreign repre- 
sentatives, especially those of the French 
Minister, M. Roches, the prisoners were set 
free on the understanding that proselyt- 
ising would cease outside the settlement. 

Hardly, however, had the Mikado re- 
turned to power under the reconstituted 
Government of 1868 than the persecution 
of these people and of their co-religionists 
was resumed, and the prohibitions against 
this ” evil Christian sect ” were again 
enforced. More than four thousand native 
Christians were imprisoned, and, not- 
withstanding all the efforts of the foreign 
representatives, were sent in small bodies 
hard labour upon the estates of different 
territorial princes. It was not until 1873 
. that it became possible to pro- 
Mikadogive* liberation, and the 

fee om o t)rohibitions 

Chrifttianity . , • ^ • i.* 

issued against Christianity. 

From that date missionaries have been 
allowed a free hand within those limits of 
residence imposed, until August, 1899, upon 
all foreigners. The chief obstacle, however, 
io their efforts is the strongly-developed 
national feeling of the Jajmnese ; besides 
this, there is undoubtedly a widespread 
dislike of the foreign missionaries, who are 
often considered merely as the political 
agents of the country which sent them out. 

In particular, Japanese chauvinism, even 
under the form of the new Shinto, has 
found a useful lever against Christianity in 
the elevation by the missionaries of God, 
Jesus, the Pope, the Church, and the 
Bible above the Mikado. In any case, 
this “Japanese self-concentration,” how- 
ever modified by individual feelings and 
opinions, has hitherto proved the greatest 
obstacle to the spread of Christianity ; 
the various successful attempts even of the 
Japanese Christians to break away from 
the influence of foreign missionaries, and 
from connection with them, are to be 
ascribed to this .source. If there be any 
hope for the Christianising of Japan, the 
movement must be upon a Japanese basis. 

Max Von Brandt 
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NEW JAPAN 

BY ARTHUR DIOSY 


THE KNOCKING AT THE GATES 


'T’HE middle of the nineteenth century 
^ found Japan in a state of latent 
unrest. The carefully devised system of 
administration so efficiently practised by 
the earlier rulers of the Tokugawa line of 
Shoguns and by those of the middle period 
of that family’s ascendancy showed signs of 
weakness in the decrepit hands of regents 
who were but pale shadows of their great 
predecessors. 

Many of the powerful feudal lords, the 
Daimiyo, practically ignored the behests 
of the Government at Yedo, The long 
peace, following centuries of internecine 
warfare, had given opportunity for the 
revival of learning, and a new school 
of political thought had arisen, radiating 
from Mito, the capital of the feudal pro- 
vince of Hitachi. Its leading idea was the 
restoration to power of the heaven- 
descended Emperor at Kioto, the study 
of ancient Japanese history having con- 

The Birth disciples that the rule 

of the Shogun was an usurpa- 
New^dea Chinese classics, and 

particularly the teachings of 
Confucianism, engrossed the minds of many 
of the learned, bringing home to them 
the great principle that the aim of good 
government is the happiness of the people, 
a factor sadly overlooked since the days of 
the good Emperor Nintoku (313-399 a.d.), 
whose care was all for the people. 

It began to dawn upon earnest 
thinkers that all was not well with the 
bulk of the nation. The military gentry, 
the Samurai, had lost, in the long years 
of peace, the warlike occupation that was 
the sole reason for their existence as a 
privileged class. With no fighting to do, 
many of them were tempted to lead lives 
of luxurious ease, incurring expenditure 
beyond the stipends received, in kind, 
from their feudal lords. As in other 


countries, the impoverished members of 
the upper classes sought financial assist- 
ance from the despised mercantile com- 
munity, which soon learnt to regard with 
animosity and secret contempt the debtors 
who made full use of their privileged 
position, and abated not a jot of their 
high-born arrogance towards those who 
The Swifteet supplied their eyer-increasing 

Revolution in ^0 the general 

^ . fermentation caused by this 

Modern Time ^j^^ealthy state of the body 

politic, a leaven was slowly, and at first 
imperceptibly, germinating that was to 
cause, within a surprisingly short time, the 
greatest revolution in modern history. 

Although J apan had spent two centuries 
and a half in seclusion since, in 1638, 
the land was rigorously sealed — save for 
the narrow and jealously-guarded gap 
through which only the Dutch and the 
Chinese were allowed to trade — although 
the subjects of the Emperor were forbidden, 
under pain of death, to visit foreign parts, 
and the laws restricting the tonnage of ships 
effectually prevented navigation away 
from the coasts, Japan was at no time 
absolutely impenetrable to echoes from 
the outer world. The class of hereditary 
interpreters, trained for the purpose of 
communicating the harsh behests of the 
Shogun’s Government to the despised 
Dutchmen, closely interned in their 
narrow settlement at Deshima, near Naga- 
saki, and to the almost equally despised 
Chinese, had acquired, with the quick 
intelligence and persistent inquisitiveness 
of their race, considerable knowledge 
of the state of the countries beyond the 
seas. Dutch works on subjects of practical 
utility to the Shogun’s administration, 
such as military science and the elements 
of astronomy and mathematics, necessary 
for the computation of almanacs and the 
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'alculation of the eclipses, were translated 
and read by many of the scholarly classes. 

The first principles of European medicine 
and surgery had become known to 
J apanese doctors, who 
sought information 
with avidity from the 
medical officers at- 
tached, at various 
times, to the Dutch 
factory at Deshima. 

The medical know- 
ledge thus im{)arted 
was looked upon at 
first with suspicion, 
the plates illustrating 
Dutch medical and 
surgical works being 
so much at variance 
with the teachings of 
Chinese medical lore, 
hitherto blindly fol- 
lowed in Japan, that 
they were considered 
absurd creations of 
the fantastic Occiden- 
tal mind. The native 
dread of the defile- 
ment consequent on 
contact with a corpse 
had prevented dis- 
section, which would 
have convinced the 
inquirers of the 
accuracy of the Dutch 
drawings. 

Some bolder spirits, 
fired with scientific 
zeal, screwed up their 
courage to the point 
of dissecting the corpse of a criminal, 
jxirchased from the executioner, and found, 
to their amazement, that the various 
internal organs were really situated as 
shown in the plates of the anatomical 
works. One can picture the weird scene, 
the eager faces peering over their ghastly 
vvork by the light of paper lanterns, for 
it was in the dead of night that the 
undaunted investigators braved the super- 
stition of their country. 

Their enterprise was well rewarded by 
the results, for it established once for 
all the conviction that, in medical science 
at least, the “ Barbarians ” across the 
seas possessed useful knowledge as yet 
undreamt of by the J apanese. All honour 
to that small band of devoted men who, 
permeated by this idea, persevered in 
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SAMURAI IN HIS OFFICIAL DRESS 
From a photograph taken in 1865 


their studies of Occidental matters in 
spite of difficulties that might well have 
dismayed the stoutest hearts. It should 
be remembered that, with the exception 
of the very few who 
were appointed to 
study Dutch, or 
Chinese, or, later on, 
Russian or English, 
for the purpose of 
acting as interpreters, 
J apanese acquired 
Western learning in 
those days at the risk 
of their lives. 

Dutch books were 
surreptitiously ob- 
tained at immense 
cost, translated in the 
face of tremendous 
difficulties, caused by 
the absence of dic- 
tionaries, and the 
translations labor- 
iously copied by hand 
and circulated by 
stealth. One modest 
hero among these 
pioneers compiled, 
after years of grind- 
ing labour, a Dutch - 
J apanese dictionary. 
Whilst poring late 
one night over its 
jxiges, overcome by 
fatigue, he fell asleep 
and let the precious 
manuscript drop into 
the hi'hachi, or fire- 
bowl, the only means, 
at that time, of warming a J apanese room. 
The j^ricelevSS pages were consumed in the 
embers. Awakened by the chill air of 
morning, the student realised his terrible 
loss, and that very day set about re-writing 
the whole work from memory ! Small 
wonder that his nation has accomplished, 
within our time, the marvels that have 
won for it the respectful admiration of the 
world. 

Although the bulk of the Japanese 
nation remained profoundly ignorant of, 
and indifferent to, the affairs of the outer 
world, there were undoubtedly some 
amongst the official and scholarly classes 
who obtained, through Dutch channels, 
considerable and accurate knowledge of 
foreign countries. Considering the source 
of this information, it is only natural that 
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it should have been presented to them 
strongly tinged by Dutch opinions, or 
rather by the desire of the Hollanders to 
preserve their monopoly of the trade be- 
tween Japan and the Occident. However 
distorted, the great events of modern 
history became known to the governing 
classes in Japan ; the fame of the great 
Napoleon reached the shores of the Island 
Empire. 

The wonderful career of that ** super- 
man ” seemed to appeal to such of the 
Japanese as heard of his existence ; a 
book was even written about him, illus- 
trated, by a native artist, with quaint 
cuts that make it one of the most curious 
})roductions of the Japanese printing- 
press. All this knowledge of the outer 


world had, however, no effect on the policy 
of strict seclusion ; it tended, rather, to 
strengthen the rulers of Japan in their 
resolve to have as little intercourse as 
})Ossible wnth the uncanny folk who in- 
habited the greater part of our planet — a 
fact brought home to them by the study 
vh a terrestrial globe, presented by the 
Dutch and kept concealed lest the masses 
should realise how small their island 
empire was in comparison to most of the 
other states. 

Frcm time to time there was a knock 
at the closed gates ; one of the maritime 
Powers, Britain, France, Russia, or the 
United States, craved admission, only to 
meet with an absolute refusal, more or 
less courteously conveyed. The Shogun’s 
G o vei n m e n t c on t i n u t' d 
to congratulate itseli 
on the success of its 
hermit policy until a 
time came when the 
conduct of the Russian 
n a V i ga t ors , ex ]:>! or i n g 
the northern Ja|)anese 
seas, began to convince 
the authorities at Yedo 
that a mere edict of 
the Shogun would not 
eternally suffice to 
warn off the adven- 
turous high - hander 1 
“ Barbarians.” This 
conviction took a long 
time to grow in the 
Japanese official mind. 
Years were allowed to 
elapse before any very 
serious notice was 
taken at Yedo of th(' 
urgent appeals of th(' 
northern feudal lords, 
asking for guidance in 
the face of the con- 
tinued visits of Russian 
warships to their coasts 
and islands, sometimes 
in the guise of friendly 
calls, with the humane 
jnirposeof repatriating 
I apanese fishermen 
who had been cast 
away on the shores of 
Russia in Asia ; some- 
times of a forcible 
nature and amounting 
virtually to armed raids 
on J apanese territory. 
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SAMURAI IN THE TRANSITION PERIOD 
These portraits show two knights of old Japan,” known as Samurai, in 1868, 
with European clothing, Japanese weapons, and in one case, Japanese footgear. 
The top-knot has almost disappeared, and the forehead is no longer shaved. 
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Whilst the Baku-fu — the “ Curtain 
Government,” as the Shogun's administra- 
tion was called, from the curtain sur- 
rounding the Shogun's headquarters in 
camp — was striving to keep the hated 
foreigners off Japanese soil by politely- 
worded notifications in Dutch, English, 
or PYench, darkly threatening ” very 

British Guns consequences 

in the * opposition, an event 

Canton River place that produced a 

deep impression on the Gov- 
ernment at Yedo. The roar of the British 
guns, battering down the forts in the 
Canton River, in 1842, had reached the 
ears of the Shogun's advisers, who, much 
perturbed by this evidence of the might 
of the “ Hairy Barbarians '' prevailing 
over the forces of the great Chinese 
Em[)ire, received the news with the same 
astonishment that the Occident dis[)layed, 
fifty- three years later, when J apan defeated 
China and, ten years after that, when she 
demolished the Russian power in the 
Far East. They resolved upon measures 
to j)rotect the sacred soil of Japan, and 
issued, in 1842, an apj^eal to the feudal 
lords to make provision for the defence 
of the coast. The response showed the 
rottenness of the condition of the feudal 
system at that time ; it was a general plea 
of poverty and a request for assistance. 

A new trouble was soon to disturb the 
minds of the Shogun’s advisers, a difficulty 
far greater than the temporary scare 
caused by the appearance of a Russian 
squadron off Yezo in 1792, or the annoy- 
ance arising from Resanoff’s attempt to 
open relations on behalf of the Russian 
Empire in 1804. They were, indeed, con- 
fronted with a question of the first magni- 
tude, an effort to break through the 
harriers of Japanese seclusion far more 
determined than the spasmodic attempts 
of the British frigate Phaeton at 
Nagasaki in 1808, or those of Captain 
Gordon in Yedo Bay in 1818, or of the 
expedition of Morrison, fitted 
out by a firm of American 
Through the at Macao in 1837. 

arners coming event had long 

cast its shadow before it, for in 1844 
a letter from King William II. of the 
Netherlands had been re’teived, through 
the Dutch factory at Deshima, recom- 
mending the Japanese Government to 
open the country to foreign intercourse. 

It may seem strange that the Dutch 
monarch should thus apparently eri- 
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deavour to open the door to competition, 
destroying the profitable monopoly hitherto 
enjoyed by his subjects. The fact is that 
it was becoming every day more clearly 
apparent that this exclusive privilege 
could not be maintained much longer. 
The development of the whale fishery, 
carried on chiefly by Americans in the 
waters of the Pacific, and the gradual 
but unceasing opening up of China to 
foreign trade, were calling the attention 
of the Occident in a marked degree to the 
Japanese islands. It could only be a 
question of time ; the J apanese barriers 
were bound to fall before the determina- 
tion of the maritime Powers to obtain 
free commercial intercourse with Japan. 

There is no evidence that King William’s 
letter would, by itself, have caused a 
change of policy at Yedo. What happened 
within the next decade rendered achangi* 
inevitable. On J uly 20th, 1848, Commodore 
Biddle, of the United States Navy, anchored 
in the Bay of Yedo in the Columbus, ship 
of the line, with the Vincennes frigate in 
company, with the object, according tn 
his instructions, of ascertaining if relations 
Wh th ^ould be entered into with the 

Chanie'wM attempt proved 

fruitless, and Biddle had to set 
sail from Japanese waters on 
July 29th. On the day before his depar- 
ture from the Bay of Yedo, two French 
warships, the frigate Cleopatre, flying the 
flag of Admiral Cecille, and a corvette, 
surveying in Far Eastern waters, entered 
the Gulf of Nagasaki, showed the tri- 
colour for the first time in a Japanese 
harbour and, having been refused all 
intercourse with the shore, sailed away 
within twenty-four hours. 

France seems to have accepted this 
rebuff in a philosophic spirit, induced, no 
doubt, by her political troubles at home 
at that time. The United States of North 
America were not so easily to be put off. 
Commander Glyn, in the U.S. sloop-of- 
war Preble, visited Nagasaki in April, 
1849, charge of the survivors of a 

party of fifteen American and Hawaiian 
seamen, who had deserted from the 
American whaler Ladoga, and been cap- 
tured by the Japanese at a village on the 
coast of Yezo ; and of one Ronald 
McDonald, a young seaman from Astoria, 
Oregon, who had landed from an American 
wh^er on one of the islands to the north 
of Yezo. McDonald seems to have made 
good use* of his quick intelligence, was 




IN OLD TOKIO: THE INTERIOR OF A SILK MERCER’S SHOP 



IN MODERN TOKIO: TYPICAL SCENE IN A CURIO SHOP 
The swift transformation of Japan has been without a parallel in modern times, but the Great Change is not every- 
where so striking as might be imagined. These pictures belong to the old and the new Japan, but there is only a slight 
contrast between the top picture, of a shop in Old Japan, and the bottom picture, of a -shop as in Japan to-day. 
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well treated, and emj)loyed to teach 
his captors English, })resumably as spoken 
on the Pacific Slope, with a hereditary 
Scottish accent. In more favourable times, 
he might have eventually developed 
into an American Will Adams. As it 
was, he seems to have greatly exercised 
the minds of the Japanese authorities 
who questioned him by his startling 
statements, when asked as to the classifi- 
cation of ranks amongst his countrymen. 
His rejdy that “ In America the people is 
king ” might well astound the officials of 


managed to land and to visit the fishing 
villages opposite which he lay at anchor ; 
but, yielding to the entreaties of the 
J apanese officials, he returned on board the 
Mariner, which sailed away, as unsuccessful 
as her predecessor, H.M.S. Samarang — 
miscalled Saramang by American writers 
on Japanese history — the frigate that had 
visited Nagasaki, in the course of a sur- 
v^eying cruise, in 1845. 

It became clearly evident that the 
Japanese Government had no intention 
of departing from the uncompromising 



TO KEEP OUT THE ‘ BARBARIANS ' ; JAPANESE FORTS AT SHINAGAWA IN THE BAY OF YEDO 
A view, taken in 1855, of the Japanese fortifications designed to keep the "hairy barbarians” out of the country 
at the period when Biddle, Matheson, Perry, and others were endeavouring to open relations with the Government. 


fhc Haku-fu. accustomed to the minutely- 
graded hierarchy of officialdom under the 
despotic rule of the Shogun. 

Commander Glyn having, with some 
difficulty, obtained the delivery to him of 
these waifs and strays, he. too. weighed 
anchor, having made a considerable impres- 
sion by his stern attitude and his refu.sal to 
])ut up with the prevarication and endless 
delays of the Japanese officials. On 
May 2()th, 1849. five weeks after the 
sailing of the Preble, Commander Mathe- 
son. in H.M. surveying ship Mariner, 
anchored off Uraga, in the Bay of Yedo, 
and spent two days in surveying the 
anchorage, proceeding thereafter to the 
Bay of Shimoda, where a week passed, 
five days thereof being also usefully 
emjdoyed m making a survey. He 
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attitude adopted in their edict of 184J, 
forbidding access to their country, even 
to shipwrecked Jat)anese, unless brought 
home in Dutch or Chinese ships, and 
prohibiting surveys of the coast of 
the empire — a prohibition applying to 
Japanese subjects as well as to foreigners. 
'I'liis edict was handed to the Dutch at 
Deshima, with a request that they should 
communicate it to the other foreign 
nations, this being the first occasion on 
which the D-utch were thus employed as a 
medium of communication with foreign 
powers. It appears that the Dutch did not 
communicate this edict until 1847, and 
then only to the Governments of France 
and of the United States. 

The gold rush to California in 1848-9, 
and the interest in the Northern Pacific 
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COUNT OKUMA, A GREAT JAPANESE STATESMAN, IN THE SIMPLICITY OF HIS HOME 
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consequently aroused, was, with the 
development of the whale fishery in those 
waters and the greatly increased trade 
with China, potent in moving the Govern- 
ment of the United States to a momentous 
decision relating to Japan. President 
Millard Fillmore entrusted Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry with the command of 
- , an expedition that was to 

wonmiodorft i__ i x j„x 


Exp 7 dLn attempt to obtain from Japan 
permission for American vessels 
to use one or more Japanese ports for 
supplies and refit in case of need, and for 
purposes of commerce “ by sale or barter.” 
Commodore Perry was also directed to 
endeavour to obtain permission for the 
establishment of a coaling station on one 
of the islands, even if only ” on some small, 
uninhabited one,” and to negotiate an 
arrangement for the protection of dis- 
tressed American seamen and their pro- 
perty. 

The letter which Perry bore with him 
as his credentials, was addressed by 
President Fillmore ” To his Imperial 
Majesty, the Emperor of Japan,” but 
was intended, not for the Emperor at 
Kioto, the real sovereign, but for the 
Shogun at Yedo, this error being 
caused by adherence to the usage of the 
Jesuit Fathers, the Dutch writers on 
Japan, and honest Will Adams himself, 
all of whom gave to the Shogun the title 
really belonging only to the monarch 
living in sacred seclusion in the ancient 
capital. Readers of Adams’s delightful 
letters remember his constant references 
to his patron, the ” Emperour,” as he 
called the great Shogun lyeyasu. Having 
carefully organised his expedition, Com- 
modore Perry sailed on his historic voyage 
and made Cape Izu about daybreak on 
July 8th, 1853. He anchored his squadron 
of four ships, the steam- frigates 
Susquehanna, in which he flew his 
broad pennant, and Mississippi, and 
Th “ Bi k sloops - of - war Plymouth 
QK* •• Saratoga, on the same 

f/v A Yedo, 

^ ® off the town of Uraga. The 

news of the arrival of the American 
black ships ” spread like wildfire 
through the vast city of Yedo ; Perry’s 
four vessels were multiplied to forty, his 
five hundred and sixty men became 
thousands, and by the time the rumour 
reached the Imperial capital, Kioto, , his 
squadron was reported to be a fleet of a 


make a pacific, but determined, 


hundred sail, carrying one hundred thou 
sand ” ugly barbarians,” the greatest 
danger that had threatened the sacred 
shores of the ” Land of the Gods ” since 
the attempted Mongol invasion in 1281. 
Owing to Perry’s wise firmness, he suc- 
ceeded in delivering the President’s letter, 
on July 14th, 1853, to commissioners 
appointed by the Shogun, obtaining an 
official receipt, which stated that the 
communication had been received ” in 
opposition to the law of Japan, in order to 
avoid the insult to the Ambassador ” that 
would have been implied in a persistent 
refusal to accept the communication any- 
where but at Nagasaki, considered ” the 
proper port for intercourse with foreigners.” 

It was arranged that Perry should give 
the Japanese authorities ample time to 
prepare a reply to tfei President’s message. 
He accordingly Bay of Yedo on 

July 17th, 1853, V t^i>||irned on February 
13th, 1854. Dur/.r*f ^ibsence, lyeyoshi, 
the twelfth S/"* / - ; / the Tokugawa 
dynasty, diecL C-^'^^TUst 25th, 1853. 
His son lyesag " J .u iWd him, and found 
his GovernmAffliftt chaotic state. There 
'Tk D ki indeed, sufficient cause 

Beforr the perturbation in the 

'Tk ^k- minds of the Shogun’s ad- 
ihe »hog«in they accede to the 

stern Commodore’s demand, they would 
be considered traitors to their country by 
every Japanese, with the exception of the 
very small band of ” Dutch Students,” as 
they were called, who were earnestly 
striving to increase their knowledge of the 
Occident, and already knew enough to 
make them fearless advocates, at the risk 
of their lives, of unrestricted, peaceful, 
commercial intercourse with foreign 
nations. Did the Shogun’s Cabinet, on 
the other hand, maintain the traditional 
policy of seclusion, they would have to 
face the consequences of a rupture with 
the United States. What this danger 
meant, they well understood, for they 
knew their utter helplessness against the 
mighty engines of warfare of the ” lawless 
and arbitrary barbarians,” as the intruders 
from across the seas were called in the 
popular literature of the day. 

To add to their perplexity, the spirit of 
discontent prevailing throughout the 
country took, more and more, the direc- 
tion of the Mito school of political thought, 
tending to recognise the Emperor at Kioto 
as the sole source of all authority, and to 
look upon the Sh6gun as merely his 
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Majesty’s chief executive officer. The 
Imperial Court having plainly manifested 
its determination to keep the sacred soil 
unsullied by the foreigners,” it became 
the duty of the Shogun, so the Mito 
scholars and their following argued, to 
carry out the Imperial wishes. The 
Shogun, they said, must again justify the 
real meaning of his title, Sei-i-Tai Shogun. 
” Barbarian-Subduing Generalissimo.” H 


lie could not subdue the barbarians, it 
was evident that he must go, and his 
office be abolished, the whole power being 
restored to the hands of the Heaven - 
descended Emperor. 

On July 15th, 1853, two days before 
the departure of the American ships, the 
Daimiy5 of Mito, a descendant of the 
tamous Mitsukuni, who had made his 
Court, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, the centre of Japanese learning 


and the fountain-head of the great Shinto 
Revival, addressed to the Government at 
Yedo a memorial setting forth ten reasons 
against concluding a treaty with the 
foreigners and in favour of war against 
them. As this memorial is, in reality, 
a profession of faith embodying the views 
of the anti-foreign party, it may usefully 
be here given in full, in the translation by 
Dr. Nitob6 in his excellent work on ” The 
Intercourse Between the 
United States and Japan.” 

1. The annals of o\ir history 
speak of the exploits of the 
great, who planted our banners 
on alien soil ; but never was 
the clash of foreign arms heard 
within the precincts of our 
holy ground. Let not our 
generation be the first to see 
the' disgrace of ci barbarian 
army treading on the land 
where our fathers rest. 

2. Notwithstanding the 
strict interdiction of Christian- 
ity. there arc those guilty of 
the heinous crime of professing 
the doctrines of this evil sect. 
If now America be once 
admitted into our favour, the 
rise of this faith is a matter 
of certainty. 

3. What ! Trade our gold, 
silver, copper, iron and sundry 
useful materials for wool, 
glass, and similar trashy petty 
articles ! Even the limited 
barter of the Dutch factory 
ought to have been stopped. 

4. Many a time recently 
have Russia and other coun- 
tries solicited trade with us, 
but they were refused. If 
once America be permitted 
the ]>rivilcge, what excuse is 
there for not extending the 
same to other nations ? 

3. The policy of the bar- 
barians is first to enter a 
country fen* trade, then to in- 
troduce their religion, and 
afterwards to stir up strife 
and contention. Be guided by 
the experience of our foic- 
fathers two centuries back ; despise not the 
teachings of the Chinese Opium War. 

6. 7 'hc “ Dutch Scholars ” say that our 
people should cross the ocean, go to other 
countries, and engage in active trade. This 
is all very desirable, provided they be as 
brave and strong as were their ancestors 
in olden time ; but at present the long- 
continued peace has incapacitated them 
for any such activity. 

7. The necessity of caution against the 
ships now lying in the harbour—?.^., Perry’s 
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COMMODORE PERRY, WHO OPENED THE DOOR OF JAPAN 
to Western civilisation in 1854, after the exclusion of Western nations 
for >50 years. He secured the opening of a port to American trade. 



THE BIRTHDAY OF NEW JAPAN: OPENING HER DOORS TO THE WORLD AFTER 250 YEARS 
Commodore Perry is represented in this picture— drawn from a contemporary print — meeting the Japanese authorities 
in I Mr>4. He delivered President Fillmore’s letter to the Shogun’s commissioners on July 1 4th. To give the authori- 
ties ample time he left Japan and returned on February lllth, 1854. A few weeks later, on March 31st, Japan’s first 
treaty with a Western nation was signed, opening the door to American trade. It was the birthday of New Japan. 


S(|ua(lr()n — lias llic v^aliant 

Samurai to th(‘ ca])ital from distant 
(juartcM's. Js it wise to disappoint them ? 

8. Not only the naval defence of Nagasaki, 
but all things relating to foreign affairs, 
have been entrusted to the two clans of 
Kuroda and Nabeshima. To hold any 
eonfeiencc with a foreign Power outside 
of the Port of Nagasaki — as has been done 
this time at Uraga — is to encroach upon 
their rights ami trust. These powerful 
iamilies will not thankfully accept an intru- 
sion into their \a\sled authority. 

g. The haughty demeanour of the bar- 
barians now at ancliorage has provoked 
even the illiterate populace. Should nothing 
be (lone to show that the Government 
shares the indignation of the peoj)le, they 
will lose all fear and respect for it. 

lo. Peace and ju'osperity of long duration 
have enervated the spirit, rusted the armour, 
and blunted the swords of our men. Dulled 
to ease, when shall they be aroused ? Is not 
the present the most auspicious moment to 
quicken their sinews of war ? (Sic.) 

The Shogun’s Government, in its ex- 
tremity, reported matters to Kioto, and 
finding the Imperial Court more stubborn 
than ever in its anti-foreign spirit, it 
decided that the feudal lords should be 
consulted, and that preparations be made 
for national defence, including the cast- 
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ing of cannon from the metal of all temple 
bells not in actual use. 

President Fillmore’s letter was laid 
before all the feudal lords, who, almost 
unanimously, declared against the opening 
of the country. The more enlightened 
amongst them were in favour of the 
experiment suggested in the letter, that 
the country be opened temporarily. They 
argued that if the ex])criment were tried 
for three, five, or even ten, years, the 
defences of the country could, in the 
meantime, be improve(i, modern arms 
could be ])rocured from abroad and the 
Samurai trained in their use, so that, 
did the experiment prove harmful to 
Japane.se interests, the foreigners might 
be forcibly expelled and never permitted 
to return. All this seemed to point to an 
unsuccessful issue of Commodore Perry’s 
mission; but, fortunately for Japan 
and for the world, wiser counsel prevailed. 
The Tai-fo, the Hereditary Regent, li- 
kamon-no-Kami, Lord of Hikon6, who 
governed for the Shogun lyesada during 
his minority, was shrewd enough to 
understand that a rupture with the 
Americans, and the inevitably disastrous 
war that would follow, would at once put 
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an end to the institution of the Shogunate : was signed on March 31st, opening the 
on the other hand, he feared the foreigners port of Shimoda immediately, and that 
might discover the real state of Japanese of Hakodate in one year, to American 
politics and become aware of the fact that trade, providing for the care of ship • 
they were negotiating with a ruler who wrecked persons of either nation, allow- 
lacked treaty-making power, which was ing American citizens to move freely 
really vested solely in the Emperor at within defined limits round the two Treaty 
Kioto. Whatever the motives that in- Ports, providing for the establishment of 
duced the Regent, when Commodore a consulate of the United States at 
Matthew Galbraith Perry reappeared in Shimoda, and including a most favoured 
the Hay of Yedo, with a squadron in- nation ” clause. 

creased to seven, and later to ten, ships Thus was Japan opened after almost 
of war, on Fel^ruary ijtli, 1854, he found complete seclusion lasting two centuries 
the Ja])anese authorities ready to negotiate and a half. The date of the signing of 
with him. After seemingly endless dis- this, the first formal treaty between Japan 
cussions, every minute point being the and any Occidental Power, is memorable 
subject of hair-s])litting wrangles, a treatv as the Birthday of New Japan. 



Keystont- View Co. 


MISSISSIPPI BAY, WHERE COMMODORE PERRY ANCHORED HIS SHIPS IN 1861 
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Mr. Namikawa, whose cloisonne ware is the finest in the world, superintending its manufacture at liis works in Kidta. 
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THE MAKING OF JAPANE’SE BEADS AND PAPER LANTERNS 
The art of drilling and cutting gems has been practised from the earliest times in the East, and the drill in the hands 
of the beadmaker at the top of^his page is one of the simplest and oldest known, the drill being worked by raising 
the crossbar like a pumphanale. Beads, like the familiar lanterns seen in the bottom picture, are made in millions in Jf pan. 
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JAPANESE ARTISTS AT WORK : A PAINTING CLASS AND A POTTER’S WHEEL 
The art of the gold lacquer painter is one of the finest in the world, and its devotees are carefully framed in lacquer 
schools throughout Japan. The class here shown is in Shizuoka, painting the lacquer work in which Japan takes 
precedence of the world. The lower picture shows a Japanese potter modelling in the famous Kinkosau works at Kioto. 




FACTORY GIRLS AT KIOTO : DECORATING CHEAP POTTERY FOR THE FOREIGN MARKET 

Women and prirls play an important part in the workaday life of Japan, whether in the fields or in the workshops. In this 
picture the grirls oi Obuke, near Kuwana, are seen in the famous pottery works of Nuanii Banko, decorating pottery of the 
cheaper kind for the European and American markets. Thousands of girls work in this way from suiuise to sunset. 
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A GLIMPSE OF A NATIVE CLOG FACTORY AND A BLACKSMITH’S SHOP 
The upper picture shows the interior of a clog manufactory ; in the lower picture a blacksmith and his wife are seen at 
worh. It is common for the Japanese blacksmith, who prefers to work sitting down, to be assisted by his wife or daughter. 
The small anvil is supported on a stone or wooden olock, the bellows being manipulated by the blacksmith’s foot. 
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^AT WORK IN THE RICE FIELDS AND THE FAMOUS TEA PLANTATIONS OF UJI 
In the picture Japanese girls are seei. gathering rice; the lower picture gives us a glimpse of the great tea 
gardentf^ Uji, near Kioto, where tea has been grown for seven hundred years. The Uji tea plantations are the most 
famous in Japan, and there are shrubs here which are said to have yielded two crops a year lor three hundred years. 
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HOME SCENES IN JAPAN: BED-ROOM AND KITCHEN IN A JAPANESE HOUSE 
The bed seen in the upper picture is made up of thick padded quilts, which take the place of our mattresses. The ^d- 
stsad, altogether unknown in Old Japan, is still rare, and thousands of Japanese still sleep on wooden 
Viicture of a Japanese kitchen shows the fire-box, fed with charcoal, which still serves as a stove in Japanese houses. 





MEAL-TIME AS AN EXPRESSION OF ART." A JAPANESE HOTEL AND TEA-ROOM 
The upper picture represents meal-time at an hotel, where meals are served in the gruest’s room. The lower picture ic of 
a tea-house on a festival day. A meal in Japan, it has been said, is always “ a polite ceremony and an exproasion of art.’ 
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THE OPENING OF THE GATES 

'T'HE door having thus been pushed ajar the foreigners that extorted from the 
^ by the Americans, other nations were Japanese treaties deejdy offensive to 
not slow in profiting tliercby. Admiral Sir their national ]u*ide and, in the popular 
john Sterling obtained the signature of estimation, harmful to their interests, 
the first treaty with (ireat Britain, at There is little doubt that these conventions 
Nagasaki, on October 15th, 1854 ; Admiral resulted, in the end, to the benefit of j apan, 
Putiatiii negotiated a similar one lor as the very situation of inferiority in which 
Ja an’s First they placed her did much to sjnir the 

Dea^hiKs with 7 ^^^' 1^55 ^ Jiation onward in its progress, causing 

The Powers Netherlands it to advance, without })ause, until it 

was concluded on January had, by its own exertions, lifted itself to 
joth, 385b. All these treaties contained a a plane where equal rights could no 
“most favoured nation” clause; tlu'y longer l)c denied to it and the comity of 
were more of the nature of preliminary nations was obliged to open its ranks to 
(inventions than regular treaties, still admit New' Ja])an on terms of equality, 
they opened two ports to the ships of Tlie entrance of J apan into active inter- 
each nation : Shimoda and Hakodate' to course wath foreign nations w^as not acc'om- 
the United States, Nagasaki and Hakodate' ])lished watliout a great strain. Tlie great 
to Britain, and Shimoda and Hakodate majority of tlu' fiercely patriotic Samurai 
to Russia. looked upon even the half-hearted coni- 

Thc first agreement between Japan and . jdiaiu'e of the Shogun's 

a foreign state that ('an be dignihed w’ith (iovernment with foieign 

tlie full title of a Ireaty of Commerce CrearCha demands as high treason to 
w'as ccincluded on June 3 ()tli, 1858, with tlie saered ('aus(' of Japan, 

the United States of America, wdiose In i85(), Yokohama (strictly s]H‘aking, first 
interests were rejiresented by 'fownsend the neighbouring ]iost-town ol Kanagawa ), 
Harris, wdio arrived in Jajian, accredited Nagasaki, and Hakodate became tlu‘ seats 
as J)iplomatic Agent and Consul-fh'iu'ral, of foreign sid tlements under foreign consular 
in August, 1850. The yt'.ar 1858 saw jurisdiction, and the first Christian mis- 
the conclusicm of similar treaties with the sionaries to entca* Japan since Christianity 
Netherlands, Russia, Great Britain, Fraiux*, had bec'n rutlilessly stam])ed out two and a 
and Portugal, that witli Britain being nego- half centuries ago made tlieir apjiearance. 
tiated by Lord Elgin. The whole ])erio(l From that date until tlie restoration of 
from 1854 to i 85() may lie called the the Imjierial powaa* in i8()8, there w’as, 
period of treaty-making ; its history is (‘sjiecially in the sixties, a sad frequency of 
a record of a kmg struggle between weak, terrilile outrages on foreigners, 
distracted Japan, as rejuesented by tlu* Thes(‘ murderous attacks wvre, no doulit, 
A Period i^^^^^Gbund Shoguiiate — the last due in many cases to ])rov()cativ(i conduct 
ofTr years of its existence continually on the part of the victims, as when 

threatened by the ever-grovv- Mr. ('. L. Richardson, an Englishman, 
ing, fiercely anti-foreign, Im- }>aid w'itli his life for liis temerity in 
perialist Party — and the strong, deter- crossing the line of march of the men-at- 
rnined, and fairly united Occidental Powders, arms of the Lord of Satsuma. near Nama- 
In this struggle the weak made use of the mugi, on the great Tokaido road, on 
usual weapons of debility : cunning, piv- Sejitember 14th, i8()2. But they weve 
varication and tiresome procrastination ; frequently the unprovoked acts of fanatical 
the strong used many reasonable arguments patriots, thirsting lor the blood ol tlie 
— this was notably the case with the spokes- Iiated foreigners or anxious to inv’olve the 
men of the United States — but their Shoguiiate in the dire trouble caused by 
ultima ratio was, after all, might. It w^as loreign re})risals. The attack on the 
consciousness of the superior might of British Legation in Yedo on July 5th, 18O1, 
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PICTURESQUE ENTRANCE TO THE DUTCH LEGATION BEFORE THE GREAT CHANGE 



HOME OF THE AMERICAN LEGATION. IN THE EARLY DAYS OF FOREIGN INTERCOURSE 
EARLY CENTRES OF WESTERN INFLUENCE IN JAPAN 
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> Stereoscopic 


SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK THE EARL OF ELGIN 

The first British representative in Japan after the He negotiated the first full treaty between Great 
establishment of permanent diplomatic relations, Britain and Japan — a commercial treaty signed in 18r)8. 


belonged to the latter class of outrages. 
The British Minister, Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Rutherford Alcock, was unable to obtain 
from the Shogun’s Government payment of 
the indemnity he demanded for this outrage, 
li is no wonder the Cabinet at Yedo hesi- 


tated to coiTii)ly not only with this demand 
AM#- other peremptory 

Tornb^*^ requests of foreign Powers, 

sucli as their insistence on the 
F Act ion i' .1 1 

opening oi other and more con- 
venient harbours tlian those designated in 
the original conventions. Political assassi- 
nations were tlie order of the day. The 
death, in 1853, of the Shogun lyeyoshi 


occurred in suspicious circumstances. His 
young successor, lyesada, died in 1859. 
seems very probable that he, like his father 
l^efore him, was “ removed " at the instiga- 


tion of the powerful Lord of Mito. This 
feudal prince was the bitter enemy of the 
Shogunate. When Nariakira succeeded 


his brother as Lord of Mito, in 1829, the 


province was torn by dissensions between 
the Imperialist faction, the adherents of 
the Shdgunate, and a third party whose 
opinions fluctuated and tended towards the 
views of whatever party appeared to be 
gaining the upper hand. 

This troubled condition of Mito had 


led to open revolt against the Shogun’s 
Government. It was suppressed witliout 
much difficulty, but was, nevertheless, of 
importance, as the first serious rising in 


arms after nearly two and a half centuries 
of iirofound })eace. It had marked Mito. 
in the eyes of the Shogunate, as a danger- 
ous, turl)ulent district ; its ruler took 
no ])ains to conceal his hostility to the 
“ usur])er ” at Yedo, as lie and his 
followers, known as the “ Mito School,” 
considered him. 

On the removal of lyesada, it became 
necessary, in accordance with the law, for 
a prince of the Three Honourable Families 
(Go-san-ke) to be selected as Shogun. One 
of them, the Lord Hitotsu-bashi, was a son 
of Nariakira, Lord of Mito. li Kamon-no- 


Kami, the Tairo (Gre^it Elder), or Heredi- 
tary Regent, who had ruled for the minor 
lyesada (though a man inferior in 
governing capacity to lyesada’s piv- 
(lecessor, the strong and farseeing Shogun 
lyeyoshi), gave many ])roofs of shrewd- 
ness and determination. He succeeded, by 


cunning political manceuvres, in obtaining 
the appointment as Shogun of the Lord 
. of Ki-shu, then only twelve 
The Waning ensuring a con- 

tiiluance of the tutelage he 

The Shog««s exercised. Tl.e 


Lord of Mito was sentenced to close 


confinement in his palace, and all the 
feudal lords suspected of being his su])- 
])orters were imprisoned or compelled to 
abdicate. In the fulness of his apparent 
power, the Regenf was murdered on 
March 24th, i860, m broad daylight, at 
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the Kuromon, or Black Gate, of the The feeling in favour of the abolition of 
Shogun's castle in Yedo, the assassins his decadent rule, and of the transference 
being retainers ol the Lord of Mito. Thus of all power to the* Emperor, had grown 
terminated the career of a statesman who far beyond the most sanguine anticipa- 
was by no means untavourable to inter- tions of the small band of Mito scholars 
c'ourse with foreign nations, foreseeing that who were responsible for its inception, 
it was inevitable. His successor in the The spirits of such men as Kada, who 
Regency, Ando Tsu-shima-no-Kami, nar- died in 1736 ; Mabuchi, who died in 1769 ; 
rowly escaped a similar fate. In 1861 he and Moto-ori, who lived down to 1801, 
was attacked and severely wounded. He must indeed have rejoiced could they 
soon afterwards resigned his office. have seen how thoroughly the nation had 

During these troubled years, the later become impregnated by their teaching, the 
'fifties and early 'sixties, the land resounded result of their studies of ancient Japanese 
with the cry of /o-f/— “Expel the history and of the Shinto cult. Every 
loreigners I " — but it was not to be taken further step taken by the Shogun’s Govern- 
ns nn indication that the whole nation was merit in compliance with foreign demanc's 



WHERE BRITISH INFLUENCE IN JAPAN WAS INTRODUCED 
This old temple in Yedo was, between the years 18r>r-5h, the residence of Lord Elg^in, the First British Envoy to 
Japan, and it is historic, therefore, as the earliest home of British influence ia the empire of the Mikado. 


animated by hatred of the strangers. Tliere was looked iijion by the Imperialists as 
is abundant proof that the masses were another sign of the utter inability of the 
quite ready to live on terms of cordiality authorities at Yedo to preserve the national 
with the intruders from abroad so long honour, that was considered at stake, 
as they respected national customs ancl The treaty with Portugal, in 1858, was 
etiquette, and refrained from the over- followed by one concluded with Prussia in 
bearing conduct too often indulged in by 1861, by which time the diplomatic repre* 
the Occidentals with very shady pasts sentatives of foreign Powers had already 
who began to swarm into the treaty ports, been admitted to Yedo, foreign consuL 
especially into Yokohama, from the Pacific resided at the Treaty Ports, and the sub- 
Slope and from the gold diggings in jects of their nations were placed undei 
Australia. Jo-i! often meant, in the their jurisdiction, as in China arid in the 
mouth of an ardent Imperialist, not .so Mohammedan States of the Near East, 
much an appeal to his fellow-countrymen Foreign trade was developing at a great 
to expel the foreignft* ” as a hint that it rate, the export of many articles causing 
was high time to “ expel the Shogun.” a sharp rise in prices, adding greatly to 
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THE BRITISH FLEET AT ANCHOR OFF YOKOHAMA IN ]8r,4 
The era of anti-foreign feeling in Japan had not passed away in the treaty-making period of the later ’fifties, and 
the presence of such a fleet as this acted as a stimulus to reflection when negotiations became protracted. 


the cost of living, and, consequently, to three ))ersons. The Shogun’s war-sleain(‘r, 

the anti-foreign spirit of the indignant Kan-rin-Maru, of 250 tons, built for 

Samurai, who made frequent murderous liim by tlie Dutcli, and inannt'd l)y 

onslaughts on foreigners. To add to the Japanese crew of seventy, luid crosst'd 

national feeling of exasperation, came the tlie Pacihc in forty days to San Francisco, 

attempt of Russia to obtain jx)ssession of to herald the ai)])r()ach of tlu‘ thrc'c 

the island of Tsushima, in i8()i, British “ambassadors.” She was tlu‘ first la])an- 

interx’ention being nec(\ssarv to coin])el t\se warslh]) to \'isit a foreign poit, and it 

her to desist from her juirpose. On is characteristic of those days of t lie infancy 

I uly 5th in the same year occurred the of Japan’s iSavy that lier officers and 

des])erate attack on the British Legation, crew looked iqion the unusually severe 

A ja])anese embassy was des])atclied to gales they encountered as being the 

the capitals of the Treaty Powers, with normal almosplieric conditions to be 

instructions to obtain the })ost]K)nement mid with on tin.* ocean, and weathered the 

of the o|)ening of additianal ports. continual storms with jierfect equanimity. 

This was the first n^gular mission, s])ending tlieir f(‘W hours of leisure in 

])ro})erly accredited, by jajian to foreign jilaying ge, the national game of cheqiK rs. 

Powers; it reached Europe in 1862, but The ]a|)aiU‘S(‘ mission of i8()2, by bringing 
had been preceded, in i8()0, by a visit forward every possil)le argument to explain 

jiaid to the United States hy three of the why the Shogun’s (k)vernment found itself 

Shogun’s officials, with a staff of sevcaitv- unalile to fulfil tlu^ (onditions previously 



HISTORIC MOMENT IN ANGLO-JAPANESE RELATIONS: SHOGUN RECEIVING LORD ELGIN 
the first audience of Lord Elgin with the Shogun, on the occasion of the negotiation of the first treaty With Japan. 
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JAPAN’S FIRST TREATY OF COMMERCE WITH GREAT BRITAIN 
A contemporary picture illustrating the exchange of credentials between the Japanese commissioners and the Earl 
of Elgin, in 1H58, on the occasion of the negotiation of the first full treaty of commerce between Britain and Japan. 


agreed to, succeeded in obtaining from the 
Powers the ])ostponcment of the opening 
of additional ports, ])r()mising, on the other 
hand, that the obstacles still put in the 
way of trade at the ports already opened 
would be removed. 

llie visit of this emlmssy to Europe and 
America was fraught with most important 
( onsequences, deeply affecting the policy 
ot jai)an. Not only did its members, whose 
mtelligence, courtesy, and rehnement won 
golden oj)inions in every cajutal tliey 
visited, realise by the evidence of their 
own eyes the futility of resistance to the 
armaments of the Occident, Imt they began 
to see foreigners in quite a new light. The 
friendliness of their reception convinced 
them that the foreigners had been grossly 
maligned ; those whom they had been 
taught to look upon as coarse barbarians, 
animated by sordid motives, they found 
to be cultured folk inspired by the best 
intentions towards Japan. 
Japan at ambassadors of the 

And o L "■ j 1- * 

Abroad ohogun were thus being con- 

verted, by actual experience, 
to more friendly feelings towards foreigners, 
the hot-headed patriots at home were 
becoming daily more infuriated at the 
])resence in their midst of the men 
from across the sea. On June 26th, 1862, 
a |)arty of them again made a desperate 
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attack on the British Legation in Yedo, at 
that time located in the Temple of To-zen- 
ji, where the charge d’affaires, I Jeutenant- 
Colonel Neale, had once more taken up 
his quarters, after residing for some 
time at Yokohama. In spite of the 
protection supposed to be given 
^ iY the numerous men -at- 
, . arms, on duty day and night, 

i^egation by the Shogun’s 

Government, the fanatics succeeded in 
entering the Legation and in killing 
two of the British marines belonging 
to the guard supplied by the fleet. The 
evident insecurity of Yedo induced Colonel 
Neale to return to Yokohama, and the 
British (jovernment e.xacted an indemnity 
of £ 10,000 for the families of the two 
victims. Whilst the negotiations in con- 
nection with the reparation for this das- 
tardly outrage were in progress, the 
Richardson incident occurred, that has 
been already referred to. Richardson’s 
answer to one of his English companions, 
who attempted to dissuade him from 
riding past the litter in which Shimazu 
Saburd, father, uncle by adoption, and 
guardian of the young Lord of Satsuma, 
was being carried, without dismounting 01 
saluting : “ Let me alone. I have lived 
fourteen years in China, and know how 
to manage these people ! ” sup])lies the 





THE BEGINNING OF BRITAIN’S DEALINGS WITH JAPAN 
A fi;rther scene in Lord Elgin's historic mission to n^otiate the earliest commercial treaty between Great Britain 
and Japan is here illustrated by an artist of the day. The earl is seen being received by the chief Ministers of Japan. 


explanation of the foolhardy conduct that being fruitless, })roceeded to action, 

('ost him his life and led to the se.vere Three steamers, recently j)urchased hy 

woundingof the othertwo Englishmen — the vSatsuma as the nucleus of its navy, were 

lady vvitli them had a miraculous escajie. captured and burnt, the shore liatteries 

Charles L. Richardson had become were dismantled by the fire of the 

accustomed, during his long residence as squadron, and the prosperous town ol 

The Fate merchant at Shanghai, to Kagoshima, which liad at the time a, 

ut a British ’ '^bli coii- population of about 180,000, was almost 

Merchant Unable to aj)preciate entirely laid in ashes. 

the difference lietween the This bombardmcait, which took ])lace 
sulunissive, down-trodden Chinese coolies on August 15th, i8()j, served to bring the 

and the proud, fierce Ja])anese Samurai, rulers of Satsnma to reason, and ought to 

marching, fully armed, as an escort to have* ('onvinced any jX'ople less stiff- 

t heir feudal lord, he undoubtedly brought necked than the Ja})anese aristocracy of 

u})on himself the terrible fate that was that time that the* foreigners were in 

shortly to lead to the first act of war grim eanu'st, and dangi'rous to tackle, 

by Britain against Japan. Colonel Neale It was Britain alone that in this case 

having wisely restrained the incensed taught the lesson. A year hardly elaj)s(‘d, 

foreign community from violent courses, and it was rejn^ated on another ('oast by 

a demand was ])resented, in regular Icjrm, an international scpiaclron. Another 

to the Shogun’s Ciovernment for the ])owerful feudal })rince, the Lot cl of 

arrest and punishment of the man who Cho-shu, or Nagato, whose forts coin- 

had killed Richardson, and for payment manded the Strait of Shimo- 

of “blood-money” to the extent of PriLcVs Act narrow western 

£Too,0()o from the Shogun’s Government, entrance to the Inland Sea, 

and an additional sum from the Daimiyo ^ ° ^ displayed his loyalty to the* 

of Satsnma. This feudal lord proving Emperor, and his devotion to the ultra- 

unwilling to comply with the demand for patriotic, anti- foreign Court Party at Kic) to, 

the surrender of his man-at-arms, and by causing his batteries to fire upon 

for the payment of an indemnity. Admiral several vessels, merchantmen and war- 

Kuper appeared before Kagoshima on ships, passing through the strait. These 

August nth, 1863, negotiations outrages took place in June and July, 
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and were promptly avenged by 
America and France. The United States 
warship Wyoming sank one of Cho- 
shu’s ships, exploded the boiler of another, 
and did some other damage in an action 
with the swaggering prince’s squadron and 
batteries on July ibth, 1863, in retalia- 
tion for the firing, on the 25th of the 
previous montli, at the American merchant 
steamshi}) Pembroke~an insult to the 
Stars and Stripes, but nothing more, 
for the Cho-shu gunners were on tliat day 
unskilful, and the Pembroke was not 
hit. On July 20th, 1863, four days after 
the punitive visit ^ 
of the Wyoming, | 
the frigate Semiramis 
and the gunboat 
Tancrede, lK)th flying 
the tricolour ol 
France, the frigate 
also bearing the flag 
of Admiral J aures, 
a])peared in the strait 
to administer jninish- 
inent for the shots 
flred, on July 8th, :ii 
tlie French despatcli- 
boat Kien-chang as 
she lay at anchor. 

'riie Cho-shu artillery 
would secern to ha\’e 
been ])ractising assi- 
duously since their 

wide ” firing at tlie 
Pembroke, lor they 
hulled the small 
French warshi] ) se vcai 
times, and inflicted 
serious damage. 

Admiral J aures re- 
turned these shots 
with comjiound in- 
terest, for the 
Semiramis and Tan- 
crede not only destroyed the offending 
battery, but actually landed an armed force 
on the sacred soil of Jajian. The landing 
party of 180 seamen and 70 soldiers had 
a sharp brush with the troops of Cho-shu, 
and re-embarked after completing the 
damage begun by their ships’ guns. 

Another blow had been struck at the 
gates of Old Japan, and had set them 
quivering ; J apanese warriors had been 
defeated on their native soil by a handful 
of the hated foreigners. The fact of the 
successful landing impressed the men of 
Cho-shu more than the wreckage caused 
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by the French ships’ shot and shell ; 
more than the stout reply made by the 
sixteen guns of the Netherlands corvette 
Medusa, when, on July nth, she had 
to run the gauntlet under the concen- 
trated fire of the Shimonoseki forts and 
of Cho-shu’s recently acquired warships. 
Through the action of the Lord of Satsuma, 
Japan had become embroiled with Great 
Britain ; the Lord of Cho-shu had set his 
country at loggerheads with no less than 
three Powers— the United States, France, 
and the Netherlands — all at the same time. 
It is highly probable that the ruler of Cho- 
shu thus achieved 
one of his principal 
aims, the creating ol 
trouble for the Go\'- 
ernment of the 
Shogun ; for his 
artillery officers, well 
versed, through 
translations of Dutch 
manuals, in the art 
of gunnery, must 
have known that 
they could not long 
withstand the forces 
the navies of tlic 
o 11 1 r a g e d Powers 
would, sooner or lattu' 
array against the 
defences of the strait. 

I'imc after tinn;, 
in Eastern politics, 
attacks on foreigners 
are deliberately 
planned by thos(‘ 
ojiposed to the Gov- 
ernment for the time 
being, for the purpose 
of involving it in diffi- 
culties that will bring 
it into contempt and 
hasten its fall. In the 
ease of the Shimonoseki outrages, the 
Shogun’s Government was soon held in a 
vice by the offended Powers, Great Britain 
having joined their diplomatic action, 
although she had suffered neither damage 
nor msult from Cho-shu, but inspired by the 
necessity for showing J apan that the Powers 
were as one in their determination to ensure 
the observance of treaties. The Baku-fu 
wriggled and struggled ; but the vice held 
tight, and after endless negotiations the 
Powers informed the Shogun that they 
would undertake what he seemed powerless 
to effect ; they would chastise Cho-shu and 



ADMIRAL SIR AUGUSTUS KUPER 
who commanded expeditions at Kagoshima in 1863 and 
at Shimonoseki in 1864, to compel the Japanese to re- 
open the latter port in observance of the new treaties. 



Mr. Chas. L. Richardson was a notable English merchant of Shanghai, who paid with his life for his temerity in cross- 
ing the line of march of the men-at-arms of the Lord of Satsuma on Sept. 14, without dismounting or saluting. 
He was killed by a man in the line, and this picture represents Satsuma envoys paying indemnity to Britain. 



LORD OF CHO-SHU’S ENVOYS PAYING INDEMNITY FOR FIRING ON FOREIGN VESSELS 
At the height of Japan's anti-foreign feeling, in 18d:i, the Lord of Cho-shu, a feudal prince, whose forts commanded 
i,he Strait of Shimonoseki, ^ed upon passing ships, and this picture shows his envoys paying indemnity for the outrage, 

JAPAN PAYING THL PRICE CF ITS ANTI-FOREION POLICY 
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o})en the straits to the ships of all nations. 
In the first week of Septcml)er, 1864, 
an international squadron, consistinf,^ 
of }iine Hritish warships — conveying, 
besides their usual complement of Royal 
Marines, a battalion of that sjdcndid 
force — three Frencli and four Netlierlands 


ships of war, and a steamship chartered 
by the United States to rej)rcsent their 


Two Young 
Men in 
Gower St. 


Navy, at that time busily 
engaged in the Civil War at 
liome, a])peared in tlie Strait 
of Shimonoseki. under Vice- 


Admiral Sir Augustus Kuper, in H.M.S. 
Euryalus. The most interesting step in 
the attempts to settle the matter without 
bloodshed was the self-im])osed mission 
of conciliation undertaken by two young 
Cdio-shu clansmen who had recently 
visited England by stealth. Hearing in 
[.on don of the ])ro])osed coercive 
moasuri^s to be ado])ted against their 
lord, they had hurried back to Jajxin, 
loyally to warn that ])rince of the 
danger he would incair by o])posing the 
might of the Occident, and especially of 
Britain, whose ]x.)wer had l)een revealed 
in a thousand ways to tlieir wolidering 
eyes and quick intelligence. Their noble 
mission ])rovcd abortive ; the Lord of 
Cho-shu stiffened his neck and declared 


he could not disregard the orders issued 
to him rc])eatedly by the Sacred Emperor, 
and once by the Shogun. The very fact 
oi the young men apjiearing before their 
lord on this peace-making errand caused 
them to be looked upon, at tlie time, as 


renegades, dazzled and corrupted by the 
allurement of strange cities — above all, of 
London. The ultra-patriotic Samurai of 
Ch 5 -shu did not know Gower Street, 
where the young men had dwelt ! 

Whatever contempt they incurred in 
1864, later years were to see them laden 
with well-deserved honours and famous 
beyond the borders of that New Japan 
they have so ])owTr fully helped to make. 
The elder of the two was Inouye Bunta 
the other Ito Shunsuke. They are now 
knowm the world over as the Marquis 
Inouye Kaw’oru and Prince Ito Hirobumi. 
All attempts at a settlement by diplo- 
matic means having failed, Vice-Admiral 
Sir Augustus Kuper's guns, and those 
of the other Powers co-operating, s])oke 
out the uliima ratio of the irritated 


Occident. From September 5th to the 
8tli, 1864, all means of offence or defence 
])ossessed at Sliimonoseki by the Lord of 
Cho-shu w'ere destroyed, his numerous 


Remark&ble 
Act by the 
United States 


guns removed by the 
international fleet, and a 
number of his warriors 
killed, some of them during 


a sliort, but brisk, engagement on shore. 


The recalcitrant Lord of Cho-shu made 


com})lete submission to the Powers, and 
the Shogun’s (L)vernment agreed to pay 
an indemnity of three million dollars. A 


notable fact in connection with this line 


imposed on the nation is that the United 
States, nineteen years later, in 1883, 
returned to Japan their share of the 
indemnity, amounting to £157,000. 



SHIMONObliKl AT THE TIME OF THE EXPEDITION AGAINST THE LORD OF CHO-SHU IN 1864 
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drastic ])unishment inflicted l)y the 
^ Powers had far-reaching consequences ; 
botli the leading clans, Satsuma and 
Cho-shii, had now become convinced, by 
bitter experience, of the futility of opposi- 
tion, with the means at their dis])Osal, 
to the determination of the Powers to 
maintain their treaty rights, guaranteeing 
free intercourse, within certain limits, 
with the ])eo|)le of Ja])an. These diido- 
matic instruments may well have seemed 
to them mere wastt‘ pa])er, lacking the 
sanction of the Emperor, whose im- 
])ortance as the heaven-sent incarnation 
of the national spirit loomed greater in 
their eyes day by day, in ]:)r()portion as 
that of the Shogun dwindled. The latter 
a])])eared to the hot-headed Samurai of 
tlie great Southern and vSouth- western 
clans a crafty huckster, traf- 
j .V licking with the national honour 


p and shamefully sulnnitting to 

tmperor dictation, thus belying 

the very nature of his ancient office, tliat 
of Barbarian-com])elling Commander-in- 
Chief ” (Sei-i-Tai Shogun). 

The ])osition of the ])owerful clan of 
Chb-shil at this ])eriod was characteristic 
of the chaotic state into which Ja|)anese 
])olitics had rajudly drifted after the lirst 
('ontact with the masterful Occident had 
torn the slii|) of state from her ancient 
moorings. In iHbj, on Se})tember jotli, 
the retainers of the Lord of Cho-shu 
furnished the guard of one of the gates of 
the Imperial Palace at Kioto. They had 
hatched a ])lot, in conjunction with seven 
Court Nobles (Kuge), to obtain possession 
of the Em])eror’s person, in ])ursuance of 
the traditional policy that dictated such 
an extreme step whenever his Im]:>erial 
Majesty appeared, in the o})inion of the 
conspirators, to be in the hands of wicked 
or incompetent advisers — in this case the 
Slidgun and his Cabinet. To secure the 
Emperor’s person had been the means, 
time after time in days of yore, of “ saving 
the empire ” to the satisfaction of the 
discontented party, his captors being 
transformed, in one moment, from “ rebels 
against the Imperial Court ” (Cho-teki) 


into loyal guardians of the tlirone. 'J'he 
Cho-shu ])lot was, however, frustrated 
by the vigilance of the Shogun’s spies 
swarming about the Imperial Court, 
which, on being informed of its danger, 
closed the grounds of the ])alace to the 

A w t A Cho-shu men. They retired 

A Mob Army , , i ‘ • , 

at the to tlu'ir])rovmce, accompanied 

■-'‘■vc'n sympathisers 
amongst the Court Nor)les. 
two of whom, Iwakura and Sawa, wercc 
later on, to play important ])arts in the 
re-arganisation of tht' empire. For the 
time i)eiTig, the Shogun’s influence at the 
Em[)eror’s C'ourt was paramount, but tfn' 
resolute men of Cho-shu were not easily 
turned from their ])urpose. They mustered 
in large numbers, their ranks increased by 
many Ko-nin (literally, “ wave-men ”) — 
Samurai who, for one reason or another, had 
1 >e('ome detachcal from t hei r clans, dcs |)era te. 
adventurous swashbucklers, most of tliem. 

With great energy, the councillors of 
the Lord of Cho-shu set al)out the organisa- 
tion of this crowd of undisciplined warriors, 
and took full ad\^antage of such notions of 
Euro])ean drill and lad ies as they possessed. 
Among.'-T other military innovations, they 
startled and shocked tlie old-lashiomal 
Samurai by arming and drilling many 
of the ])ea.sant class, men hitherto con- 
sidered unw'orthy of the honour of bearing 
arms. Therse w(‘re enrolled in the irregular 
troo])s, or Ki-hei-tai. 'The C'ho-shu army, 
thus reinforced, advanc(‘d on Kioto, and, 
on August 20th, iHtiq, made a des})erate 
attempt to seize the ])alace and the 
}) 'I'son of the Emperor. 

Severe fighting took place in the streets 
of the sacred capital, resulting in tlu' defeat 
of the Cho-shu men, who once mort! retinal 
IT* k4* within their own borders, tliis 
time branded as rebels by 
„ Imjierial Proclamation, rebels 

* wlu) liad desecrated the Holy 
City with liloodshed for sevta al days and 
caused a large ])art of it to lie destroyed 
by a conflagration occurring during the 
conflict. They had lost many of their 
stoutest warriors, some killed in action 
with the troops of Etchu, Echizen, Hikone 
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—all clans su])j)orting the Shogun and, 
at the critical moment of the fighting, with 
the men of Satsuma, recently opponents 
of the Yedo Government, but, for the 
nonce, adversaries of Cho-shu for reasons 
(jf clan rivalry ; others dead by their own 
act, having committed suicide by hara- 
kiri when they saw themselves defeated. 
P Some had been taken prisoners 

by the Satsuma men, and seem 
a Powerful . \ . i 

Combination given their caj)tors such 

good and sulficient reasons 
for their des})erate attemjH to free the 
Emjieror from the influence of tlie Shogun 
tliat they were treated with great con- 
sideration and ultimately sent home 
with gifts — a notable departure from the 
custom of Old ja])an, by whicii their 
lives would have been forfeit. 

Cho-shu a])preciated Satsuma’s clemency 
and generosity ; the seeds were sown of that 
<'()-o})eration between the two great clans 
which developed later into the powerful 
combination known to the Ja|)anese as 
Sats-('h6-to, from the initial syllaliles of 
(he names of the three dans Satsuma, 
(dio-shfi and Tosa, a coml)ination that 
may with truth be said to have made 
New lajian. Later still, it contracted 
(o Sats-('hd (jMonounced Sat-cho), and to 
this day the majority of those who 
rule, esjiecially in the highest yiositions, 
and of those who lead laj)an’s gallant 
sailors and soldiers, are clansmen of 
Satsuma or of Cho-shu, the warlike 
Satsuma men ])redominating in the armed 
forces, esj:)ecially in the Navy, whilst the 
keen-witted men of Cho-shu are found in 
every branch of the Civil administration, 
and have, n the jierson of Prince I to, 
a representative whose wise advice is 
sought in every crisis. 

The reconciliation of these two great 
clans, after their conflict in the streets 
of Kioto in 1864, bore fruit in the next 
year, when Satsuma refused to join in 
the expeditions organised by the Bakii-fu, 
Clans acting under Imperial orders, 
for the chastisement of the 
A air''^ Cho-shu “ rebels.” These ex- 
peditioiis made but little 
headway, and were finally abandoned 
when Saigo Kichinosukc, better knowm 
as Saigo Takamori, the great Satsuma 
leader, arranged a definite treaty of amity 
between his clan and Cho-shu, the real 
bond of union between them being their 
common resolve to overthrow the Shogunate 
and to restore the Emperoi* to his proper 


position as real head of the State, as in 
days of yore. Once these two pow^erful 
clans had joined hands, the fate of the 
Baku-fu was sealed. Subsequent events 
proved that the Daimiyo, principally 
Northern and Eastern ones, w^ho sided with 
the Shogun, were no match for the coalition 
of the feudal states of the South and 
South-west. As in the early years of 
the seventeenth century, the P2ast and 
the North were arrayed against the West 
and the South, but this time the South and 
the West were to be victorious. 

The momentary triumph of the Shogun’s 
influence at the Imperial Court, at the time: 
of the repulse of the Cho-shu men in the 
fighting at Kioto, was the last glow ol 
the setting sun of Tokugawa rule. Its 
opponents — nominally the great Daimiyo 
of the Southern and Western clans, really 
the intensely energetic, clever Samurai 
who held office as assistants to the 


Councillors (or Elders) at their courts 

had made uj) their minds to jmt an end 
to a su])remacy tla^y hated and des])ised. 
and to restore the jjolitical condition of 
the empire to wdiat it had l)een prior to 
- , Yoritomo’s apixhntment as 

ct.- » Shogun m ii()2 — an absc- 

of the Shogun s . ■ ,, ,, 

c c lute monarchy wnth the 

Setting Sun , , 

whole ])ow'er con cc^nt rated 

in the ]>erson of the Holy Emperor, the 
sovereign descended ” in unlnoken line ” 
from the gods. 

A few, })n)l)ably very few, of thest‘ men 
liad a wicler and giander purj)osc in view^ 
than the mere desire to put the clock of 
history back six and a half centuries by 
reverting to the system of the period that 
seemed to the majority of them Japan’s 
Golden Age. These few, to l)e found chiefly 
amongst the Dutch Scholars and the very 
small number of Japanese who had, by 
that time, travelled abroad, dreamt of a 


Japan trans))orted, not back into the 
thirteenth century, but onward into 
the latter half of the nineteenth, a Japan 
transformed not only in its political 
system and its armaments, but in every 
phase of the nation’s life, a Japan that 
was to take its place amongst the powers 
of the world regenerated and rejuvenated 
by the adaptation to its needs of all that 
was best in the knowledge of the Occident. 

But a handful, most of them young 
and in subordinate positions, these men 
were the real creators • of New Japan. 
With indomitable courage — many of them 
paid for their temerity with their lives— 




COUNT OKUMA PRINCE ARISUGAWA 

A famous statesman and Opposition Leader One of the Imperial Princes of Japan 


SOME OF THE MAKERS OF NEW JAPAN 
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they succeeded, in the course of a few years, 
in leavening llie whole body of the Samurai, 
the gentry of the nation, with a great 
portion of their reforming ideas ; but in 
1865 theirs was still a small voice crying in 
the wilderness, whereas the demand for 
the abolition of the Shogunate and the 
restoi ation of the Em])eror’s pristine power 
^ — only tlie first step in their 

he Lift e One was a growing 

B^omes clamour in the land, op- 

a ousan posed only by those who 

were bound to the Tokugawa dynasty by 
ties of blood or of interests. 

That this clamour was accomjianied by 
howls of “Out with the Foreigners!” 
was no fault of these lew earnest 
reformers ; it was an almost unavoid- 
able (ircurnstance of the ('am])aign 
against the Shogunate, accused of 
truckling to th(‘ “ Barbarians,” and of 
thereby disgraf'ing the nation and offend- 
ing against the Em})eror’s maji'sty. That 
it was used as a convenient weajion for 
(his ('arnpaign— a weapon highly |)0])ular, 
no doubt, with the violently anti-foreign 
majority of the Samurai of that time — 
but nothing more, is shown by the fact of 
its being so quickly ai)andoned as soon 
as it l)e('ame t'vident that tlie Shogunate 
was doomed. It was but natural that 
the majority of those advisers, Imperial 
jirinces, nobles, and others, wliose opinions 
were ])ut forth as the expression of the 
Imperial will, were bitterly anti-foreign. 
The whole fabric of the Court at Kioto was 
based on the assum])tion of its sanctity, 
a holiness that would not tolerate j^ollution 
by contact with the Outer Barbarians ; but 
the Court was alisolutely without means to 
carry into effect its edict for tlie expulsion 
of foreigners, issued, in tlie Emperor’s 
name, to the Shogun early in June, i8()3. 

This edict, issued after an audience 
the Shogun had of the Emperor — for the 
Shogun had taken to vasiting Kioto, a 
custom that liad lap.sed for two hundred 
- . and thirty years — actually 

f oreigners ^ ^ expulsion, 

Given Notice t . v or 1 i. ^ 

to Quit June 25th, i<S()3 ; but that 

day came and |ia.ssed and 
the loiH'igners remained, in danger of their 
harried lives and under conditions that 
reseml:)icd a state of siege, yet without any 
actual force being used to remove them in a 
body. TheYedo officials duly communicated 
the order of expulsion to the foreign repre- 
sentatives, but the whole affair was farcical, 
for “nobody seemed a penny the worse.” 
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In subsequent rescripts in 1864, the 
Emj:)eror was made to say that he appre- 
ciated the difficulties in the way, and 
dejirecated rash haste in the execution 
of the Law of Punishment and Warning 
(the old edicts which closed Jaj)an). 
The Shogun, in his reply of March 21st, 
1864, ])romised to act with jirudence, 
wdiilst never losing sight of the ultimate 
object, the “ revival of the great Law 
of Punishment and Warning.” But he 
had his tongue in his cheek, for he knew 
full well, and so, by this time, did the 
Imperial Court, that the foreigners would 
not be dislodged, even were Japan’s 
strength tenfold what it was then. In the 
same year, 1864, the feelings of the Samu- 
rai were liarrowed by a new desecration 
of their sacred soil, which was now defiled 
by the ])resence thereon of a foreign 
gwrison. Two com]:)anies of British in- 
fantry, detached from tlie 2nd Battalion 
of the 20th P^oot (now the Lancashire 
Fusiliers) were summoned from Hong 
Kong and quartered, with the consent of 
tlie bewildered Baku-fu, in barracks in the 
Euro|)ean settlement at Yokohama, to the 
p great contentment of the Occi- 

uropean community. They were 

Barracks at • • , 1 . s i 

Y ic K joined, later on, by a Ivrench 
o o ama uniforms of both 

were for years notalde features in the 
streets of tlie rapidly rising international 
seaport. 'I'he more thoughtful amongst 
the warrior class turned the unwelcome 
presence of the foreign soldiers to good 
account by wxitching their drill intemtly, 
thus learning many a useful lesson. The 
tovvnspeo})le took very kindly to the 
foreign soldiers in their midst ; indeed, 
throughout the sad years of the ’sixties, 
with their constantly-recurring tale of 
murders and murderous assaults perpetu- 
ated on foreigners by Samurai, especially 
by fanatical Ko-nin, the common people of 
Ja])an were, on the whole, on very good 
terms with the “ Barbarians,” whom they 
looked u])on as quaint, eccentric beings, 
whose curious habits were a source of 
endless interest and amusement. 

The lower orders secretly chuckled at 
the flagrant impertinence, according to 
Japanese notions of etiquette, shown by 
foreigners in their dealings with the two- 
sworded gentry who had so long lorded 
it over tlieir inferiors with arrogance and, 
at times, with downright brutality. The 
day was fast approaching when the 
Samurai would no longer swagger along 
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the streets, carefully avoided by people 
t)f lesser degree lest a jostle, albeit un- 
intentional, might be resented by a 
sweeping and generally fatal cut of" the 
terrible long sword. The old order was 
about to change, giving place to conditions 
new and strange ; for the ferment amongst 
tl)e clansmen, the trepidation amongst the 
adherents of the Tokugawa, and the con- 
tusion and intri^es at the Imperial Court, 
were daily growing, so that signs and por- 
tents of the coming fall of the Shogunate 
lie.came evident 


even to t h c 
foreign represen- 
tatives, usually 
enshrouded in 
the thick mist 
o t the Y e d o 
G o vernrnent-’s 
jirevari cations 
and subterfuges, 
d'lie diplomatists 
l)egan to realise 
that the Emjieror 
at Kioto, the 
sacred Mikado, 
was the ruler 
wath whom they 
must join issue 
if the treaties 
they had e x - 
lorted from the 
Sliogun w^ere to 
laive any real 
\'alue. Foremost 
among the re- 
])resentatives of 
the Powers was 
Sir Harry Parkes, 
who was her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s 
Envoy to Jajian 
from 1865 to 1883 
— a man of strong 
character and 
much energy. He 
siuxeeded Sir 
Rutherford Al- 
cock, who had 
been the British 


'iHliiilikiili' 

THE FAMOUS BRITISH ENVOY, SIR HARRY PARKES 
Sir Harry Parkes was one of the earliest tutors of Japan, and his 
wise advice was of great advantage to the empire in its reorganising 
period. He represented Great Britain in Japan from to 


rejiresentative since the 
first establishment of permanent diplo- 
matic relations in 1859. Rutherford 
Alcock (then Mr.) had been in England, 
]>artly on leave of absence, partly to 
furnish explanations to the Foreign Oifice, 
from March 1862 to March i8b4, during 
the greater part of wdiich time he 
had been very efficiently rejilaced by 


Lieut. -Colonel Edward St. John Neale, 
Charge d’Affaires. 

Sir Harry Parkes may truly be said to 
have been, if not one of the creators of 
New japan, at least one of its earliest 
tutors ; his wise advuce, often very 
forcibly expressed, was of the gi'eatest 
advantage to the regeneration and re- 
organisation of the empire. Even his 

threats, for he w^as one of the school of 
Palmerston and an exponent of the “ gun- 
boat policy,” were of great l)enefit in 

curbing t li e 
arrogance and 
restraining the 
e X t r a vui g ances 
of some of the 
makers of New 
japan in the 

first fiiish of 
their trium])h. 
His advice was 
freely givtai to 
j apan’s statc's- 
m e n , who 
generally grum- 
bled at it as an 
unwarrantable 
interference aiul 
ended by acting 
on it. The Em- 
peror of ja])an 
has probal)ly 
never heard 
“straightertalk” 
about his 
country than 
the ear 11 e s 1 
words address! ‘( I 
to liirn by Sii 
Harry Parkes at 
liis audience be- 
fore going lioiiu' 
on leave in May. 
1871, after six 
years of con- 
stant work and 
responsibility at 
his post ; it is 
doubtful if any- 
one has ever spoken so plainly in liis 
Imperial Majesty’s |)resence. 

Whilst the ja])anese hated Sir Harry tor 
what they considered his bullying maniu r, 
and because they found it was usek^> 
to attempt to hoodwink liim, they 

resj)ec:ted his strength of cliaracttag hi> 
devotion to duty, and his singleness of 
purpose. Many of the wisest amongst 
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them are now willing to admit that he was 
a true friend of Ja})an, and proved himself 
so at a most critical period. Sir Harry 
Parkes, soon after liis arrival in Japan, set 
about the achievement of a diplomatic 
victory rendered al)solutely necessary if the 
treaties were to be aught but waste paper. 
As Sir l^utherford Alcock and his foreign 
, colleagues had foreseen in the 
, , . , inevious year (1864 , the sanc- 

P . tion of the emperor must be 
ol)tained before these agree- 
m(‘nts could l)e considered really valid by 
tile ]K‘Oj)le oi la])an. In November, 1865, 
tlu‘ Shogun being then in residence at his 
castk* at Osaka whence he visited Kioto 
to ('onh'r with the Imjierial Court, Sir 
Harry I’arkes and the representatives of 


fore, undertake the necessary arrange- 
ments in connection therewith.’^ It after- 
wards transpired that the Shogun had 
induced the Emjieror to consent by 
promising that tlie port of Hiogo would 
never be opened to foreigners, whose 
jiresence so near the Imjierial Court was 
dreaded by the monarch. His anti- 
foreign feeling was undoubtedly strong, 
and he gave his sanction with great 
reluctance, little knowing the worthless- 
ness of the Shogun’s jiledged word as to 
the port of Hiogo, now amalgamated 
with Kobe as one of the great trading 
])orts of the world. 

t)n September i()th, 1866, tlie Shogun 
lyemochi died at Osaka, in rather sus- 
])icious circumstances, which recall the fact 



SHIMODA, ONE OF THE FIRST TREATY PORTS OPENED TO WESTERN COMMERCE 


France, of tlie United States of America, 
and of the Netherlands, ajipeared before 
Hiogo — now virtually one city with the 
flourishing jiort of Kobe — with a squadron 
of live British warships, three French, 
and one Dutch, a force calculated to 
stimulate reflection on the jiart of the 
Tmjierial Court. After negotiations, less 
protracted than usual, jicrhaps on account 
ot the ])iesence of tlie international 
squadron, the subject having been hotly 
deflated in an assemlily of leading coun- 
cillors summoned at Kioto, the Em])eror, 
on November 2jid, gave his sanction in 
the following laconic rescrijit, addressed 
to the Shogun ; “ The Imperial consent 
is given to the treaties, and you will, there- 
5O8 


Last Man 
to Die 
as Shogun 


that other Shoguns had departed thi^ 
life in times of jiolitical crisis, succumbing 
rapidly to mysterious ailments. For some 
months lyemochi had been a prey to con- 
tinual anxiety. The army, consisting of 
his own “drilled” troojis 
and contingents supjilied by 
various clans, which he had 
sent to chastise rebellious 
Cho-shu, had been unable to enter Cho-shu 
territory in any strength. The men of Cho- 
shu were well drilled, armed chiefly with 
Occidental weapons, and lightly equipped; 
they simply “ danced round” the Shogun’s 
warriors, who fought with the old national 
arms, sword and spear, and wore surcoats 
over armour, as in the palmy days of 



KOBE, THE GREAT COMMERCIAL PORT OF WESTERN JAPAN 

KoM is a flonrishing port on Osaka Bay. It now forms one city with the *“7” i"t?er°Efa”c7 

to the trade of foreign countries in 1808, after the appearance of an international squadron off the latter place.. 



KIOTO, THE RESIDENCE OF THE MIKADOS 
Kioto was the old capital of Japan from the eighth century 
Emperor Kwammii, who reigned in the eighth century, and 

A MODERN TOWN AND AN 


IN THE DAYS OF THEIR HELPLESSNESS 
until the Great Change in 1808. It was founded by the 
of whom a portrait is given on page 469 of this history. 

ANCIENT CITY OF JAPAN 
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ut siiuciirfl. YosiiinR^&i thf? D»iiniiyo of £chi26n, who took 
a leading part in the restoration of the Mikado's power. 


(Rivalry. 11 le victory they gained over the 
Baku-iu’s forces, ])nrsuing them to Hiro- 
shima, in (iei-sliu, shortly before tlie 
Shogun’s (k'mise, was yet another object- 
lesson to the Samurai of Old la})an, 
teaching them the suj)eriority of Western 
arms and drill over the weapons, the 
armour, and the methods of what was 
rajldly becoming the ancient j\ast. 
Satsuma, be it iiott'd, had taken no ])art 
m the cam])aign ; loyal to its new friend- 
shi]), it ha(i ])rotest(‘d against the ex})edi- 
tion, and had refust'd to furnish a contin- 
gent. to tlie Baku-fu’s army, lyemochi 
had, nearly a year before his deatli, 
j)etitioned the Km})eror to be allowed to 
resign and hand over his olfice to Hitotsu- 
bashi, the clever s(‘venth son of Naria-kira, 
Lord of Mito, who had been adopted into 
the Hitotsu-bashi family in his boyliood, 
and was, in the early ’sixties, a power 
in Ja})anese politics. The Emperor refused 
to acce])t lyemochi’s resignation ; but in 
October, i8()(), a month after tlie Shogun’s 
death, a|)])ointed Hitotsu-bashi — then in 
liis thirtieth year — to the high office, 
making him head of the Tokiigawa family, 
under the name of Tokugawa Kei-ki. He 
was clever and accomplished, but he had a 
hojieless task befoi'e him when he became 
the hfteenth Shogun of the Tokugawa line, 
and the thirty-eighth, and last, holder of 
the office. His exchequer, drained by hi^ 
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predecessors and by the heavy blood- 
Tnoney exacted by foreign Powers, was 
almost bankrujit owing to the expendi- 
ture incurred in the ex]>edition against 
Cho-shu. 

The failure of that ])unitive ” expedi- 
tion had made the Shogiinate ridiculous, 
and in Japan, as in France, “ridicule 
kills.’’ The feudal lords, all over the 
country, who were not closely related to 
the I'okugawa, began to snap their fingers 
at the decaying power. One of the first acts 
of Kei-ki’s government was, however, one 
that would have done honour to a more 
firmly est a 1)1 ished rule. In May, i86b, the 
old law forbidding JajKinese to leave their 
country — death being the penalty — was 
R'pealed. A month later, on J une 25, i8f)f), 
th(‘ Baku-fu concluded conventions with 
(ir(‘at Britain, France, the Lnitcd States of 
America, and the Netherlands, granting 
improved facilities for commerce, revising 
the Customs Tarih, permitting Ja]xincsc 
to serve in foreign merchant vessels, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a mint, 
and for the lighting and buoying of the 
aj)])roaches to all treaty ports. 



THE LAST OF THE SHOGUNS 

Tokugawa Kei-ki, the last of the Shoguns, still lives in 
retirement in Tokio. His surrender of power at the 
bidding of the Mikado in 1868 closed a system of govern- 
ment which had lasted nearly seven hundred years. 




THE RESTORATION OF THE MIKADO 

AND THE GREAT EAANCIPATION 


•^HE green shoot of New Japan was 
^ coming through the ground. One of 
the chief hindrances to its growth was to 
disappear in 1867, witli the death, early 
in the year, of the Em])eror K 5 -mei, who 
had reigned twenty years. Ko-mei Ten-nb 
is su])posed to have been bitterly anti- 
foreign, but it should l)e borne in mind 
that, in his time, the Em|)eror’s personal 
opinion was but the reflection of the views 
of the women by whom alone he was 
constantly attended, and of the Imperial 
princes and the very few' nobles sufficiently 
exalted in rank to approach his sacred 
person. Tow'ards the close of his reign, 
his entourage, taught by the stern logic of 
facts, had become more resigned to the 
unwelcome presence of foreigners in the 
“ Holy Land ” of Japan ; but it was hardly 
to be expected that, as long as their august 
sovereign occupied the Imperial Palace 
at Kioto, they would openly 


The Coming 
of a 

Strong Man 


health — he grew uj) a fine, deeii-chcstc'd 
man, tall for a Japanese, five feet eight 
inches in height — and strong in character. 
Deeply imbued w'ith the aw'ful resjHinsi- 
bilily of his position, animated by a strict 
sense of duty, his lni]>erial Majesty has 
given, so far, throughout his 


Mutsu>hito 
Emperor of 
New Japan 


epocli - making nugn, many 
jiroofs of shrewd conimon- 


. recant their opinions. They 
toned dowTi their anti-foreign 


diatribes considerably some 
time before the Emjieror’s death on 
February 13, 1867 ; the advent of his 
successor, his son Mutsu-hito — born on 
November 3, 1852, and enthroned, with 
ceremonies equivalent to an Occidental 
coronation, on October 13. i8()8 — gave 
them full opportunity for an avowed change 
of jiolicy. The boy of fifteen, wiio now 
became the one hundred and tw'cnty-third 
sovereign of Japan “ of one unbroken 
line,’' by far the oldest dynast}^ in tlu* 
w^orld, was unhampered by ari}^ anti- 
foreign edicts. He could accept the advice 
of his councillors, speaking of great things 
that were impending, of an entire change 
of front tow^ards the “ haughty bar- 
barians,” of a complete alteration in the 
system of government, of innovations and 
reforms that w^ould have staggered the 
late monarch, to whom they would have 
seemed impious and accursed. 

Fortunately for Japan, this new 
Eniperor was no w\^akling, but strong in 


sense and of that siqn'enie 
]X)litical sagacity which consists in tlu* 
selection of the best advisi'is and in a wise 
abstention from interference, except in 
cases of great emergency. In such times of 
crisis, the Enqieror Mutsu-hito has always 
spoken the right w'ord at the proper 
moment, and all Jajian has bow’ed in aw<‘- 
struck obedience. How niucli of this 
jiolicy is his own, how imu h is due to the 
Elder vStatesrnen he consults, wall probalily 
never lie known : this much is certain, 
that the accejitance of good advice, and 
the use thereof at the right moment, 
constitute by themselv(‘s political wisdom 
of the soundest kind, and witli such 
w'isdom the stately. im])erturbable, benign 
Emperor Mutsu-hito is am|ily endowed. 
1 'he Japanese National Anthem, ” Kimi- 
ga yo, etc,” ex])resses a pious wish for the 
long continuance of the monarch's reign, 
wdiich will lie re-echoed by all friends of 
Jajiari — indeed, by the whole w’orld, (;ven 
by those who have recently felt tlu* sliarp- 
ncss of Jajian's swuird. 

Surely no reign in history can show 
such a record of jirogress, of reform, of 
peaceful achievement, of military glory by 
land and sea, as that of Mutsu-hito — a name 
to- f meaning literally, “Benign 
A Reign of „ __ lamdrcd and 

ence u twenty-third sovereign of Old, 

Achievement r . t- r x- t t 

first Emperor ol Newg Japan! 
With liis accession a new wind began to 
blow in official circles ; the Court of Kioto 
w'as no longer a hotbed of anti-foreign 
fanaticism. The Shogun's government, 
wiiich had been only outwardly friendly to 
foreigners, now’ earnestly strove to cultivate 
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amical)le relation'^. cs]xrially M ith Britaiih 
with the United State-, and with F'rance. 
Napoleon HI. lo^t no opportunity ot 
shewing how well 1j(‘ wa- disposed towards 
the Bakn-fn. Misinformed as to the state 
of Ja])an — as in ^o many otluT matters — 
that srlienu'r and dreanna l>acked the 
wrong horse.'’ at lea-t witli moral snpj)ort, 
and might have given materia! aifl, in the 
ho])f', of rea])ing the Shogun’s gratitude, 
harl not the march ()f ev'enls l)een 
(f>o ra])id for \a])o](‘on’s vague 
plans to ma1iii( . 

l^'rench inflvi'-ncc was ])aramount 
at this lim(‘ in the ]^>akn-fn’s 
military ronncils : at the Shogun’s 
r(‘(pi(!s1 th(‘ French (lOvc'rnnK'Ut 
selected a military mission, which 
set to w()i k to train the Haku-lu’s 
motley tr(K)})s and to educate' 
young Samurai in the art of war. 

'I h(‘ mission, consisting of ti\'(‘ 
officers, under ('aj)tain (dianoine, 
of the Staff Cor)»s, arrivc'd in 
January, iSf)". Its actix'ity was, a 
year late;!', transferred by the 
course; of eve'Uts to a wider s])he*re. 
whe'U th(‘ nucleus e)t a truly 
national army was formed. The* 

Fremch instructors reunained at 
the*ir }K)sts until .afte-r the' F'ranco- 
(iC'rmau war hael o|)ened the' eyes 
of tlie' ja|)anesse' to the faei that 
another gre'at military Ihiwe'r had 
arisen, under whose scie'ntilically 
calculate'd, ove'rwdielming hle)w^s, 
the gallant hut ill -organised and 
hadly-elire'cted Army of tlie See'ond 
I^mpire had cruml)led into dust. 

New organisers and instructors 
wt're procured from the' \a('torious 
(iermaii (iene'ral Staff, tlie late 
ricneral Meckel at the'ir head, and 
lor years the Uerinan ofhe'ers 
brought their ceinsumrnate know- 
ledge of military science and their 
native thoroughness to hear on 
shaping and moulding into its 
])re'sent marvellous apimiach to perfection 
the excellent material })re]xu’ed by their 
Fre'iK'Ji predecessors. .. 

The year of th(‘ arrival of the French 
military mission saw the adv^ent, in 
September, i(S()7, of a Britisli naval misr 
.sion, under Commander Tracey, R.N., 
invited by the Shogun to organise and 
train his Navy, wdiich, consisting in 1865 of 
five vessels of Euroiiean build — one paddle- 
steamship, two square-rigged sailing ships 
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for training purpo-es. a steam - yacht 
jxesented to the Shogun by Britain, and a 
ihret'-masted steamer — had growm to the 
total strength of eight shij^s. The downfall 
of tlie Shogunate interrupted the lalxmrs 
of thi> first naval mission only five months 
after its arrival. Its work was taken up in 
by the second British naval mission, 
under Cominand(‘r Douglas, R.N., now 
Admiral Sir Arrhibald D )uglas, whicli 


rc'inained in active operation six years. 
After its dejiartnre, a few British naval 
othcers, w arrant officers, and petty officers, 
wvre still em])loyed as instructors in special 
branches, wdth Commander Ingles, R.N. 
(now^ Rear-Admiral, retired/, as naval 
adviser to the Jajianese Admiralty: but 
their number liecame steadily less as tlie 
Japanese began to feel confidence in their 
ow’n naval efficiency. The last Occidental 
officer to be employed by the Japanese 



THE EMPRESS HARUKO OF JAPAN 
Her Imperial MajesW Haruko was married to the Emperor Mutsu-hito 
on Feb. hth, 1 Slie is, by about two years, his senior, and is a mem- 
ber of the noble house of Ichijo. Her name means “ Child of Spring 



RESTORATION OF THE MIKADO 


Government was Engineer-Commander A. 
R. Pattison, R.X., who returned to his 
duty in the Royal Navy in iqot. The 
work of these men, sailors and soldiers, 
British, French, German, and Italian — 
for a couple of Italian artillery otlicers 
organised the great _ military arsenal and 
gun-foundry at Osaka — whether por- 
formed in the office, in the lecture-room, 
on the parade-ground, or at sea, was 


herculean, and the success proportionate. 
It is to them, in great measure, that 
Japan owes the efficiency that has made, 
as the native phrase has it, “ her glory to 
shine beyond the seas." In 1867, that 
glory was not yet apparent, the outlook 
was cloudy, and many shook their heads 
anxiously, anticipating a bitter and long- 
continued civil war between the Im- 
perialists and the Shogun's party. Their 


forebodings were not justified by events ; 
some fighting took place — the disruption 
and reconstruction of the whok' system 
of government, the uprooting of hoary 
institutions, and the consequent unavoid- 
able disturbance of every class interest, 
could not happen without some violence 
being used — but the armed struggle was 
short and confined to a few dislrii ts. 

It was at no time a great regional 
conflict, like the American Civil 
War, nor did it split the whok' 
nation into two belligerent parties, 
opposing eacli other in every ])art 
of the land, as in the English Civil 
W'ar iH'twet'ii King and Parlia- 
n^enl. The conflicting i^aiiit's wi'ie 
too unevenly matched for the 
struggle to Ix'coine a seven' one, 
and the k'ader of the losing side, 
the Shogun Kca-ki, was not made 
of the stern stuff that ])rolongs 
the game to the utmost, even with 
all the chances adverse'. INh'eting 
with l)itter ()})})ositi()n from the 
great clans of the west and south, 
and beset l)y financial anxieties, 
an o]q)ortunity of ridding himself 
of his uneasy office' and of its 
crushing re's|)e)nsibilities ])re‘sented 
itself when, in October, i8f)7, 
Yama-no-uchi Yi'i-ek"), the retired 
Lord of 'fosa, addressed a letter 
to him wlie'rein he earne'stly 
adviseel him to resign the govern- 
ing ])e)wer and te) hanel it over to 
the sovereign, thus restoring that 
unity of rule for lac k of which 
the em])ire was elistracted an el 
weak, a ])rey to foreigners and " a 
))utt for tiieir insults." Kei-ki 
toe)k tlie great nol)le\s advice te) 
he'art, and, by a manile'sto dated 
Ne)ve'ml)er ()th, i8t)7, resigne'd his 
office' and re'turned to the Ifmperor 
tile dek'gated ] lowers he helel as 
She-)gun. The Emperor accc'pted, 
and summoned the fe'udal lords 
to Kie'ito to discuss matters and to 
consult as to the new order of things. The 
old order was gone, never to return. 

The Shdgunate, after an existence of 
nearly seven centuries as a ruling jiower, 
had succumbed to senile decay. In 
Tokugawa Iiands it had given Japan two 
centuries and a half of unbreiken ])eace. 
Its very success in maintaining order in 
the land — an object it attained by the 
exercise of cunning diplomacy rather than 
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MUTSU-HITO, EMPEkOR OF JAPAN 
Mutsu-hito, the reigning head of the oldest dynasty in tlie world, 
one hundred and twenty-third sovereign of Japan in an unbroken 
line, was born on Nov. :ird, 18r)2, and enthroned on Oct. 13th, 18 fVs. 
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by a display of force — made lio^ts of 
enemies who eventually compassed its 
downfall. Its worst legacy is tlu* widely 
ramified system of sj)ying it brought to 
the ])itch of perfection, a system that has 
stood Ja])an in good stead in the j^repara- 
tions for lier wars, but has severely damaged 
her national cliaracter. The ]aj)anese are 
^ the best sjiies in the world; 

of the the lhaku-fii system trained 

- . their ancestors to he eaves- 

Shogunatc hut tliey have small 

cause to be tlumkful for it. They would 
have been victorious against China, even 
against Russia, had the Intelligence 
Departmc'nts of their Navy and their 
Army been less wondtM'fully efficient ; but 
more tlian two gen(*rations must ])ass 
b(‘fore they get the s]>y-taint out of 
their l)loo(l. 

At ])resent it })oisons life in Ja])an in 
almost every ])liase ; until its disaj)j>ear- 
ance no real fellow-feeling is })Ossible 
l)etween Japanese and Occidentals. Sj)ies 
had a busy time in i8()8 and the next 
f(‘w years, for with the restoration of 
tlu* ruling ])ower into the hands of the 
EmjX'i'or the Samurai class were jilunged 
into a whiri])ool of intrigu(‘s, of jilots and 
counter-plots, of schemes of reform (some 
admirably practical, otliers visionary), of 
accusations and sus])icions, a feeling of 
iH'wilderment jH'rmeating all at the seem- 
ingly inexj)lical)le conduct of the leaders 
of the Im])erialist ])arty. During the 
struggle against tlie Shogunate, “ Out 
with the Foreigners ! ” had been the 
war-cry ; now the Shogunate was no 
more, l)eh()ld the victors sitting at mt‘at 
wuth the hated “ barbarians/’ worse still, 
inviting them to Kioto, to the sacred 
])recincts of the Court and — it was hardly 
to be believed — allowing them to gaze 
on the divinely-descended Em])eror’s face 
in solemn audience ! Such im]nous i)ro- 
ceedings must be stopped, and the dis- 
gusted Samurai kept his long sword keen 
. . as a razor and used it, as 

opportunity offered, on the 

D k n- barbarian,” the ” hairy 
Kebellion Occidental 

was scornfully called, and on the native 
traitor, for so seemed to the swordsman 
tlie Japanese who had become defiled by 
associating with foreigners. 

This anomalous state of things con- 
tinued until well into the 'seventies, the 
Court and the Government markedly 
friendly to Occidentals, the officials adopt- 


ing the same attitude, sometimes pain- 
fully against their inclination, but the great 
body of the Samurai, on the other hand, 
inspired by fanatical anti-foreign feelings, 
leading to the commission of such out- 
rages as the indiscriminate firing on the 
foreign settlement at Kobe by troops of 
the Bizen clan, on February 4th, 1868 ; 
tlie murder, by Tosa clansmen, of eleven 
French man-o’-w’ar’s men at Sakai on 
March 8th of tlie same year (a crime for 
which an equal mimlier of the assassins 
had to commit hara-kiri) ; and, most 
audacious of all. the fierce attack on the 
jirocession in the midst of which the 
British Minister, Sir Harry Parkes, was 
riding to the jialace at Kioto, on Marcli 
23rd, i8f)8, to be received for the first 
time by the Em]X'ior. 

The assailants W'ere only two, mem- 
liers of a newly-raised force of red- 
hot Imjierialists, the Shim- pci, ox ” New^ 
Troops,” a cor])s intended to act as an 
Imperial liody-guard, formed princijially 
of yeomen, landed gentry holding small 
estates and indejiendent of any feudal 
lord, with a considerable admixture 


Attack on 
a British 
Procession 


of Konin and other adven- 
turers, ex-Buddhist priests and 
the like. The two fanatics 
managed between them to 


w^ound, with their long swords, nine 


out of the eleven ex-constables of the 


Metropolitan Police who, tired of the mono- 
tony of their London beats and ” point- 
duty,” had volunteered to serve as the 


mounted escort attached to the British 


Legation in Japan. They also wounded 
one of the military escort of 48 men 
(furnished by the detachment of the qth 
Foot, then guarding the foreign settlement 
at Yokohama), a Japanese groom in the 
British Minister’s employ, and five horses. 

They ran ” amok ” down the line of the 
procession till one w'as stop})ed by a British 
bullet and a British bayonet (he w^as 
ultimately degraded from his rank as a 
Samurai and decapitated), and the other 
cut dow’n by a Ja])anese official. Goto 
Shojiro, of the Foreign Departments, and 
beheaded l)y a Japanese officer, Nakai 
Kozo, wffio was cut on the head in a brief 


Init fierce sword-fight with the miscreant. 
The British Government recognised the 
gallantry of Goto and Nakai by the 
presentation to each of them of a hand- 
some sw^ord of honour. An Imperial 
Edict, dated March 28th, 1868, threatened 
the perpetrators of outrages on foreigners 




EUROPEAN ORGANISERS OF THE JAPANESE ARMY AND NAVY 


J^an, at the time of the Great Change, sought European counsel in military and naval matters. French military 
ofihcers, under General Chanoine, undertook the reorganisation of the Army at the request of the Shogun (not yet 

'll- - C* ' ‘ ' ' ' ' )rs by Germans. Admiral 

Sir Richard Tracey, of the British Navy, began the organisation of the Japanese Navy at the invitation of the Sho^n, and 
after the downfall of the Shogunate the work was resumed by Admiral Sir Archibald Douglas and Rear-Admiral Ingles. 
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with a punishment the t\vo-s\vorded 
gentry feared more than anything elsf^ : 
the striking of their names off the rolls of 
the Samurai, d'he edict clearly stated 
the Em]>eror’s resolvT to “ live in amity ” 
with tlie Treaty Powers — two great 
strifles forward in tlie history of New 
Ja])an : rtie first earnest atteni])! to check 

^ ^ outrages and the first rao- 

Tie Emperor 

withThe'world Krni.(.ror’s alxuKi(.nnK-n1 of 
the old anti-lonagn j)oiicy. 
From this time outrages on foreigners 
l)ecain(‘ few(‘r, until they j)ractically c(‘ased 
to occur, with the exce]Hion ol tlie isolated 
acts of criminal lunatics ; there is little 
doubt it was whik* in an insane condition 
that the jxilicernan Tsuda Sanzo slashed at 
and -wounded the Tsarevitch, now tlie 
'I'sar Nicholas IT, at Otsu, in i8(ji, and 
Koyama, who shot Li Hung Chang in 
the taci‘, during the ])eace negotiations at 
Shimonoseki, in March, i8g5, was half- 
witted. In the ojiening years of the 
twentieth century, the lives and jnojX'rty 
of foreigners are as safe as in any civil is(*d 
country -safer, indeed, than in most of 
them, the statistics of Jajian showing 
that crime is not very ] prevalent, and the 
]X)lice being })erha])s the most efficient 
in the world. 

If this general state of security be, 
as it undoubtedly is, greatly to the 
credit of the way in which jajxin is 
governed and of the law-al)iding character 
of her ]xx)])le, it must Ix^ admitted that 
in one it'spect life is, unfort un.itely, 
still k'ss safe than in most Occidental 
countries. 

Jajxinese statesmen still run gieater 
risks than most others, and have to lie 
carefully guarded, for political assassina- 
tion, which has cut off in their ])rime some 
of the noblest ] vat riots and most en- 
lightened administrators among Hk' makers 
of New japan, is still an ever-present 
danger. It is, of course, jumished with 
_ . the extreme penalty of the law ; 

^ l/iit its disa])]xxirancc cannot 

Parliament expected until the ]X)]nilar 
feeling towaixls it clianges 
completely. Purity of motive, and zeal, 
however misguided, for what the assassin 
considers to be the public good, still 
justify his murderous deed in the eyes 
of the Japanese peojde. On April bth, 
1868, the Emperor assembled the Court 
nobles and great feudal lords at th^ 
Palace of Ni-jo, in Kioto, and, in their 
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presence, took a solemn oath, by which he 
promised that a Deliberativ’e Assembly 
should be constituted, so that all measures 
for the ])ublic good be, in future, decided 
by jxiblic opinion ; that old abuses should 
lx- removed, and that impartiality and 
justice should reign in the government 
of the nation “ as tliey were to be 
^een in the workings of Nature.” The 
EmjxMor promised, further, that intellect 
and knowledge should be sought for 
throughout the world, in order to assist 
m establishing the foundations of the 
empire. 

d'hus was the seed of constitutional 
government sown in Jajian, establishing 
once for all the jirincijile of government 
by the will of the majorit}^ The ])lant 
has grown apace ; it is now a healthy 
tree, doing cjuite as well, all things con- 
sidered, as similar ones jilantcd in countries 
m which they were as exotic as in Japan. 
Some of the fruit borne by its branches 
has been sour enough ; but it should be 
ix'inembered that even the Mother of 
Parliaments has not always given lier 
numerous offspring throughout the world 
_ ^ an cxamiile of supreme 

, dignilv. That there is a 
Constitutional * i. r 

^ , certain amount ol cornu )- 

Government • t 

tion m Japanese parha- 

menlary ]x)lilics is undeniable ; but its 
jxoportions are far smaller than they were 
a few years ago. Sc'enes in the House still 
occur (x'casionally, but they have, fortu- 
nately, ha idly ever sunk to the level of 
absolute savagery that has so often dis- 
graced the sittings of the Reichsrath in 
\denna and of the Lower House of the Hun- 
garian Diet at Buda|xvsl. In one res]X‘('t, 
the Parliament of j apan has been a brilliant 
model for the legislative assemldies of the 
world : at the outset of both the great 
wars in which New Ja])an has engaged, 
the Leader of the 0 ])])osition, sjieaking 
on behalf of his adherents, solemnly 
announced that thenceiorward, until 
Japan’s victorious sword returned to its 
slieath, there would be no more ])arties 
in the council of the nation ; in the 
jiresence of a national crisis all Japan 
would be as one man. 

In 1868, however, Japan’s constitutional 
government was in its earliest embryonic 
stage; divided counsels, intrigues, plots 
and counterplots still confused the nation 
and obscured the great issues at stake. 
The ex-Shogun Kei-ki had retired to the 
monastery of Kwanyei-ji, at Uyeno, in 




THE SEAT OF EARLY BRITISH INFLUENCE IN JAPAN 
It was here that one of the earliest unpleasant manifestations of the anti-foreign feeling in Japan was experienced. 
In June, 1862, a party of hot-headed patriots made a desperate night attack on the Legation, killing two of the 
guard. The attack induced the charg6 d'afFp.ires, Col. Neale, to move the British Legation temporarily to Yokohama. 
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Yedo, and showed signs of disinclination 
to play any further part in politics. 
The Imperial troops were advancing on 
Yedo, the forts in the bay there being 
handed over to them without a blow 
on Aj)ril 4th, On the 25th of the 

same monlli the Im}X‘rial ultimatum 
was presented to Kei-ki. summoning him 
-- ei. hand over the castle of 

The ShOEun Ar 1 i 1 1 

^ Yedo, Ins vvarshn)S and arma- 

Steps Down , , , /. • , , 

, « menls, and to retire into seelu- 

from Power . ’ , ,■ 

Sion in the ])rovince ol Mi to. 

Kei-ki acce])ted tliese terms and retired to 
Mito. The other (onditions of the ulti- 
matum were sjieedily ('om])lied witli, excej)t 
that rehiting to the transfer of the Shbgu- 
nat(‘'s fleet, which was to have taken j)la{'e 
on May :^,rd, the day of KiTki’s dejiarture 
from Yedo, but was ])ost))oned owing to 
a violent storm. The nt'xt morning it 
was found that tlK‘ scpiadron had ])iit 
to sea. It sui)sequently returnext and 
several months wc‘re sjX'iit in iK'gotiations 
as to its surren(U*r, tlie Irnjicrial Go\'ern- 
nient being obligc'd to lernjiorise, as it 
had no naval force wherewith to comjiel 
snbimssion. In the niglit of Octol)er 4th, 
iSb8, the fleet, consisting of eight steam 
vessels, under the command of Cajitain 
Enornoto Kamajiro, whose naval educa- 
tion luul l)een received in Holland, from 
iH() 2 to 18(17, sailed from Yedo Bay for 
Yezo, where, at Hakodate, its commander 
and the three or four thousand adherents 
of the Tokugawa who sailed with him, 
attemj)t(‘d to set up a republic. 

It seems more than likely that the idea 
of such a very un-ja])anese experiment 
did not germinate sixintancously in the 
hardy sailor's mind, but was, in some 


way, connected with the presence on his 
staff of Ca]>tain I^rnnet and another 
member of the French military mission, 
as well as of two rnidshijimcn from a 
Frcmch warship, all of these having 
joined the exjx’dition secretly, apparently 
without the knowledge of the Frcncii 


The Story 
of a Strange 
Republic 


Minister. The strange kind of 
“ Republic/’ which was any- 
thing but democratic, for only 
vSamurai had votes, was short- 


lived. As soon as the Imperial Govern- 
ment could imjxovise a squadron of its 
own, it began o]X‘ratioiis against F2nonioto. 
troops also attacking him liy land. 
Short but sharp fighting took jdace 
by sea and land, in May and June, 
x86g, resulting in the total discomfiture 
of the “ rebels,” as they had been declared, 
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by a decree of October loth of the previous 
year. Their leaders surrendered, their 
forces were disarmed, and the adventurous 
Frenchmen went on hoard a w’arship of 
their own country and placed themselv^es 
in the hands of her captain. They Wf,ie 
conveyed as prisoners to Saigon, together 
with one of the runaway French mid- 
shi])men who had been captured by the 
Japanese Imperial forces at the stranding 
of the rebel ship in w'hich he was serving, 
and who had been given up to the Frencli 
Legation. 

'J ims ended, in a miserable manner, 
the hare-brained adventure of Enornoto 
and his f()llow(*rs. A remarkable sign of 
tlie times, auguring well for the wisdom 
witli which the new (Government was 
imbiK'd, may be found in the clemency 
extended to the rebel leaders. In Old 
Jaj)an their lives would certainly ha\a^ 
l)een forfeited to tlic victors. After serving 
a term of im])risonmcnl, they were, 
under the new' regime, jxirdoncxl by the 
Em[)eror. Many of them li\'ed to serve 
him faitlifuily in high official ])osts. 
Enornoto himself is now (1907) a Vis- 
A p k t count, a Vice-Admiral, and 

. . a highly-resjxxted states- 

StMe,m.n rcndeTcd good 

service m several Cabinets, 
liaving held in turn all the i)ortfolios 
except those of War, Finance, and Justice. 

Meanwhile, other adherents of the 
Tokugawa besides the navy of the late 
Slidgunate offered armed resistance to 
the new order of things. The powerful 
Aidzu clan had retired into their moun- 
tain fastnesses, after jxesenting to the 
Government a ])etition indicating their 
intense dissatisfaction with the state of 
affairs. They were joined by large num- 
bers of maicon tents, and prepared for 
war. About twenty-five clans ultimately 
joined this northern coalition of rebels, 
their headquarters being established in the 
castle of Waka-matsu, which was be- 
sit‘ged by the Imperial forces during the 
month of October, i8(38. 

After severe fighting, the besieged 
making a heroic defence, the castle capitu- 
lated, on November 6th, the Imperial 
Army owing their victory chiefly to the 
su]xxiority of their armament, whidi 
was of the most modern kind. In Yedo, 
the Tokugawa retainers, naturally dissatis- 
fied at the disestablishment of their clan 
from the position of powder it had enjoj^ed 
for 265 years, had formed themselves 




JAPAN UNDER A CONSTITUTION : PARLIAMENT IN SESSION 
Interior of Japanese Parliament, showing: Minister speaking at the tribune from which members address the House 


into armed bands, under the name of which thus always had a candidate ready 

Shogitai, meaning ‘‘the cor[)s that makes to its hand in the event of a break in the 

duty clear.” They seized the person of the direct succession to the lmj)erial throne. 

Imperial Prince, who, under the title of The Shogitai proposed to set up their 
Rinn5ji-no Miya, was abbot of the great more or less willing captive as a rival 

Buddhist temple at Uyeno, a post always emperor, and proceeded to establish them- 

held by a son of a Mikado — an artful piece selves in the groves round the temple, 

of policy on the part of the Shogunate, then known as Toyeizan, and now forming 
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])art of the beautiful Uyeno Park. They 
attracted a host of dissatisfied adventurers 


and unemployed Samurai, who swaggered 
a])out on high clogs, with long swords 
stud: in their girdles, scowling at 
the Kingirc, as the Imperial troops were 


Loyal Clana 
Diaperaa 
Lawleta Banda 


called from the “ scraj^s of 
brocade sewn to their 
clothes as a distinguishing 
mark. Conflicts between 


the two parties were frequent, especially 
when the Tokugawa adherents could fall 
u|)on an isolated Imperialist in some 
remote street. 


The proceedings of tlu'se lawless bands 
of swashbucklers becamt; at last so out- 


rageous that a decree was issued pro- 
claiming them out laws, and, as tliey refused 
to disperse, the forces of the loyal clans, 
those of Satsuma at tlu'ir head, attacked 


lliem on July ^th, 1868, and utterly de- 
h'ated them, chiefly owing to the execu- 
tion done by two Armstrong field-guns 
serx’ed by the iiK'n of ilizen. In the course 


of the fight, the Hondo, or great hall 
of the monastery, was destroyed by fire. 
The Imperialists were now in full posses- 
sion of Yedo, the municipal government 
of which they now took into their own 
hands. 


The spirit of the Tokugawa clan had 
been broken, and their importance was 
further diminished by a great reduction 
in the extent of their territorial posses- 
sions, fixed by an Imperial decree. In 
the same year (1868), the birthday 
of the reigning Emperor, November 3rd, 


J&pan 
in the yenr 
2567 


was constituted a national 
holiday, and the important 
step was taken of decreeing 
that thenceforward there 


sliould be only one nen^o, or chronological 
epoch, for each reign, not, as hitherto, 
liable to be altered, at the Emjieror's will, 
on the occurrence of any notable event. 
The epoch beginning with the ])resent 
Thnperor’s reign was ordered to be known 
as “ Enlightened Rule*' (Mciji), surely a 





THE FIRST JAPANESE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. IN TOKIO 
The first home of constitutional government in Japan, now being replaced by a new palatial structure. 

well-justified choice of name. The present can conceive, in our wildt'st dreams, llu' 

year of grace, fhe fortieth year of British Cabinet of i8|2 changing the name 

Meiji. or the year 2567 of the existence of London to mark the jiassing of tlie gK'at 

of the Japanese Empire as reckoned Keform Bill. 'I'he making of 'lokio into 

from the beginning of the reign of its the sole seal of the Imperial (jov(‘rnmenl 

alleged founder, Jirn-mii, in bin) H.c., a took place only after a transitory stage', 

. mode of com])uting time in- when there were virtually two cajiitals — 
th of hiomen- Tdkio, tht' Eastern one; and Kioto, 

I decision was now taken which was renamed Saikio, or “Western 

^ ^ by the makers of New jajian. Cajiital.” 

It was resolved that the Emi)eror With the extinguishing of tlie junclibeck 
should reside, at least for a time, at “ rejniblic “ in Yezo, in October, i8(){), all 

Yedo, the city founded by the “ usurpers,’' armc'd resistance to the new order of things 

as the Shdgun were now commonly .sc'cmed to have iH'.ased. The ex-Shogun 

called by the trium])hant Im|)erialists ; Kei-ki was living quietly in retirement 

and his Majesty, travelling by land, in — a state in which he has t'vi'r since 

a closed palanquin, arrived in the Toku- remained — obtaining, in later yt'ars, per- 

gawa capital on November 2()th, i8()8. mission to reside in I'okio, whert' he is 

Me found it no longer Yedo, but Tokio, sim})ly an amiable old nobleman of no 

the ‘‘ Eastern Ca])ital,“ his Government ])()litical im})ortance. Tht' new Go\ erii- 

having changed the city’s name as a merit continued to show its wisdom liy tlu' 

sign, easily undcrstcod by all and sundry, clemency with which the leaders of tlie 

that the old order of things that centred reliellions were treated. The Jmjieria] 

in Yedo had passed away never to Prince-Alibot, Rinn6ji-no Miya, was ]iar- 

return, while a new era was dawning for doned, and, under the title of Kita-Shira- 

the empire of which Tokio was to be kawa-no Miya, proceeded to Germany, 

the cajiitaL where he resided for many years, ulti- 

This action of the Government, and ..a a inately returning to hold high 

its effect on the yxipular mind, may best oid^^No^lcman Imjierial 

be understood if we imagine the, first ©f Tokio whose service lie 

Republican Government of France chang- * died from illness contracted 

ing the name of Paris, to celebrate the; during the occupation of Formosa at the 

great revolution of 1789-1793, as the close of the war with China, 1895. In 

present Municipal Council of the French January, 1869, the Emperor for tlie first 

capital delights in changing the names of lime went on board one of his warships, 

streets to commemorate various cele- He returned shortly afterwards, liy land, 

brities it holds in high honour ; or if we to Kioto, where he was married, on 
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February 9th, to the Princess Haniko, 
‘Xhildof Spring,” of the house of Ichijo, 
who is his senior by about two years. 

This noble-hearted lady, as sweet and 
graceful as her own |)oetical name, has 
exerted an incalculaljly great influence for 
good in the land over which her spouse 
reigns. Keeping carefully aloof from poli- 


Emperor 

and 

Empress 


tics, she is the guiding spirit in 
every good work, bestowing her 
high patronage especially on 
institutions connected with 


female education, with the care of the sick 


and wounded, of orj)hans, and of all who are 
in distress. Her Im|)erial Majesty contri- 
l)utes generously from her ])rivy purse to 
tlu ^se charities and other good works, and 
takes a ])ersonal, active part in their 
managcmient. ja])an is, indeed, fortunate 
in having at the head of tlie nation a 
sovereign worthy of the VTiieration, 
amounting almost to worship, with which 
he is regarded, and, in his gracious con- 
sort, an lunpress who is tlie very embodi- 
ment of the noble S])irit, the devotion, the 
quiet dignity, the gentleness and sweetness 
ih.at are the characteristics of Japanese 
womanhood. 


In March, i86(), the Official Gazette 
(Kam])6) published a memorial to the 
throne by the feudal lords of the four 
leading c lans — Satsuma, Cho-shu, Tosa, 
and Hizeii — offering up lists of their entire 
possessions and of their retainers, and 
placing tlie whole at the disposal of his 
Imjierial Majesty. In this remarkable 
document, the drafting of which has been 
attributed to a Samurai, Kido Junichiro, 
one of the foremost makers of New Japan, 
the jirincely mcanorialists state: “The 
j)lace where we live is the Emperor’s land, 
and tlie food we eat is grown by the 
Emperor’s men,” and they jiroceed, in 
burning words of devoted loyalty, to 
l)eg the Em])eror to take jiossession of 
all they own, and to assume the direct 


rule over the emjiire. Their example was 


A Drftmatic 
Act by the 
Feudal Lords 


followed by all but 1 7 of the 
27() Daimiyc'). The offer was 
acceyited, and the greatest 
revolution of modern times 


was thus completed with less strain and 
friction than had accomiianied any great 
change in the woi ld’s history. It cannot be 
said that the restoration of the Imjierial 
powder was a J:>loodless revolution. As 
already related, the malcontents had made 
a short but stout resistance in arms, and 
blood was still to flow before the new state 
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of things could be firmly established. Never- 
theless, the loss of life and destruction of 
property were astonishingly small when it 
is considered what immense issues were at 
stake. Had the French nobility possessed 
the wisdom of the counsellors who advised 
the Daimiyc, and the good sense shown by 
the latter in adopting their advice, the 
great Revolution at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century would have been a j)eaceful 
one, and France would have been spared 
“ the red fool-fury of the Seine.” 

7 'he feudal lords were not immediately 
dispossessed of all their power, although 
thc'ir revenues were greatly diminished and 
their warships and armed retainers were 
taken over to form the nucleus of the 


Imperial Navy and Army respectively. 
With that ])rudence that has always been 
characteristic of the policy of the rulers of 
New Jaj)an, they caused the Daimiyo to 
be appointed governors (Chibanji) to ad- 
minister their old clans (Han) on behalf 
of the Em])eror. This ]>eriod of transition 
lasted till 1871, when the Han were con- 
verted into Ken, or ])refectures, governed 
l)y prefects a]>pointed by the Imperial 


The L&st 
Throes of 
Peudftiism 


Government, and the old feudal 
lords became simply members 
of the aristocracy, as they are 
to-day, with no administrative 


functions and no ])olitical power beyond 


their votes in the House of Peers. If of a 


rank lower than that of a marquis, they 
must be elected by their peers, for a term 
of seven years, to the delegation repre- 
senting their particular rank in the House. 

Before feudalism could be looked u])on 
as completely abolished, the division of 
the people into strictly separated classes, 
or castes, had to be effaced ; the various 
elements that had for centuries been kept 
apart, with the very object of preventing 
combination between them, had now to 
be welded into a nation of men equal before 
the law, possessing equal rights and duties, 
and permeated by a feeling of brotherhood 
within the borders of the empire — in short, 
a nation had to be established on the only 
princijfles that can ensure national strength. 
Two short years saw the greater part of 
this stupendous work accomplished. 

By the end of 1871 feudalism had been 
entirely abolished, leaving behind it only 
a very natural sentimental attachment on 
the part of those who had been retainers 
towards the great families to which they had 
owed allegiance as their forefathers had 
done for so many centuries. By the noblest 




PROCESSION OF FEUDAL LORDS OF OLD JAPAN, WHO OFFERED THEIR ENTIRE POSSESSIONS TO THE MIKADO 
One of the most dramatic events of modem times was the submission of the feudal lords of Old Japan on the restoration of the Mikado to power. The lords of the four leading clans 
— Satsuma, Choshu, Tosa, and Hizen — offered to give up their entire possessions, their estates and their retainers, to the service of the Emperor, and all but seventeen of 276 Daimiyos 
followed their example. *' The place where we live,” said the feudal lords in words of burning loyalty “ is the Emperor’s land, and the food we eat is grown by the Emperor’s men. ’ 
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stroke that ever moved an imperial ))en or than between the millionaires of the 

two classes of liuman beings who had United States of North America and 

hitherto enjoyed no legal rights, the their less wealthy fellow-citizens. 

Eta, a despised class who had for cen- Along with so much that is good, Japan 
turies been occu})ied in trades considered has imj)orted from the Occident more thaif 
degrading, such as the slaughtering of one thing that would better have been 

animals, the |)re})aration of left outside its borders ; there is, however, 

f '**1 MO MO crimi- one foul thing that degrades Occidental, 

. nals’ graves, and the Hinin, iknd es})ecially British, humanity that has 
urnan emgs “ Non - humans,’’ a still not obtained any hold in Japan: the 
lower class of outcasts, were adnutted to Ja[)anese has . not become a snob. It is, 
citizensliip. This grand act of emanci- indeed, one of the greatest marvels in a 
])ati()n raised nearly a million of luiman land of wonders that the intense feeling 
beings (287,111 Eta, and 695,689 Hinin) of veneration for the sovereign, the resjx^ct 
from a ])osition little different from for his Court, the sentimental attachment 
that of cattle to a state of manhood. to the ex-feudal lord, and the awe inspired 
The nation was now divided into three by official rank are co-existent in Japan 
great social ordcas : the Kwazoku, or with a truly democratic spirit probably 
nol)ility ; the Shizoku, or gentry, the old unequalled in any country except Switzer- 
Samurai class; and the //cfw/w, (‘inbracing land or Norway. The reason is probably 
all the rest of the ])eo]de. I'liis division to be found in the self-respect, and conse- 
exists to-day, but it must be noted qiient self-esteem, of every J apanese. High 
that there is, in j)ractice, al)solutely no _ , and low, rich and poor, are care- 

dividing wall l)(‘tw'(‘en one and the other Democratic trained from early child- 

of tiiese classes. A ca|)able member of « . . hood, and have been trained for 

the Heimin may lisc', by his own exer- *** untold generations, to treat all 

tions, to the highest ])ost in the State, and sundry with that courteous considera- 
and intc'rrnarriage bid ween one class and tion that honours the giver as much as the 
another, although still infrc'quent, is ])er- receiver. They have for ages appreciated 
fectly feasible. Socially, there is far less- the truth that rudeness is no sign of manli- 
dernarcation between the classes than ness, that courtesy of sjieech and manner 
in the monarchical countries of Euro]:)e, are j^erfectly compatible vv'ith self-respect. 



THE HOME OF MEDI.«VALISM, NOW THE HEADQUARTERS OF MODERN GOVERNMENT 
Sakurada Avenue in Tokio is here shown as it was when occupied by the Daimiyos. Then the most aristocratic 
thoroughfare in Yedo, it is now the “ Downing Street ”»of Tokio, containing the Foreign Office and War Department. 
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REORGANISING THE NATION 


YJ^ITH the early 'seventies began the 

W great period of national reorganisa- 
tion. The most intelligent men in the land 
scoured the world in search of everything 
that might, perchance, be iisefull}^ intro- 
duced into Japan, and the best technical 
advice was sought from all parts of 
Europe and America. Hundreds of Occi- 
dentals, eminent in their various callings, 
were engaged, at handsome salaries, to 
come to Japan and guide the footstejxs of 
the infant Power. Japan will never be 
able fully to repay the debt she owes to 
these' men. No pillar of stone, no brazen 
tablet, has been erected to their memory 
by the Japanese. They need none. The 
noblest monument in the world is that 
which the Occidental instructors and 
advisers have erected for themselves — the 
New Japan that would not for generations 
to come have reached its greatness had it 
not been for their devoted labours. 

With rare insight, the rulers of Japan 
knew where to look for the best help ; 
they placed their infant navy under the 
charge of British instructors ; 
j * ip. their army was organised and 

apan s irst according to the ad- 

oo » eps Germans of the school 

of Moltke, after the war of 1870-71 had 
shown their superiority over the French 
officers, at whose feet the Japanese had 
hitherto sat. The system of national 
education — it would perhaps be better 
to say national instruction — was modelled 
chiefly by Americans, while the codifica- 
tion of the law^s and the reform of juris- 
prudence was the work of Frenchmen and 
of Germans. In medicine and surgery, 
too, the Japanese sought instruction from 
German men of science. They learnt their 
engineering, their chemistry and their 
electro- technical science at first from 
Britons and Americans, but latterl3% to a 
great extent, from Gemians. 

In many cases the Japanese have im- 
proved upon the instruction imparted 
to them ; in no case have they, so to say, 
swallowed an Occidental idea whole. It 
is a very prevalent, but entirely erroneous, 
idea that the J apanese have merely copied 
I R 


from the Occident. They have not 
ado])ted so much as ad a pied, showing, in 
most cases, sound judgment in tlieir 
selection and great skill in modifying 
Occidental importations to suit Japanes ' 
conditions. 

Besides ydacing the intelligent youth 
of the country — destined to carry on tlie 
V work of goxa'rning the nation, 

!* of leading its forces, of build- 

ds means ol commumea- 
the West , . . . . . ... 

tion. of increasing its wealth — 

under the tuition of the best obtainable 
foix'ign knowledge and skill, large numbers 
of young men were sent to study abroad. 
Th(‘ selection of these students, sent out 
sometimes by the lmj)erial (iovernment, 
sometimes by their ex-feudal lords, was 
iivthe early days somewhat of a ha])hazard 
nature. The results obtained were then*- 
fore scarcely commensurate with the great 
expt'nse entailed, and the Government 
found itself obliged, in the early ’seventies, 
to recall th(‘ majority of the students 
who were maintained abroad from the 
}>ublic purse. 

With the t'stablishrnent of excellent 
facilities for secondary and higlier educa- 
tion in Ja])an, and the engagement of the 
best ]>ro('uiable foreign ])rofcssors and 
lecturers, it became ])ossible for students 
to com])lete their studic's in the country 
at a very moderate cost to the (io\’ern- 
ment, and scarcely any exj)eiise to them- 
selves. The disturbing influences of resi- 
dence in foreign countries, away from 
discijdinary control, were thus obviated. 
Rc'sidencc al)road, for th(‘ ])iirpose of 
pursuing the higher branclies of their 
studies, was thc'uce forward 
reserved as a ])rize, to be 
obtained only as the reward 
of extraordinar}^ ability and 
application. The students who were sent 
abroad under these revisc'd conditions were 
consequently the ])ick of the youth of the 
country. They achieved excellent results 
at the principal universities and technical 
schools of Europe and America. Their 
industry, their intelligence, and their excel- 
lent conduct won golden opinions for them 
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of Educational 
Facilities 
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and lor their nation. With very few 
exceptions, they seemed to feel that 


The Great 
Watchwords 
in Japan 

delightful, 


Japan's reputation dej)ended on their 
conduct, and they l^ehaved accordingly. 
At first the students, and the numerous 
officials sent abroad to investigate 
matters connected with their particular 
dej)artrnents, were much “ lionised ” by 
TK c society in Europe and America. 

j public function, no evening 

Watchwords / , ’ ^ 

. , ])artv, was comiuete without 

in Japan r ^ i a xx 

the ])resence of one ol those 

delightful, interesting Japanese.” But 
society soon tired of its new toy, and 
the ja|)anese abroad found, after a 
while, that their social life was restricted 
within rather narrow limits. In England 
they found themselves wek'omed chiefly 
in intellectual circles of rather advanced 
o])inions. The Philosojihical Radicals — 
a ( lass now jiractically extinct — took them 
under their wing ancl exerted a consider- 
able infliumce on the minds of the students. 
'rh()s(‘ were the days when the Japanese 
W()rshi]i])ed at the shrine of Herbert 
Sp(‘ncer, and derived their ec'onornic 
princij)les from the works of John Stuart 
Mill. Had the rulers of Jajian — for such 
those students eventually became — con- 
tinued to be guided by the princijiles 
imbilied abroad in the ’seventies, the 
course of history might have been different 
indeed. The great watchwords that 
lingered on in Europe and America at 
that time — Free Tracle, Universal Peace, 
tlie Rights of Man, the Brotherhcjod of 
Nations, and other high-.sounding terms, 
as comforting to the minds of the period 
as ” that Iflessed word Mesopotamia,” were 
im})orted into Japan by returning students, 
whose influence was .so great that the 
nation seemed likely to adopt their views, 
liowever advanced and subversive. 

Imjielled by such ideas, Japan might 
have been a sort of ” proof-butt ” for 
the firing of ex})erimental shots by various 
Utopian doctrinaires ; it would not have 
WK J become, in our time, the grimly 
Mi ht efficient power that now makes 

« its stern influence felt even 

nave »eeii 

idealistic Japan, animated by advanced 
liberal theories, might have .suited the 
Occident far better ; the West has only 
itself to blame if the Far East has entered 
upon a different, more practical, course. 
It was Germany’s triumph over France 
that decided Japan’s career at the parting 
of the ways. Bismarck’s policy of ” Blood 
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and Iron ” established, by its emphatic 
success, the principle that ” Might is 
Right”; and the Far East, always ready 
to admire strength and power, was not 
slow in learning the le.sson. 

From that time dates the jx)werful 
German influence that swayed Japan 
until i8c) 5, reaching its culminating jx)int 
in the years 1886-7. The Constitu- 
tion of Japan, which was originally 
intended to l>e constructed in accordance 
with the British pattern, was ultimately 
inspired by the Constitution of the 
Kingdom of Prussia, with its restricted 
pojmlar liberties. There is some reason 
in the explanation of this fact offered by 
a Japanese state.sman : ” We went to 

London to study the British Constitution, 
with the intention of taking it as our 
model, but we could not find it anywhere ; 
.so we had to go to Berlin, where they 
sh(wed us,^ with great readiness, .some- 
thing that we could easily understand, 
for it was clear, logical, and set forth 
j)lainly in black and white.” So Japan 
))articipated in the wave of -reaction that 
.swept over Euro])e in the last thirty years 
of the nineteenth century. Protection, 

. c k Militarism, Nationalism, 

u*^*'k Imperialism, Colonial Ex- 

r * . I' pansion, replaced the old 

watch-words Free Trade, 

Universal Peace, and the Brotherhood of 
Nations, which were relegated to the 
luml)er-room, where cobwebs were already 
accumulating over the Rights of Man. 

Whatever one’s opinions may be, one 
must admit that Japan took a wise course 
in devoting her energies primarily to 

making herself immensely strong by sea 
and land, thus acquiring that sense of 
absolute security indispensable to national 
development. It is quite certain that no 
amount of progress in education, in arts, 
science, commerce, and industries, no 
increa.se, however wonderful, in the insti- 
tutions for ])romoting the welfare of the 
population, would have earned for Japan 
the position among nations that she has 
made for herself by the use of her keen- 
edged .sword. ” Pity ’tis, ’tis true,” but we 
need only carry our thoughts back to the 
Occidental opinion of Japan before her 
victory over China in 1895 to realise that 
it was her military prowess that opened 
the eyes of the purblind West to the fact 
that a new Great Power was arising in the 
Far East. When the makers of New 
Japan set about constituting the armed 
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forces that were to make tlie reorganised 
empire safe and. later, to “ carry its 
glory beyond the seas — to use a Japanese 
phrase — they might easily have adopted 
the system of voluntary service that still 
obtains in the British Empire and in the 
United States of America, with this 
difference, that the question of jniy would 
have been a minor consideration. 

They had ready to their hands, in i8()8, 
about half a million males of the military 
cla.ss — Samurai — hereditary warriors, tlie 
kind of material anv Occidental Minister 





JAPAN’S “PULL-MAN" CAR 

The jinrikisha is one of the most familiar o^ects of Japanese 
daily life. So changed are times with the old Samurai that some 
of them are now drawing these cars in the streets of Tokio. 

of War would have given a year's budget 
to have at his disposal. These born fighters 
would have flocked to the standards, con- 
sidering, as they did, that the profes.sion 
of arms, even in its lowest ranks, was the 
only one fit for a gentleman to follow. 

But the makers of the new empire were 
wise men ; they decided that the pick 
of Japan's manhood, irrespective of class 
or wealth, should man Japan’s warships 
and fill the ranks of her Army. By so doing, 
they not only ensured that their forces 
would combine intelligence with physical 


vigour, skill with strength, Init they also 
prepared for the nation a magnificent 
training-school where all the best elements 
of the population could he further im- 
proved by being taught the great lessons 
of devotion to the [mblic weal, of selb 
sacrifice, of discipline, of order and cleanli- 
ness — the last a “ gilding of fine gold " in 
the case of such a cleanly people. 

So the law of universai naval or military 
service was instituted, in 1873, ])lacing 
every able-bodied Japanese male at tlK‘ 
dis})osal of his country fi'oin tlu' age ot 
seventeen to that of forty. In prac- 
tice, only tlu' physically and inentallv 
filt(‘st are selected, joining tlu‘ colours 
at twenty years of age, for an active 
sc‘r\’ice of three yeais it in the Army, 
lour ill tile Navy — the active service' 
ot the intautry of the line is aliout 
to 1 h‘ reduct'd to two years. 7'his is 
follow’cd by seriace in the Reserve', lor 
four years in the Arnu', or seven years 
in tlie Nav\^ with iKTiodical ret'cdls to 
the colours for training and maiio ncrc's. 
On li'aving tlu' Rt'serve. a Jajiaiiese is 
still lialde during ten years to lie called 
upon for what is called “ Dt'pbt Sta - 
vice ” at home or abroad, in ease of 
extreme urgency. Not only are these' 
military oldigations cheerfully liortK* 
l)y all classes — a premium is offered to 
yeuing me'ii ed higlier education by 
allowing them the pn\’ilc'ge e>f a re*- 
dnetion ot thc'ii* active sc'rvicc' to t)ne' 
year, during which they must qualjfy 
thernsc-lves for the elnties of otfie'c'is 
in the Rc'-erve — l>nt the'v art' e'agt'rb' 
I'ntered upon anel considereel a jie'iseinal 
honenn . 

The formation e»f this truly nalion.il 
army art)nsed misgivings in tlie minds 
of many of tiie Samurai, who ceiulel 
not bring thems('J\'c‘s to bc'lieve^ that 
the Hei-min, the* ceminion jx'ople, whe) 
had hitlu'rto b(*en denied the privilc'ge 
of be'aring arms, could eve'r he' made; into 
soldiers, riieir ojijiosition tei the enrolment 
of yieasants, craftsmen, and traders had 
an elemt'iit of ])C'isonal interest, for mili- 
tary .ser\’ice, asliore or afloat, seemed the 
only occupation open to the Iwo-sworded 
men now that feudalism was abolished ; had 
the armed forces lieen lecruiteel entirely 
fi*om them, as in the jiast, tlieir future 
would not have apfieared so gloomy. 

It must lie borne in mind that these 
feudal retainers had, under the old system, 
little need of care for the morrow. They 
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and their families were kej)! by their 
feudal lords. Some of them obtained their 
pay — for such it really was — from the rents 
of lands assigned to their ancestors by their 
feudal masters, in return for military ser- 
vice ; the majority received their salary 
in rice. Some enjoyed pensions for life, 
as a reward for special services. With the 
disestablishment of the Han, or 
feudal clan governments, these 
q. ^ j)ensions, and the whole system 

ep own <;^j-vice, were bound 

to terminate, but the Im])erial Govern- 
ment recognised that the Samurai had a 
vested right tliat could not l)e ignored, so 
they decreed, in 1873, that any Samurai 
who desired to commute his hereditary 
income could do so, re('(*iving the commu- 
hition, equivalent to six years’ income, 
half in cash and half in Government 
Honds, bearing 8 ])er cauit. intc'iest ; lifc- 
j)eiisioners ('ould commute for the equiva- 
lent of four years’ income, in the same 
])roporlion of cash and bonds. In 1876 this 
('onimutation was made cornj^iilsory. 

It will be of interest to Socialists to note 
that, soon after this distribution of caj)ital 
amongst the Samurai, many of them were 
found to have fallen into great j)overty. 
'Fhe energetic and clever ones made excel- 
1( nt us(' of the means at their dis}K)sal. 
lCquij)i)ed witli the capacity for ruling that 
was the result of their hereditary high 
j)osition and ju'ivileges, they managed to 
remain in the upper strata of society, and 
they virtually rule Japan in our time, 
riie less ca])able, the s])endthrifts, the 
careless ones, sank from their high estate 
and became gradually merged in the ranks 
of the common peojde. .Some of them are 
drawing jinrikisha in the streets of Tokio. A 
great number naturally entered the armed 
forces, but as they could not all be officers, 
many of them had to be content with 
warrant rank or non-commissioned ratings. 
The admirable police force is recruited 
entirely from Samurai, or, as they are 
called, since 1878, Shi-zoku. 
of the ^ misgivings of the knightly 

Samurai efficiency of 

the new Army, the majority of 
whose men were not Samurai, were soon to 
be dispelled by its prowess in war, although 
its early victories were gained dver its 
fellow-countrymen, except in one case, 
and in that over Formosan savages. 

The new military law had only been in 
operation one year when, in 1874, the 
troops had to be employed in quelling an 
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iasurrection in the province of Saga, 
where a number of the discontented 


attempted to oppose by force the great 
changes that were being introduced. In 
the same year, New Japan sent its first 
warlike expedition across the seas ; the 
savage aborigines of Formosa were chas- 
tised for the massacre of some shipwrecked 
Japanese fishermen, China, at that time 
the owner of the island, being totally 
unable to control its unruly subjects in 
those ])arts. The expedition, the expense 
whereof was ultimately refunded by 
China, provided but an unsatisfactory 
test of the efficiency of the new army ; 
the rugged, mountainous nature of the 
country presented great obstacles to the 
movement of trooj)s, but the fighting 
was insignificant. Three years later, in 
1877, the new Imperial forces were to 
come, with brilliant success, through a 
very severe ordeal. The ultra-conserva- 
tive party in the powerful Satsuma clan, 
under the leadership of the famous 
General Saigo Takamori, the idol of the 
Samurai, the very incarnation of the 
Japanese knightly spirit, had determined 
to ])ossess themselves of the Emperor’s 


A Fin&l 
Outburst of 
Feudalism 


person, quite in the grand 
manner of Old Japan, and to 
save him, so they said, ‘‘ from 
the evil counsellors who were 


ruining the country with their absurd 
new-fangled notions.” The truth is that 
the High Toryism of these men of Satsuma 
was not unmixed with personal interests. 
They considered that the Imperialists of 
other clans — and especially those of Cho- 
shu and of Tosa — had secured an undue 


share of the loaves and fishes. Saigo, who 
had retired to Kagoshima in the sulks, 
had organised a vast system of military 
schools, at which 20,000 young Samurai 
were being trained for war and imbued 
with deadly hatred of the Government. 

After several ineffectual attempts on 
the part of emissaries of the Government 
to come to an amicable understanding 
with Saigo, he began a march, at the head 
of 14,000 men, up the west coast of Kiu- 
shu, with the intention of reaching Tokio. 
The great obstacle in his way was the 
ancient castle of Kumamoto, built by the 
famous General Kato Kiyomasa, after his 
Korean expedition at the end of the 
sixteenth century. This was garrisoned 
by a force of between two and three 
thousand Imperial troops under General 
Tani. Saigo made a furious onslaught on 
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the fortress, which was most gallantly 
defended, and delayed his advance for 
several weeks. ThLs gave the Government 
time to organise a large force, under the 
Imperial Prince Arisugawa. The prepara- 
tion of the expedition was entrusted, 
strangely enough, to General Saigo 
Tsugiimichi, a younger brother of the great 
rebel. By keeping him at headquarters 
at Tokio, busy with matters of equipment 
and organisation, he was given the oppor- 
tunity of displaying his loyalty to the 
Emperor, without actually taking the 
field against his brother. The Imperial 
forces relieved Kumamoto in the nick of 
time, for the garrison was reduced to 



GENERAL VISCOUNT KODAMA 


who took a leading part, under General Tani, in the 
defence of Kumamoto Castle against the Satsuma rebels 
in 1877. He became Vice-chief of the Japanese Army. 

great straits. There was desj^erate fighting, 
the besiegers were driven oh and retreated 
towards the east coast, and after a succes- 
sion of desperate actions, in which they 
were outnumbered and outmanoeuvred, 
they made a last stand at Nobeoka, in the 
north-eastern corner of Hiuga. 

Recognising the hopeless nature of their 
position, Saigo, with about two hundred 
of his adherents, broke through the 
Imperial lines and escaped to Kagoshima. 
The bulk of his army surrendered on 
August 19th, 1877 ; they had begun 
their northward march in the middle of 
February of the same year. Saigo and 


his devoted little band entrenched them- 
selves on the hill Shiro-yama, alx)ve Kago- 
shima, where they were surrounded and 
subjected to bombardment day and night. 
The great rebel, wounded in the thigh, and 
seeing that all hojie was gone, retired into 
a cave, and committed hara-kiri, after 
having requested one of his trusted 
lieutenants to behead him, which his friend 
promj)tly did, as the last service he could 
render to his revered leader. When the 
Imj^erial troops discovered the remains 
of the little band of heroes — the few who 
had not been killed, some of them meie 
boys, had committed hara-kiri — they gave 
them decent burial. Admiral Kawamurii 
himself reverently washed the liead of his 
dead friend and fellow-clansman Saigo, 
whose memoiy is venerated to this day 
as that of a brave knight and nol)le 
gentleman, who paid for his misguided zeal 
with his life. A monument has been 
erected in Tokio to his memory, to whicli 
even the Imperial Court paid homage, his 
honours having been ]X)sthumously 
restored in i8c)o. 

The Satsuma rebellion of 1877 was the 
last struggle of moribund feudalism. It 
taught two great lessons : the ])()Werless- 
ness of the ancient weapons, even though 
wielded by the bravest of the brave, when 
opposed to modern armaments and Occi- 
dental tactics, drill, and organisation ; 
and the splendid fighting capacity of the 
common people when led l)y Samurai. 
It could no longer be maintained by the 
Conservatives that the Hei-min trooj)s 
could never prevail against the hereditary 
warriors. The newly- introduced universal 
military service was thus fully justified by 
its works, and there could be no more 
question of restricting the army to the old 
warrior class. The Satsuma clan soon 
settled down to peaceful pursuits, but it 
continues to j)lay a leading part in the 
affairs of the nation, supplying more 
officers to the Navy and the Army than any 
other of the old clans, thus forming the 
backbone of the strong Military Party. 

In the early ’seventies, whilst the 
foundations of the Imperial forces were 
being laid, Japan was, towards the outer 
world, much in the same condition as a 
shellfish deprived of its shell. Fully 
cognisant of the danger they ran whilst 
the country was in a state of transition, 
preparing its new armour, the wise states- 
men of Japan exercised remarkable pru- 
dence in dealing with such international 
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questions as might have involved them 
in war. It was thus they came to an 
agreement, in 1875, with Russia, by 
whidi they exchanged such parts of the 
island of Saghalin as were considered 
within their sphere of influence for the 
long chain of the barren Kurile Islands 
(in Japanese, Chi-shima, or “Thousand 

Islands “). They were well 
n ^ aware of the bad bargain they 

Bftrgainwith ^ere making, but considered 

it ]:»referable to a breach with 
Russia at a time when they were not in a 
])osilion to opjx)se a great Power with any 
chance of success. Patiently biding their 
time, as is the wont of Orientals, some of 
thost‘ statesmen have lived to see, thirty 
years later, the southern part of Saghalin 
restored to Japan, whilst the Kuriles 
remain in her ])ossession. 

'i'hey behaved with similar prudence 
when, in January, 1876, they found 
themselves comj)elled to despatch a small 
expedition, under General Kuroda, to 
Korea, to demand satisfaction from the 
“ Hermit Kingdom “ for an unprovoked 
attack upon a Japanese ship calling for 
coal and provisions at a Korean port. 
The High Tories, es})ecially those of 
Satsuma, clamoured for immediate chas- 
tisement of <he Koreans, who had already 
incurred their wrath by neglecting to 
send a congratulatory mission, as ancient 
usage demanded, on the accession of the 
Em])eror in 1867. The rulers of Japan 
wisely jneferred to settle the matter by 
diplomacy, and concluded a treaty with 
Korea, safeguarding the imfx>rtant 
Japanese interests in that country. In 
1879, Riu-kiu, or Loo-choo, Islands, 
the suzerainty over which had long been 
claimed both by China and by Japan, 
were incorporated in the latter empire, 
as the Prefecture of Okinawa, after diplo- 
matic negotiations conducted with great 
skill. The period from the abolition of 
feudalism in 1871 to 1887 was one of 
. ^ tremendous activity and rest- 
_ less effort in the direction of 

o oreign ^ great wave of foreign 

n ucncc influence swept over the land, 
culminating in 1873 and in the years 
between 1885 and 1887, when the move- 
ment for “ Europeanisation “ became a 
perfect rage, affecting not only adminis- 
trative methods and national institutions 
but social life. Many of the foreign 
features introduced into public and private 
life in that epoch took firm root, being 


recognised as great improvements on the 
old order of things; but every one of 
them suffered a “sea-change “ in crossing 
the ocean, being adapted, generally with 
great skill, to national requirements, and 
coated, so to say, with a layer of fine 
Japanese lacquer. Other importations, 
hailed at first with enthusiasm, proved, 
by the experience of practical use, unsuited 
to Japanese conditions, and were dropped 
as hastily as they had been taken up, 
leaving no trace behind. 

In 1871, the defunct feudal system was 
replaced by a centralised bureaucratic 
administration. The Daimiyo, being thus 
deprived of the last remnant of authority 
that remained to them whilst they had 
been jdaced in charge of their former 
clans, were “ compensated “ by the receipt 
of fixed incomes, amounting to one-tenth 
of their former revenues. This arrange- 
ment, a|)parently unfavourable to the 
ex-feudal nobility, was in reality much 
to the adv^antage of most of them, who 
were now relieved of the heavy charges 
they had formerly borne for the expenses 
of the government of their fiefs and 
« . the support of the Samurai 

^ families. The large sum that 
j.*.... had to be raised by the 
® ^ Government for the com- 

mutation, already described, of the 
pensions, or salaries, of the Samurai class, 
was obtained by means of public loans. 

The first foreign loan was negotiated in 
London, in 1870, bearing interest at 
9 j)er cent., the proceeds being employed 
chiefly for the construction of the first 
railway, between Tokio and Yokohama 
(eighteen miles), opened for_ traffic in 
1872, and of that between Osaka and 
Kobe. At the end of 1904, the total 
mileage open to traffic was 4,889. 
The nationalisation of all the railways 
was decided upon in 1906 and is being 
gradually effected. The State is pur- 
chasing the private lines, starting with 
seventeen companies, whose property 
is to be bought within ten years from 
March, 1906, and paid for with bonds 
bearing interest at 5 per cent., the pur- 
chase-price being calculated thus : the 
average rate of profit, over cost of con- 
struction, during six half-yearly terms 
(the first half of 1902, first and .second 
halves of 1903 and 1904, and the first 
half of 1905), is multiplied by twenty ; 
the figure thus obtained is then added to 
the cost of construction up to the date 




THE LASt REBELS : DEFEATED OFFICERS OF THE GREAT SATSUMA REBELLION OF 1877 
The rebellion of the conservative Samurai of the Satsuma Clan, under the leadership of General Saig:6 
Takamori, in 1877, was the last strugfgle of the dying feudalism against the spirit of progress. 


of ))urchase and to the cost price of roll- method of conveying letters by post- 
ing stock and stores in hand at that runners, a wonderfully s])eedy one con- 
time. At the beginning of the fiscal year sidering its primitive nature, was sup- 
1906 — that is, in April of that year— the jdanted by the beginnings of a Postal 
National Debt of Japan amounted to Administration that has readied a high 
£206,^00,000 of which total £114,227,100 degree of efficiency, handling, at the end 
is owing to foreign creditors. The war of the fiscal year 1904, at 6,918 ])ost and 
with Russia increased the National Debt of telegraph offices, 1,075,165,415 articles 
Japan from £53,545,900 by £153,028,300 of ordinary mail matter, whereof 
to the total given above. 258,084,604 were letters, 562,880,205 

These figures, those for railway mileage, postcards, and 194,158,448 newspa|)ers, 
and those for the national indebtedness, magazines and book-packets, the number 
bear eloquent testimony to the enormous of articles of ordinary mail matter trans- 
increase in facilities for internal com- mitted amounting to 22*8 per head of the 
munications and in the extension of the population. The Imperial Mint at Osaka 
national credit. In every direction the was established, with Bfitish technical 
.same astonishing development may be assistance, in 1871. 
traced since the Great Change in 1868. The first railway was opened, as already 
The system of lighting the coasts of mentioned, in 1872, the year that also 
Japan, now a pattern for the maritime saw the birth of the news])aper press, 
nations, dates its inception from 1870, with the appearance of the first number 
the year which also saw the birth of the of the Nisshin Shinjishi, a periodical 
network of telegraph lines that now covers started by an Englishman named Black, 
the whole empire. In 1871, the ancient There had been attempts at the publication 
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of newspapers, of a sort, in 1871, and 
as far back as 1864-5 ; but Mr. Black's 
venture was the first serious step taken 
to provide the nafion permanently with 
something better than the news-sheets 
hawked about the streets by newsvendors 
called yomi-uri, who bawled out their 
wares, usually lurid accounts of some 
horrible murder, a fire or an 

® earthquake, very much in the 

ewtpaper London newsboy's 

in npan ^ 'Qrful slaughter ! " of bygone 
days. These roughly-printed broadsheets 
were issued spasmodically, whenever some 
important event, or some crime sure to 
excite the popular imagination, seemed 
likely to render their sale profitable. 

The publication of Mr. Black's little 
journal was followed by the establishment 
of purely Japanese journalistic undertak- 
ings — the Nichi Nichi Shimbun (Daily 
News) in 1872, which still flourishes under 
the same title. The number of periodicals 
has continued to increase steadily, especi- 
ally since the amendment of the Press 
I.aws, in 1890, substituting the regular 
])r()ccss of law for the arbitrary jurisdic- 
tion of the censorship. Every periodical 
must have a responsible editor or publisher, 
and any daily paper or other periodical 
dealing with current politics must 
deposit .with the authorities a sum, 
ranging from £100 downwards, as security 
for good behaviour, to cover eventual 
fines. The ])rice of one of the T 5 kio 
dailies is as high as two farthings and a 
half (2*5 sen) ; all the others cost one 
farthing (one ren). They arc all issued in 
the morning, except the Japan Times, 
the only Tokio newspaper written, edited, 
and published in English by Japanese, 
which ap]^ears in the e\'ening. The charge 
for advertisements in the J apancse Press is 
from qd. to is. 3d. j)er line of about twenty 
words. In 1903 there were 1,499 news- 
papers and other periodicals published in 
Japan, whereof seven were English news- 
papers written, edited, and 
foreigners, British 
Press* or American, and published 
in tlie foreign settlements at 
the late Treaty Ports, the most important 
and oldest established being the Japayt 
Mail, owned and edited by Captain 
Brinkley, late R.A., the Tokio correspon- 
dent of the Times. This excellent 
periodica] was established in 1865. Of 
the nearly fifteen hundred vernacular 
periodicals, some are of high standing and 
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deserving of all praise. Many of the others, 
unfortunately, take the Yellow Press " 
of America and England as their model, 
and are correspondingly mischievous and 
degrading. 

Nearly every Japanese adult, and 
practically all the young people of both 
sexes, are able to read, and make great 
use of this ability. Even the sturdy men 
who do the work of horses, drawing the 
jinrikisha, the cabs of Japan, seem to 
occupy the greater portion of their un- 
employed hours in the daytime in 
reading newspapers or cheap, popular 
books. The craftsmen and peasants are 
kept well informed of current events, and 
take an intelligent interest in the affairs 
of the nation, the farmers especially 
often displaying sound common -sense when 
they discuss, as they often do when the 
day's work is over, the topics of the day. 
The greatest need in connection with the 
Press in Jaj)an is undoubtedly a more 
drastic law of libel, to check the slanderous 
scandal that at present disfigures the 
“ Personal " columns of all but the very 
best journals, pandering to the national 
love of ill-natured gossip about those 


A Special 
Embassy 
to Europe 


in high oflicial positions or 
otherwise prominently before 
the public. 

The year 1872 was also 


memorable for the establishment of the 


first Protestant church, and for the 
foundation of the Imperial University of 
Tokio. In the same year a special embassy, 
with the former Court Noble, Iwakura, a 


former Prime Minister and Minister for 


Foreign Affairs, at its head, was sent out, 
first to the United States, thence to England 
and the Continent of Europe, nominally 
“ to CT amunicate to the Governments of 


the Treaty i.'owers details of the internal 
history of Ja])an during the years pre- 
ceding the revolution of 1868, and the 
restoration of the Imperial power, to 
explain fully the actual state of affairs 
and the future policy of the Japanese 
Government, and to study the institutions 
of other countries, their laws, commerce 


and educational methods, as well as their 


naval and military systems." The real 
object of this embassy was to endeavour 
to obtain a revision of the treaties, whereby' 
the " Extra-territoriality Clause," with- 
drawing foreigners from Japanese juris- 
diction and placing them under that of the 
representatives of their own nations, would 
be abrogated, thus removing a sharp thorn 
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A RED-LETTER DAY IN THE HISTORY OF JAPAN: OPENING OF THE FIRST RAILWAY IN 1872 
The present Mikado, accompanied by the high officers of state and the representatives of the leading Western Powers, is here seen opening the first railway in Japan in the year 1872 
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irom the Japanese national body. To and not antagonistic to their duties as 
such a proud, sensitive people, the idea subjects.” 

of foreign jurisdiction established on their This religious tolerance is, indeed, in 
territory was unbearably galling. The accordance with the real feeling of the 
enil)assy failed to secure the abrogation of Japanese in such matters. Having, as 
the obnoxious clause*, and Japan had to a rule, no deej) religious sentiment, as 
wait twenty-seven years, till i8c>(), for the Occidentals know it, they pass easily 
nations, Britain leading, to treat her, for from one creed to another, many of them 
the first time, on terms of belonging to more than one religious de- 
Europe AccepU Py (^(,ii^enting to nomination, at all events as far as the 

abandon the privileged outward observances are concerned, and 
o tts ice position of their subjects the majority of those educated in the 

and placing them under the jurisdiction higher schools being ])ractically Agnostics, 
of the Japanese courts. The* next year. The fact is that the Ja])anese of our time 
187 was memorable for two acts of liave been, and still are, so l)usy acquiring 
jaogress — tlie ado})tion of tin* (Gregorian the Occidental knowledge necessary for 
( alendar, and, more im})ortant, the tlie transformation of their country into 
ie|)(‘al of the edicts against C hristianity tlu* great naval, military, comm(*rcial, and 
that were still in vigour, in s})ite of industrial })Ower of the Far Fast, that, as 
r(‘l)eated unofficial assurances that no they themselves have frequently stated, 
|a})anese should suffer for his ad- ” they have had no time to devote to re- 
h(‘r(‘n('c to that faith. One of the first ligious questions.” Nev^ertheless, wdiether 
(‘die ts of the Imperial (Government, after they be willing to admit it or not, the men 
its (‘stablishment in i8C)8, ran as follows: of New Japan have been greatly under 
‘ The evil sect called C'hristian is strictly the influence of C'hristian ideas, proj^agated 
prohibited. Sus]>ected persons should be by the numerous missionaries withm their 
K'ported to the })roper officials, and reward borders or iml)ibed by Japanese students 
will be given lor detection.” The immedi- . .. during their residence abroad, 

.ite cause of this intolerant order was the of Christian early years of 

discovery, at Urakami, a village in the the present era. Although the 

mountains near Nagasaki, of a small number of natives professing 

'ommunity who had retained, in secret, Christianity is not very great, amounting 
^ome faint reminiscences of the Iberian only to about 150, ooo of all denominations 
Catholicism oj)enly practised by theii’ fore- out of a ])0})ulation of nearly 50,000,000, 
fathers in the sixteenth and seventeenth they exercise a considerable influence, 
(X'nturies. It is said that about 4,000 several of them occu})ying some of the 
people in the district still carefully highest jx)sts. 

(herished the shreds of doctrine and of The rights assured to the Japanese by 
ritual I flat had been thus wonderfully their Constitution are borrowed from the 
])reserved, at the risk of torture and liberties enjoyed l)y the citizens of Occi- 

death. In June, i8()8, the (iovernment dental nations, whose laws are inspired 

ordered that all native Christians who by tlie spirit of Christianity, if their 

would not recant should lie dej^orted to policy lie often sadly at variance there- 

diflerent provinces as dangerous persons, with. In one respect Christianity has, 
and put in charge of various feudal lords, fortunately, succeeded in effecting a 
riie foreign diplomatic re|)resentatives marked change in the Japanese: the 
})rotested vigorously and successfully; spirit of mercy so brilliantly in evidence 
CK • f* *1 (Government, after striving in the treatment of defeated enemies, and 

in the ^ excuse its conduct by of the sick and wounded in war and the 
New Jn an intense feeling of weak and suffering in peace, especially in 

ew apan nation against Christianity, the humane work of that most admirable 

ultimately restored these faithful ones to Ja})anese institution, the Red Cross 

llieir homes. As already stated, in 1873 Society of Japan, with its membership 

( hristianity was no longer a misdemeanour, of over a million — all this is un- 

and there l)egan the reign of toleration doubtedly the outcome of Christian 
which culminated in the right, assured to influence prevailing over the old savage 
all Japanese subjects by the Constitution of ruthlessness of the Japanese character. 
1 88(), of freedom of religious belief ” wifhin A generation or two will have to pass 
limits not prejudicial to peace and order, before Christianity can totally eradicate 
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the cruelty, the deceit, and the spirit of 
revenge from Japanese natures — it has 
not yet, after many centuries, succeeded in 
eliminating them from the bosom of some 
Occidental nations : but there are good 
grounds for hoping that the J a])anese of a 
not very distant future will let Christianity 
accomplish, in that res})ect, what nearly 
fourteen centuries of Buddhism have failed 
to do. Whatever form of Christianity may 
ultimately claim the adherence of a large 
proportion of the Japanese people — and 
they are, at present, bewildered by the 


multiplicity of one and only ” direct 
routes to heaven offered to them — 
it will not be the Christianity of Rome, 
nor of Canterbury, nor of Moscow, nor 
of the Salv^ation Army ; it will surely l)e 
a Japanese Christianity, and, perchance, 
nearer than any of the others to the 
Christianity of Christ. 

Meanwhile, the State religion of Japan 
is the ancient, truly national, faith known 
as Shinto, meaning “ The Way of the 
Gods,” a mixture of primitive Nature- 


worship and of the cult of the Kami, the 
spirits of the Powers of Nature and the 
spirits of deified heroes, from whom 
the Japanese claim descent — the noble 
families directly, the others in a more 
or less vague way. It can hardly be 
termed a religion, as it has neither dogma, 
creed, nor commandments. Its |)rincipal 
idea, wliich forms its sole ethical teaching, 
is, roughly expressed, that, the nature of 
mankind being originally good, every 
man may safely be left to his own devices, 
]>ro\'i(led he always bear in mind the 
duty of so regulating his conduct 
as to ” make the faces of his an- 
cestors to shine with glory ” and 
never to do aught that would 
cause them to blush. 

The makers of New Ja|)an souglit 
to re-establish this ancient cult in 
its original j)iirity, cleansing it of 
the Buddhist overgrowth that had 
accumulated since tht‘ cunning 
Buddhist ])rit'sts of the Middle 
Ages had virtually ” annexed ” 
Shinto, ])rovidentially discovering 
that the Kami of the aboriginal 
faith were “avatars,” or incarna- 
tions (in Japan (\se, gew-gc;;, oi 
lem})orary manifestations) of the 
myriad Buddhas who lived in this 
world and an‘ now in Nirvana. 
The refornK'rs, who had succeeded 
in abolisliing the “ usur])ation ” 
that had so long flourished as tlu^ 
Shogunate, were keen in sccmting 
out nsurt)ations. Surely, the mix- 
ture of the original national (nilt 
with Buddhism, the creed favoured 
by the .Sliogunate, producing tlu‘ 
strange composite religion known 
as Kiyobu Shinto, or Shin-Butsu 
(iattai — “ amalgamation of Shinto 
and Buddhism ” — was a usurj)ation 
not further to be tolerated. 

So the reformers ])roceeded to dis- 
establish Buddhism wit h a thorough- 
ness approaching that of Henry VIII. in his 
sup})ression of monastic institutions. The 
gorgeous ])araphcrnaha of Buddhism, in- 
s}hred by the ornate art of ancient India, 
was cleared out of the annexed Shinto 
temples (Jin-ja), which were restored to 
their original austere simplicity, resem- 
bling that of a bicycle-shed or a motor 
garage, and many Buddhist monas- 
teries were shorn of their fat revenues. 
The imported faith had never succeeded 
in gaining a footing in Izumo, the “ Land 
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He headed the Mission to Europe and America in 1872, to obtain 
treaty revision and to study methods of government and education. 
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of the Gods ” (Kami -no Kuni), where the 
influence of ancient tradition, making 
lliat district the scene of so many purely 
Ja})anese mythological events, was too 
strong to Ix' overcome, nor in Satsuma, 
whose warlike ])eople naturally looked 
u|)()n meek and mild Buddhism as a 
creed unfit for warriors ; in the rest of 
la])an the disestablishment of 
the Indian religion, and the 
return to ])ur(‘ Shinto, was a 
serious matter. Tliat it was so 
easily accom])lished indicatc's the strength 
oi the national movenumt, striving to 
re-estal)lisli the su])rem(* influence of the 
sacrod ImjXM'ial ])()vver. 

l.ik(‘ other crc'eds. Buddhism derived 
beiaflit from })ersecution ; a notable 
revi\’al lias taken jilace in that nvligion 
ol Jat(‘ years. Strangely enough, in its 
etlorls to regaiv'. its lost predominance in 
Jajinn, it lias taken a lesson from the 
activity of th(‘ Christian missionaries. 
JG eiy leature that distinguislies missionary 
riiliu'jirise in the Far East has been 
la 111) fully ('0])i(‘d liy th(‘ more enlightened 
s((is of )a|)aM(‘se Buddhists, es})ecially 
hy the wealthy and ])owerful Mon-tb, 
Ol Shiri-shu, who have been called the 
Euddhist Ihotestants (their jiriests are 
allowed to marry ; in fact, the priesthood 
IS liereditary with them). Buddhist 
chaplains march with the troops in tlie 
lield, minister to the sick and wounded, 
and preach to convicts in the gaols; 
Buddhist jiriests and lay-helpers visit 
I he poor, a popular religious literature is 
widely circulatc'd, Buddhist ])eriodicals 
llourish, .seminaries are attached to the 
moic im])ortant temjiles, the one belong- 
ing lo the great Nishi Hoiigwan-ji Temple 
oj the Mon-tc), at Kioto, lieing virtually a 
I > u d d hist uni vc is i t y . 

d'lie same sect has formed a sjdendid 
librajy of tlieological literature, embracing, 
with a praiseworthy liroadness of view, 


\A( 
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foreign languages dealing with 
all creeds. Motliers’ meetings, 
))rison gate missions, rescue 
wank amongst fallen women, in 
short, all jihases of Christian 
have now their counterpart 
the progressive Buddhists. 
Fven foreign missions have l)een under- 
taken, Buddhist priests wairking amongst 
(he tens of thousands of Ja])ane.se emi- 
grants in the Hawaiian Islands and in 
California, nothing loath to expofind 
their ancient faith to non-ja})anese in- 


Aciivities 
pf the 
Buddhists 

activity, 

amongst 


quirers. All this manifold activity is 
supported entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions, the offerings of the faithful, mostly 
peasants and craftsmen, pouring in, both 
in money and in kind. Thousands of 
)K)or women, who have nothing else to 
give, cut off their long hair to be made 
into a huge cable wherewith the main 
beam of the roof of a new temple is hoistt'd 
into jx)sition. 

In 1877 the new state of things was, 
for the first time, made manifest to one 
and all by the o])ening, in Tokio, of the 
First National Exhibition of Arts and 
Industries, commencing a regular scriev- 
of such exhibitions, held periodically, 
alternately in the capital, at Kioto, and 
at Osaka, the first commercial and in- 
dustrial city of the empire. These ad- 
mirably managed shows of Japanese 
natural and industrial products are to 
lead up to a great International Exhibi- 
tion, to be held in Tokio in 1912. 

In 1880 a great step forward was 
taken by the i^romulgation of a new 
j)enal codt‘ and a code of criminal pro- 
cedure, both insj)ired by a close study of 
p w the l)est foreign models. In 

for*I^>'*ufar same year, prefectural 

opp ar y^rere instituted, as 

training schools not only for 
provincial self - government but to 
familiarise the people with parliamentary 
forms as a preparation for the intro- 
duction of the long-promised era of 
constitutional government, the advent of 
which, in 1800, was officially announced, 
nine years beforehand, in 1881. The 
following year, 1882, w^as one of feverish 
political activity, parties being busily 
formed in readiness for parliament a 
government. 

It is scarcely necessary to devote much 
time to the study of Japanese political 
fiarties, as they are still, in 1907, in a state 
of flux, the differences between them being 
less contrasts of main principles than ques- 
tions of personal leadership. In Japanese 
home [)olitics, men still count for more 
than measures, in spite of the high-sound- 
ing, often deceptive, names adopted by the 
various parties, such as Liberals, Radicals, 
Progressives, and so forth, in imitation 
of Occidental politics. It will be sufficient 
to bear in mind that the two great parties 
in Japanese parliamentary life may be 
roughly denominated the Ins ” and 
the Outs.” A change from the front 
Opposition l)ench to a Ministerial arm-chair 




THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY OF TOKIO, FOUNDED IN 1872 
The year 1872 was memorable because of Japan’s advance in educational methods. In that year the Imperial 
University of Tokio was founded, and a special embassy, under Prince Iwakura, a former Prime Minister, was sent 
to America and Europe to study the laws, commerce, institutions, and educational methods of other countries. 
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seems to exercise a most sobering influence 
on men who have been violently attacking 
the mode of government whilst they were 
in the cold shade of non-employment. A 
change of Cabinet j)roduces but slight 
difference in the method of governing, 
almost none in the guiding principles of 
statecraft. Hence the steady continuity 
^ of lapanese policy, abroad 

on maity home, which is to a 

PolicT**^** great extent resj)onsible for 
® the splendid results achieved 

in so few years. I'he worst mischief 
wrought by the violence occasionally 
manifested in tlie s])eeches of members 
of the 0 [)]X)sition is the erroneous 
impression created abroad, where the 
j lietorical exaggerations of j)oliticians are, 
111 I fortunately, often taken as solx'r truth. 
A moment’s reflection should suffice to 
iccall similarly wild utterances — “the 
nation is on the verge of ruin,” “ the country 
is going to the dogs ” — in many a speech 
d(‘livered by Occidental politicians. 

Fortunately for J aj)an, the exaggerations 
(.f the ** Outs ” do not greatly disturb 
I he equanimity of the “Ins,” who stick 
lo their chairs of office as long as jx)ssil)le. 
rhc suf)ersession of a Cabinet Minister 
does not necessarily entail a change of 
j>olicy in his department. He usually 
iiolds office until .some palpable blunder, 
cr singular want of success in his ad- 
ministration, seems to his colleagues to 
lendcT it advisable that he should be 
rc[)laced. A change in the personnel 
of a Japanese Cabinet is, often enough, 
;i question of loaves and fishes,” the 
cause at work in many countries, whether 
despotically governed, ruled under con- 
stitutional limitations, or enjoying the 
more extended pojmlar liberties of a 
republic, centralised, as in France, or 
iederated, as in the United States. In 
Japan, when the men of Choshu consider 
that there are too many representatives 
of the other great clan, Satsuma, in the 
Cabinet, they growl and agitate 
m thT*** until the balance of jXDwer is 
^ * restored ; if the fellow^ clansmen 

Cabiaef ^ Minister think he has had 

a sufficiently long innings of power and 
patronage, they set to work to pull in- 
visible wires until they have caused his 
retirement in favour of another statesman 
who enjoys their favour. There are, however, 
two seats in the Cabinet wliich are rightly 
considered too important to be subjfect 
lo political changes — those of the Minister 
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for War and of the Minister for the Navy. 
But the frequent changes in the other 
Ministries do not really matter as much 
as they would in the Occident, for, in 
jaj)an, there are influences at work that 
guide the destinies of the nation over 
the heads of both Houses of the Diet, 
of the Privy Council (established in 1888), 
and of the Cabinet ; at nearly every im- 
portant juncture in the affairs of the nation 
it is the “ Elder Statesmen ” who virtually 
steer the ship of state. These veteran 
statesmen, the survivors of the greatest 
amongst the makers of New Japan, ma\ 
almost be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. The names of Prince I to, Marquis 
Inouye, Marquis Matsukata, on the civil 
side, and of Admiral Count Ito, Field- 
Marshal Prince Yamagata, and Field - 
Marshal Prince Oyama, must occur to Ihc' 
mind of anyone who is in the habit of 
reading the news from Japan published 
in the Occidental Press. 


The active, energetic younger men, who 
carry on the administration, chafe more and 
more under the ever-present control of the 
Elder Statesmen, who are faithfully carry- 

^ , iiil^ out their patriotic resolve* 

The Resolve , ^ 1 1 ^ , -.i 

to Make make Japan great, with 

- * wisdom and moderation in 

Japan Ureat methods that do not 

always commend themselves to the mon* 
fiery spirits amongst their juniors. Even 
amongst the Elder Statesmen there are* 
differences of opinion as to the means to 
be adopted for attaining the noble object 
in view ; grizzled warriors like Field - 
Marshal Prince Yamagata have but litth* 
sympathy with parliamentary govern- 
ment ; the very idea of the Party system, 
which the followers of Prince Ito are 
anxious to introduce, is abhorrent to 
them. But they are in a minority ; the 
general tendency amongst the gentry, 
who virtually rule, is towards continual, 
if gradual, ixogress in the direction of 
highly-developed parliamentary govern- 
ment. The main differences of opinion 
amongst the majority are as to the rate of 
s):)eed at which reforms should be intro- 
duced, tending to broaden the franchise, 
to make Ministers responsible to Parlia- 
ment, and to extend popular liberties. 

Whilst Japan was preparing, from 1882. 
for the new era that was to dawn with the 
promulgation of the Constitution, on 
February nth, 1889, tremendous intellec- 
tual activity prev^ailed throughout the 
land. From 1868 to 1888, Occidental ideas 
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permeated the minds of the rising genera- 
tion. No man did more to explain them 
to his fellow-countrymen than the great 
educationalist Fukuzawa Yukichi, the 
“ Sage of Mita ” (a district of Tdkio), 
whom the Japanese are fond of comparing 
(o Arnold of Kugby. This remarkable 
man, who was l)orn in 1835 and died, 
AG regretted by the whole nation, 

* . • in 1001, ])robably exercised a 

Force gn*ater influence on the minds 
of those who now rule Japan 
than any other of their fellow-countrymen. 
Many of the most ]>rominent jnilxlic men 
wc‘re educated at the great school, the 
Keio-gi-jiku, founded, and directed for 
many years, liy him. He was a prolific 
author and his works have had, and still 
hav(', an (‘iioiinous circulation. 

d'he wid(^s])read Occidental influences 
afh'cted (‘very ])hase of the life of the higher 
and middle dasscis, who strove, during the 
d('('ad(‘ jirior to 1888, to alter their way 
ol living after the fashion of the W(‘st, 'bhe 
national costume was discarded by many, 
even by ladies, who underwent much 
voluntary torture in the tight boots, with 
nigh heels, and the corsets, of Paris for 
ihe sake of being ‘‘ in the movement.” In 
i(S73, Government officials were ordered 
K) wear European dress, uniforms of Euro- 
j)(‘an pattern were designed for all the 
.>(‘1 vices, and an edict was issued abolish- 
ing the little, stiff queue, the wage, that 
Japanese men used to bring forward 
over the shaven forejmrt of the head, 
and ordering the hair to be worn in 
ihe Occidental fashion. Many (Taz(‘s 
lurned the heads of lAkio society in 
that })eriod, from rabbit-fancying (in 
1873 as much as one thousand dollars 
heing jKiicl for a single ” l)unny,” the little 
animal having been, till then, unknown in 
Japan) to waltzing. The rabl)it craze did 
not last long ; the Government saw its 
chance, and ini})osed a poll-tax on the 
long-eared ])ets, whose price dropped 
suddenly, ruining many gam- 

c raze rabbits. The craze for 

or eing vanished as rapidly 

European . 3 j j 

as it had appeared, and the 

most that Japanese now attempt in the 
way of Occidental dancing is the solemn, 
and perfectly correct, walking through a 
quadrille at an official ball. 

The succession of fashionable crazes, 
all more or less derived fn^m the Occident, 
lasted, in full swing, until 1889, wheiTa 
severe anti -foreign reaction set in. The 
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The Craze 
for Being 
European 


cause of this set-back was political ; it 
was due to the nation's disgust at what it 
considered the rank injustice of foreign 
Powers in refusing to abrogate the Extra- 
territoriality Clause in the Treaties. The 
Jajianese, conscious of the giant strides 
with which they were marching on the 
road of progress, felt deeply humiliated 
by the continued refusal of foreign nations 
to submit to the jurisdiction of Japanese 
courts of law. From the Iwakura Em- 
bassy of 1872, the chief, almost the sole, 
aim of Japanese diplomacy had been to 
obtain the removal of the obnoxious clause. 

Several times success had been within 
sight, but some hitch had always occuned 
to frustrate the hoj)es of the nation. Its 
irritation broke out in 1889 in the above- 
mentioned wave of anti-foreign feeling, 
causing most of the foreign innovations 
in the home and social life of the u])])er 
and middle classes to be abandoned, which 
happened the more easily as they had 
never taken firm root, being generally the 
result of the craze of the moment. The life 


of the masses remained, and still remains, 
almost untouched by foreign influences. 


The Backward 
Swing of 
The Pendulum 


Needless to say, the back- 
ward swing of the pendulum 
did not affect essentials, 
such as the brand-nenv 


Constitution, nor the material importa- 
tions, such as railways, telegra})hs, 
steamships, gas, ])etroleum, matches, 
which had already become necessities 
to the people. Their introduction had 
caused new wants to arise, and the cost 


of living was steadily augmenting ; it 
still continues to rise. In 1899, a family 
of the lower middle class, consisting of 
five members and one servant, living in 
Tokio, and practising the strict economy 
usual with the Japanese, requireni a 
monthly income of at least 35 yen, whereas 
in 1889 they could liave lived decently for 
19 yen k'ss than that sum. In 190T, the 
general average index number of tlie i)rice 
of commodities classed as necessaries was 


97 ; it had risen in 1904 to 108. 

Since tlie war with Russia, prices have 
taken a great leap upward, and the cost of 
living has much increased, whilst salaries 
and wages, although they have risen 
steadily since the l)eginning of the new 
era, have not kept pace with the rise 
in necessary expenditure. The increasing 
demands on everyone’s means, consequent 
on the Great Change, rendered the acquisi- 
tion of more capital absolutely necessary. 
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japan’s funds were at that time not large — 
the resources of the country were not 
yet developed — and her rulers had to 
strain every nerve to meet the enormous, 
constantly growing, expenditure necessi- 
tated by what may be termed the national 
outfit. 

Japan was, in those years, and, to a 
certain extent, still is, in the jxrsition of a 
new firm starting in manufacturing busi- 
ness. She has to provide herself with plant, 
tools, and the thousand-and-one things 
necessary for Ix'girining ojxTations. All 
these have had, and in great measure still 
have, to be j)rocured from abroad ; hence 
tlie great excess of imj^orts over exjx)rls 
in nearly every year since 1871. In the 
])eriod from that year to igos, only two 
\ t‘ars showed an excess of exjK)rts over 
imports — 1904 — the first year of th(‘ war 


with Russia, being the one in which the 
imjKirts most largely exceeded exjiorts, the 
excess amounting to i()7,oo4,ooo yen. It 
will probably be some years before tlie 
exports steadily exceed the imports. 
The extraordinary balance of trade in 
favour of Japan in iQob was exceptional, 
and is not likely to become a settled 
feature for some years to come. The jxo- 
gress of the foreign trade of Japan unden* 
the new regime has been phenomenal ; 
in 1871, the total figure, exports and 
imports together, was 38,885,000 yen ; in 
l()05 it had risen to 810,057,000 yen. 

The marvellous develoj)ment of com- 
merce, and es)>ecially of industries, has 
Ixxm due to tk^ fostering care of the 
Government, whic'h may l)e said also of 
the mercantile marine, whose de\(*lo])- 
ment, almost entirely due to a system of 
subsidies and bounties, has 
IXH'n as wonderful as the in- 
dustrial ex|)ansi()n that has 
raised a fortst of tall factt>r\ 
chimneys, belching lortli a pall 
of smoke over the grc‘at cotton- 
sjMiming city of Osaka. 

At till' tmd of the year i8()j 
Japan |)ossessed a mercantile 
fleet of 214,(X)0 ions ; in i()o2, 
the tonnage^ had risen to(pj4,ooo. 
Four hundred steamsliips lU'w 
the Hi-no Maru — the white 
flag with the red sun-disc in 
the centre, which is the civil 
flag of Japan (the naval and 
military ensign has red rays 
running from the sun-disc to 
the edges of the flag, broaden- 
ing towards tlieir outer ends) 
in i 8()3 ; in AjU'il, igof), the 
merchant steamers of Japan 
n u m 1 )ered 1,423,. K igl 1 1 y st earn - 
siiips now (i()07) form the splen- 
did fleet, aggregating 262, 120 
gross tonnage* (with ten more 
building in 1907, wliich will 
bring the gross tonnage u]) to 
326,970), lliat flies the flag of 
the Japan Mail Steamsliij) 
Company (Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha), one of the world’s 
greatest and most enterprising 
shi])ping companies, with a 
])aid-up capital of 22,000,000 
yen — a splendid examjfle of 
what Japanese energy and 
bold enterprise can accomjflish 
when assisted by carefully- 
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“THE SAGE OF MITA, ’ FUK02AVv/A YUKICHI 
The celebrated Japanese educationalist (l«y5-l»01), whom his country- 
man are fond of comparing: to Arnold of Rugby, exercised a greater 
i'lrt lence on the intellect of Japan than any of his countrymen. 



THE FIRST ORGANISED LABOUR MEETING IN JAPAN 
Labour movements are kept well in hand by the Japanese Government, yet they are steadily, if slowly, gfrowiiig 
in importance and strength. Their development will be watched by students of political economy with great 
interest in view of the national policy, which is in the direction of controlling Japan’s economic activities with 
the same thoroughness, knowledge, and skill that have made Japan’s armed forces the wonder of our time. 

.^elected European advisers and men of They have taken a keen survey of the 
great ti'chnical expeiT'nce. world in our time ; the lesson it lias taught 

This grt!at undertaking is the result of them is that ours is the day of comliiiied, 

the amalgamation, in 18S5, after desperate methodically organised effort, l.icforc wliich 

com) )eti lion ix'twt'en them, of the Mitsu- the activity of even the most ca})al)le 

l)ishi Mail Steamshij) Company (founded single individual must give way. Tliey 

by Baron V. Iwasaki, in 1877) and the have watched the growth of huge “ trusts 

State Taxes Shipping Company, in America, of “combines” of various 

established in 1882. Shipbuikh kinds in Germany and in Britain; they 
Industries which seems likely to liavc noted the tendency towards co* 

become one of Japan’s greatest ojieration, which seems the only prac- 

industries, is inucli encouraged by a law tical panacea for the constant warfare 

which awards \Tiliial)le bounties for the between Capital and Labour, that 

construction pf stixd-framed steamshijis threatens the very existence of the social 

ot not less than 700 tons burthen. To system of the Occident ; and they have 

the English-speaking races, hitherto resolved that Japan’s economic activities 

staunch believers in individualism, it ^ shall be organised, drilled, 

may seem but an artificial, unhealthy oMndustr*^*^ directed with the 

prosperity that is lioLstered up in this and^Commerce thoroughness, know- 

way by support drawn from the national ommerce 

taxation. The rulers of Jajian, however, made Jaj^an’s armed forces the wonder 
evidently think otherwise, and they have of our time. The national predisposition 
shown such wisdom in many other to co-operation in guilds, the people’s 

directions that there is some ground capacity for organisation, subdivision of 

lor belief in their being right also in labour, and attention to minute details, 

respect of State-aided and State- controlled their amenability to directions from above, 

industries, commerce, and navigation. ' all seem to point to the ultimate success of 
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REORGANISING THE NATION 


the tremendou'^ task undertaken by Japan's 
rulers. As in trade, in manufactures and 
in navigation, so in banking, the Govern* 
ment exercises firm control, not only over 
the great Bank of Japan, founded in 
1882, over the prosj^erous Yokohama 
Specie Bank, Limited, established in 
1880, and over the very important In- 
dustrial Bank of Japan, established in 
1(^02 — these institutions may be looked 
upon as being, in reality, Government 
concerns — every financial transaction of 
any magnitude comes under the cogni- 
sance of State officials, and is subject 
to their control. 

It may be a purely private business, 
exempt from the control by law estab- 
lished ; it will, nevertheless, be dependent 
for its success on the s^mipathy and 
goodwill of the powers that be, who 
constitute themselves judges as to what 
is good, financially, for Ja])an. 


All this naturally takes place sub rasa, 
and is usually emphatically denied by 
Japanese, both official and unofficial. The 
fact, nevertheless, remains, and is respon- 
sible for the tired feeling that overcomes 
most of the Occidental capitalists desirous 
of utilising their funds in J apan, a lassitude 
that causes their early abandonment ol 
the field and the turning of their attention 
to countries where there is 
more scope for individual 
action. In 1887, the dis- 
satisfaction of the more ardent 
at the ])rudent slowness 
of the preparations for constitutional 
government caused them to become so 


Impatieikce 
of the 
Reformers 

reformers 


restless and aggressive that an edict, com- 
monly called tlie “ Peace Preservation 
Act," was issued, enabling tlie Govern- 
ment to kee}) them in order with a higli 
hand, expelling many, for a time, from 
Tokio, and imprisoning tlie recalcitrant. 


t 
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THE JAPANESE BATTLESHIP KASHIMA 
Built in England by Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. 
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NEW JAPAN 'OVERCOAES OLD CHINA 


I N 1 888, on July T 5 th. on a fine, clear 
morning, the great volcano Bandai-san 
- '6,000 feet high — broke out in a terrible 
eru))tion, that com])letely buried four 
hamlets, destroying 461 lives. Tlie year 
i88c) was remarkable, as already stated, 
for the promulgation of the Constitution 
and the establishment of local self- 
government, more under Ciovernment con- 
trol than the type prevalent in English- 
s|)eaking countries. In the same year 
tlu^ ImptM'ial Prince Haru was proclaimed 
Crown Prince. Tlu' next year, i8()(), 
saw the hist ])arliamentarv election, on 
luly 4th, and the opening of the first 
sc'ssion of the Imperial Diet on November 
j(hh. The new civil and commercial 
codes were promulgated in the same year. 
In 1891, the tremendous earth(]uake in 
the Gifu district killed about ten thousand 


i)eople. Within the next three years 
ominous portents of great events began 
to be aj^'iarent to those who had eyes to 


Shadow 
of a Coming 
Event 


see and ears to hear. The 
determination of Russia to 
construct, with French caj)i- 
tal, a gigantic railway across 


Siberia foreshadowed her intention of be- 


coming the ])aramount Power in tlie Far 
Fast. In 1893, Colonel (now Ma jor-General) 
Fukushima, at the close of his })eriod 
of service as Military Attache to the 
japanese Legation at Berlin, rode on 
horseback from the German capital to 
the Pacific Ocean, arousing by his sports- 
manlike feat incredible enthusiasm in 


japan. The real cause for the ]K>pular 
exultation was the fact tliat every 
Japanese knew that the gallant horseman 
kej)t his eyes wide ojum and his keen 
brain alert during his ride along the 
track of the proj.K.)sed Russian railway. 
What he reported as to the rate of its 
construction, and other portents he noted, 
confirmed the suspicions of the japanese 
Government as to the Muscovite designs, 
file Japanese spies, who swarmed all over 
China, especially in the northern parts, 
also sent home disquieting reports. It 
l)ecame evident to the clear-sighted 
statesmen in Tokio that the huge, 


flabby, weak and corru})t Chinese Empire 
would, within a few years, ])ass entirely 
under the mastery of Russia. Li Hung 
Chang, at that time tlu' man who ruled 
th(‘ dt‘stiuies of China, was a tool in tlu' 
hands of Russian agents. It had beconu' 


Chin&’s 
Contempt 
for J&pnn 


known to the Ja|)anest‘ 
( iovei nnu'ut that he was medi- 
tating an attack on Japan, 
with his fleet of e\('ell(‘nt 


warships, built in England and in Ger- 
many, and his army — drilled by German 


officers— at thi' first favoural)l(' op}H>i‘- 
tunitv. Tlie ill-will with which (diina 


regarded New japan — a nation it affeedt'd 
to despise as “ impudent dwarC ” -mani- 
fested itself in many directions, but 


more espei’ially in that truly distrcissful 
country, Korea, j'hat kingdom, as it 
then was, must always lie witliin the* 


sphere of Ja])an’s vital interests. Japan 
could no more allow' a fort'ign Power to 
become predominant there than Faigland 
could permit an alien state to hold Ireland. 
Moreover, gifted by natiirt^ with rich 
resources, waiting to bc' de\'elo])ed in a 
manner impossiblt‘ with its small po])ula- 
tion of peo})le wlio, if physically fine, and 
mentally capable, are reduccul morally to a 
level so low' as to dejirive tlu'm of nearly 
all the (|ualities a nation should jxisscss, 
Korea is the natural receptacle for the 
overflow' of Japan’s teeming, ra|)idly- 
increasing po])ulation. It is destined to bi' 
the granary of Jaj)an, and is aheady the 
scene of great commercial activity on thc‘ 
|)art of the Japanese, who possess flourish- 
ing settlements there, some of them, like* 
Fusan, from ancient times. 


By di))lomati(' agreement, neitlier japan 
nor China was to |)re})onderale in Korc'a. 

. . and, wdienever the frequent 

Beginning in that disturlied 

of 'Rouble (country rendered it necessary 
in orea Eastern 


empires to land troo])s for the yirotection 
of its subjects, due notice was to be given 
to the otlier Power. Such was the* compact 
entered into by the Convention negotiated 
at Tientsin on Ay)ril 18th, 1885, by I to and 
Li Hung Chang. In i8cj4, a fanatical sect 
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(the Tong-hak) started a serious revolt 
in Korea. The distracted Government of 
that country applied to their ancient 
suzerain, China, for help. Japan immedi- 
ately replied to this move by announcing 
her intention of sending an expedition of 
equal strength to any China might 
despatch. Ihe hrst Chinese expedition 
k k r landed in Korea on ]une 8th, 
Outbreak of Japanese four days 

the Chino^ 

Japanese War i i i. 

suppressed, tnit on China in- 
forming Ja|)an that it considered the 
trouble at an end, and that the troops of 
])oth should be recalled, Japan stated that 
slie thouglit the time had come to confer 
with China as to the future of Korea, so 
as to avoid a rej)etition of similar incidents, 
('hina refused to discuss the matter, ]>re- 
])ared for war, in her own s|)asmodic, reck- 
iV'ssway, and continued to despatch troops 
to Korea. Over a thousand of these soldiers 
were bidng conveyed in the British steam- 
shij) Kowsliing, chartered by China. On 
the refusal of that vessel to submit to the 
orders of Ca])tain Togo — since known to 
fame as Jajian’s gieat admiral, “ the 
Nt'lson of the Far East ” — that gallant 
sailor acted with quick decision. His ship, 
the cruisc'r Naniwa, had met the Kowshing 
off vShopeiul Island, in the Korean Archi- 
jX'lago, on July 25th, i8q4, and on that 
very day he sank the recalcitrant trans- 
])()rt, whose British captain and European 
officers were willing enough to surrender, 
but were jirevented from so doing by the 
Chinese officers and troojis, who, ]mnic- 
stricken, had lost their heads and had 
filled the shij) with a mutinous, excited 
crowd, firing at random. The Japanese 
j)icked 11} ) the Euro])ean officers who had 
jumjied overlioard, and ultimately released 
tliem, after treating them with great kind- 
ness. To save the drowning Chinese was 
not feasible, as they kejit up a frantic 
ride-fire from the jiorts and the deck, not 
only at the Naniwa’s boats, but at the 
r- Europeans and at their own 
fr 7 mT comrades, who had jumped 
c- I • ck* cv^er the side, as they strug- 
S.«k.»«Sh.p Uiew^ter. This incT 

dent, virtually the first hostile act in 
a war thus begun without a regular 
declaration, which was issued, by both 
belligerents, only on August ist, nearly 
embroiled Japan with Britain, but the 
very able Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
the late Count M. Mutsu, one of the ablest 
and most honest statesmen of New Japan, 
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conducted the delicate negotiations that 
ensued with such tact that Britain was 
satisfied with an indemnity to the owners 
of the ship, paid by China. 

On July 28th, 1894, the Japanese 
attacked and routed the Chinese near Asan, 
in Korea. This success, gained by about 
2.500 Japanese, under General Oshima, 
over 3,000 Chinese, under General Yeh 
resulting in the capture of eight guns and 
large quantities of stores and ammunition, 
made a great imjiression on the Koreans 
A pro- Japanese Cabinet was formed ir 
Seoul, which concluded an alliance witl 
Jajmn. inviting its new friends to exi)ei 
the Chinese from Korea. On Se])tembei 
15th, the Japanese took Ping Yang, ar, 
im])ortant strategical point, on the Ta»- 
dong River, in tlie north-west of Korea, 
after a pitched battle, in which aboui 

14.000 Ja])anesc utterly defeated abom 

13.000 C^hinese, capturing thirty-five guu!, 
and an immense quantity of rifles, ammuni- 
tion, and stores, with a loss to themselves 


of if)2 killed and 438 wounded, the Chineso; 
losing about 1,500 men on the night of the 
15th alone, during their disorderly flighi 


Japanese 
Become Masters 
of Korea 


By this victory the J a])an- 
esc virtually became ma>- 
ters of Korea. Two days 
later, their Navy was to 


win an action that gave them full control of 
the seas between Korea, China, and j apan 
On September 17th, 1894, the Japanese 
Fleet, consisting chiefly of unarmoured, 
])artially protected, cruisers, under Vice- 
Admiral Ito (now a Count), gained a victory 
over the Chinese squadron, under brave ol»l 
Vice-Admiral Ting, whose five armourecl 
shi})s (two of them powerful battleship^) 
and well-armed cruisers should have been 


much more than a match for their oppo- 
nents. It was the superior handling oi 
the Japanese ships, their greater speed, 
and better gunnery that won for them this 
action, known as the Battle of the Yalu. 
owing to its having been fought in Korea 
Bay, between the Island of Hai-yang and 
the mouth of the Yalu River. 


The Chinese sailors fought bravely 
where their captains gave them a chanc<’ 
of fighting — some of them, thinking dis- 
cretion the better part of valour, steamed 
out of action at the first shots — but the 


absence of a knowledge of steam tactics 
on the part of most of their commanders, 
and the diversity of speed of the various 
units of their fleet, rendering it impossible 
for many of the ships to keep station in 
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Battle 
of Yalu 
River 


the line of battle, ])laced them at the 
mercy of Ito’s well-trained squadron, 
acting like a j^erfectly-regulated machine. 

The significance of this naval victory, 
by its consequences the most important, 
at the time, since Trafalgar, cannot be 
f)ver-estimated. It heralcled the birth of 
a new (ireat Power and the advent of an 
entire? change in the balance of 
])ower in the Far East. I'he 
present writer has attemj)ted to 
set forth, in his book. “ The 
New I'ar East,” the causes that led to the 
war between japan and China, the lessons 
that ('amj)aign taught the world, and th(‘ 
consequence's of Jaj)an’s victory over her 
hugf‘ adv(‘rsaiy. Exigencies of space 
foibid a detailed description in these 
])ag(‘s of tile moving incidents of the con- 
flict. Suffice it to record that on Octobe'r 
25lh file Japanese crossed the Yalu 
Kivc'r and again scored a victory. Hear- 
ing all before them, they advanced into 
Manchuria, until lirought to a halt by 
iIk‘ ajijiroach of winter. In the mean- 
time, a second ja|)anese army coiqis 
landed on October 24th on the east coast 
of the peninsula of Liao-tung, took posses- 
sion of Ta-licn-wan on November 7th, 
and stormed Port Arthur on the 21st. 
d'he capture of this ” (libraltar of the Far 
East ” cost tlie Japanese only 270 casual- 
ti(‘s, the extraordinarily small numlier of 
eightt'i'U losing their lives in the action, 
whereas the Chinese had more than a 
thousand killed. The fact is, the Chine.se 
had by this time become thoroughly 
(U'nioralised, and, besides, never had 
sufficient drilled troops to man the 
vast system of forts and connecting 
defences that the Viceroy Li Hung Chang 
had spent such vast sums in erecting — 
French and, 'ater, (German military en- 
gineers supplying the admirable jilans. 

With the ca])ture of this stronghold J ajian 
liad ajiparently achieved her main object. 
1 1 needed only the taking of the fortified 
I ’ * naval harbour at Wei-hai- 

. ® wei, the opjiosite gate-post 

With chi». y ^ , 

to place the Chinese capital 

(‘11 ti rely at her mercy. It must be borne 
in mind that this was the main purpose of 
the war — to obtain that control over 
China that would otherwise inevitably 
have passed into Russian hands. Tho- 
roughly alarmed, the Government of China 
opened negotiations for |x;ace, but» the 
pompous embassy that arrived in Japan, 
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at Hiroshima, on January 3i8t, 1895, 
reinforced by the presence of an American 
diplomatist, Mr. Foster, as “ unofficial 
advdser,” was made ridiculous in the eyes 
of the whole world by the refusal of the 
Japanese plenipotentiaries to negotiate 
wdth it, the credentials of the envoys 
being found to be vague and insufficient. 
Thus did this mission fail owing to the 
attempt of its Government to practi.se 
a childish trick. A ])rior, informal, peace 
mission, entrusted to Mr. Detring. the 
Commissioner of Imperial Chinese Mari- 
time Customs at Tientsin, and the trusted 
adviser of the Viceroy Li, had been politely 
bowed out of Japan when he attempted, 
soon after the fall of Port Arthur, to open 
negotiations with the Jajiancse (iovern- 
ment, who, of course, refused to have any 
relations witli an envoy of such very 
inadequate rank, who was not even a 


Moving 
Scene 
at Sea 

1 Kigali 


Cliinese. 

Towards the end of January, 1895, ^ 
fleet of fifty transports, ])rotected by 
twenty warslujxs, landed a J ajianese divi- 
sion on the coast of Shan-tung. near tht- 
town of Yung-clieng, whence it marched 
to attack Wei-hai-wei, whilst a 
sejiarate brigade ])roceeded all 
the way by sea. On January 

2bth, the Jajianese trooj).'- 

the attack, and, after some 
hard fighting on land and some daring 
raids into the fortified harbour by the 
Jajianesc torjiedo-boats, Wei-hai-wei was 
taken on the afternoon of February 2nd. 
The ('hinese fleet, at anchor in the har- 
liour, still had to be dealt witli. By 
February ibth it was in the hands of the 
Japane.se. Vice-Admiral Ting, one of 

tile few heroic figures in the modern 

history of China, after a correspondence 
with Vice-Admiral ltd that reads like an 
extract from Plutarch, committed suicide 
so as to avoid the humiliation of con- 
ducting the surrender of his fleet. What 
followed fills a liright page in the history 
of the war, illustrating that fine sense of 
chivalry that still aninnates the warriors 
of Japan. Admiral ltd returned to the 
Chinese their gun-ve.ssel Kwang-tsi, one 
of the cajitured fleet, with her officers 
and crew, in order that the remains of 
China’s greatest sailor might be conveyed 
to their last resting-place in one of his own 
ships, under the Dragon Flag of the empire 
he had served so faithfully. The J apanese 
even allowed the Kwang-tsi to retain her 
four guns, so that she might fire a salute 




'wo days after the capti 
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M’lieii her aclmirars body was brought on 
board. Before she left her anchorage, 
the officers of the j apanese fleet, and many 
from the troops cm shore, filed slowly past 
the coffin, solemnly and reverently saluting 
the remains of the enemy who had fought 
, so stoutly against them. As 
the Kwang-tsi passed between 

r Japanese 

rea aiior flying at half-mast the 

dead Admiral's flag, every J apanese ship 
dip]>ed ha- victodous ensign, minute guns 
were fired, the ships’ bands played funeral 
marches, and the “ Admiral’s salute ” rang 
out from Jap)anese bugles in honour of the 
gallant er>emy who would fight no more. 

Such chivaipy befitted the knightly 
h('roes of Japan, for heroes 
the}^ were, every one of 'f 
Ihem, those sturdy little 
brown men who planted the 
flag of the Rising Sun on 
the citadel of Port Arthur, 

Asia’s strongest fortress, 
who marched thioiigh 
Korea and tlirongli the 
Liao-tung Peninsula, w here- 
socver they listed, crump- 
ling up the armies of fliina 
like so much ])e]H!r, Tliey 
were lierot's, every man, 
those dauntless bluejaekets ! 
of Ja])an, who smashed 
China’s modern fleet at the 
Yalu Mouth, who “ picked 
up the pieces” of Ihc dc- admira 

fcated squadron, months 


Mend«tMohn 

up the pieces” of Ihe dc- admiral ting and spearmen, that con- 

fcated squadron, months the “army” of 

later, at Wei-hai-wei. 1 heir control of the ^steni Seas, a few China, had so little notion 

, . -1 -,11 • months later, after the fall of Wei- 

daring raids, with their hai-wei. Admiral Ting took his of playing the game that 


themselves, to their surprise, learning 
great lessons in the art of war from those 
who were but yesterday their pupils. 
They saw a great army, numbering about 
eighty thousand men, conveyed across 
the sea and landed, with its enormous 
supply of stores, on an enemy’s coast 
withont a hitch in any part of the opera- 
tion. They saw that army kept healthy 
and strong, appiarently unaflected by 
its herculean struggle against a difficult, 
roadless, broken country and — in the 
latter part of the campaign — against a 
terrible arctic winter. They knew this 
.success was due to the best system of 
commissariat, supjfly and trans])ort, ever 
seen in the field, working with automatic, 
mechanical regularity ; and 
to an Army Medical Corjis 
^ that was ])ronoiinced by 
^ a high British militarv- 
medical authority— Surgeon- 
General Taylor, K.A.M.C.- - 
who witnes.sed its work in 
the war, to be ” the nearest 
apiproach to absolute per- 
fection.” 

From the actual fighting 
on land but little could be 
learnt, as the medley of 
well - trained, German- 
drilled trooi)s, armed with 
the latest weapons, and of 
an undiscipfliiied rabble of 
matchlock-men, bowmen 
' TING and spearmen, that con- 

^tituted the “ army ” of 


torpedo - boats, into the fu. tan™! 
harbour ot Wei-hai-Wei, a salute m honour 
under the guns of the 
forts, the swift ” terrors of the sea ” 
crashing through the ice-floes in the bitter 
niglits — more than one gallant officer or 
man was found dead, frozen stiff, at the 
post of duty — would have caused Nelson’s 
heart to rejoice and made Cochrane’s blood 
tingle. And the folk at home, men and 
women too, were as heroic as the warriors 
at the front. 

.Since classic times the world had 
not been treated to the spectacle of 
such heroism, such patriotic, devotion, 
such a noble .s|!Ktrit animating a wffiole 
nation. The statesmen of the Occident 
rulfl')ed their eyes at the vision, to them 
a revelation of a new, unsusj^ected force : 
the naval and military experts found 

Gio 


months later, after the tall ol wei- r n ^ 

leir hai-wei Admiral Ting took his of playing the game that 
’he SS* thfiapt^re hdhe. ’hough sometimes 


and the Japanese bugles rang out 

a salute in honour of Japan’s brave foe. gallant, efforts Were forc- 

doomed to failure. From 
:)f the sea ” the naval actions, however, much iiselul 
> in the bitter instruction was to be derived ; they re- 
sult officer or vealed the great danger ^frising from the 
i stiff, at the p>resence of woodwork, catching fireatAfie 
used Nelson’s long flames caused by the bursting of 
hranc’s blood shells charged with high explosives ; they 
me, men and demonstrated the value of speed and of 
b the warriors “ handiness ” in steering. The 

^ whole course of the war bore 

world had ^ testimony to the absolute neces- 

spectacle of sity, in a campaign over- 

ic. devotion, seas, for harmonious, carefully rehearsed 
ing a wffiole co-operation of the naval and military 
the Occident forces. Above all, this conflict inculcated 
ion, to them once more the great lesson Captain Mahan 
lected force : had so clearly expounded — the supreme 
:perts found importance of sea- power. 
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THE SINKING OF THE CHINESE TROOPSHIP KOWSHlNG IN JAPAN’S WAR WITH CHINA IN 1894 
At the outset of the Chino-Japanese War in 1S94, the British steamship Kowshingr, chartered by the Chinese, was despatched to Korea with a thousand 
troops. The vessel was met tw Captain, now Admiral, Togo, in his c»-uiser, the Naniwa, in the Korean Archipelago, o« July 2ath, 1894, and on that day 
the Kowsfaing was sunk. The Bntirh captam and the European officers on board, who vainly advised the Chinese to surrender, were picked up by the Japanese. 
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ja|)an’s success had been followed with 
sympathetic attention l>y the chief 
nations of the Occident, by the })eople if 
not by their Governments. The (kTinans. 
especially, watched with delight the 
prowess of their apt pupils. The 
, British nation, insufficiently in- 
urope s formed, as it often is in ques- 
n eres fjons affecting its vital interests 
in apan abroad, had, at the outset 
of the conflict, “ backed the wrong horse,*’ 
feeling convinced that its ‘‘ old friend ” — 
it is difficuH to see where the friend- 
ship ” ever manifested itself — and good 
( ustorner, China, was bound to ])revail 
in the end over the daring little islanders, 
owing to her huge population, her un- 
limited resources,” her ” tremendous 
latent power.” Those were catchwords 
of the day that apj^ealed to the mind of 
the Briton, accustomed to hear them used 
in connection with his owm vast, loosely- 
connec'ted, ever-unready emjiire. When 
(‘vents ])ro\’ed that ('hina’s resources and 
])0])ulation avnihrd her so httlc that she 
was c'ow'enng under Ja]ian\s f)low's, that 
lier ” tremendous ])ow^er ” was so ” laterd ” 
it could not be found wdien w^anted, there 
was a revulsion of British ])ublic syni])athy, 
which was transferred, as if by magic, 
to the whining side. The few' who, like the 
pieseiit wriler, had all along jiredicted, 
as a foregone conclusion, the victory ol 
Japan, were no longer looked u]>on as 
” visionary enthusiasts,” and jKipular 
attention w'as riveted on Jaj^an for a 


quite considerable time, considering the 
fickleness of ” public interest.” 

With the fall of Wei-hai-wei and the 
surrender of the remnant of the once 
so renowned ” Northern Fleet,” China 
rulers understood that they must sue for 
peace, without the prevarication and 
delays so dear to them, if they wished lc> 
keep the victorious Japanese forces from 
marching on Peking. They reluctantly 
decided to send the Viceroy Li Hung 
Chang, their foremost statesman, to Japan. 
He arrived on March 19th, 1895, at 
Shimonoseki, the ])lace appointed by th(^ 
Government of Japan, whose j)lenii)o- 
tentiaries were Count ltd (now Prince) 
and the late Count Mutsu. It looked a^ 
if the victors were about to impose harsh 
terms, when an incident occurred that 
greatly modified their attitude and turned 
out much to China’s advantage. On 
March 24th, as the Viceroy Li was re- 
turning, borne in his palanquin, from d 
conference with the Ja])anese plenijX)- 
tcntiarics, a half-crazy fanatic named 
Koyama fired a pistol at him, almost point • 
blank, the bullet entering tlie 
left cheek near the nose. The 
aes or vvound w'as, fortunately, slighi 
and soon healed ; but the fe(‘l- 
iiigs of sympathy ‘‘ r the aged statesman, 
who had so far o\^. )me his proud natun/ 
as to sue for pedee, n aroused amongsi 
the Japanese, iiorn the Eiiip^/ar dawn 
wards, and the nation’s sense of shame 
at the outrag(‘, caused every consideration 
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THE INFANCY OF THE JAPANESE ARMY: FRENCH-DRILLED TROOPS MARCHING IN 1S70 

Drawn by a Japanese artist 


to be shown to the envoy, on whom kind 
attentions were showered, and resulted 
in the granting of an armistice and the 
facilitation of the negotiations. 

The treaty of peace was signed at 
Shimonoseki on April 17th, 1895. By 
its terms, China and Japan recognised 
the independence of Korea — a solemn 
farce that has been repeatedly performed, 
leaving that country on each occasion 
less “ independent than before. China 
agreed to pay, and did pay, an indemnity 
of thirty millions sterling, and ceded to 
japan the rich irland of Formosa, or 
Tai-wan, the strategically important Pes- 
cadores (or Hokoto) Group, lying between 
China and Formosa, and — most important 
of all — the Liao-tung Peninsula, in which 
Port Arthur is situated. 

This last cession caused grave mis- 
givings to several Powers, more esj^ecially 
to Russia, who had long ago marked 
down Port Arthur to be hers at no distant 
date. France naturally shared the feelings 
of her “ dear friend and ally ” — at that 
time the most touching affection united 
the French to their Russian allies and 
debtors. They cherished the alliance, 
and well they might ; it had cost them 
£300,000,000 sterling, the amount of 
French capital lent to Russia, or invested 
in Russian undertakings, at the time in 
. . question. The great Trans- 

r/X**'** Siberian Railway was being 

n ^ constructed with part of that 

money, and the French were 
naturally much concerned as to the fate of 
Port Arthur, and of Manchuria in general. 
The Powers consulted one another as to 
what should be done ; Russia and France 
soon decided that Japan must not be 
allowed to remain in possession of Port 
Arthur, nor of any territory on the main- 
land. Germany, with startling sudden- 


ness, threw away the exceptional in- 
fluence she enjoyed in Japan, with the 
commercial advantage it gav'c her, and 
earned the undying ill-will of the Japanese 
l^eople by joining Russia and France 
in a sort of unholy alliance to coerce 
Japan, an alliance indirectly active 
against British prestige and interests 
in the Far East, as events 
A Britain had hevn in- 

' vited to join Russia, France and 
(lermany m their action, but 
declined. The three Powers “advised" 
Japan to relinquish her claim to any 
Chinese territory on the mainland, “ in 
the interests of the permanent peace of 
the Far East " ! Their rank hypocrisy 
seems almost incredible wlien one thinks 
of subsequent events — the German seizure 
of Kiao-chau, the ])arofac€id Russian 
“ leasing " from China of Port Arthur, the 
so-called Boxer outbreak provoked by the 
German “grab," the terrible war of 1904-5, 
due entirely to the Russian one. Japan had 
to yield. She could not think, at that time, 
of facing, alone, a coalition of the three 
greatest: military powers of the wT)rld — 
for so they then api)eared to l)e ; Russia 
was not yet found out — and no help could 
he expected from Britain, to whom 
Russia, even without ])arliiers, was, in 
those days, a paralysing “ bogey." 

The cause of the German Em|jeror\s 
unexpected action in joining Russia and 
France was, ])robably, fourfold. Firstly, 
his anxiety to oblige his huge neighboiii , 
Russia ; next, his ardent desire to secure 
the goodwill of France ; thirdly, the wish 
to inaugurate a strong German policy in 
the Far East, and lastly, perhaps prin- 
cipally, his idee jlxe, “the Yellow Peril," 
then germinating in his active brain. The 
origin of the germ has been attributed, 
by some who claimed to be ])ehind the 
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scenes, to the audience to which the 
Kaiser summoned, immediately the Japan- 
ese terms of peace became known, his 
Excellency Dr. Max von Brandt, for many 
years Germany’s diplomatic representative 
at Far Eastern courts. The Japanese 
^ courteously thanked their 

eriBAn friends ” for their 

mperor an “ disinterested’' 

Yellow Peril , . j ^ i 

advice, and — at a word 

Irom their Emjx^ror — accepted the situa- 
tion, relinquishing their claim to the 
Taaotung Peninsula and receiving, as 
compensation, three millions sterling 
more, added to the indemnity already 
agreed upon. They bowed to the 

inevitable with a deep 

sigh, and then ehmehed 
their teeth and grimly 
l)t‘gan those silent pre- 
})arations that lasted 
nine years and led the 
Sunrise Flag once more 
to the topmost tort of 
Port Arthur, where it 
i^ow flies, this time 
defying any coalition 
to haul it down. 

The two great tasks 
to which Japan applied 
her energies directly 
after tlie conclusion 
of the treaty of })ea(:e 
with China were-— apart 
from the strengthening 
to an enormous degree 
of her Navy and her 
Army — tlie pacification | 
and civilising of her memorial to thi 
splendid, but turbu- imperial Semmer. 
Itmt, new dependency, the place where the 
the island of Formosk, 
and the settlement of the confused 
affairs of Korea. 

In the first task she has succeeded 
admiral 'ly, after some initial mistakes, 
soon rectihed. In 1005, the item “ sub- 
sidy from the ImjKTial Government “ 
disappeared, for the first time, from the 
Terrible Estimates of the island’s 
Events financial position ; the .same 
nt Seoul ('heering omission took place 
in iQo() — the colony has be- 
come seli-su|)jK)rting within ten years. In 
Korea the Japanese were less successful. 
The Anti- J apanese Party in that country 
had gained strength after the war and 
influenced the Court and official circles, 
deriving its chief support from Oue'en 
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Min, a woman of great determination and 
cunning. A plot was formed by certain 
Japanese adventurers and their Korean 
accomplices to “ remove “ the obnoxious 
Queen, who had acquired complete mastery 
over the weak, vacillating King. 

It has been alleged that the Japanese 
Minister at Seoul instigated the conspiracy, 
but an official investigation failed to dis- 
cover proofs of his complicity. Whether 
officially encouraged or not, the conspi- 
rators, on October 8th, 1895, broke into 
the royal apartments and murdered the 
queen wdth a barbarity that is recalled by 
a more recent foul tragedy at Belgrade. 
The miscreants hoped that, freed from the 
' influence of his consort , 
the King w'ould become 
more amenable to 
J apanese advice. On 
the contrary, fearing he 
might be the next 
victim, his agitated 
IMajesty sought sanc- 
tuary at the Russian 
Legation, where he 
held his fugitive Court 
from February, 1896, 
to February, 1897. 

This, naturally, gave 
Russia preponderating 
influence in his king- 
dom, and she made full 
use of her advantage, to 
the detriment of J apan, 
who found herself worse 
off in Korea than before 
the war. The strained 
JUEEN OF KOREA situation, a conflict of 
use erected to mark mtrigues between the 


MEMORIAL TO THE QUEEN OF KOREA 

An Imperial Snmmer>house erected to mark intrigues between the 
the place where the body of the murdered Russian and [apaiiese 
Queen was burned by the Japanese in 1895 . j I . 


the confused 


Japanese ae... J^^gatioilS, CCUld UOt 

last, and, after much diplomatic parleying, 
the two Powers entered into agreements, 
in May, 1896, at Seoul, and in July of the 
same year at St. Petersburg, by which they 

^ undertook to respect the 

Farce of 

Korean iL _ __ 1 i _ 


Independence 


that has so often been the 


Terrible 
Events 
at Seoul 


object of similar declarations, 
and fixed the number of troops each of 
them might maintain in Korea, for the 
protection of its subjects there, at 1,000 
men. Japan must have signed this 
compact with a wry face, for it still 
left her with Russia for a competitor in 
Korea instead of China — as before the 
w^ar — and she could hardly hope to 
profit by the change. . 




END OF THE CHINA-JAPAN WAR; SURRENDER OF CHINESE GENERAL AND STAFF AFTER THE FALL OF WEI-HAI-WEI 
The dauntless soldiers of Japan had “ crumpled up the armies of China like paper.” Her sailors, who crushed the Chinese fleet at Yalu River, ” picked up the pieces of the de- 
feated squadron ” at Wei-hai-wei on February 2, 1895. With the fall of Wei-hai-wei and the surrender of the Northern Fleet, China's rulers understood that they must sue for peace. 




GENERAL KUROKI, COMMANDER OF JAPANESE FIRST ARMY IN THE WAR WITH RUSSIA 
was Coant Koroki’s First Army which gSLined the first great land ▼ktery at Kiii>Ueii-cheng: and played an 
important part in the last grreal defeat of the Russian Army at Mukden, after a week of fighting, day and night 
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T he year after the conclusion of peace 
with China, 1896, is memorable for the 
occurrence of a stii]xmdous natural catas- 
trophe — the tidal wave, of seismic origin, 
that swept over the north-eastern coast 
of the main island, with the dire results 
described on an earlier page. I'his awful 
visitation was borne by the jieople with 
their usual patient fortitude and helpful- 
ness : it is in straits like these that the 
best cjualities of the Japanese are seen. 

Besides, this was a j)eriod wlien the 
hearts of the Japanese were glad, for 
the nation had gained, two years ago, 
a ])eaceful victory, as im}K)rtant as any 
of the triumjdis of their arms against the 
Chinese. In 1894, Britain had (onsented 
to a revision of her treaty with Japan, 
abrogating the obnoxious Extra-Terri- 
toriality Clause ; in other words, placiiu' 
her subjects in Japan under Japane>e 
jurisdiction, l)eing thus the first (ireat 
Power to treat Ja})an on 

Fir.t Power 

to Treat JapaA Japanese have long 

as Equa memories for injury, real or 
imaginary ; it is to be hoped that good 
deeds live as long in their minds ; if so, 
they will ever remember with gratitude 
Britain’s action as the first great nation to 
treat them as equals. The other nations 
soon followed suit, more or less willingly, 
and thus was removed a constant cause 
of irritation that had exasjx>rated the 
Japanese for many years. Every tailurc 
of their diplomacy to secure the revision 
of the treaties had caused an outburst of 
popular indignation ; Count Okuma, now 
(1907) the much respected Leader of the 
Opposition in Parliament, was, in 1888, 
when Minister of Foreign Affairs, danger- 
ously wounded by a fanatical critic of his 
policy for securing revision, who threw 
a bomb at his carriage, causing such 
injuries that the Count had to suffer the 
amputation of a leg. The revised treaties 
were not to come into operation for 
some time (August, 1899, was the date 
when they came into force), and it was 


}>rovided that the moment foreigners 
became subject to Jajxinese law and 
JajKinese tribunals the whole country 
would 1 h' thrown open to them for travel, 
residence, and trade. In 1897, another 
diplomatic success became apparent, Japan 
. ha\ang obtained from foreign 
*^^K**^*^ countries consent to a revi- 
^ sion, in a sense highly favour- 
ouA ry Ja})an’s Proiectionisl 

lendtju'ies, oi the A’cry loir Customs 
Tariff that had been im})osed on her, 
virtually at the point of the bayonet, 
by the early treaties. 

Tlu' same year, 1897, intro- 

duction of the gold standard by Count 
(now Marquis) Matsukata, then Minister oi 
Finance. This bold innovation, introduced 
with great skill, has completely fulfilled its 
Cliief object, by enabling Ja})an to borrow, 
at reasonable rates, in London and otlu'i 
gold-using money markets. The nation- 
alisation of the railways, decided on in 
iqob has probal)]y the same aim, |)i‘o- 
viding tile State with a very valuabh' 
a.sset that can lie used as security foi 
loans to be contracted abroad. The 
successful carrying out of such an im- 
portant financial operation as the intro- 
duction of the gold standard is another 
feather in tlie ca|) of a Treasury that 
succeeded in restoring the national finance'- 
at a time when the. paper-money was at 
an alarming di.scount (as much as bo per 
cent, in 1881), and that instituted the 
Government tobacco mono})oly in spiti* 
of the great difficulties to be overcome. 

The year i8c)7 is one to be remem- 
bered with gratification by the Japanese' 
peojde. for it marks a notable 
The Gold in the gradual extension 

StAAdard liberties ; the Press 

lAtroduce ware amended in a liberal 

sense, and the right of public meeting 
(under certain, not very drastic, restric- 
tions) was by law estal dished. In the 
following year, 1898, a Revised Civil 
Code was promulgated ; every revision 
of the laws tended to improve the legal 
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First Party 
Cabinet 


status of the Japanese woman, just as 
every year brought, and still brings, 
increased facilities for her education, 
from the infant school and the kinder- 
garten up to the University for Women 
()j)ened in Tokio in 1901. From July to 
October, 1898, the first Party Cabinet, 
so far tlu* only one to which that descrip- 
tion projierly applies, was in 
apan t office, under Count Okuma as 
Premier and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. I'he experiment was 
not ])rilliantly successful, and it made 
way for a Cai)inet of tlie usual “ op|X)r- 
tunist” ty}7c more congenial to Japanese 
( onditions, a “ Cabinet of Affairs,” with 
Field-Marshal Marquis (now Prince) 
Yamagata at its head. In August, 1899, 
the revised treaties came smoothly 
into operation and Japan was entirely 
opened to 111 comers, 'flie new tariff also 
became operative in this year. In May, 
1900, the Crown Prince married the 
Princess Sada-ko (born in 1884), fourth 
daughter of the late Prince Kujo. Their 
ha])])y union has been blessed with three 
sons. The rights of the people were 
further enlarged in the same y(‘ar by an 
extension of the Parliamentary Franch se, 
hitherto very limited. 

But the event of 1900 that ioorns 
largest in history is the fanatical out- 
break of the so-called Boxers in Northern 
China, rabid patriots, lashed into fury 
by the game of ” grab ” that was being 
carried on by European Powers at the 
expense of helpless, decrejiit China, as 
she was before her awakening. The 
salient feature of the brief, and not very 
glorious, campaign of the eight Powers, 
w'ho despatched trooj)s to suppress the 
rising, was the part taken in it by the 
admirably-equij)j)ed Ja})anese force, under 
Major-General Fukushima (of ” Siberian 
Ride ” fame). The absolute efficiency of the 
Jaj)anese contingent, their gallantry in 
action, and, above a l, the r excellent con- 
duct, together with the ser- 
vices rendered by the handful 
of Japanese soldiers sailors 
and civilians who, under the 
ible leadership of Colonel Shiba (at present, 
[907, Military Attache to the Japanese 
Embassy in London) did more for the 
defence of the besieged Legations in 
Peking tlian any other body — these facts, 
a'hen known in Europe, had a strong 
influence in bringing about an event that 
was to astound the world And well it 
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might for there has never been a compact 
that has exercised, in so short a time, such 
an important influence on the course of 
history as the Anglo- J apanese Agreement, 
concluded in January, 1902. Its aim 
was to ensure co-operation between the 
two Powers in protection of their identical 
interest in the preservation of peace in 
the Far East, and in case of war in that 
part of the world between one of them 
and one other nation, to limit the con- 
flict to the two combatants 

This provision was, of course, directed 
towards the ])robability of Russia being 
joined by France, her ally, in the 
event of hostilities in the Far East. It 
simply amounted to this : Russia was 
informed, by the existence of this 
Agreement, that if she attacked either 
Jajian or Britain single-handed, she 
would be met and opjiosed single- 
handed, but the appearance of an ally by 
her side would immediately, and auto- 
matically, unite the forces of Britain and 
Japan against her and her partner. 

The Agreement also recognised the 
indeiiendence of China and — once more — 
Korea. That Britain, depart- 
ing from her traditional policy 

^ - of ” splendid isolation,” 

Towards Japan t 1 1 * x 1 

should enter into such an 


Europe’s New 
Attitude 


agreement, and with an Asiatic “ heathen ” 
nation, is conclusive proof ot two facts — 
the emergency of the moment, and the 
great change that had conie over popular 
feeling in the British Empire towards 
Japan. The emergency was indeed press- 
ing ; the rapid construction of the great 
Trans-Siberian Railway, the large fleet 
Russia was keeping in the Pacific, and 
constantly reinforcing, her possession of 
Port Arthur (against which the half-hearted 
British occupation of Wei-hai-wei, after 
its evacuation by the Japanese, was but a 
futile set-off), the Muscovite preponder- 
ance in Korea, but especially Russia's 
military occupation of Manchuria, placed 
at her mercy by Li Hung Chang — all these 
factors gave colour to Russia’s boast that 
she was now mistress of the Far East. 
And the Russians in that part of the 
world, from Admiral Alexeieff, the 
” Viceroy of the Far East,” downwards, 
behaved as if it belonged to them. As to 
popular feeling in Britain, the triumph of 
Japan over China had produced a deep 
impression ; besides, the public mind was 
immeasurably better informed on J apanese 
matters than eight years before, and 
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took a warm interest in them. Numerous 
books had made Japan widely known; 
the japan Society of London had un- 
doubtedly done much, by its meetings 
and its ])ublications, to disseminate trust- 
worthy information on all sorts of Japanese 
subjects, and the ]:)resent writer probably 
hel})ed towards creating a sympathetic 
feeling throughout the British Isles by his 
lectures, deli veered before peojdc of all 
classes, during ten winters, from Chelten- 
ham to Cork, from Dundee to Dover. At 
any rate, the Agreement was hailed with 
enthusiasm in Japan, and in Britain too. 

The Agreement was designed to keep 
the ])eace in the Far East ; it had exactly 
the opposite effect, and led, indirectly, to 
a terrible war. This is to be attributed 
solely to a miscalculation on the part of 
its framers — ])robably only on the British 
side, the Japanese were better informed — 
as to the effect it would have on Russia. 
No one in Britain could believe that the 
war party in l^ussia would be so reckless, 
01 the Tsar so weak as to let liimself l)c 
carri(‘d away l)y their rash boldness. 
But “whom the gods would destroy, they 
first deprive of reason.” It was not other- 


wise with Russia, who, throughout the 
long and tedious negotiations with Japan, 
in 1903, on the subject of Korea and 
of Manchuria, blindly went towards her 
disastrous fate by goading the Japanese 
into cold, silent exasperat on by studied 
indifference, contemptuous delays, and 
promises made only to be broken. This 
was the attitude in St. Petersburg ; in the 
Far East, Russia continued to play a huge 
game of bluff. At last Japan’s patience 
was exhausted. Knowing Russia’s weak- 
ness and her own strength, doubled by the 
agreement with Britain, which ensured 
a well-kept ring for the great fight, and 
made financial support from the London 
money-market more than probable, she 
broke off diplomatic relations on February 
bth, 1904, and, at midnight on February 
8th, a division of her fleet suddenly 
attacked the unsuspecting Russians at 
Port Arthin*, and torpedoed two battle- 
ships — Retvisan and Tsarevich — and the 
cruiser Pallada. The next day the J apanese 
returned to the attack and damaged 
another battlcshij) (Poltava) and three 
cruisers (Diana, Askold, Novik). On the 
same day, another Japanese squadron, 
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which had covered the landing the day 
before at Chemulpo, in Korea, of the 
vanguard of the Japanese Armw sank, at 
that port, the Russian cruiser Varyag and 
the gunboat Koreietz. Jajian iormally 
declared war on February lo. 

Thus l)egan the Titanic struggle that 
was to revolutionise the conditions of Asia, 
to upset the balance of power in Europe, 
to cause a new “ setting to jKirtners ” 


anu)ng^l the nations, and, most important 
of all, to give to Russian absolutism, that 
sur\d\'al from the Dark Ages, a blow from 
which it cannot recover. The limits of this 
History will not allow of a detailed descrip- 
tion of this gigantic war, so full of moving 
incidents, nor even of a connected narrati\’e. 
A short Diary oi the War must sufhccc 
iH'ginning witii its declaration on February 
lo. down to the fall of Port Arthur. 


DIARY OF THE WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND JAPAN 


1904 

iO:BRUAHV 

II Russkih ill-luck Ingiiis. Minc-hiyiiig ship 
Yenisei sunk by a nunc (probably one 
of iicr own) at I alien wan. 

Russia’s great naval constructor, .\tltniral 
Makarotl, appointed to command llu' llei't 
at Port Arthur, su])erseding .Vtlmiral Stark. 
Cxoneral Kuropatkin, Minister oi War, 
appointed C'omniander-in-C liiet of the troops 
in Manchuria. 

14 Russian cruiser Boyarin torpi*doed at 
Port Arthur by japaue.se destroyers. 

21 'I'he \ iceroy, Admiral .Mi'xeiell, removes 
his headcjuarters iroin I’ort .\rthur to Muk- 
den. 

23 First jajianese attempt to block Port 
Arthur harbour. Ihisuccesslul. 

25 Russian destroyi.T Vnushitelni sunk in 

I'igeon Ba\'. 

March 

6 Vladivostock forts bombarded by japaiiesc 
ships. A Russian destroyer sunk by Ja[)au- 
ese torpedo-l)oats. 

17 Russian destroyer Skori blown up by 

a mine. 

27 Second attempt to block Port Arthur. 
Also unsuccessful, in spite of heroic bravery 
of Japan’s sailors. 

28 Japanese defeat C‘os.sacks at ('heng-jii, 

in Korea. A small affair, but the lirsl 

tight on land. General (now Caiunt) Kuroki 
commences his advance, uith the b'irst 
Army (kirps of 45,c>tK) men, on \N’i-ju, at the 
mouth of the Yalu (Korea). 

Ai’RIL 

7 Russians fall back belore Kumki, who 

occupies Wi-ju. 

13 Russian battle.ship Petropavlovsk .strikes 

a Japanese mine (liaving been lured 
on to a mine-lield by Admiral J'l g.»'s 
tactics) and sinks ; Admiral Makaroff, 
the battle-painter X'erestcluigiu, and all 
on board drowned except eighty. 'J'he 

Grand Duke Cyril amongst the survivors. 

25 Russian Yladivostock squadron crui.ses, 

sinks small Japanest* riiercharit-steanier 
and the transport Kin-sliu Maru, the 
latter with troeps on board, u ho refu.se to 
surrender and continue to lire until covered 
by the waves. The officers commit hara- 
kiri. 


I O' H 
May 

1 Kuroki loici-.s the passagi* of the Yalu 
Rivir. complete rout ol the Russian^. 
Japanese artillery spU'udidly handled. Japan 
esc- inlantiy storm Kiu-lic'n-clu'ng. )aj>anes( 
take 2(> guns, bury 1.303 Russian dVad, and 
lake C)i3 pnsom-is. Japanese loss: 3 ; <S 
killed, 7S3 wounded. 

3 Admiral 1 ' g > se.ils u[) Port Arthui , .i- 
tar as large cratt .ire concerned, by sinking 
eight merchant steamers (purchascxl fof lie 
jmrpose) ill the narrow moutli ot the 
Iku boiir. 

5 Second Japaneses .\iiny ('orjis, nndei 
(a'lieral (now Count) Oku, lamls at Yen lao 
on east coast ot Liac:)-tung Peninsula.. 
Landing covcMc-d by tlu' lleet undc-i Admiiai 
(now Count) f' g", whose hcadcpiarteis. 
earetully kejd secrc't, are at the llall 
Islands, on the we>t coast of Korea. 

12 Oku’s troops occupy various point-* ou 
the Pc-ninsula and cut the railway. A 
Japanese torpedo-hoat destroyed by Russian 
mine-. 

13 .\ )ai)anesc‘ d('sj>atch-hoat meets with ih« 
same late. On this uiducky day lot tla 
Japanese iXavy it Icxst, further, the .sj)luji(htl 
cruiser Yosluiio, with 235 ollicers am) 
crew. She was rammed by her comrade 
the criiiscT Kasuga, m a dc'ii.se log oil 
Port Arthur. Wor.se still, tlie battle-ships 
Jlatsus- and Yashima .struck Russian 
niiiu-s and sank, the- former with 61 oltuejs 
and 37^ crew ; from the latter all hands 
were; saved. This happe-ned ten iniU-s 
south-east ot I*oit Arthur. The loss o) the 
Hatsus'- was kept secret lor some time, 
that ot the- Yashima until the- wai was 
over. TTie Russians also lost a ship at llu'- 
time-, the- cruiser Bogatyr, which ran 
ashoia- in a fog iic-ai \ ladivostock, and 
became a total wreck. 

2/ Oku cajitures Kin-chau and carries the 
strong Russian ])osition at Nan-shan at 
the ninth succc-ssive assault. He- takes 
68 guns and 10 machine guns, losing 7 
killed and 3,456 woundc‘cl. 

2y Oku takes Dalny (Tai-reii), to be u.s(;d 
as a sea base. General Baron (now Couiii ) 
Nogi commences the investment of Port 
Arthur, defended by General Sto- sscl. 
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T(/)4 

J UNE 

14 Oku, having inarched northward to meet 

<S: General Stacki‘lberg, who was cndcavour- 

1 5 ing to relieve f’ort Arthur, defeats 
Inni at 'J'elissu. Japanese Imry 1,854 
Itiissian dead, and take 16 guns and 3of) 
prisoners. Japanese loss: 217 killed, 946 
wounded. 

.• ^ Field -marshal Martpiis (now 1 Vince) Oyama 
a])pointed ('omrnander-in-('hief of the three 
army eor})s (Kuroki's, Oku’s, and General 
('ount, now Manjuis, Nodzu’s), which wen* 
now in touch along a front of from 150 to 
180 mil(‘s. 'J'lie late J Jeut-Gem-ral Kodama 
was appointed Chief of Oyaina’s Staff. 

Kmoki captures the 'J“a-ling and Mo- 
lien -ling 1 ’asses. 

luLY 

i After a few days of truce* causeel l)y the 
torre'iitial rahis, the* Russians attempt to 
retake tlie Mo-tien-ling I’ass and fail. 

o Nodz'i has thn'e days continuous fighting 
and drives the enemy hack, lie occu])ies 
ICai-ping. 

»7 Lieut. -CiciK'ral (knint Keller, with two 
Kussian divisions, attenpAs, hut in vain, 
to retake the Mo-tien-ling Pass. 

C)ku occu])ies 'i'a.-shih-chiao, afle'r lighting 
all (lay and far into the night. 

r; Ja])anesc occu))y Niu-chwang, and make it 
an advanced bast*. 

;i Japanese advance all along the line. 

\U(;usT 

jS Major-Cieneral Kontkovsky defeated and 
killed at An-shan chan. )a})an(‘>e take eight 
field guns after stuhhorn lighting. Almost 
at the same time, Kuroki is fighting hard 
against Kuropatkin, w ho tries to overwhelm 
him In'fore the other army corps can come 
to his assistance, hut fails, and loses eigiit 
guns at l lung-sha-ling. 

\fU.nST 30 TO Septemhkr 4 

'I'he six-days battle of Liau-yang. Kuroki, 
Nodzu and Oku defeat Kuropatkin, who, 
howa'ver, makes a s})lendid retreat, ex- 
tricating his army from a very dangerous 
position. Opposing forces : Kussians about 
1 80, 0(40 ; Japanese about 200,000. Russian 
losses about 4,000 killed and 12,000 wounded. 
japane.se casualties : about 1 7,539. 

’^MvrXEMBER 

Torrential rains throughout the greater 
part of the month ma(le operations im- 
possible. 

October 

fo The five-days’ battle of the Sha-lio. 

to The Russians, under Kuropatkin, defeated 

i: ; by Oyama. The Japanese bury 13,333 
Russian corpses, and capture 709 prisoners 
and 45 guns. The total fUissian casualties 
in this great fight arc estimated at about 
60,000, the total Japanese casualties at 
about 15,000. 

The exhausted armies entrench themselves, 
the River Sha-ho dividing them, and remain 
watching each other for the rest of the year. 
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1904 

THE SIEGE OF I’ORT ARTHUR 

July 

2 Capture of the Miao-tsin Fort. 

6 Taking of No. 16 Fort. 

26 Capture of Lang-shan (“ Wolf’s Hill ”) 

to three miles north of the harbour and com- 

28 inanding it. The Japanese lose over 4,000 
killed and wounded in the three days’ 
fighting, but the Russians are driven back 
from the outlying works to the permanent 
defences. 

AlRilLST 

8 'J'akii-shan and Shaku-shan, on the 
eastern front, taken by storm. Batteries 
mounted on these important positions, in- 
cluding heavy guns from the ships, with 
sicamen-gunners to serve thc'iu. 

16 Summons to surrender sent in to General 
Stoessc'l, and promptly and emphatically 
refused, as is cilso an offer of safe-conduct 
for all noii-ccmibatants. A general assault 
is, soon aftcT, delivered, but fails on the 
w'hok', although the forts cast and west 
of Paii-lung-shan are captured. This territde 
assaiCt costs the Ja})anese a heavy 
casualty list. It is estimated that they 
lost 14,()(X) killed and w’oiinded betw'een 
August 19th and 2.4tli. Direct assault 
])roving impracticable, the old-fashioned 
ap])r(4ach by saps, parallels, and mines is 
decided on, and the wliole besieging force 
is set to dig lu'tween thirty and forty miles 
of trc'iiches and tunnels. 

Sebtember 

29 Several forts are captured, including 
Fort Kuropatkin. The position of these 
forts enables the Japanese to damage some 
of the Russian w'arships in harbour by 
indirect lire. 

October 

25 Heavy bombardment by the largest siege 
and naval guns continues ceaselessly for four 
days, doing great damage to the Russian 
guns. 

30 'J'he crests and glacis of Sung-shu-shan, 
Erh-lung-shan, and the northern fort of 
East Ki-kw^an-shan are taken, with anoth(.‘r 
fort near Ki-kwan-shan, in which three 
held guns and two machine guns are taken. 

November 

3 Bombardment of the dock and eastern 
liarhour, causing a great fire and sinking 
some ships. 

26 General attack on the centre of the 
permanent forts. 

30 Capture of 2C\3 -Metre Hill, which com- 
mands the harbour and dockyard. Failure 
of attempt, on same day, to storm Erh-lung- 
shan and Sung-shu-shan forts. 

December 

2 Carnage so great that a six-hours’ truce 
is arranged for dealing with the dead and 
wounded on both sides. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF NEW JAPAN 


3 JapaiK-M' l>niig up heavy ordnance to 

2Ci3-^h tre Hill, and bombard the harbour 
vith ii-inch shells, Intting most of the 
warships repeatedly, judting them out of 
action and partially sul)merging most of 
them, between this date and the gth. 

9 The Sevastopol steams out to the mouth 
of the harbour and is torpedoed by Japam-sv* 
tor]>edo-boats. 

12 Bold raids by Japanese tewpedo-boat 

le- flotillas. One boat disabled ami aban- 

1 4 doned. 

[S Capture, at night, of the nenth fort of 
East Ki-kwan-shan on the easteni ridge, 
with a number of field, qiiick-linng, ami 
machine guns. 

22 Japanese hold all the Ibissian advancc'd 
positions to the* west of the lortress. 

2.5 The ver\' strong Erh-limg-shan fort is 
undermined, the tunnels having to be cut 
through the solid rock, 'hhe fort is hrt'aclu'd 
by dynamite, and carriinl l)y storm, a largi* 
number of guns, incliulmg four hea\y\ 
ones and thirty guns of 37'niiilimetre calibre, 
are takem. 

31 Tile great Sung-shn-shan Fort captured, 
together with seven guns, hy similar means 
to those employed against Erh-lung-shan. 


190.^ 

Jam \K\ 

1 C.eihial Nogi reeei\i'> a letter, of the 
jaavKui" (lav’s date*, from tieneral StcH’Sseh 
acknowledging the uselessness ol further 
resistance, and }>ro})osing a parley. General 
Nogi assents, and sends a stalf-ollicer int(* 
the fortress. 

2 At four p.m., tlu' terms of surrender are 
arranged. The Em]>eror of Japan t(‘K 
graphs hi> avqweciation of the gallant 
delenei , and desires that all the honours oi 
war should be paid to th neral Slot'ssel an 1 
his troo])s. At g.43 }).m. the capitulation 
Is signed, whendyv the fortress, with all 
arm>. aiumunitiou, stores, ships — in short, 
all Government property — are to be haiuh'ci 
over to the Jajiauese, some of the forts 
being immediatelv evacuated and transferred 
as a guarantee;. 

3 Idle Russian ofiic^'rs, naval, military, and 
civil, are allow'ed to retain tlu'ir swords, 
and all those giv'ing their written parole 
are' ]HTmitted to return to Russia. I'ach 
officer being allowed to take one soldier- 
servant witli him. 

7 'hhe evacuation of the lortress is completed 
this (lav. J'lie total iuimiIkm of prisorn'is 
amounts to S7K otlicers and 23,401 men, 
whereof 441 officers, and 22iv oiTUalies 
accoiu]>anying tlK*m. give their parole, riii'' 
total of ]>ri.soners includes more than (>,3011 
na\’al ollicers and seamt'u. 
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PORT ARTHUR DURING OCCUPATION BY THE RUSSIANS. THE OPPOSITE DRAWING SHOWS 


The Jai)anesc behaved with the greatest intermediary of the French Government, 
kindness and consideration to the such articles of private property as were 
prisoners, both at the surrender and found on their bodies by the Japanese, 
afterwards at the admiral )ly-manag(‘d when time would allow of a search, 
cantonments erected for them in Ja])an. (ieneral Count Nogi, the chivalrous con* 
A s])ecial department was instituted for queror of Port Arthur, the fortress that 
the pur])ose of su})] dying their relatives nature and military engineering skill had 
at home with news of tlicir whereabouts combined to make so strong that it was 
and condition, and, for tlie first time in generally regarded as impregnable, lost 
history, efforts were made to hand to the both his sons, one at Nan-shan and the 
famili(‘s of the Russian dead, through the other killed during the siege. His trusted 



THE REMARKABLE SEVEN-MILE FRONT OF THE JAPANESE ARMY, AS IT APPEARED 
This picture and that on the cf^posite page are two parts of the same scene 
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THE SCENE OF THE FIRST TORPEDO ATTACK ON PORT ARTHUR BY THE JAPANESE 


old soldier-servant, his favourite horse» and craft ensued. On the 13th of the same 
his faithful dog were also killed before Port month the Madivostock cruiser squadron 
Arthur. General Nogi held a review of his made a raid outside the Straits of Korea, 
victorious troops at Port Arthur, and thus looted and sank two smalt Japanese 
ended the greatest siege of modern times, sailing shii^s, and sank tlic transport 
one in which the Japanese performed Izumi Maru, after the })eople on board 
miracles of valour and patriotic devotion. those ships had escajx'd in the boats. 

During the siege the Russian cruiser Shortly afterwards, tlie same squadron 
Novik came out, with ten destroyers, torpedoed and sank the transports Hitachi 
on June 14th, 1904, and an inconclu- Maru and Sado Maru, with all on board, 
sive engagement with J apanese torpedo- as they refused to surrender. 



CROSSING THE YALU RIVER, IN KOREA, DURING THE WAR WITH RUSSIA, ON MAY 1, 1904 
This picture and that on the opposite page are two parts of the same scene 
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The I apan esc destroyers and torj:>edo- 
boats were unceasingly active during the 
siege of Port Arthur, harrying such of the 
enemy’s shi})s as ventured to the mouth 
of the harbour or outside. They succeeded' 
in damaging several of them. On August 
lotfi, 1904, the Russian squadron attem}jted 
to esca])e from Port Arthur, where it was 
_ ^ . l)eing subjected to a plung- 

ing fire from the Japanese 
froDi tKc Bottom 1 ii'> T_j'n 

, c heavy guns on \\ oil s Hill. 

Admiral \ itoit was in com- 
mand, and was kilknl in the action, lasting 
from noon till night, whicli ensued when 
Admiral Togo intercejited and dispersed 
the Russians. Five l)attleshi|)s, one 
cruist‘r, and tliree destroyers managed to 
regain the harbour, only to be sunk in its 
muddy waters, later on, by the Jajianese 
fins d'hey were ultimately raised, with 
great skill, by the Japanese, and most of 
them, under new names, now form part 
of the Japanese Navy. The ships which 
did not return into the harbour mostly 
esca])ed to neutral ports, where they were 
disarmed and interned until the close of 
the war. 

On August 14th, 1904, an attempt, by 
the Vladivostock squadron, to sail south, 
was frustrated by Admiral Kamimura, 
who sank the celebrated Russian cruiser 
Rurik, from which the Japanese rescued 
600 drowning Russians, as they said, “ in 
return for the cruel loss of Jajianese lives 
when the Novik sank the transj^ort Hitachi 
Maru.” Truly, a nolile revenge ! On 
Se}d ember i8th, 1904, the Japanese 
armoured gunboat Hei-yen foundered off 
Pigeon Bay, througli striking a mine, 300 
men going down in her. The cruiser 
Sai-yen also struck a mine on November 
13th, and sank, with her ('ommander and 
3() men, 191 officers and men lieing saved 
by the boats of otljer ships. 

All the other work done by the Japanese 
Navy, heroic though it was, ])ales beside 
its greatest achievement, the Trafalgar of 
_ _ . modern times, the glorious 

f M ^ victory won by the |a]\anese 

01 Modern Admiral Count Togo, 

over the fleet of Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky, which had been seven 
months on its weary voyage from the Baltic 
to the Straits of Tsu-shima, there to be 
practically annihilated, as a fleet, on May 
27th, 1905. Never was the progress of a 
fleet watched with greater interest all over 
the world, and, although it had become 
known that such a ridiculous Armada-r-a 
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medley of • good sliips and l>ad, fast ones 
and .slow, manned, for the most part, by 
landsmen in sailors’ rig — had never yet 
put to .sea, the crowning victory of the 
J apanesc Navy came as a surpri.se to many. 

With consummate strategy, Togo fixed 
upon the exact spot where he would 
like to meet the enemy in Japanese waters. 
He pounced upon them, just there, like a 
Japanese hawk, and the superior gunnery 
and seamanship of the Japane.se, the 
greater .speed of their ships, the homo- 
geneous nature of their squadron, and the 
terrible, stupefying effects of the high 
explosives with which their great shells 
were charged, made the Russian Admiral’s 
fight a hopele.ss one. But even without 
the advantages just enumerated, the 
Japanese would have gained the victory, 
liecau.se they meant to, and they knew 
how. 

In these few words are summed up the 
two greatest lessons to be derived from the 
Ru.sso- J ajmnese War : that victory is only 
for those who are determined to sacrifice 
their lives, if need be, to gain it, provided 
they unite with their indomitable spirit 
'Tk v A ffiorough technical knowledge 
of ^ wliich comes only 

Lrth ’Se» from lonR and careful, intelli- 
gent training. 1 he voyage of 
the Baltic Fleet to meet its doom at Tsu- 
shima was, when the difficulties, arising from 
its com])()sition are taken into considera- 
tion, really a wonderful feat of seaman- 
ship ; what Admiral Rozhdestvensky must 
have .suffered from continual anxiety during 
tho.se long months may be better imagined 
than described. The hyper-nervous con- 
dition of his officers was well illustrated 
by the tragedy of the North .Sea, when, 
on the night of October 21st, 1904, his 
fleet fired at random on Tie Hull trawlers, 
})eacefiTly pursuing their avocation on 
the Dogger Bank. The steam-trawler 
Crane was sunk, being mistaken, so it was 
alleged, for a J apanese torpedo-boat ; 
other craft were damaged, two men were 
killed and several serioasly wounded, 
including some Russians, for, in their 
frenzied panic, the Russian gunners kept 
up a heavy fire on their own ships, wound- 
ing the chaplain of their cruiser Aurora 
.so severely that he died at Tangier, when 
the squadron called there. 

This outrageous occurrence caused burn- 
ing indignation in Great Britain, and the 
Government found itself compeiled to ask 
Russia for redress in such a severe tone 
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that the Japanese feared, for a moment, 
that the glory of their ultimate triumph 
might be diminished by a British partici- 
pation in the overtfirovv of Russia. Tlnar 
fears were groundless ; Britain soon mode- 
rated Iier tone, took part in a solemnly 
farcical Commission of Inquiry held in 
Paris, and acce])ted an ind(‘mnity. On 
'Tc r r January iith and 12th, 1905, 

f General Mi'-hcheiiko’s Cossack 

. and other cavalry raided down 

to Old Aui-chwang, destroy- 
ing a quantity of Japanese stores, Vmt 
tliis effort, about tlie only instance of 
dash on the ]:)art of the Russian horse- 
mc'U — the Cossacks entirely lost their 
ancient rejnitation in this cam])aign — 
had po effect whatever on the course 
of th(‘ war, and was far sur|)assed in 
boldness l)y the raid of a small body of 
Ja])aiiese cavalry, who penetrated a long 
way l)ehind the i^Iussian lines. 

iM'om January 25th to 29th a battle 
raged at Hei-kau-tai, where the Russians, 
under Ciripenberg, attacked the left wing 
of th(? Jajoancse operating in Manclmria, 
but were repulsed. On Fc1:)ruary 23rd 
hostilities Vv^cre resumed at the otlier end 
of the line, where the Japanese right was 
beginning its movement against Mukden, 
which led to the orcuj)ation of that city 
by the Japanese, after a loattle that ranks 
as ])robably the greatest in history, 
lasting a week of hgliting by day and 
night, culminating in the entry of the 
Ja])anese into the capital of Manchuria on 
January loth. In the battle of Mukden 
750,000 men were engaged (about 350,000 
Russians and about 400,000 J apanese). The 
Russians lost about 28,500 killed, between 
()o,()()0 and 100,000 wounded, and ()6 out of 
Kuro])atkin’s 1,500 guns. The Jajmnese 
took about 45,000 prisoners in this stupen- 
dous fight, their victory costing them a loss 
o f TIC arl y 50, 000 de ad and won nded . These 
figures must be ]:)ondered over before their 
full significance can be thoroughly grasped. 

750,000 Men operations in 

in Battle Manchuria were of minor mi- 
lt portancc. General Linevitch, 

who replaced, on March 17th, 
Kuropatkin as Commaiider-in-Chief, had 
no op|)ortunity of retrieving his country’s 
lost fortunes in the Far Fast, for 
Togo’s victory had set the seal on 
Japan’s triumph. Russia understood it. 
Weary and bleeding from many wounds, 
robbed, right and left, by those whose 
honesty should have been unimpeachable, 
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and with rcv'olution simmering at home, 
she was willing to listen to President 
Roosevelt’s invitation to negotiate, ex- 
tended to her and to Japan. 

(Jn August 9th, 1905, nine days after 
the surrender of the Russian forces in 
the Island of Saghalin, the Peace Con- 
ference opened at Portsmouth, Xew 
Hamj sh’re, U.S.A. From that day till 
August 2bth the pleuijiotentiaries of the 
two empires discussed, without any 
a])])arent chance of agreement, and it 
seemed as if the w’ar would have to re- 
commence when, on August 2bth, Mr. 
(now Count) de Witte finally declared that 
I^ussia ndused to jiay nny war indemnity 
w'hat soever. To the world’s amazement, 
on August 29th com])lete agreement 
between the late belligerents was rendered 
possible by the announcemcni, by Baron 
(now Count) Komura, that Japan w^aiv'ed 
her demand for an indemnity, and accepted 
the southern half of Saghalin, up to the 
tiftieth degree of north latitude, in lieu 
of the wliole island she had at first claimed. 

The conditions of the peace were set 
forth in a long agreement, of which, in 
view of its historic interest, w^e give tlie 
chief provisions : 

There shall henceforth be peace and amitv 
hctw'ecn their Majesties the Ein])eror of Japan 
and the Emperor of All the Russias and l)etvveeii 
their respective States and subjects." 

'rile Imperiab Russian Government, acknow- 
letl^ing that Japan possesses in Korea paramount 
])olitical, military, and economical interests, 
engages neither to obstruct nor interfere w ith the 
measures of guidance, protection, and control 
which the Imperial Government of Japan may 
find it necessary to take in Korea. It is under- 
stood , that Russian subjects in Korea shall lie 
treated exactly in the same manner as the 
subjects or citizens of other foreign Powvrs — 
that is to say, on the footing of the most favoured 
nation. The two High Contracting Parlies will 
abstain on the Russo-Korcan frontier from 
taking any military measures wdiicli Tna\' 
menace the security of Russian or Konan 
territory. 

Japan and Russia mutually engage to evac- 
uate simultaneously Manchuria, except the 
territory affected by the lease of the Liau-tung 
Peninsula ; and to restore to the exclusivi* 
administration of China all portions of IMaii- 
chiiria now under the control of the Japanese or 
Russian troops wath the exception of the territorv 
above mentioned. Russia declares she has not 
in Manchuria any territorial advantages or pre- 
ferential or exclusive concessions in impairment 
of CIiinc.se sovereignty or inconsistent with the 
principle of equal opportunity. 

Japan and Russia reciprocally engage not to 
obstruct any general measures common to all 
countries wdiich China may take for the develop- 
ment of the commerce and industry of Man- 
churia. 




THE JAPANESE, UNDER GENERAL OKU, CAPTURING THE WALLED TOWN OP KINCHAU 
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Russia transfiTs and assif^ns to ]a])an, with 
the consent of (diina, the lease of Port Arthur, 
'j'a-lien, and adjacent territory and territorial 
waters and all rights, privilef^(*s, and concessions 
connected with or forininji^ j)art of such lease, 
and she also transfers and assij^ns to Japan all 
public works and [)ro])ei-ti(‘s in the territory 
affected by the above-ne ntioiu'd lease. Japan 
undertakes that the ])roprietarv rights of Russian 
subjects in tlie territory above referred to shall 
be perfectly res{)ected. 

Russia engages to transfer and assign to 
Japan, willunit cQtn|)ensation and with the 
consent ol the C hinese (iovernnu nt, the railway 
between Chang-chun ( Kwang-clif'ng-tszc) and 
Port Arthur and all its branch(*s, together with 
all rights, ])rivileg(‘s, and ])roperties a])]x‘rtaining 
thereto in that region, as well as all coal-mines in 
the said region belonging to or worked for the 
benefit (d tlie railway. The two High C'ontract- 
ing Parti(‘s mutually engage; to obtain the 
consent of C'hina mentioned in the ioregoing 
stijailation. 

Jajian and Russia engage to ex})loit tludr 
resp(‘ctiv(' railways in IManchuria exclusiv(‘ly for 
commercial and industrial ])ur]K)ses, and in 
nowise' for strategic purposes. It is unelerstooel 
that this restriction does not apply to the* 
railwaiy in the territory allecteel by the lease of 
the' IdauTung Peai insula. 

Japan and l^ussia, wath n view to j^romote and 
facilitate intercourse and trafhe, will, as soon as 
possible, conclude a .separate conve-ntion for the 
regulation of tlie'ir connecting railway services in 
Manchuria. 

Russia cc'eles to Japan in ])erpe‘tuity and full 
sovere'ignty the soutlu'rn jiortion of the Island 
of Saghalin and all islands aeljacent the'reto 
and jniblic works anel jirojie’ities thereon. Tlie 
50th degree of north latitude is adopted as 
the northern boundary of the* ce<led t('rritory. 
Japan and Russia mutually agri'c* not to con- 
struct in their resjiective |K)ss('ssions on the 
Island of Saghalin or the adjacent islands any 
fortifications or other similar military works, 
'i'lu'y also n'sjiectively engage not to take any 
military measures which may inpiede the free* 
navigation of the Straits of ]>a Perouse and 
d'artary. 

It is reserved to the Russian subjects, inhabi- 
tants of the territory ceded to Japan, to sell 
their real jU'Ojierty and retire to their country ; 
but if they jnefer to remain in the ceded territory 
they will lie maintained and protected in the 
full exercise of their industries and rights of 
projierty on condition of submitting to Japanese 
laws and juri.sdiction. Ja|)an shall have full 
liberty to withdraw the right of residence or to 
deport from such territory any inhalutants who 
labour under jiolitical or administrative' dis- 
ability. She engagi's, lioweva'r, that the pro- 
prietary rights of such inhabitants .shall be fully 
respected. 

Russia engagi's to arrange with Ja]>an for 
granting to Japaiu'se subjects rights of fishery 
along the coasts of the Russian j^ossessions in 
the Japan, Okhotsk, and Bering Seas. It is 
agreed that the foregoing engage-ment shall not 
affect rights already belonging to Russian or 
foreign subjects in those regions. 

'The treaty of commerce and navigation 
betw^een Japan and Russia having been annulled 
by the wiir, the Imperial Governments of Japan 
and Russia engage to adopt as the basis of tlVeir 
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commercial relations, pending the .conclusion 
of a new treaty of commej'ce and TiavigatiDn on 
the basis of the treaty w'hich was in force lief ore 
the present wur, the system of reciprocal treat- 
ment on tile footing of the most favoured nation. 

The Governments of Japan and Russia shall 
pre.sent to each other a statement Of the direct 
expenditures respectivi'ly incurred by them for 
the care and maintenance of prisoners from th(' 
date of capture or surrender up to the time of 
death or delivery. Russia engages to repay 
Japan the ditierence between tlie actual amount 
so expended by Jajian and tlie actual amount 
similarly disbursed by Russia. 

By an additional Article both Powers are 
allowed to station troops in IManchuria to guard 
their Railways, their numlier not to exceed 
1 5 men for each kilometre of track. 

In piresencc of the leniency of the 
victor.s, di.splayed in this treaty, the 
world was at a loss to understand Japan’s 
sudden moderation. It was generally 
ascribed, in English-speaking countries, 
I0 an almost superhuman magnanimity; 
and there was, indeed, something of 
this noble spirit in the decision taken, 
at the eleventh hour, by the Em])eror’s 
advisers ; but the chief reason that 


induced them was, without doubt, the 
financial exhaustion of Japan at the time. 

. The financiers of Europe and 
. P - Amenca were the real pcacc- 
- makers, who refused to let 
either Japan or Russia have 
money to continue the war, except on 
exorbitant terms. And money is still 
the crucial question in eonnecl ion wdth the 
future development of that wonderland, 
Jajian. 

Resplendent in her new glory, tliat 
shines, indeed, “ beyond the seas,” she is, 
whilst wisely increasing her armed strength, 
settling down to a commercial and indus- 
trial campaign in which she hopes to win 
victories as brilliant as were her triumphs 
in the late war. Recognising that com- 
merce is, after all, a kind of warfare, in 


which success dejiends on qualities and 
methods analogous to tliose that brought 
her victory, she is preparing for the 
commercial conquest of the Far East. 
The one thing she requires for that pur- 
jiose is increased capital. The necessity 
of obtaining it from abroad is a strong 
guarantee of her jieacefnl demeanour. 
She knows full well that excess of pugna- 
city on her part would forfeit the confi- 
dence of foreign capitalists and damage 
her credit. And now a new and opulent 
money-market is open to her in Paris, 
chiefly as a result of the Franco- J apanese 
Agreement, guaranteeing the slalus 
quo of the possessions of both in the 
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Far East, signed in 1907, Whether it 
come from the inexhaustible .stocking 
of the frugal French worker or from 
elsewhere, the question of foreign capital, 
its easy introduction, and ]>rofitable 
employment, remains the one on which 
the whole future development of Jai^an 
hinges. Will the Occident find the capital 
wherewith to finance the strenuous com- 
petition of Japan in industries, trade, and 
navigation ? In other words, will it “ cut 
a stick for its own back " ? The answer 
must be, undoubtedly, affirmative, pro- 
vided the security be satisfactory and the 
profit alluring. Abstract considerations 
as to probable consequences to future 
generations trouble the money-merchants 
but little. 

Japan's rulers have, indeed, a difficult 
task before them. Whilst safeguarding her 
interests, they have to keep within due 
bounds the natural pride, not to say 
arrogance, that shines from the eyes of 
every Japanese since the victory over 
Russia. Every man in the nation holds 
his head higher since that triumph placed 


Japan amongst the Great Powers, her 
Legations in the principal capitals being 
raised to Embassies. It is the duty of 
Japan’s rulers to curb the burning 
indignation caused by what the nation 
considers a slight to its honour — the 
refusal, on the part of Californians, P)ritish 
Columbians, and Australians to treat 
Japanese on a footing of perfect equality. 
The matter is one of grave im])orlance, 
complicated, in the case of tin; British 
dependencies, by the fact of ja])an and 
Britain being no longer merely partners 
in an Agreement, but allies, duly wedded 
by the Treaty of Defensive and Offen- 
-^ive Alliance signed in London on August 
I 2 th, 1905, and made jmblic, officially, on 
September 27th of the same year. The 
following is the text of this compact : 

'the (iOvernments of C/reat Britain and japan, 
being desirous of replacing the Agreement of 
iQ()2, have agreed upon tlie lollowing Articles, 
which have for their object : 

The consolidation and maintenance of the 
general pej^ce in tfie regions of Eastern Asia 
and of India : the preservation of the common 
interest of all Powers in China by insuring the 
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i!iflo)X*ndencc and integrity of the Chinese 
Enijiire and the yiriiiciple of erjual <^){)))07'tnniti€*s 
for the commerce and industry of all nations 
in China, ; and ihe maintenance of tlu' territorial 
rights (d tlie High Contracting I^irties in the 
r(*gions of Kastc'rn Asia and of India, and th(‘ 
defc'iiC'* of their ‘•])(Hial interests in the said 
regioi'.s. '! he articles follow 

It is agreed that whenever, in tine o])inion of 
C'itlier (ireat Ihilain or jajian, any of the rights 
and inti-iests referred to in the prearnhle of this 
Agreement aiar in if‘0])ar<Jv, tile two ( io\'ernments 
will communicate with oik' another fully and 
franklw and will consider m common the 

measure-^ which should he taken to safeguard 
those rrienaciMl riglits or iuter(‘sts. 

if hy reason of unprovoked attack or aggres- 
sive action, wlK'rc'vra* arising, on the part of any 
otlu'r Cower or Cowtas either (dntracting Carly 
should he involved in war in defimce of its 
1 ('rritoria 1 rights or sjiecial inferr-sts mentioned 
in the jireaiiihle of this Agreement, the other 
( 'out racting I ’arty will at onc(‘ come to the 

assistance of its allv, and will conduct the 

war in common, and make ficace m mutual 
agreement with it. 

|a])aii fiossi'ssing fiaramoniit political, mili- 
tary, and c'conomic interi'st in Korea, Crrail 
Britain recognis(‘s the right of Jajian to take 
sucli measures of guidance, control, and ]>rotec- 
lioii in Korea as she may deem })roper and 

iK'cessary to safeguard and advance those 
interests, ]irovided alw'ays that such measures 
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are not contrary to the principle of equal oppor- 
tunities for the commerce and industry of all 
nations. 

Great Britain having a special interest in all 
that concerns the seenrity of the Indian frontier, 
japan recognises her right to take such measures 
in the jiroximity of that frontier as she may 
find nectssary for safeguarding her Indian 
])ossession',. 

Ihe High Contracting Parties agree that 
neither of ihem will, without consulting the 
other, enter into se])arate arrangements with 
anotlier I’ower to the prejudice of the objects 
descrilied in the preamble of this Agreement. 

riie conditions under which assistance shall 
be afforded l)y either Power to the other in the 
circumstance^ mentioned in the present Agree- 
ment, and the means iiy which such assistance 
is to be made available, will be arranged by the 
Naval and Military authorities of the Contract- 
ing J ’allies, wlio will from time to time consult 
one anotlier fully and freely upon all questions 
of mutual interest. 

The chief objection to Jajfanese imnii- 
granls alleged by their bitter opponent.*^ 
is that they lielong to a race which will 
riot — nay. cannot — assimilate with the 
white pojmlation. That is a hard saying, 
and requires careful investigation. Has 
any attenqM at assimilation e^ver been 
made in the countries in question, and 
how Ikh' it fared ? Until more light is 
thrown upon this point, there will always 
be, in the minds of the unprejudiced, a 
shrew’d sus|)icion that it is the excellence 
of the jajianese immigrant’s work — not , as 
often thought, its cheapness, for he soon 

assimilates ’’ his demands to the current 
rate of wages — and his tiugality, his 
docility, that make liim unjiojiular with 
that particular class of so-called “ workers” 
whose aim in life ap])ears to be to work 
as little as jiossible and obtain high pay 
in return tor very little exertion. To any- 
one who knows the. ])eo])le of Ja])an well, 
it rnnst appear clearly evident that 
frequent and intimate contact between 
them and the white race can tend only 
to the ultimate good of both. It is likely 
that association witli w'hite people would 
tend, in time, to modify, ])erha])s to 
remove, the evil characteristics that mar 
tlie Jajianese nature. On the other hand, 
thert‘ is no doubt that the wliite race have 
much to learn from a nation that is, on 
the whole, composed of good men and 
women — a nation gifted with grand 
virtues tar outweighing those faults that 
are apt to grate unpleasantly on Occi- 
dental nerves. In one word, a nation that 
has succeeded in producing that marvel 
of history — NTwv Japan. 

Arthur Diosy 



ESSENTIAL INFORMATION ABOUT JAPAN 


1a this page are given, in concise 
leading statistical and other facts 

JAPANESE NAMES 

In the case of Japanese proper names, as also 
in Clhnese, the family surname comes tirst, as if 
we wrote Shakespeare W'illiam. J'o guide the 
reader to the j^roper pronunciation of Japanese 
nann^s the hyphen and other signs are largely 
used in this history, but, as these serve no 
other purpose than to help promnu ialion, they 
are not invariably given. 

THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 

Area. 147,655 sq. miles (without Formosa. 

13,458 s(i. miles, and Pescadores, 85 sq. miles). 
I’oerLATioN (1903). Males, 23,6 l>o, 931 ; 
females, 23,131,208; total, 46,732,138. 
(Formosa and Pescadores, 3,030,076 more.) 

( iovKKN.MENT. Constitutional Monarchy. Im- 

perial Diet consists of two Houses — a House 
of Peers and a House of Representatives. 
Reigning Sovereign. Mutsu-hito, 123rd 
Monarch, born November 3, 1852, succeeded 
to throne January, 1867, crowned October 
31, 1868, married Decemlier 28, 186S. 
Population of Chief Cities (19031 

Tokif* 1,818,655 I Yokohama :V‘’6,o35 ' Nagasaki 133.203 

Osaka 995,945 Nagoya .. 288,639 Hiroshima 121.196 

Kioto 380,568 1 Kobe 285,002 I Sendai .. i(K),i;3i 

Revenue and Expenditure. The revenue 
for the financial year 1905-6 was 508,473,473 
yen (about ,^51,000,000), and the texpenditiire 
420,731,068 yen (about ;f43,ocH:),oGo). T'he 
estimated revenue and exjienditure for 1906-7 
was balanced at 494,704,707 yen (about 
/50, 000, 000). 'J1ie chief sources of revenue 
are land tax, iiicomt* tax, business tax, tax 
on alcohol, profits of tobacco monojioly and 
postal service, customs and stamp revenue. 
Xationat. Deht. On March 31st, 1906, liie 
public debt of Japan was 1,873,181,121 yen 
(about ;^'i 87, 318, 112), or about £4 per head. 
Commerce. Jn 1906 the value of Japanese 
imports was about /'42, 000, 000, and exports 
about ;,f43,ooo,ooo. Jn 1906 Japan sold to 
(ireat Pritain goods to tlu^ value of about 
/2, 250,000, and purchased from (ireat 

Pritain goods to tlie value of over /T 0,000, ouo. 

CURRENCY 

rile money currency is decimal, with the yen 
(about 2/- of Finglisli money) as the unit. 

I rin — -4*0 d. 

10 rin = I sen — f.jd. 

100 ‘•cn == 1 yen ss; 2 - 

Coinage 

Copper, i-rin and 5-riij pieces not now issued, l>iit still in cir- 
culation ; 1 sen, 2 sen. 

Nii-kel, 5 sen 

Sdver, 10 sen ; 20 sen ; 50 sen. 

Gold, 3 yen ; 10 yen ; qo yen (gold coins are not in general 
circidation). 

Paper Notes 

I yen. 5 yen, 10 yen, etc. - 

REPRESENTATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 

IcMHASSV. 4, Grosvenor fJardens, London, S.W, 
Ambassador, Count Jutaro Komiira. 
Consulate, i, Broad Street Place, E.C. 
Consul-General, Mr. J. ,Sakata. 


form for convenience of reference, 
of commercial and general interest 

POSTAGE AND TELEGRAPH RATES 

From the Fxited Kingdom to Japan 
Letters, 2‘Ad. peroz., and H^d. per oz. or part 
of oz. t)ver. 

Postcards, id. Reply jiostcards, 2d. 

I’rinted papers, ‘^d. ])er 2 oz. Weight limit, 4 lb. 
Commercial iiapers, 2 ’2d. per lo oz., and *2<1. 

per 2 oz. over. Limit of weight, 4 lb. 
Samples, id. k>er 4 oz. or less, and J2d. per 2 oz. 

over. Limit of weight, 12 oz. 

Registration, 2d. for each article. 

Telegka.ms. 4s. lod. jterword (4s. jd. viaTiirkey) 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Weights 

I momnic — j'nO dr.'tms -- ;'75 grantmes 


160 inoininf 

: kin 

^ t'; 22 'll). 

kxk) luoninic -- 

1 kwan 

~ 8 ‘.’67 11). 

.ONG MkASI K 1 

(not for 

cloth) 

10 sluiku — 

ju = 

‘iiQ indi 

1 hii 


1 ■ ig iiuh 

10 Im — - 

I sun — 

1 1 'u inches 

!(' sun = 

I shaku 

7r58 indies, aViout 6 feet 

6 sIk/’-” — 

• ken -- 

ii9'3 inches, ;ihouf lu feet 

60 kei 

chu — 

358 h'el ur 1*- mile 

;;6 chr 

ri -- 

.■■4 t miles 


T'he ju (about 10 feet) is generally used in 
estimating height and depth, pjiglish miles 
are in use on the railways of Jaiian. 

Cloth Measukp: 

1 i)U -= '1.; i lu ll OS 

JO hu I sun — • ]'.}(; .indies 

10 sun — I shaku M'y’ inches 

Land Measure 

I tsuho =s' yQ 5 .\ sipiare yards 

I tan -- '.’45 acre 

10 tan = I s(]. cho -- 2'43 acres 

T.-90 .S(|. did ~ t sq. li = 5‘935 sip miie.s 

I acre == 1210 tsul.io 

Measure of Cai>acitv 

t go — 1 ‘26 gill (ahoul) 

logo — j slid — 1 '38 (|u.irts (aliout) 

)() slid = 1 to = laisliels or 3 'q 7 g;d1ons 

10 to — I k(.»ku — 4 ‘96.? l.iiislids or ^9*703 g.'illons 

PATENTS 

^ Japan subscribes lo the InttTiiational Patent 
Convention, and aliens may apply for patents. 
T'he application must 1 )C written in Japanese, 
addressed to the Director of the Patent Office, 
and filed at the Patent Office with the specifica- 
tion and drawings. Maximum duration of a 
jxitent is 15 years, and a sni)i)lementary patent 
expires with the original. Fees are 10 yen 
(about 20/-) per annum for first three years, 15 
yen per annum for next three years and so on, 
with a 5 yen inenrase every third year. 

DESIGNS 

Application for registration of a design must 
be accompanied liy a .specimen drawing or 
model. Maximum term of design protection, ten 
years. ]’'ees, 3 yen per annum for three years ; 
5 yen per annum from fourth to sixtli years; 
7 yen per annum from seventh to tenth year. 

TRADE MARKS 

Application for the registration of a trade 
mark must enclose specimens on strong paiier, 
generally in triplicate. Maximum term is 20 
years ; but protection laj^ses with the lapse in 
another State. F"ees, 30 yen (al)out £;^) for the 
entire period for each trade mark, and for each 
class of merchandise. 
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SIBERIA . 

THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLES 


LIFE NEAR THE NORTH POLE 

THE NOAAD NATIONS OF EAST AND WEST 

THE DWELLERS BY THE SEA 


CTBEKTA lies, like the body of some 
giant half numbed with frost, l)ctween 
the Mongol step])es and the icy waters of 
the Arctic Ocean. 

This enormous territory, with its 
magnilicent rivers, would ofier a bound- 
less store of wealtli to the inhabitants 

vk M ♦ were it not that a terrible 

The Natural moutlis of 

Conditions .1 * 1 

, . the rivers with ice, changes 

of Siberia 

into swamps and barren tundras, and 
even in summer keeps the ground frozen 
hard beneath its surface. It is true 
that the country which we call Siberia 
falls into various divisions according 
to the climate. The northern tracts, 
which can hardly support a thin and widely 
scattered population, abut further to the 
south on a region of forests, which are 
especially dense in the mountainous east, 
while in the level west begins the step})e, 


which stretches without a break to Turke- 
stan and Eastern Euroiie. Various eco- 
nomic zones are thus produced : a North 
Siberian, which embraces the tundras, 
and is broader in the west than in the east, 
a West Siberian prairie zone, and an East 
Siberian forest zone. Besides these the 
ejLst coast must be reckoned a separate 
economic region, while the northern sea 
is of little value to the inhabitants of the 


tundras ; the east coast, with the low^r 
Amur river and Kamchatka, may lie 
called a stri]), and there tishing is the 
staple means of existence. 

The various forms of social economy 
which exist in Silver ia are not, of course, 
restricted to this region. The climatic 
zones, taken as a whole, encircle tlie earth 
in belts, however much the differences of 


height in the countries and the infkuaices 
of the temperatures of the sea complicate 
the sim])le conditions. Inside these belts 
we hnd everywhere ])eo])les who are 
suf)ject to almost the same natui*al 
conditions, and have adaj^ted thems(‘lves in 
their way of life to these circumstances. 
Thus tribes which are of completely 
different origin sliow in this way an 
affinity of habits and customs which is often 
closer and more marked than that of blood ; 
for example, the Arab nomad of the 
_ . step|)e resembles the Mongols, 

Lifeor'' Bushmen of 

• South Africa have pi ore re- 
e cop es Australian 

blacks than to the Nigritian agricul- 
turists. It is not, however, the climatic 
conditions only which affect the economic 
life of a people ; the possibilities of inter- 
course form an additional factor. If, for 
instemce, the nomadic methods of life, 
for which large portions of their country 
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are ada})ted, had been known to the 
isolated Australians, the Europeans on 
their landing would have found a quite 
different people, capable, ])rohabl3^ of 
offering a stronger resistance. 

On the other liand, good examjde may be 
despised ; the Bushman has learnt nothing 
from his cattle-breeding neighbours. Pecu- 
liarities of character whicli have been 
acquired by a long process of heredity 
and natural selection, but are difficult 
to express and define accurately, play an 
important part in this. In spite of thes(‘ 
limitations, the climatic-economic zones 
gain importance in jiroportioii as the other 
Nources of historical knowledge grow 
scanty. From this as])ect we cannot treat 
the Northern Siberians merely as a distinct 
group of the human race, but must investi- 
gate the economic zone to which they, in 
common with American and Euroj^ean 
stocks belong — that is to say, the Northern 
IV)lar zone, whose inhabitants have been 
called by the collective name of Hy})er- 
boreans. The main features of this uni- 


versal Hyperborean, or extreme northern, 
civilisation are determined by the direct 


The People 
Nearest the 
North Pole 


and indirect influences of the 
(dimate ; on the other hand, 
the separate branches into 
which it is divided are differ- 


entiated by the si)ecific character of each 
several region, by its ])osition as regards 
the rest of the world, and by the ty])e of 
its inhabitants. The direct influence of 


^diniatc appears very distinctly in modes 
of dress and domestic architecture, since 


among the Hyperboreans some special 
})rotection for the body is absolutely 
necessary, owing to the inclemency of the 
weather. Ihe indirect influences of 


climate show themselves in the fact that 


in the north the number of edible plants 
is very small. For^ food and for the 
])araphernalia of civilised existence the 
peoples of the north rely chiefly on the 
a]:)undant fauna of those regions. The 
extensive and almost exclusive emjdoy- 
ment of animal and mineral in the place of 
vegetable products is the most striking 
characteristic of the northern culture. 


This culture appears in its purest form 
among the Esquimaux of America, since 
hardly any southern influence is percep- 
tible among them. Utensils and weapons 
of bone, horn, and stone, fur clothing, 
houses and tents constructed from stone, 


blocks of snow, or skins, are the character- 
istic features ; ' to these we may add, 


peculiarities equally produced by the 
climate, snow-shoes, snow spectacles, and 
sledges drawn by dogs. The Esquimaux 
show at the same time that the Arctic 


tribes, like all other primitive races of the 
globe, at hrst ]>ractised a purely acquisi- 
tive economy. They obtained the greater 
j^art of their subsistence by hunting or 


Life and 
Culture near 
the Pole 


fowling, or, to a less extent, 
by, fishing. Wild ])lants, in 
so far as they were suitable 
for food, were by no means 


despised. Indeed, among the southern 


Ostiaks, roots and bulbs constituted a 


considerable ]>art of their diet, but there 
is nowheri' any idea of agriculture. Still 
less was there any notion of breeding 
domestic animals, with the solitary excep- 
tion of the dog, w’liicli almost everywhere 
on the earth is tht' com|)anion of man, 
even among the roving nations, and has 
acquired a ])eculiar im])ortance among 
the Hy}>erboreans. In these regions the 
dog. as a carrying and drawing animal, 
im])roves the mobility of the inhabitants, 
and thus widens the area from which they 
satisfv their needs. In winter also, when 


] revisions are scarce, he serves his master 
as food ; usually only a few dogs are left 
alive in order to keej^ tip the breed. 

Like these trilx's, the European inhabi- 
tants of the southern ice-belt livx'd, during 
the Diluvial Period, in the most simitle 
Hy|)eii)orean fashion, as we learn from 
])rehistoric finds. Like the Esquimaux, 
they delighted in a rude form of art, 
wiiich aimed at a realistic rejiresentation 
of animal and human forms, and may 
in essentials corresjtond directly to the 
character and inclinations of these purely 
hunter ])eo})les. In order to ex])lain 
this affinity, it is not nec(^ssary to dw^cdl 
upon the former junction of Greenland 
wit It Western Europti though this may 
have facilitated migrations among the 
Arctic nations. But, strangely enough, 
the Asiatic and the modern Euro})ean 


Primitive 
Life of 
the Tribes 


Hyjterboreans do not possess 
tliis fondness for naturalistic 
art, but prefer a conventional 
ornamentation. This small 


trait illustrates the great difference which 
lias growai u]) betw’een the American and 
Asiatic jiolar nations. The former have 
remained hunters and gatherers of plants ; 
the latter liave mostly changed into Arctic 
nomads, and thus revolutionised their 
economic principles, their interests, and 
their inclinations. This is the result of a 
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THE URAL MOUNTAINS, SHOWING A VILLAGE OF LOG HOUSES IN THE VALLEY 

CONTRASTS OF SIBERIA’S NATURAL CONDITIONS 
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ON SIBERIA’S GREATEST WATERWAY: SCENES ON THE AMUR RIVER 


The Amur, one of the most important rivers of Asia, flows through Siberia for 2,7G0 miles. Formed by the 
union of the Shilka and the Argun at the Manchurian boundary, the Amur breaks through the Khingan 
Mountains, which stretch across Manchuria and the Amur Province, and is forced northwards by the Sikhota-alin 
Mountains in the southern Coast Province, entering the sea near the north end of Saghalin Island. The waters of 
the Amur and its great tributaries are navigable for 8,400 miles. Steamers ply regularly during the season of 
iiavigati/ju. from M.ay to October. The upper pictures on this page show traffic on a raft and emigrants on a barge. 
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development - within historic times, the 
course of which can to some extent be 
still followed. 

After the Glacial Period, the North of 
Asia and Europe was inhabited by a 
race which was adapted to a somewhat 
inclement climate, and was therefore 
al)le to colonise the regions now accessible 
... owing to the shrinkage of 

« .t the great crust of ice. Thus 

j long-headed Arctic hunter 
nations were found through- 
out the entire breadth of Siberia, who 
by their northern culture were little by 
little sharply differentiated from their 
kinsmen living more to the south. While 
the people of the south were influenced 
l)y the higher development of agriculture 
and metal - working among the short- 
headed peoples of Western and Eastern 
Asia, and while a northern offset of the 
cojiper and bronze culture, whose repre- 
sentatives were mainly dolichocephalic, or 
long-skulled, was traceable on the Altai, 
the northern Siberians remained almost 
untouched by these agencies. Tillage was 
for them a physical impossibility, and the 
smelting of ore implies an immense supply 
of suitable fuel, which is almost entirely 
wanting in the tundras. Some new arts 
and contrivances may have found their 
way to the north. Potters and smiths 
had practised their crafts at an early 
])eriod in the territory of the Ostiaks ; 
i)ut on the whole the Asiatic Hyperboreans 
remained a small and poverty-stricken 
nation of hunters, with whom neither 
friends nor foes had intercourse. The 
chase, an occasional fishing expedition, 
and the berries and cedar-nuts which 
they gathered, furnished the bulk of 
their food. 

The rise of nomadic pastoral nations, 
first of Aryan and then of Mongol stock, 
could not alter these conditions much at 
first. The breeding of cattle, horses, 
or sheep could not be directly intro- 

'Tc XT j* duced into the Arctic regions. 

The Nomads Yakuts 

now c ge showed later that cattle- 

of Animals , 1-11 

breeding could be success- 
fully attempted in quite northern latitudes. 
The example, therefore, which was afforded 
by the nomad tribes of Central Asia 
could produce only an indirect effect. 
It is indisputable that cattle-breeding 
tribes had been driven to the northern 
tundras, where their cattle could no 
longer thrive, so that they were forced 
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to look for some substitute. A long time 
seems to have passed before the discovery 
was made that the reindeer could be 
domesticated like cattle, and could supply 
milk, draw burdens, or be slaughtered 
for food. Many tribes have adopted this 
new method of economy only in modern 
times— for example, the Groks of Saghalin. 
The Esquimaux, although there was always 
a certain traffic across the Bering Straits, 
have not yet acquired a knowledge of 
reindeer-breeding. Even the Kamcha- 
dales at the time of their discovery bred 
only dogs. 

The reindeer has in many ways taken 
the jilace of the dog, and, by adding to 
the mx)bility of man even more than 
the latter, it has enlarged the possibilities 
of existence. It can be used not merely 
to draw the sledge, but for riding or as a 
beast of burden, and it finds its own food. 
It certainly yields far less milk than 
the cow ; but it produces milk on a diet 
of moss and bents. Thanks to the reindeer, 
man extracts a living from the vegeta- 
tion of the tundras. The extent to 
which the existence of most Asiatic Hyper- 
_ boreans depends upon the 

V f reindeer is shown by the re- 

value of the 

Reindeer r ,1 

dangers of pestilence among 

the reindeer in\Wcstern Siberia. “If the 
supply of reinc^eer fail, the indigenous 
l.)opulation must sink deeper and deeper 
into poverty, and t)e reduced to the status 
of fishermen living from hand to mouth. 
Without reindeer, the tundra, and the 
skins, etc., which it supplies, will be 
lacking ; without -eindeer the natives 
lose their greatest resource for barter, 
food, clothing, and shelter.” 

The welfare of the people is not, how- 
ever, everywhere so ^.losely bound up 
with the possession of reindeer, since 
hunting — or, after the disappearance of 
the beasts of the chase, fishing — must 
supply the majority with food. In many 
places, also, the use of reindeer milk is not 
yet known or has only recently been 
learnt. These observations indicate that 
the breeding of reindeer, to which the 
Greeks and Romans make no allusion, is 
not yet of any antiquity. The small 
number of varieties among the reindeer, 
and their general uniformity of colour, are 
facts which support the same conclusion. 

When, finally, observation shows that 
among the most westerly Hyperboreans 
of the Old World — that is to say, the 
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Lapps — the ^eatest use is made of the 
reindeer, while the most easterly tribes 
on the Bering Strait, for example, are 
not yet acquainted with it, we have some 
intimation of the source from which the 
practice of reindeer-breeding has been 
AM#* borrowed, and of the direc- 
f which it has spread. 

R " Reindeer-breeding, after all, 

Breeders exclusively to the 

Hyperboreans. No other nation seems to 
have served them directly as a model, and 
none of the civilised nations which have 


penetrated into the northern regions have 
imitated them to any appreciable extent. 

d'he inquiry into the characteristics of the 
Hyperborean peoples assumes a different 


language has not undergone any change is 
that of the Yenissei-Ostiaks, who have 
been erroneously confounded with the 
Finno-Ugrian race of Western or Obi- 
Ostiaks. 

It is likely that some stray tribes of 
fair-complexioned, long-headed Aryans 
mixed with the Hyperboreans, as the 
prevalence of a blond complexion among 
the Ostiaks seems to prove ; it is, how- 
ever, also possible that among the Hyper- 
boreans themselves a fair-complexioned 
variety may have been locally developed. 
In any case these blonds increase the 
racial confusion which reigns there. But, 
on the whole, it can be said that the Finno- 
Ugrian group, to which most of the peoples 



THE REINDEER, THE MOST USEFUL ANIMAL OF SIBERIA 
The reindeer has, in the Far North regions, taken the place of the doe and largely expanded the possibilities of life. 
Thanks to, this animal, man has contrived to live in parts of Siberia which would otherwise have been uninhabitable. 


aspect when we examine the racial 
affinity of the different tribes. It then 
appears that not even the Asiatic Hyper- 
boreans are genuine descendants of that 
long-headed primitive population which 
filled Northern Asia and Northern Europe 
at the close of the Diluvial Epoch, but 
that a strong contingent of short-headed 
peoples was mixed with most of them. 
This fact is established by an investiga- 
tion of their languages. The Yenis- 
seian languages, which originally were 
spoken by the long-headed (dolichocephalic) 
northern peoples, were for the most part 
supplanted by Mongolian or Finno-Ugrian 
languages belonging certainly to short- 
headed peoples. A nation that even in its 


of the extreme north are usually now 
assigned, is the product of a mixture of 
long-skulled Hyperboreans on the one 
side, with short -skulled Mongols, speaking 
one of the languages derived from the 
same stem as the Mongolian, on the other, 
but that the extent of the mixture may 
vary greatly in each separate 
tribe. Community of culture 
has naturally tended to ob- 
literate the differences which 
were due to race. But this culture deserves 
a ifiOre minute investigation, since, not- 
withstanding its genuinely Hyperborean 
character, it has been compounded of two 
elements, one of which was pamliar to the 
old Yenisseians, while the other may be 

b4i 
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REPRESENTATIVE TYPES OF THE' ANCIENT INHABITANTS OF SIBERIA 

'J lifhu tyjies, os re'prescnted by early travclU‘'’s, are reproduced from one of the early el’onological descriptions of the country. 
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ascribed to the Mongol immigrants. The 
remnants of the former, which suggest to 
us the most ancient ways of life and 
thought in the North, must be followed 
with es])ecial attention. 

One of the most obvious survivals is 
the Bear>worship, which was originally 
connected with the idea that the spirits 
- . of the deceased were incarnated 

”* 7 *'^*? in bears. As a further develop- 
oi Ancient therefore, the bear ap- 

divinity, the 

lord of the forests, whom men must treat 
with the most marked consideration, even 
when they tight or slay him. I'his cult, 
still vigorous in tlie east among the 
Ainos and the (jiliaks, lost hold on the 
west, tliough it did not entirely disappear. 
In Finnish tradition the ancient signili- 
cance of the bear is still most })i'ominent. 
'Idle Ostiaks and Vogules celebrate the 
slaughter of a bear with feasting, and 
swear by tlie paws and the skin of the 
beast. The Yenissei-Ostiaks in jiarticular, 
the ])urest remnant of the old population, 
observe these customs. 

A second ])eculiarity of the ancient 
Hy])erboreans is the great im])ortance 
which they attach to mystic implements, 
the original meaning of which is hard to 
determine. We may esjiecially notice 
sticks hung with rags or similar things. 
Georg Wilhelm Steller (1709-1746) re- 
lates of the Kamchadales tliat they wor- 
ship “fly-whisks” — that is, sticks hung 
with grasses, as gods, under the name 
of Inoul, the grasses being intended to 
represent the curling hair of the deity. 
'I'he Ainos make similar sacred emblems 
for themselves ; they leave half-cut 

shavings fluttering at the end of a stick, 
so that a sort of wliisk is produced. 
Similar things can l)e traced to Southern 
Japan; even the ancient Shinto religion 
includes among its sacred implements 
sticks wrapped with strips of paper 
(Gohei). As usually happens, the traces 
^ of this primitive im])lemeiit of 

of^ncUnt grow less frequent as 

Ritu&r ^ westward, but an 

attentive search will show a fair 
number of instances. Among the Tartars 
of Minusinsk, who certainly possess a 
strong element of Hyj)erborean blood, 
staves hung with rags arc mucli used in 
the Shamanist ritual ; and the Tartars 
of the Buriat Mountains worship festoons 
of leathern strips and scraps of cloth as 
divine objects. Among the Magyars, the 
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custom of constructing “ rag-trees ” can 
be shown to have existed even in modern 
times. 

Genuinely Hyperborean is also the belief 
in a subterranean world precisely similar 
to the uj^per world ; the severity of the 
climate docs not encourage the thought 
that the future world lies in the cold clouds, 
but it guides men’s looks to the warm 
and sheltering earth. This trail is hardei 
to follow, since the belief in subterranean 
realms can be found . elsewhere ; only 
among tlie more southern nations do wv 
find that the lower world assumes a 
gloomy character and is contrasted with 
the bright celestial abodes. Finally, the 
art of ornamentation shows a sur{)rising 
affinity throughout the whole of Northern 
Siberia. Once more the most recognisal)le 
remains of this old art are to be found in 
the east, although the patterns used in 
ornament can l)e traced far in the west 
among Samoyedes and Ostiaks. 

In all these matters a long period of 
develo})ment is im])lied, which is ])ro- 
duced less from great wanderings and 
shiftings than from slow transpositions 
« . which can be followed only in 

' “. “.H, Aggressi ve wars 

Peoples resulting m 

ethnological displacements of a 
sudden and im])ortant nature, can hardly 
have occurred in tlie extreme northern 
region in antiquity. The warlike nomads of 
the .south, to whom tlie rich civilised coun- 
tries lay ojien, ventured occasionally on 
marauding expeditions into the “ land of 
darkne.ss ” ; but the nature of the country 
prohibited wide conquests, for it could not 
feed large armies, and was accessible 
only to the native who had sledges, rein- 
deer, and dogs at his disjiosal. 

If, nevertheless, Mongol elements have 
gradually mixed with the Hyperboreans, 
it is a question only of detached fragments 
which have lieen forced into the inhospit- 
able northern realms. A comparatively 
recent examine of this is shown by the 
Yakuts, who arc at present settled in the 
district of the Lena, as far as the Arctic 
Sea. The Yakuts are genuine Turks, 
who still cherish the memory of their 
southern origin. It is conjectured that 
the Buriats, who, at the time of the first 
Mongol invasion in the thirteenth century, 
pushed on from the Amur into the region 
round Lake Baikal, drove them to retreat 
to the north, when they thrust themselves 
between the Tungusian tribes. 'Tl ey 




A SURVIVAL OF ANCIENT TIMES IN^SIBERIA : THE FEAST OF THE BEAR AMONG THE OSTIAKS 

One of the survivals of ancient religions among the Siberian peoples is bear-worship, which was originally connected 
with the idea that the spirits of the deceased were incarnated in bears. The bear is regarded as lord of the forest, 
whom men must treat with marked consideration, and the Ostiaks and Vogules celebrate its slaughter with feasting. 


adapted themselves admirably to their new 
country, without, however, abandoning 
their original industry of cattle-breeding. 
The kinc of the tribe acclimatised them- 
selves to their new home, and gave the 
energetic Yakuts a better means of sub- 
xk XI A sistence than tlie Tungusians 
The Nomxd Qstiaks possessed in the 

f rk w . reindeer. The Yakuts, who 
retain a trace of nomad love 
of enterprise, are certainly superior to 
their neighbours in industry and vigour. 
The nomadic West Siberians, on the one 
hand, and the East Siberian hunter peoples, 
on the other, are groups distinct from 
the genuine Hyperboreans in their modes 
of life, although both are ethnologically 
more or less akin to the old long-skulled 
races of the Arctic regions. 

While the Hyperborean tribes as a whole 
lived undisturbed in their inhospitable 
regions, and for their own part can liardly 
have felt any inclination to seek new 
homes in more southern lands, the inhabi- 
tants of the West Siberian steppes had 
been drawn into many of the great move- 
ments of the nations of Central Asia, and 
their territory had often formed a part 
of nomadic world empires. The West 
Siberians, in the more restricted sense, 
from whom the northern Arctic peoples 
are to be distinguished, inhabit a steppe 


country which is turned to the best 
advantage by such a combination of cattle- 
breeding and hunting as forms the staple 
means of subsistence among the Huns and 
Mongols. It naturally follows that rest- 
lessness is innate in the West vSiberians. 
In fact, the era of the Huns roused up a 
people there which exercised a lasting 
influence on the development of European 
civilisation — namely, the Magyars. 

The Magyars, differing from the Otto- 
mans or Osmans, whose zone of ex])ansion 
touched their own in their power of adapta- 
tion to Euro])ean ways and thought, 
attached themselves more and more firmly 
to their new home, while the Turk 
was slowly driven back from the soil of 
Europe. That they succeeded in thus 
adapting themselves is partly the result 
ot their ethnological affinities. 

At the dawn of history we find South- 
W'cstern Siberia filled with Scythian ])eo])les 
who were mainly of Iranian stock and 
« therefore l)elonged to the fair- 

comiilexioncd and long-skulled 
xt the Dxwn ^ ^ • 

of History Kn.up oi European nations. 

It was probably through these 
Scythians that the hunter nations living 
farther to the north, who were akin to 
the long-skulled Hyperboreans, became 
acquainted with nomadic way ; of life ; 
and this result was hardly effected 
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These pictures represent the Barathians of Irkutsk, the ^per picture showing the Barathians hunting reindeer. 
These ^ople were thus described by a traveller in i^s : “ The man’s beard is plucked out above, and left under the 
chin. Their caps are fox-skins ; coats are blew calioo, pleated in the middle, edged with furres ; their boots skins, 
with the rough side outward. The woman’s locks are aaorned with corals, rings, and money. The girl’s hair is clotted. ” 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF SIBERIA 
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Some of the customs of the Tungusians are shown in these two pictures, reproduced from prints of the 17th 
century. In the upper picture is seen an idol kept within a tent, a dead body left on a plank to decay, and dogs 
and cats being prepared for food. The lower picture shows a female devotee and a priest of Irkutsk in 1696. 

HABITS OF LIFE AMONG THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF SIBERIA 
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without a mixture of races. At a later 
time the Mongol nomads drove out or 
absorbed the Scythians, and, by inter- 
mingling freely with the We^t Siberians, 
imparted to the latter a Mongol language 
and ])hysique, though without destroying 
the central nucleus of this ])eople. In this 
way is explained the sur})rising ])heno- 

... ^ menon that the modern 

Mixture tvi -ii ■ 

^ Magyars m their a])])ear- 

p - ance bear little resemblance 

eop es inhabit ants of the 

steppes of Central Asia. Later mixtures 
with Kuropc'an jieoples have naturally 
tend(‘cl to jiroduce tb(^ same result. The 
Urals iorrned no irnpenetralile barriei' lor 
the Finno-Ugrian peo]il(;s. Tosjieak more 
corrc'ctly, the mixture of races, from which 
tli(‘y sjirung, took ])lace in the stejqx’s 
of hkistern Europe; ; the Ural-Altai stock 
spread as far as the Volga in the* south 
and Finland and Norway in the north. 
The similarly comj^ounded nation of the 
Alani, in whiedi Iranian and Mongol 
(ileanents were more strongly rejiresented 
tlian the Hyperborean, kejit the Finnish 
tribes in Western Siberia and Eastern 
Eurojie for a long time aloof from cont.ict 
with the world of civilisation. It was only 
wliem swe])t forward by the great Hun 
onrush that it left an open road for the 
Silicrian nomads, dwelling further to the 
north. 

Hisiory tells us little about the earlier 
condition of the Finno-Ugrian nomads, 
who then for the first time attracted the 
attention of the civilised world. It seems 
that a line passing through Tol)olsk, 
Tomsk, and Krasnoiarskoi rej)resents the 
northern frontier of the true nomad peojdes 
and the Hyperborean hunting-trilies. for 
the stupendous sejuilchral mounds, so 
characteristic of West Siberia, are found 
only to the south of this line. The con- 
tents of these tombs make it at once clear 
that the culture of the nomads was closely 
connected with that of the Altaian region, 

. which, from its use of bronze 

ngma jy. 

notnes of the j i ^ h- \ , x 

garded as an ohslioot of 

Magyars ancient civilisation of 

the south. The frontier towards tlie 
Hyperl)oreans may gradually have been 
si lifted further northward. The introduc- 
tion of reindeer-breeding possibly modified 
the differences between the nomads and 
the northern hunters. 

No accurate information is forthcoming* 
as to the original homes of the Magyars ; 
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but the great number of Turkish words 
in their v'ocabulary show’s that they lived 
comparatively far to the south of West 
Siberia and found opportunities of mixing 
there with Turkish tribes. They were 
there drawn into the great westw’ard 
movement of Central Asiatic peoples, 
which lasted for centuries after the descent 
of the Huns upon Europe. They were 
preceded by a jieople with wdiom they liad 
much in common — the Avars, a branch of 
the Yen Yen. who. after the destruction of 
tlu'ir Central Asiatic empire, puslied 
toward the west, and in this movement 
carried Uigur ian tribes with them. They 
invaded tlie modern Hungary about 565 
and held their position tliere until their 
overthrow by Pepin, son of Charles the 
Ureat. in yqh. 

Meanwhile, the Magyars, who had reached 
the \T)lga in 550, had followed on their 
tracks until they a]:)peared in the year 886 
on the Danulic and founded a new and 
more lasting empire in the former territory 
of the Avars. In contrast to their distant 


kinsmen, the 
Da mi lie, w^ho 

Nomad 
Nation of the 
Cossacks 


Bulgarians, south of the 
exchanged their language 
for a vSlavonic dialect, they 
])reserved their own peculiar 
tongue, and in doing so 
insured the permanence of 


their nationality. After the disappearance 


of the Huns and Alani, and after the with- 


drawal of the Magyars, the nomad nation 
of the Kirghiz, or Cossacks, came more 
jirominently into notice in South-west 
Siberia. The tribes of the north-west, 
on the other Iiand, are included under 


the generic name of Ugrians, and their 
country is called Ugria. This, notwith- 
standing its remoteness, attracted some 
notice from an early time, since it became 
an important district for the fur trade, 
and also communicated with Europe 
through the passes of the Ural range. Ugria 
shared, on the whole, the political destinies 
of the districts lying immediately to the 
south ; both the one and the other were 


usually attached to the gi'eat nomad 
emjnres of Central Asia, first to that of the 
Turks, then to that of the Uigurians. 
The Kirghiz themselves, the chief nation 
in vSouth-W'est Siberia, formed at a later 
time a pow^erful empire of their own. 

The new wave of conquest, which surged 
outw^ards from Central Asia in the 


Mongol era, naturally poured over Western 
Siberia. On the dissolution of the mighty 
Mongol Empire the country formed 




THE BURIAT PEOPLES AROUND LAKE BAIKAL : TYPES OF MEN AND WOMEN BURIATS MOUNTED ON HORSEBACK 
Tnc Buriats, inhabiting the neighbourhood of Lake Baikal, are a nomad race, although some have taken to agriculture. They are a peace-loving, but lazy and drunken people. 
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part of Kipchak, which, in addition, 
included the steppes as far as the Sea of 
Aral and the Caspian and the lowlands of 
Eastern Europe. An attempt of the 
Mongol general, Nogai, the grandson of 
Teval, to found in the north an indepen- 
dent state finally failed (1291) ; but his 
followers, who from their leader’s name 
arc known as the Nogais, held their own 
in West Siberia and South Russia. 
After that, we hear little of Ugria as a 
jiart of the Mongol Empire, even at the 
time of Timur, who temj)orarily annexed 
Ki})chak to his e})hemeral world empire. 
Timur on one occasion only (1391) 
jicnetrated by a laborious rnarcli through 
the steppes of South-west Siberia as far 
as the Irtish and Tobol, but he then turned 
n westward to the lower Volga. 

Cit although Ugria had politi- 

^ ® cally little importance, steixs 
were taken at an early time 
to develop its industries. As early as 
the eleventh century merchants from 
Novgorod reached the country and 
opened up a trade in furs. These com- 
mercial relations became more frequent 
as time went on ; Novgorod established 


fortified factories, and finally the natives 
were regarded as subjects of the powerful 
commercial city, and were required to 
pay a fixed tribute in skins. At that 
period the country appears to have also 
supplied valuable metals. In the year 
•1187 the tribes of Ugria, who were governed 
by different princes, revolted. In 1193 
an expedition from Novgorod against 
North-west Siberia proved disastrous, and 
before fresh operations could be under- 
taken the ])eriod of the Mongol conquests 
dawned. NT)vgorod, however, contrived 
to come to terms with the new rulers and 
to resume her trading exj)editions, so 
that even then the connection of West 
Russia with Ugria was not entirely in- 
terrupted. 

Upon the fall of the Empire of Kipchak 
the leaders of Nogaian hordes began to 
found small principalities in Ugria. When 
Timur died, On was the most powerful of 
these princes of Siberia, as the country was 
now called for the first time ; but, besides 
his Tartar rivals, he had to reckon with 
the men of Novgorod, who had once more 
acquired a footing in Ugria. Prince On, 
having been dragged into the succession 



AN OSTIAK, IN WINTER DRESS, OUTSIDE HIS HUT IN WESTERN SIBERIA 
The Ostiaks are an important tribe in Western Siberia. In the sixteenth century they formed numerous petty 
kingdoms, where the chief, established in a fortified town, developed power on the model of the Tartar prmces. 
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A DANCE IN THE OSTIAK TRIBE 


wars of Kij)chak, was deteatcd and slain, 
whereupon his son Taibuga turned his 
attention toward the lower Tobol, drove 
the Novgorodians thence, and founded a 
small kingdom, the capital of which corre- 
sponded roughly to the modern Tiumcn. 
There were incessant struggles with the 
Ostiaks and Vogules, with the Kirghiz, 
and with the Mongo) rulers of Kasan. 

It was in connection with these events 
that Ugria in 1465 became tributary to 
the Russians, w'ho now appeared on the 
scene as a new great Power. The destruc- 
tion of Novgorod by Ivan th.e Terrible 
transferred to Russia all claims of that 
ancient commercial city to the su])rcmacy. 
In the year 1499 the districts on the lower 
Obi were incorporated in Ivan’s dominions. 
The Tartar prince of Tinmen removed 
his royal residence to the country of the 
modern Tobolsk, where he built tlic forti- 
fied town of Isker or vSibir. The vSiberian 
princes, who in 1557 wisely agreed upon 
an annual tribute to Russia, remained there 
undisturbed for some considerable time. 

Besides the ‘‘ Siberian ” Em])irc other 
Tartar principalities must have existed 
in Western Siberia. These examples of 
organised constitutions were not left un- 
noticed by the Ostiaks, the most southerly 
of the northern nations ; probably attacks 
of the Tartars forced them into closer 
combination. Everv small Ostiak l>orde 


was soon in ])ossession of a vosh, or 
little town, where the chief developed his 
])ower on the model of the I'artar ])rinces. 
Every fortified s})Ot thus became the 
centre of a ])etty princi])ahty ; several of 
these small states later, occasionally 
united into one large slate. The strong 
holds lay on heights above the rivers and 


Remains 
of Ostiak 
Fortresses 


were fortified, on the Tartar 
model, with ramparts, ditclies, 
and ])alisades. According to 
legend, some of the smallest 


of them were armoured with })lates 


of copj^er. Numerous remains of these 


are to be found even to-day in Western 


Siberia ; the southern fortresses, built 


by Tartars, are' much su))erior to the 
northern, which are to l)e ascribed to the 
Ostiaks. The Ostiak principalities had 
only a very thin })o])ulation ; the largest 
of them, Tiaparvosh, in the modern 
province of Tobolsk, hardly ]^ut tliree 
hundred armed men into the field. 


which im]dies twelve hundred inhabitants 
at most, while the smaller could reckon 


only some hundred souls or less. In face 
of this ])olitical disunion the aiercbants 
of Novgorod might well have ruled as 
kings for a while. The principalities of 
the Tartars were somewhat more im- 


portant ; Siberia, the most powerful of 
them, might have boasted a population 
of thirty thousand or so. 
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In this Empire of Siberia a revolution 
was consummated in the second half of 
ttie sixteenth century. The reigning prince, 
Yedigar (or Yadgar), was overthrown, and 
Siberia was conquered in 1563 by the 
Uzbeg chief Kozum (or Kuclium), who 
ado])ted an aggressive policy 
toward his neighbours and 
assumed the ju'oud title of 
Emj)eror of Siberia. But at 
the same time, with crafty calculation, he 
began to enforce the creed of Islam among 
his mostly lieathen subjects, towards which 
(iul he ai)])lied to the ])rince Abd-Allah at 
I'>()khara for tlie necessary missionaries. 

If this measure had not been adopted 
too precipitately, and the encroachment 


Empire 

of 

Siberia 



YAKUT MERCHANTS 

of a new Power had not materially altered 
the state of affairs, the prestige of the 
Siberian Empire would have been ex- 
traordinarily enhanced. In a country so 
vast and so s])arsely populated, a closer 
union could not be looked for unless some 
s})iritual bond, such as Islam offered, 
brought the separate national groups 
nearer together. At the same time Mo- 
hammedan fanaticism was a splendid 
weapon with which to fight against Christ- 
ian Russia. 

Since, rv^'wever, the ^lohammedan pro- 
paganda met at first with vigorous 
opj^osition, especially among the Ostiaks, 
it conduced rather to the weakness of 
1 he empire, precisely at the moment when 
the great merchants of Eastern Russia, 
who had suffered heavily by the attaeiks 
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of the Siberians, sent the Cossack chief 
Yermak to Ugria. The accounts of this 
expedition show that a number of petty 
Tartar principalities existed in Ugria, 
more or less dependent, according to 
circumstances, on the Siberian Empire. 
The national strength, as well as the 
majority of the inhabitants, lay along the 
rivers and- streams ; and along the rivers 
also the Russians j)ressed forward, as they 
took possession of the limitless plains 
of Siberia. The south-western step)p)e, the 
home of the Nogai and Kirghiz nomads, 
})rcserved its independence far longer than 
the Llgrian north. 

The cast of Siberia is principally 
mountainous, and the tundras here lie 
farther to the north than is the 
case in the west. The industries 
: which this hill country may profit- 
! ably support are very various. In 
parts it is so rich in forests and 
game that the chase, and also as a 
consequence the fur trade, could in 
themselves support a really con- 
siderable population, while on the 
numerous rivers another branch of 
merely acquisitive industry, fishing, 
may be profitably pursued. In 
the more southern parts there are 
numerous hills and plains, suitable 
for agriculture, as well as stretches 
of pasture land well adapted for 
cattle-breeding. 

The increase of the population 
is not, therefore, restricted by any 
hard and fast limitations. On the 
other hand, the mountainous char- 
acter of the country checks those 
vast migrations of peoples which 
so conspicuous in Central Asia. 
Only the southern l)order of East Siberia 
was involved in them, or, to speak more 
correctly, it was a nursery for those 
nations which inundated Central Asia or 
China from that quarter. The country 
round Lake Baikal was the cradle of the 
]\Iongolian and Turkish tribes ; but many 
nations of conquerors, though in their 
influence less important, poured 
f th north out of Manchuria. From 
® ^ . this southern border migrations 

lungusians toward the north 

also, which gradually changed the ethno- 
logical character of the regions adjoining 
the North Pole ; but it was naturally a long 
series of slow movements which brought 
about this result. It is more than prob- 
able that in earlv times there was in East 


are 
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YAKUTS OF EASTERN SIBERIA: A LABORIOUS RACE OF FARMERS AND CATTLE-BREEDERS 


The Yakuts inhabit the province of Yakutsk in Eastern Siberia. Laborious and enterprising:, they show more 
aptitude for civilisation than the Buriats or Tungusians. The Yakuts, soon after the Tungfusians had advanced north- 
wards, made a broad way for themselves through the Tungusian territory, taking the country after desperate battles, 
and establishing themselves in the valley of the Lena. They introduced cattle-breeding into the Arctic regions. 
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A YAKUT WINTER HOUSE, WITH SLOPING TIMBER WALLS AND ROOF OF CLAY AND PEAT 


Siberia no break in the chain of northern, or the Nuchi and the Manchus as the people 
Hyperborean tribes, which stretched from most nearly akin to it. 

Northern Europe along the shore of the The Tungusians are remarkable as an 
Arctic Ocean to America and Greenland ; instance of a primitive people whose lan- 

this view is suj)ported by the connection guage and national customs are not closely 

between the ancient civilisations of the connected with their manner of life. The 

Western Hyperboreans and the small explanation is found in the natural con- 

nations on the shores of the Bering Sea. figuration of the country, which offers 

This chain was, however, snapped by the several possible means of livelihood, and 

northcTii migration of the Tungusian in its position, lying as it does close to the 

nation, which had been formed in the nomad territories of Central Asia, the agri- 
south-east highlands of East Siberia, mainly cultural districts of China, and the Arctic 

of Mongoloids, but with a strong infusion hunting-grounds. It follows that no nation 

of Hyperborean blood ; we must regard perha]:)s has so easily changed its method 



A BURIAT ENCAMPMENT _0F STONE HUTS, IN THE REGION OF THE BURIAT MOUNTAINS 


of living and adapted itself to different 
conditions of existence as the Tungusian. 

When at first there was only a su])erlicial 
knowledge of the Tnngusians, a distinction 
was made between the different groups 
according to their way of life ; there were 
thus Tungusians of the steppe, or of the 
forest, and Tungusians employing the 
reindeer, the horse, or the dog. In this 
sense one could also s))eak of agricultural 
Tungusians in the south. There are ac- 
cordingly genuine hunters, nomads of the 
stei)pe, Polar nomads, and settled agricul- 
turists, among this many-sided nation, 


the individual tribes of which liav(‘ even in 
modern times, at great crises, ])laced their 
mode of life on a new economic basis. 
Tungusians, for example, who have lost 
their herds of reindeer from ])estilence have 
taken up dog-breeding, and agriculturists 
who had pushed on to more nortliern 
regions have Icurnt to bec'ome once more 
sim})]y hunters and fishermen. In earlier 
times, as to some extent even now, the 
chase was the most important industry of 
the Tungusians, whose life clearly shows 
the traits of a nation of mountaineers and 
hunters. Observers hav^e unanimously 
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described the true Tungusians as brave and 
yet good-natured, trustworthy, honour- 
able, industrious, and intelligent. It is 
owing to these qualities, coupled with 
their great capacity for adapting them- 
selves to all economic conditions, that the 


QuAlitie» 
of the 
Tungusians 


Tungusians were able to expand 
farther to the north and prac- 
tically drive out the Hyper- 
boreans. We still find, as relics 


of the old Arctic nations, Samoyedeson the 
Taimir peninsula, Yukahires on the coast 
of the Arctic Ocean, and Chukchis on the 


n o r 1 li - e as 1 e r n ] le n i ns u la . 

The Tungusians did not remain undis- 
turbed in their new possessions. Just as 
]\Tanchuria, that cradle of nations, had sent 


them northward, so in the Mongol period 
tlje Yakuts came to the Arctic regions 
Irom that other cradle on Lake Baikal, and 


made a broad road for themselves through 
the Tungusian territory down to the mouth 
of the Lena. The Hyperboreans seem, so 
V C may conclude from the traditions of the 
Samoyedes, to have given way at an earlier 
time before the Tungusians with more or 
less of a good grace. The warlike Tun- 
gusians, on the other hand, allowed their 


country to be taken from them only after 
desperate battles, the most fierce of which 
is said to have been fought not far from the 
confluence of the Patoma and the Lena. 
The victorious Yakuts introduced cattle- 
breeding into the Arctic regions. In the 
north-east, also, the Tungusians were again 
driv^en back, this time by the Chukchis, 
whose strength and mobility may have been 
greatly increased by reindeer-breeding. 

Although their northern migration spread 
the Tungusians over enormous tracts, yet, 
since the Polar regions can support only a 
small population, this was, on the whole, 
file least important of the ramifications of 
Tungusian tribes, which spread from Man- 
churia in every direction, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the purely western one. 
_ . Far more important was the 

unguMans advance of the Tungusians to 

. - Korea and Japan, which, like 

an apan later wanderings toward 

the south, seems to have been effected 
under the indirect, but early felt, influence 
of Chinese civilisation. The Tungusian 
tribe of the Suchin, settled in Manchuria, 
paid a tribute of stone arrow-heads to 
China as early as iioo b.c. The Chinese 



The Hyperboreans, or Far Northerns, and the Sea Dwellers, were primeval races ; the Manchurian Tunguses 
entered Siberia from the south-east, the Turkish /akuts penetrated to the Far North from the south-west. Their 
kinsmen overran Europe ; the Ugrian tribes are probably their kin also. These form the nomad and hunter groups. 
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KIRGHIZ PEOPLE, OR COSSACKS, SHOWING TWO BRIDES IN WEDDING COSTUME 


of the 
Tungusians 


political system, on the one side, and the 
nomad empire of the Hiung-nu, on the 
other, soon served as models to the Tun- 
gusian peoples, only that the latter, in 
accordance with their national character, 
showed a tendency to republican, or 
... at any rate federal, forms 

C.vU..afon government. The first 
instance of tliis kind was 
apparently the tribal league of 
the Wu-hwan in Western Mancimria, which 
flourished shortly before 200 B,c., but 
then succumbed to the su])erior ])ower 
of the Huns, and preserved a remnant of 
indej)endence only by placing itself under 
the })rotection of China. In the cast of 
Manchuria, on the other hand, the Sien-pe 
(Hsien-pi) organised themselves ; some 
of them advanced to Korea, and thence to 
Japan, where they exercised great in- 
fluence on the ethnological characteristics 
of the population. This advance ’’ was 
more ])robably a retreat before the Huns, 
who in 209 B.c. had broken up the Western 
Tungusians and were now pressing hard on 
the eastern section. It is open to question 
whether the migration was really led by 
Chinese, as the historians of the Middle 
Kingdom tell us ; but there is no doubt 
that the Tungusians brought with them 
to Korea and Japan a civilisation which 
was deeply tinged with that of China--- 

I ^ 78 ( ; 


tlie germs of the Japanese state point to a 
Chinese model. 

The main body of the Sien-pe remained 
behind in Manchuria, wliere it gradually 
acquired strength, while the Wu-hwan 
in the year 77 b.c. were again defeated 
by tlie Huns and tlien com])letely humil- 
iated by the Chinese. When the northern 
em])ire of the Huns broke up in 84 A.D., 
the Sien-])e seized the greater ])art ot 
Mongolia and, varied though their fortune^ 
were, long remained the first power in 
Pkastern Central Asia. Their empin 
attained its greatest size about the middh 
of the second century, wlicn Tunshih-hua.) 
extended its frontiers beyond the Tianshan 
and the Altai. According to Hun fashion, 
it was divided into a central ]n’ovince with 
an eastern and a western wing. The wide 
diflusion oi the Sien-})e over the steppe 
country of Central Asia proves that tlie\ 
were predominantly nomadic in their wn\ 
of life. The uncultured Tuii- 


Empire 
of the Second 
Century 


gusian inhabitants of th*. 
shores of the Pacific, mere 


tribes of lishermen, took no 
})art in political organisation, while the 
southern and settled Tungusians in Liao- 
tung, which had even then a strong mixture 
of Chinese blood, had founded a state on 
the Chinese model, which was now require* ’ 
to recognise the suzerainty of the Sien-pe 
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and, after many years of fighting, united the 
Manchus under his rule (i6i6). The Chi- 
nese then for the first time liegan to notice 
the danger, but could not decide u})()n any 
thorough-going measures. Threats from 
the Chinese gave Nurchazi the welcome 
pretext for invading, in 1623, the Chinese 
frontier province of Liaotung, and thus 
initiating a series of battles which sapped 
the strengtli of China and shattered the 
}>ower of the Ming dynasty. In the year 
1025 the Manchu sovereign removed his 
court from Hsing-ching to Mukden. Nur- 


(if)27-i643), assumed the imt>erial title in 
i(>30 ; yet, projXTly sj)eaking, it was not 
l)y the Manchus tliat the Ming dynasty 
was overthrown, but by Chinese bands 
against whom the help of the Manchus 
was invoked as the last des})erate resource. 
When once the Manchus had seized Peking 
in 1644, they never left the country again ; 
they became masters of South China also 
after forty years of fighting. 

The new dynasty of the Manchus, with 
Peking for their capital, kej)! ]X)ssession of 
their old home up to the Amur. In the 
meantime, the Russian power had iDQgun 
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to spread further in the north, and the 
Chinese Government was now forced to 
reckon with this factor. The destinies of 
the north-eastern .Siberians were soon to 
be decided by the infliicncc of the 
Russians. 

The Hytx^rboreans, who, with their scat- 
tered and }X)verty-stricken settlements 
fringe the northern limit of the inhabited 
earth, are a true border nation, in com- 
munication with the rest of mankind on 
one side only. The races on the north-east 
boundary of Asia deserve this title less, 
l>ecause there a sea, studded with islands 
and accessible to naviga- 
tion, washes the coasts, 
and the mainland o[ 
America a ]) p r o a c h e s 
closely to the East Caix. 
Like all border districts, 
this part of Asia shelters 
fragments of nations, 
scattered or repulsed 
remnants of earlier and 
lower civilisations, whose 
representatives have 
taken refuge from the 
great floods of the con- 
tinental ]x^oplcs in the 
txninsulas and islands, or 
have offered a last and 
successful resistance on 
the narrow strips of coast. 

Two circumstances fa- 
voured this resistance. 
Anyone who studies th(' 
map will notice on the 
north-east the Stanovoi 
chain, which lK:>rders tlu' 
greatest part of the coast 
and cuts it off from the 
hinterland ; the narrov\ 
sj)ace between these 
mountains and the sea 
offered the coiKpiering 
nations no room for expansion. Regions 
such as the })eninsula of Kamchatka, 
which is connected with the mainland 
only by a narrow pass far to the north, 
or the islands of Saghalin and Yezo. 
were naturally still more secure from 
their attack. But if the nomads ot 
Central Asia, or even the hunter nations of 
Manchuria, had attempted to hold the 
coast, they would have been forced to 
betake themselves to an unaccustomed 
industry, that of fishing. Some tew Tun- 
gusian tribes, that reached the coast at 
an early date, have indeed conformed to 


( Imzi s successor, Tai Tsung Wen Hang Ti 
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A GROUP OF GILIAK PEOPLE IN THE AMUR VALLEY 
The Giliaks were closely akin in their civilisation to the Ainos before the arrival 
of the Russians in Siberia* A race with a strong Tungusian mixture, they were pro- 
bably driven to the Amur valley from Saghalin by frequent warfare with the Amos. 



A MOTHER AND CHILD OF THE GILIAK RACE IN THE AMUR VALLEY 
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YERMAK, THE GREAT COSSACK CHIEF 
Reproduced from the famous statue by Antokolski, 
now in the Alexander III. Museum at St. Petersburgr. 


the customs of the earlier inhabitants and 
have become typical fishermen with a sur- 
prisingly low civilisation. Such a transition 
was hardly possible for the pastoral nations 
of the steppe, who, on the rare occasions 
when they entered the coast country, did 
so as conquerors, not as fugitives. 

Defective culture and complete political 
disintegration characterise the nations of 
the North Asiatic coast and the adjacent 
islands. It will probably never be possible 
to write a connected history of these races ; 
some general features may be noticed, 
but for the rest, we can do no more 
than attempt to adduce some historical 
facts as to the various countries and races. 
The chief countries to be distinguished 
are the Chukchi peninsula in the north, 
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Kamchatka, the islands of Saghalin and 
Yezo, the coasts of the Sea of Okhotsk, 
and, lastly, the valley of the lower Amur, 
the only j)art where the coast seems more 
clo.sely connected with the hinterland and 
where it is possible for a nation of fisher- 
men to live farther in the interior. 

The peoples of North Asia here came 
most frequently into contact with more 
advanced civilisations. The broad outlines 
of the history of the North-east Asiatic 
races are somewhat as follow. In the 
])eriod immediately succeeding the Tee 
Age a }X)pulation of Arctic hunters and 
fishermen spread over a part of the nortli- 
eastern mainland and had already crossed 
the Bering Straits, as certain resemblances 
to the civilisations of Arctic and North- 
West America seem to show. The advance 
of nations like the Mongols toward the 
north forced a number of the inhabitants 
to retreat to the peninsulas and islands, 
w^here they long remained unmolested. 
Tungusian tribes, by their northern 
migrations, caused new displacements, 
and partially broke through the chain 
of coast nations, while other Tungusians, 
by crossing over to Japan, helped to 
drive back the old North Asiatics even 
on the islands. The Chinese for their 
part several times extended their rule as 
far as the Amur, and influenced the 
tril)es whom they found there by inter- 
marriage and the introduction of their 
own civilisation. 

The Chukchis are the most north- 
easterly brancli of the Pakeo-Asiatic 
nations, as the whole group is called. Not 
so very many years have elapsed since a 
]:>art of the nation passed from the primi- 
tive condition of mere hunters to reindeer- 
breeding ; the use of reindeer milk was 
not yet known about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Similarly the Koriaks, 
who lived farther to the south, were 
divided into settled fishermen and nomad 
reindeer owners. The nomads despised 
the fishermen, and, as a matter of fact, 
gained in strength and warlike spirit by 
the change in their mode of life. In recent 
times the Tungusians have been actually 
driven back again by the Chukchis. The 
knowledge of reindeer-breeding did not 
cross the Bering Straits to America. But 
the presence of true Esquimaux, the 
Namollo, or Yu-ite, on the Asiatic side 
of the Bering Sea, shows that, nevertheless, 
international relations were established 
there. 
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A FINE GROUP OF TUNGUSIANS, WHOSE QUALITIES HAVE DOMINATED MANY RACES 


The inhabitants of Kamchatka, the That their immigration dates back to a 

Kamchadales, or Itelemes, are physically, remote j)eriod is proved by the extraor- 

if not lingnistically, akin to the Chukchis. dinary way in which the nation has 

I he multi|)licity oi languages a mong the adapted itself to the nature of its new home, 

coast peoples, and the physical differences The Kamchadales were politically dis- 

between them — for exam[)le, between united ; but, at the time when more accii- 

the Chukchis and the Ainos — show that rate knowledge of them was forthcoming, 

lliis group of nations, tormerly scattered the lesson of tribal consolidation had been 

over a wide region, is extremely heterb- learnt to some extent. The need of it was 

geneoiLs. V ' impressed on them not only by domestic 

The Kamchadales considered themselves wars, but also by attacks from al^roac. 

the original inhabitants ; they certainly The Koriaks, probably the more mobile 

must liave reached their peninsula as reindeer nomads, invaded Kamchatka from 

liigitives at a comparatively early date, the north, and the seafaring inhabitants 



ONE OF THE GIGANTIC MOUNDS CHARACTERISTIC OF WESTERN SIBERIA 
From excavations in these mounds the habits of the ancient peoples are revealed. The mounds were used as 
tombs, and their contents show that the culture of the nomads had its origin in the ancient civilisation of the south. 
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CHUKCHIS AT HOME IN THE KAMCHATKA PENINSULA, SHOWING THEIR HABITATIONS 



AINOS AT HOME IN THE NORTHERN PART OF THE ISLAND OF SAGHALIN 


The Ainos andChukchis are two of the most enduring: races of the Noitb Asiatic coast and the adjacent islands, but 
are now decadent. A branch of the Chukchis is now known as the Koriaks. The Ainos hold a peculiar position 
among: the Siberian peoples in physique, lang:uage and culture. A type of the old northern race has been developed 
in them, which recalls the Northern Europeans, while other characteristics resemble those of the Mongolian race. 

TYPES OF THE PEOPLES OF SIBERIA; DWELLERS BY THE EASTERN SEA 
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INHABITANTS OF THH PENINSULA OF KAMCHATKA 


ol the Kuriles plundered the southern 
districts and carried away numerous Kam- 
chadales into slavery. 

Some sort of intercourse with the civil- 
ised countries of the South must have 


existed then ; the Russians found among 


Federation 
on the 
Peninsula 


the Kamchadales Japanese 
writings and coins, and even 
ca])tive. Japanese sailors, who 
had i)een shipwrecked on the 


coast. The beginnings of a state under 


an able chief led to the rise of two federa- 


tions on the peninsula, which were able 
to assert their indcj)endence, until, later, 
the encroachment of the Russians put 
an end to this slow process of internal 
evolution. 


The Ainos hold a peculiar position 
among the Pakeo-Asiatics in physique, 
language, and culture. A type of the old 
northern race has been developed in them, 
which, in externals, ])articularly in the 
luxuriant growth of hair and beard, strik- 
ingly recalls the Northern Europeans, 
while other characteristics, such as the 


( olour of the skin and the salient cheek- 


l>ones, resemble those of the Mongo- 
lian race. This people also, as their 
isolated language proves, must have been 
long settled in their home, the northern 
islands of Japan and Saghalin. When a 
state began to be organised in the south of 
Japan by the combined aciion of Malays 
and Tungusians, a struggh: at once broke 
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out against the aborigines, the ‘ field - 
spiders,’’ by which we must understand 
a race of pigmies dwelling in caves, and 
the Ainos. The former, the Koro-pok- 
guru, were exterminated, and the Aino;- 
ousted or absorbed. An examination ol 
I)lacc names shows that the Ainos once 
were settled in the south as far as Kyushu : 
in historical times they were still to be 
found in large numbers in Northern Hondo 
(Honshiu). Tliey are at j^resent limited 
to Ye/o, Saghalin, and some of the 
Kuriles. The withdrawal of the Ainos 
was not consummated without the Pakeo* 
Asiatic civilisation having left distinct 
traces on tlie customs, religion, and art of 
the Japanese. Many perplexing phenomena 
of Japanese civilisation can be explained 
only by the discovery of their prototypes 
among the Ainos. 

At the present day, the Ainos give the 
impression of a |)eople who are decadent 
in every respect. Many of the arts of 
civilisation wliich they formerly possessed 
A . — such as, perhaps, the know- 

of the ledge of making earthenware 

Prestnt D«v “aPPear to have been lost ; 

y partly, no doubt, under the 
overpowering influence of J apanese culture. 
The fact also that the Ainos now exhibit 
a predominantly gentle and friendly 
nature instead of their old strength and 
savagery, seems a sign of exhaustion in 
the struggle for existence rather than 
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IN SIBERIAN WILDS: 




HOW THE RUSSIAN COLONISTS TRAVEL TO THEIR NEW HOMES IN SIBERIA 
The great need of Siberia is population, and the Russian Government, at last alive to the vast potentialities of the country, are fostering colonisation by offers of material aid to immigrants. 



ON THE BANKS OF THE OBI RIVER: THE GREAT WATERWAY OF NORTH-WESTERN SIBERIA 



SIBERIA~THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLES 


proof of advanoiiig civilisation. Th<?ir 
[)olitical retrogression is rmdeniable. So 
long as the nation was still at war with 
the Japanese, a certain degree of com- 
!)ination clearly existed. The Ainos in 
Yezo even now relate that in former 
times a mighty chief lived in Piratori, 
who exacted tribute from the whole island. 
Every village now has its petty chief, 
under whose government it leads an 
inde|>endent existence. 

Many changes seem to have occurred on 
Saghalin. Even before tlie arrival of 
the Russians, the Giliaks, a race closely 
;ikin in its civilisation to the Ainos, had 
migrated thence to the mouth of the Amur, 


come the Lamuts on the shore of tiie Sen 
of Okhotsk, the Goldes on the Amur, and 
many smaller tribes. The Tungusians 
themselves are a mixture of Mongolian 
tribes and the permanently settled long- 
skulled population. 

Trifling as may be the historical results 
obtained by a survey of the regions of 
North-east Asia, it is yet interesting to set' 
how, before the destructive encroachment 
of a European Power began, the slowly 
surging waves of civilisation had s])read 
to the remotest border countries. In the 
interior we sec how, with the advance of 
the Yakuts, the last wave of civilisation, 
which hnally brought to the northern 



possibly in consequence of wars with 
the Ainos, whose territory was more and 
more curtailed by the advance of the 
J apanese from the south. The short- 
headed race of the Giliaks, with its strong 
Tungusian mixture, was probably led 
by these events to return to its earlier 
liome. Tungusian reindeer nomads, the 
Orokes, crossed over later to Northern 
Saghalin, apparently with peaceful in- 
tentions. 

Like the Giliaks, in whom an 
infusion of Palaeo- Asia tic blood was un- 
mistakable, the j>eoples on the lower 
Amur and the neighbouring coast may be 
mixed races, but the Tungusian element 
is jii edorriinaiit in them. Under this head 


regions the cattle-breeding industry 
known since the earliest times in the 
more southern countries, filled the 
district watered by the Lena. An earlier 
wave, which brought with it the reindeer 
nomadism, reached in places the coasts 
of the Bering vSea, and began gradually 
to advance to Northern Kamchatka, and, 
through the migration ot the Oroks, to the 
island of Saghalin. 

But outside, on the more remote penin- 
sulas and islands, there stijl live the mere 
fishermen and hunters, who are acquainted 
with no domesticated animal but the 
dog, and eke out their existence, as their 
ancestors have done for thousands of years 
past, by a system of mere acquisition. 
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THE ADVANCE OF THE RUSSIANS 

AND THE CONQUEST OF THE STEPPES 


appearance of Russia in Siberia 
^ and on the frontiers of Central Asia 
marks a new and important chapter in the 
history of the Old World. 

The struggle of the unruly nomad 
nations with the civilised countries which 
surround the steppe districts of Asia had 
lasted more than two thousand years. 
Western Asia had succumbed under the 
repeated sho('ks, or had become a nomad 
country ; India had frequently sunk 
defenceless before the attacks of the 
sons of the ste))pes ; Eastern Europe 
had met with the same fate and lay, since 
the time of Genghis Khan, under the 
yoke of barbarism ; only China, that 
ancient country, although continually 
overrun and apparently crushed, had 
with indomitable ])ertinacity won back 
the soil yard by yard from the ])owers of 
destruction, and pushed the limits of her 
influence up to the western extremity of 
Central Asia. 

Now a second civilised Power from the 
west came on the scene, and if it used its 
weapons in order permanently to possess 
the lands up to the frontiers of the Chinese 
_ . Empire, the evil spirit of 

aming c (jestruction at any rate was 

B^rburism of fettered until it was, to all 
weniffti Asia . n j i_ 

appearance, stifled beneath 

the grip of civilisation. The Chinese had 
indeed already shown, by their support of 
Buddhism and their agricultural colonies, 
how even the barbarism of Central Asia 
could be tamed. 

That from Europe a crushing counter- 
blow would be eventually struck at the 
source of such unspeakable calamities, 
and would bring a part of Inner Asia into 
the power of the Western civilised nations, 
was in itself to be anticipated, since the 
highest existing Power of civilisation and 
culture had been developed there. To 
this Power, for which the earth itself .soon 
seemed too small, the wild, warlike 
spirit of the nomads of the steppe was 
doomed to yield so soon as the path which 
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The Battle- 
Ground of 
the Nomads 


led to the desired goal was trodden. It 
is far more astonishing that this counter- 
blow was struck so late. The reasons for 
this, however, are to be lound to some 
extent in geographical conditions. 

If the European civilisation wished to 
advance towards Central Asia, only the 
east of Europe could serve as a basis. 
Now, the east of Euro|)e is nothing more 
than an offshoot of the great plains ot 
North-west Asia, and is a piece of Asia 
that required to be conquered and 
colonised before any further action could 
be contern])lated. The south of Russia 
has always been the favour- 
ite battle-ground of the 
nomads. There the swarms 
of S('ythian horsemen had 
forced the Persian Army of Darius to 
retreat ; there the Alani had been over- 
whelmed by the storm of victorious Huns ; 
there the hordes of Khazars, Avars, Bul- 
garians, and Hungarians had rested at 
various periods ; and there, finally, Mongo! 
hordes had ruled as lords for centuries. 
But farther to the north, vvliere the forests 
prevented the nomads of the step])e 
from any long sojourn, lived Finnish and 
Hy})erborcan tribes of hunters, who re- 
sembled those of Siberia in poverty and 
defective civilisation. 

Against all these forces so adverse to 
civilisation Europ)e could never once jflace 
her most capable and advanced nations 
in the field. The Ru.ssians, who, as the 
eastern rearguard of the Aryan race, had 
to bear tlie brunt of the attack, were 
hardly less barbarous than the wildest 
Central Asiatics, but, as a nation of 
peaceful agriculturists, were no match for 
them in w'arlike ability. This alone 
explains why the Ru.ssians soon fell 
before the attack of the Mongols, then 
for centuries bore the yoke of the nomads 
in shameful depiendence, and even after 
the liberation still trembled before the 
Tartar Empires in the Crimea and on 
the Volga. 
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CHARACTERISTIC GROUP OF COSSACK WOMEN AND CHILDREN 




THE ADVANCE OF RUSSIA IN SIBERIA 


The long servitude, to which the blood- 
thirsty tyranny of Ivan the Terrible was 
a sequel, naturally did not help to raise 
the character of the people. One would 
hardly have foretold a brilliant future 
for the Russian even in the seventeenth 
century. It was therefore one of the chief 
duties of the Western civilised world to 
introduce European civilisation among the 
Russians themselves. Attempts were 
made to reach this goal by means of 
Western European immigrants, who first 
worked upon the princes and through 
them on the people, until Peter the Great 
openly broke with Asiatic barbarism, and 
applied all the resources of European 
civilisation to the protection and exten- 
sion of his realm. It was only after that 
date that Russia was really qualified to 
undertake, and to bring to a victorious 
close, the war against the destructive 
forces of the nomad world. 

Even if the Russian had retained, 
from a period when he was more Asiatic 
than European, qualities which made 
him seem akin to the nations of the 
steppes, that was perhaps no hindrance 
D . . w to his new task. He who 

would track the nomad to 
against the lurking- place needs 

something of the nomad in 
him. A ruler of Asiatics would understand 
his subjects better if he felt a trace of the 
Asiatic spirit in his own character and 
impulses. In addition to this the Russian 
nation, sorely against the will of its rulers, 
had to some extent forged for itself an 
instrument which was admirably adapted 
for the conquest of the steppe, and soon 
could be used with the greatest success 
against nomadism — namely, the Cossacks. 

In the insecure border lands between 
Russian territory and the Tartar stejipe 
a new nationality has been gradually 
formed. All who had made Russia too 
hot to hold them, criminals as well as the 
persecuted innocent, fugitive serfs, secta- 
ries, fraudulent taxpayers, thieves and 
vagabonds, sought an asylum in those 
lawless regions, where they organised 
themselves and daily fought for freedom 
and life with the Russians and Tartars. 
Every revolution in Russia brought fresh 
masses of discontented people to the 
Cossack settlements, and doubtless fugi- 
tives from the Tartar countries swelled 
their numbers. Thus semi-nomad nations 
of horsemen were formed, at first the 
Ukraine Cossacks, from Little Russia 


chiefly, on the Dnieper, and the Don 
Cossacks of Great Russia on the lower 
Don. It was by slow steps only that the}^ 
were incorporated in the Russian Empire. 
The fact was then recognised that these 
border folk and robbers were men admir- 
ably adapted for use in the struggle with 
the inhabitants of the Asiatic steppes. 
^ ^ A large number of Cos- 

U“sib.”ruT sacks, organised on a 
o I eria s military system, were 
Earopeaniaatton j j j 

gradually deported and 

planted under various names in Siberia, as 
far as the Amur, and in Turkestan. The 
merchants of the republic of Novgorod had 
first discovered the way to Siberia, and had 
even founded a sort of sovereignty among 
the tribes of that region. Such a policy, not 
entirely checked even by the disorders of 
the Mongol age, and soon resumed by the 
Russian sovereigns after the overthrow 
of Novgorod (1477-1479), was possible 
because in the north it was not necessary 
to traverse the homes of the nomad 
inhabitants of th ste])pes, but merely 
the hunting-grounds of small Finnish and 
Arctic tribes. The northern road of the 
fur trade was little affected by the revolu- 
tions in the south ; indeed, it was not even 
under the control of the Russians, whose 
power was centred round Moscow and 
did not extend far to the north. Even 
after the fall of Novgorod (1570) the 
merchants in the north-east of Russia 
led an almost independent existence, and 
it was only through them that the Russian 
princes exercised a certain dominion over 
some of the north-western tracts of 
Siberia. Almost by chance these con- 
ditions led to a campciign against the still 
independent Siberian princes, which was 
destined to alter the situation completely. 

In the second half of the sixteenth 
century, the Russian family of Stroganoff 
in the district of Perm had got the trade 
with Siberia into their hands, but saw their 
profits and their influence menaced from 
two sides. The great Khan of 
artArs Siberia was beginning to form 
^ . schemes of conquest, and had 

sent his Tartar armies on expe- 
ditions over the Ural right into the country 
of Perm, while from the south-west the 
Volga Cossacks, kinsmen of the Don 
hordes, were harassing and plundering 
the trading haunts of the great merchants. 

According to the time-honoured com- 
mercial policy of Russia, the Stroganoffs 
tried to pit the two invaders one against 
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This map indicates the beginnings of Russia’s conquest of Siberia, and shows, in the shaded portions, the vassal states. 


the other, and with this object applied 
to the Cossacks, whose raids in the north 
were made only liecause this people, 
disturbed in their old settlements by the 
Russians, were seeking new homes. It 
was not difficult to j:)ersuade an army of 
seven thousand Cossacks, under the com- 
mand of Yermak, and in the pay of the 
Stroganoffs, to make an attack on Siberia. 
Yermak started in 1579, but lost the 
greater part of his army in the very first 
winter, which he had to spend on the west 
of the Ural. He pushed on with the 
survivors, and with his fast dwindling 
army eventually readied, in 1581, the 
Tobol, on whose banks he more than once 
defeated the forces of the Siberian Khan 
Kozum. On October 23rd, 1582, Isker, 
the capital of the Khan, was taken ; but 
after that there was no prospect of any 
Y . further action by the weak 
handful of men, against whom 

Cossacks Tartar princes .soon 

advanced from every side, 
since no help could be expected either 
from the Stroganoffs or from the Cossack 
bands which had remained behind. 

In this dilemma Yermak applied to the 
Russian Tsar Ivan IV., the Terrible, 
who already claimed the sovereignty ov^er 
the countries on the Obi. The first tidings 
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of the ex])edition against the Khanate 
of Si])eria had not l)een favourably 
received at Moscow, since men were tired 


of wars against the Crim Tartars, and 
did not wish to bring Russia into conflict 
with the Siberian Tartar Empire, the 
power of which they clearly overestimated. 


The Fall 
of 

Yermak 


The victory of the Cossacks 
was now welcomed with greater 
enthusiasm. The support that 
Yermak received was at first 


indeed insignificant ; Isker was lost again, 
and when Yermak fell, in 1584, prac- 
tically nothing was left in the hands 
of the Russians but the territory which 
had long been claimed by them, even if 
never really subject to their rule. But 
the way had been paved, the dread of 
the Tartars had been overcome, and the 
effectiveness of the Cossacks for such 


undertakings had been clearly shown. 
The welcome possibility of giving these 
unruly auxiliaries a new sphere for their 
energies was an incentive to further 
opierations. Isker was reoccupied in the 
year 1588, while Tobolsk had already 
been founded as a centre of the Russian 


power. In 1598 the Khan Kozum, who 
had held his own in the south, suffered 
a decisive defeat and fled to Central 


Asia, where he disappeared. His sons 




THE GROWTH OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE IN THE FAR EAST 
This map shows the easternmost limits of Russia’s early conquests in Siberia, with the dates of their acquisition. 


and grandsons continued to make inroads 
with nomad liordes into Russian territory, 
hut achieved no lasting successes. 

The Asiatic possessions of Russia now 
had two fronts from which to re|)el 
attacks or to make an advance : a 
southern one toward the steppes of 

Russia’s Siberia and lui kestan, 

ussia where warlike nomad nations 
Two Fronts i- i • i i 

* . lived as insecure and dangerous 
in Asia • 1 X ^ 

neighbours, and an eastern one 

toward the tundras and hill country of 
East Siberia, where only semi-civilised 
hunters and reindeer herdsmen offered a 
feeble resistance. An advance was natur- 
ally made first on the east frontier, and 
comparatively soon extended to the shores 
of the Pacific. 

The necessity of acquiring a secure 
frontier also forced the Russians in- 
evitably onward to the .south, notwith- 
standing the great sacrifices and efforts 
which were here required of them as time 
went on. The flanking position which 
the command of the Caspian Sea offered 
them was not used successfully until late 
in the wars between Khiva and the Turko- 
mans, after a disastrous attempt by 
Peter the Great (1717). In the north, 
on the other hand, communications by 
sea through the Arctic Ocean were soon 


resumed. The English ex])lorcr, Richard 
Chancellor, penetrated in 1554 to the 
White vSea, and a sliort while after founded 
the Muscovy Company of Englisli mer- 
chants for trade with the far north of 
Rirssia. His venture was jxitronised both 
by Ivan the Terrible and by the English 
Court ; and tliough lie ]>erished in 155b 
while returning after a second voyage, 
the heirs of his enter])rise did not lose 
heart, the Muscovy Company flourished, 
and • English ships from Archangel 
appeared at the mouth of the Obi in 1614. 

Eastern Siberia had been mainly 
occupied by Cossacks, who jnished on 
along the rivers, protected the new 
territory as they acquired it by fortified 
settlements, and thus in course of half a 
( entury reached remote Kamchatka. The 
Russian Government was careful to cover 


Advance 
Towards 
The North 


this advance l)y the establish- 
ment of friendly relations with 
the Mongol Altyn Khan. The 
trade with China had then 
been already started ; the first tea reached 
Russia in 1638 through the agency of 
Altyn Khan. Meantime rapid advance 
was made in the north. In the year 1632 
Yakutsk was founded on the Lena ; in 
1643 the first Cossacks forced their way 
10 the upper Amur, and followed this 
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stream down to the Sea of Okhotsk. Kam- 
chatka was discovered a few years later, 
but it was not occupied until after 1696. 

All these results were naturally not 
obtained without a struggle ; the collec- 
tion of the fur tribute, the yassak, often 
led to insurrections. But the paudty of 
the native population and the European 
armament of the Cossacks 
always turned the scale in 
^ . * favour of the new masters. 

a ives fortress of Nijni Kolimsk, 

on the Arctic Ocean at the mouth of the 
Kolyma, founded in 1644 by the Cossack 
Michael Staduchin, formed for a long 
time an important base for the opening 
up of North-east Siberia. Anadyrsk, the 
inhabitants of which held their own for 
years in their wars with the Chukchis, 
was built soon afterwards. When the 
Cossacks had firmly established themselves 
on the Amur, the country round Lake 
Baikal was annexed to the Russian 
dominions, and Irkutsk was founded in 
the year 1652. But it usually happened 
that the authority of the Home Govern- 
ment was for a long time disregarded in 
the distant territories they acquired. 
The Cossack settlers habitually indulged 
in civil war, plundering and massacring 
each other without scruple ; sometimes 
they openly defied the home authorities, 
as was the case in Kamchatka during the 
years 1711-1713. 

In the Amur districts resistance was 
met with from the Manchus, who at first 
retreated, but then, aided by the resources 
of the subject Chinese Empire, regained 
their old possessions (1656). Once again 
the Russians tried to extend ^their 
sovereignty from the strong town of 
Albasin, which they founded on the 
upper Amur as a base of operations ; but 
after the place had been twice (1659 and 
1658) taken and destroyed by the Chinese, 
they were comjxilled in the year 1689 
to decide to evacuate the whole Amur 
_ district. Russia, nevertheless, 

wUh *the cherish hostile feelings 

Chinese toward China, whither rej>eated 
embassies were sent. On the 
contrary, the most northerly of the trade 
routes to China, which was now com- 
pletely in Russian hands, began to develop 
vigorously. The two nations gradually 
recognised that both imports and exports 
would pass best and most safi ly at the point 
where their territories directly touched each 
other with well-defined boundaries. The 


crests of those mountains, which border 
the Gobi desert and the Tarim basin on 
the north, seemed suitable as such boun- 
daries. The first settlement of frontiers 
was arranged by the envoys of the twe 
great Powers in the years 1728 and 1729, 
The Chinese party in Manchuria had, 
however, l:>een much strengthened in 
consequence of the wars with the Russians, 
and a systematic partition of the country 
had been carried out, so that for the future 
Chinese culture triumphed in the original 
home of the Manchus. Chinese military 
colonies guarded the Amur, which formed 
a fixed boundary for a long period. The 
seat of the Chinese military administra- 
tion was at first at Aigun (founded in 
1684), subsequently at Mergen, and finally 
at Tsitsikar. The disturbances on the 
frontier now almost entirely terminated. 

The gradual establishment of peace 
and order in Siberia enabled the Russian 
Government to undertake the scientific 
ex})loration of this enormous and still 
unknown territory. There were first and 
foremost geograp)hical problems to be 
solved, especially the problem whether Asia 
'Tk c • was joined to America. The 

e cicn 1 1C Cossack Desch- 

r ^ about his voyage through 

the Country Ifterwards 

called the Bering Straits (1648), still reposed 
unread in the archives of Irkutsk. Finally, 
in the year 1733, a scientific exp^edition was 
sent which, by its admirable constitution, 
gave to the entire civilised world for the 
first time definite information as to the 
nature of Siberia. It was almost entirely 
composed of non- Russians. The Danish 
captain, Vitus Bering, who had already 
explored the seas round Kamchatka in 
the years 1725-1730, commanded the ex- 
pedition. He was accompanied by Martin 
Spangenberg and Alexis Tschirikov, who 
had been his lieutenants on his previous 
voyages, and by members of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences — namely, the Tubin- 
gen botanist Gmelin, the astronomer 
Louis Delisle de la Croyere (died October 
22nd, 1741). the historian Gerhard 

Friedrich Miiller, and Johann Eberhard 
Fischer, of Esslingen. The expedition 
was joined later by Georg Wilhelm 
Steller and Stephen Krascheinnikov, who 
devoted their energies to the exploration 
of Kamchatka. A number of minor 
expeditions were sent at the same time 
to investigate particular regions, especi- 
ally the east coast. 
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In the course of some few years large the Russian power soon produced the 

portions of Siberia were thoroughly ex- result that a large part of the Kirghiz 

plored, while Bering himself, amid many living further to the south professed their 

dangers and adventures, cruised on the submission. Raids by these subjects 

icy coasts of the sea that was called after into the sphere of the Russian colonies, 

him. He was able to prove the existence and corresponding punitive expeditions, 

of the strait between Asia and America, form for nearly a century the scanty his- 
but died on December 19th, 1741, of tory of the possessions in West Siberia. 

scurvy. Muller and Gmelin It was not till the end of the Napoleonic 
returned home to vSt. Peters- wars that the importance of Siberian 

StraVu 1743, the rest of the ])olicy developed. The occurrences in East 

expedition not until 1749. Asia have shown that the necessity of 
S teller had died on his way back from obtaining free access to the ocean 
Kamchatka in 1746. Since this splendidly has definitely affected the otherwise 
organised undertaking, the scientific ex- clearly marked-out policy of Russia, 
ploration of Siberia has been continuous. When the Russian Cossacks firmly 
although enthusiasm for the work has some- established their position on the Sea of 
times flagged. Especially successful were Okhotsk they suddenly gave a new 
the geological researches, which revived base to the Russian power, whose centre 
the mining industry on the Altai and con- had been separated from East Siberia 
firmed the existence of auriferous strata, by an infinity of sparsely populated 
Much has been added to our knowledge tracts. However great the distance 
of the coasts of Eastern Asia by the by sea might be to the harbours of 
voyages of Russian circumnavigators, the Baltic or the Black Sea, it was, on 
especially by those of Adam Johann the who’e, easier to surmount than the 
Ritter von Krusenstern (1803-6) and of shorter one diagonally across Siberia. 
Otto von Kotzebue (1815-8 and 1823-6). But, apart from this, the possibility of 
It should be noticed that these voyages . , some communication with 

were partly prompted by the wish of civilised peoples and inter- 

Russia to open relations with Japan. of^Powc** national trade marts of Central 

The state of things in the south-west, Asia meant a considerable 

where a boundless horizon of steppe advantage to the countries on the Pacific, 
seemed to bid defiance to all the perma- The value of this position has increased 
nent and restraining influences of civilisa- largely since the introduction of steam 
tion, was very different from that in the navigation. 

regions of Northern and Eastern Siberia. On the other hand, it was incontest- 

The south-west was the theatre of the real able that Russia’s position on the sea 
struggle between Russia and the nomads, was extraordinarily unfavourable ; the 
whose eastern representatives had, at shores of the Sea of Okhotsk with their 
almost this same period, been finally thinly inhabited hinterland, their harbours 
subdued by China. While in the east the icebound for many months, and their 
Cossacks showed themselves willing con- mountain chains rising up directly be- 
querors and settlers, the Russian Govern- hind the coast, were far from being 
ment itself was forced to undertake the adapted to promote a flourishing corn- 
struggle in the south-western steppe, to merce. An improvement of the situa- 
which direction settlers reluctantly turned, tion could be attained only by the ac- 
After the death (in 1725) of Peter the quisition of the Amur district ; more 
Great, who had raised favoured harbours were to be found 

R ^ * Russia to a great Euro- there, and the valley of a mighty river 

*th th **1?* * d Power, the frontier opened up a comparatively rich hinter- 

wi e oma s ivom Kurgan to land, and offered easy communications 

Omsk, and then along the Irtish as far with the interior. Little was to be feared 
as the spurs of the Altai. The system of from the Chinese, who occupied only 
cordons was introduced by Field-Marshal the right bank of the upper Amur and had 
Burkhard Christoph von Miinnich, and such neither garrisons nor colonies on the 
a cordon, corresponding roughly to that coast. 

frontier, was drawn through West Siberia. A fresh advance was made by the 

For a long time this fortified line was Russians in the nineteenth century to- 

hardly cros.sed, although the influence of wards the south, which they had already 
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THE IMPORTANT SIBERIAN TOWN OF IRKUTSK 
Irkutsk was founded in 1662 by the Cossack pioneers around Lake Baikal, and has now a population of from 50 000 
to 60,000. A large part of the town was destroyed by fire in 1870, but there are now established at Irkut« a few 
factories and a gold refinery. These views show the railway camp, the cathedral, and a general view of the town. 
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THE FAMILIAR SIBERIAN OMNIBUS 

once partly possessed, but had evacuated 
owing to the threats of the Manchus. 
In the year 1849 the Russian flag was 
hoisted without opposition at the mouth 
of the Amur ; in 1851 a bay near the 
Korean frontier was seized, where later 
P . Vladivostock was founded ; in 

Move** ^ from 

South upper Amur, where the 

Russians still had possessions 
from an earlier date, down to its mouth, and 
Nikolaievsk, founded there in 1850, was 
more strongly fortified. The Government 
in Peking, which did not dare to venture 
on war, raised futile protests. By the 
Convention of Aigun (May 28th, 1858), the 
whole left bank of the Amur was ceded 
to the Russians, and on November 14th, 
i860, the Ussuri district, together with the 
whole coast as far as Korea, was added to it. 

.Since *by the founding of Vladivostock 
an almost ice-free harbour was obtained, 
the movements of Russia ceased for some 
time. But diplomatic intrigues continued 
to ruffle the relations of Russia with other 
Powers in this quarter, and notably with 


the ^eat Powers of the world. The 
Russians now found themselves inferior 
to the Japanese at sea, and they were 
alarmed by an attempt on the part 
of their new rivals to seize Southern 
Manchuria. A counterblow was soon 
delivered. By a treaty concluded with 
China on March 27th, 1898, Russia 
occupied Port Arthur and Talienwan 
on the Gulf of Pechili ; and even before 
this treaty she had aleady exacted from 
China permission to construct a railway 
through Manchuria (September 6th, 18516), 
intended to join the g^eat Trans-Siberian 
line then in progress. 

Then the situation was suddenly altered 
by the outbreak of an anti-foreign move- 
ment in China, which was aimed with 
])eculiar force against the Russians, and 
Russia was driven to occupy Manchuria in 
1900. The ultimate reason which forced 
the Russians to round off their East Siberian 
dominions by the absorption of Manchuria 
may easily be conjectured ; they knew 
that the Amur country was not adapted 
for colonisation on a large scale, and gave 
the Russian power on the Pacific no firm 
support, while Manchuria would completely 
meet this requirement. Moreover, the 
ice- free harbour of Port Arthur was of 


Russia’s 
Occupation of 
Manchuria 


little value to Russia so long 
as it was not in the assured 
command of the hinterland 
and the overland communi- 


cations with .Siberia. At the same time, 
indeed, the plan seems to have been formed 
of shifting the Russian frontiers forward 
across the steppes up to China proper ; 
in other words, of detaching Mongolia and 
East Turkestan from China. Russia has 


the ambitious State of 
J apan. The object at stake 
in these intrigues was the 
preponderance of influence 
in Korea. The Chinese 
Government favoured the 
colonisation of Manchuria 
as far as possible ; but the 
suppression of strong bodies 
of bandits, who had col- 
lected in the deserted border 
j^rovinces, proved a trouble- 
some task. The successes 
of Japan in the war of 
1894-1895 with China were 
a serious check to Russian 
plans, and proved that the 
island kingdom of East Asia 
had taken its place among 



A SIBERIAN WATER-CART IN WINTER 
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Keystone View Co, 

ON LAKE BAIKAL, ONE OF THE LARGEST FRESH WATER LAKES IN THE WORLD 
Lake Baikal, 400 miles long, with an area of 13,500 square miles, is one of the largest fresh water lakes in the world. 
Its surface is 1,651 ft. above the sea, and its depth is remarkable,' 791 fathoms having been sounded. The Siberian 
Railway runs round the lake at the southern end, and during the war with Japan a railway was thrown across the ice. 


in recent times repeatedly formed alliances 
with the Dalai-Lama. In this way the 
same policy was adopted in the east and 
, , in the heart of Central Asia 
usiia 8 Russia followed in the west 
o icy lA borders of Afghan- 

‘ istan and the gate of India ; 

|X)litical and economic superiority over 
China is the natural consequence to which 
this policy should lead. While advan- 
tageous frontiers had been thus won by 
a series of wars, the economic situation 
of Siberia had passed through many 
phases. The first occupation had been 
effected by the Cossacks, who governed 
as lords among the Hyperboreans, 
exacted the tax known as the yassak, 
and, without exactly outdoing Spanish in 
cruelty, were the cause of an extra- 
ordinary diminution in the population ; 
frequent revolts of the natives — for 


example, in 1731 in Kamchatka — hastened 
this result. Even after affairs had been 
more satisfactorily organised, the shrink- 
age of the native population continued. 
Patkanoff, who made a searching investi- 
gation into the condition of the Irtish- 
Ostiaks, calls attention to the low birth- 
rate among the natives, which in itself 
must, so soon as the rate of mortality 
increases, cause the numbers of the inhabi- 
tants to become stationary or to shrink. 

The diseases introduced by Europeans, 
especially smallpox and typhus, have 
produced terrible and permanent gaps in 
rr-u f population. Still more 

disastrous is the effect of 
I * Q-k alcohol, not only ivgm the 
from Siberia degeneracy and vice which it 

brings, with it, but perhaps still more 
because the drunken mothers neglect their 
children and let them die. Finally there 
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are the economic changes, such as the 
diminution of wild animals and conse- 
quent scarceness of food, and the intrusion 
of Russian peasants into the Ostiak com- 
munities. So soon as the Russians are in 
the majority, they make use of the existing 
common land for their own advantage, 
and aj)})reciably reduce the earnings of the 
natives. The consequences are pauperism, 
non-payment of taxes, and serfdom for 
debtors, and all these causes unfavourably 



SIBERIAN HOME LIFE; ROCKING THE BABY 


ahect the increase of the population. 
Nevertheless, decadence is not so rapid 
that we may not anticipate, under an 
amelioration of the conditions, a change 
for the better, since, on the whole, the 
Ostiaks have shown some capacity of 
ada[)ting themselves to the requirements 
of an jdvanced civilisation. The state of 
things existing among most of the tribes of 
North Siberia will he much the same. 

The Russians, apart from the Cossacks 
who poured into Siberia, were still less 
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calculated to carry out a systematic 
colonisation and to settle in the zone 
suitable to agriculture. Partly to remedy 
this disadvantage, partly on other 
grounds, it became customary by the 
middle of the seventeenth century to 
send criminals to Siberia, as well as to 
force prisoners of war, especially Poles, to 
settle there. The unruly and Cossack-like 
features of the national life in Siberia 
were still more accentuated by this, and 
for a long time healthy 
development was checked. 
A second hindrance was 
the tendency of officials to 
regard the country as a 
mere source of profit to 
themselves, for the im- 
provement of which no 
means were available. 

It was not until the end 
of the eighteenth century 
that the reformed methods 
of Western government 
were a])plied to neglected 
Siberia. The settlement 
of free peasants, which had 
been tried before, was now 
resumed on a more syste- 
matic l)asis, although it 
did not always meet with 
the anticipated success. 
The trade route from 
China to Russia ran 
through the zone of 
Siberian civilisation, and a 
great part of the settlers 
found it more remunera- 
tive to devote themselves 
to trade or the carrying 
industry than to clear the 
forests and cultivate the 
soil, since the roving 
tradesman and carrier 
could better avoid the ex- 
tortions of the officials. 
The short period of 
energetic reform inaugurated by Michael 
Speransky (1819-1821) did much to 
ameliorate these conditions. The mining 
industry, especially in the Altai di^^trict, 
where it was needful only to revive the 
habits of the past and appeal to the 
traditions of the older civilisation, did 
much to revive the prosperity of Siberia. 

How neglected, and, on the whole, un- 
explored, the greater part of Siberia never- 
theless remained may be gathered from 
the fact that even in the agricultural zone 




TOBOLSK AS IT WAS: A VIEW FROM AN ENGRAVING MADE IN THE YEAR 16«5 


of Sil^eria new settlements often remained 1888 had a beneficial influence, and was 

for years unknown to the oflicials, until followed on December 31st, 1900, by the 

they were eventually discovered and in- opening of the first Siberian ])olytechnic. 

eluded in the tax-]')aying community. The The first school for secondary studies in 

country has at last been more thoroughly East Siberia was opened in Noveml)er, 

opened up through the devoted energy 1899, at Vladivostock. 

of many scientists, mainly Gc'rman. Tlie Tlie construction of the Trans-Siberian 
intellectual life of Siberia made very slow Railway, which connects the east with the 

progress, although the great number of west, and also for the first time gives a 

educated exiles had its etfect. The found- proper su])])ort to the strong ]X)sition of 

ing of the Ihiiversity of Tomsk in tlie year Russia on the Pacific, long secured by 



TOBOLSK AS IT IS : A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MODERN TOWN 


Tobolsk, the chief town of Tobolsk Province, is on the Irtish river. Founded in 1687, it has developed slowly, havinjr a 
populution only just over 20,000. Its chief buildings arc the kremlin, the cathedral, prisons, and the Yermak monument. 
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A WOMAN NIHILIST, EXILED TO SIBERIA FOR HER POLITICAL OPINIONS 



A GROUP OF DANGEROUS RUSSIAN CRIMINALS TRANSPORTED TO SIBERIA 


The exile to Siberia of criminal offenders was a prevalent custom in Russia for three hundred years, but has 
now been practically abolished. The insurrections and rebellions in Russia have brought large numbers of 
educated men into Siberia, and their influence on the development of the country has been very marked. 

TYPES OF THE PEOPLE SENT' TO SIBERIA FOR MANY GENERATIONS 
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PRISONERS ON THE WAY TO EXILE 

Siberia has been dotted with penal colonies since 1653, but there is, apparently, a disposition to abandon or modify 
the method of populating the country by settlements of criminals. The number of convicts sent is nearly 20,000 a year. 

THE TRANSPORTATION OF RUSSIAN CRIMINALS TO SIBERIA 
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a systematic organisation of the Amur 
district, must be of vita) importance for 
all periods of the development of Siberia. 
The beginning of the railway was ordered 
by an Imperial Ukase on March 29th, 
1891. The line, which is more than 4,000 
miles long, starts from Cheliabinsk on the 
southern Urals, and traverses Western 
Siberia at about the fifty-fifth 

^ J?* degree of latitude, touches 
the ureat Tomsk, and Krasno- 

Kaiiway ^ 

the south-east to Irkutsk, coasts the lake 
of Baikal, j)asses diagonally across Trans- 
baikalia, then runs on the left bank of the 
Amur down stream as far as .Khabarovsk, 
turning westward to Vladivostock. Pend- 
ing the entire com])letion of the line, the 
sections already in existence are connected 
by steamboat services on Lake Baikal and 
the Amur. This great undertaking has been 
su])plemented by the Eastern Chinese Rail- 
way, which starts from the upper waters of 
the Amur, traverses Manchuria, and 
extends to Port Arthur and Talienwan. 
The construction of the railroad has been 
begun simultaneously at various points, 
among others from Vladivostock on the 
Pacific, where the present Emperor, 
Nicholas 11 ., then heir to the throne, 
turned the first sod on May 19th, 1891. 
At the beginning of 1902, as the diffi- 
cult section round the southern shore of 
Lake Baikal had been com])leted in i()Oi, 
the permanent way of the gigantic under- 
taking was roughly ready. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century the colonisation of vSiberia with 
free Russian immigrants made im- 
mense strides, a result indirectly due to 
the extraordinary increase of the pojru- 
lation in the once sparsely inhabited 
continent of European Russia. The be- 
ginning of the railway had a stimulating 
effect, since it was then possible to export 
agricultural produce on a larger scale, 
as the western section of the line traversed 
A Great fertile black-earth region. 

Infiux'^of European popula- 

. tion of Siberia amounted 
ooionisu roughly to half a million. The 

slow rate of growth in the first half 
of the nineteenth century was somewhat 
quickened after 1861, the year of the 
abolition of serfdom, and then increased 
its pace rapidly. From i860 to 1880 the 
number of free immigrants amounted to 
110,000 ; between 1880-1892, 467,000 
new colonists settled there, and between 
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A Great 
Infiux of 
Colonists 


1892-1899 a million persons or more 
sought homes in Siberia. The first rail- 
road (Perm-Ekaterinburg-Tiumen) which 
crossed the Ural in the year 1881, pro- 
duced a great influx of colonists. A 
law has been in force since 1889 which 
guarantees to every man who immi- 
grates, with j)ermission of the Govern- 
ment, fifteen dessiatines, or about forty 
acres, of land as his own, three years’ 
exem]:)tion from taxation, and nine years’ 
exem])tion from military service. Even 
more advantageous terms are offered to 
immigrants in the provinces on the 
Amur and the Pacific. Most settlements 
spring up naturally along the railway 
under the direction of the Siberian Rail- 
road Committee, which at the same 
time builds churches and schools and 


promotes in every way the interests of 
the colonists. The use of the waterways 
has, however, not been neglected ; fpr 
examjde, the fleet of steamers on the 
Obi increased in the years 1880-1898 
from 37 to 120 vessels. Thus a move- 
ment is visible on every side which, in 
spite of all ])o.ssiblc reverses, cannot but 


Processions 
of Hope 
and Despair 


exercise a ])rofound influence 
on the future of Northern Asia 
and indirectly on that of 
Central Asia. Siberia will cer- 


tainly not be sf)ared grave economic 
crises. It is already clear that the work 
of colonisation has been carried out 


prematurely and in unsuitable regions. 
While masses of pau])er emigrants con- 
tinually stream into Siberia from the 
famine-stricken districts of Russia, they 
are already met by another stream of 
starving and disillusioned wanderers who 
are returning to their old soil. Besides 
all this, agriculture in Siberia, whether 
practised near the Arctic frontier, in the 
old forest area, or in the steppe districts, 
is threatened more than elsewhere by the 
severity of the climate. Even the colonists 
of the Amur district had to contend with 


unexpected difficulties. 

There is apparently a wish to abandon 
the very dubious method of populat ng 
the country by settlements of criminals 
or political suspects. In the year 1899 
Tsar Nicholas II. invited a commission 


to give an opinion as to the advisability 
of discontinuing transportation to Siberia. 

This is the beginning of the end of a 
practice which has given an unfortunate 
aspect to the character of Siberian coloni- 
sation and of the newly created national 




A CARAVAN OF YAKUTS IN THE SOLITUDES OF THE LOWER LENA RIVER 


life. The custom of sending political 
olYenders out of Russia to Siberia has 
obtainc'd from an early period ; the first 
authentic case dat(*s from 15QQ. The 
country has been dotted with penal 
('olonies of ordinary criminals since 1653 : 
l)ul by the side of these a large number of 
capable and intelligent men, who had merely 
become inconvenient to the Government, 
nave been at all times removed to the Far 
East. The further destinies of the exiles 
concerned nobody ; the majority probably 
lied there. Others, on the contrary, fur- 
ihered the cause of civilisation by their 
efforts to obtain means of subsistence for 
themselves ; exiles gave the first impetus to 
the mining industry in the Altai region. 
It was not until 1754 that regulations 


were made as to the settlement and 
emjiloyment of the (‘xiles by wliich two 
classes were distinguished — namely, the 
criminals condemiu'd to hard labour and 
the deported colonists. In the nineteenth 
century the Decabrist rebellion of 1825, the 
Polish insurrections of 1830-2 and 1863, 
and the Nihilist movement, l^rought again a 
large number of educated men to Siberia. 
It is difficult to estimate the influence ol 
the exiles on the develo})ment of Siberia : 
in any case it would bt‘ wrong to dcscril)e 
it merely as unfavourable. The abolition, 
moreover, of tlie trans])ortation laws, whidi 
wen' most disastrous })erha])s for Russia 
itself, will inaugurate for Silx'ria as well 
as for Russia an era of ('conomic moral 
and spiritual im])rovem('nl . 



MARKET SCENE IN A SIBERIAN VILLAGE. SHOWING DEALERS IN NATIVE POTTERY 
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ONE OF THE WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL HARBOURS: VIEW OF VLADIVOSTOCK, SIBERIA’S ONE GREAT SEAPORT 
EidiTOStock is the capital of the Viceroyalty pf Russia’s Empire in Eastern Asia, and her chief naval port on the Pacific. It has a population of nearly thirty thousand. 



SIBERIA IN OUR OWN TIME 

THE INEXHAUSTIBLE TREASURE-HOUSE OF THE WORLD 

BY DR. E. J. DILLON 


CIBERIA, long reputed to be tlie most 
barren and desolate region of the glolu* 
— like the Unshapen Land of yore on the 
edge of everlasting night — is now coming 
to be regarded as the future granary of 
Europe, and the inexhaustible treasure- 
house of the world — a country of untold, 
buried wealth, watched over by monsters 
as formidable as the witch-huntre.ss Brimo 
and her mad hounds who once stood guard 
over the Golden Fleece. 

And for this radical cliange of view 
there are undoubtedly weighty grounds. 
In the first place, not only is the agri- 
cultural yield of Siberia gradually in- 
creasing, but even the zone of land there 
capable of being tilled with profit is ex- 
tending to districts which were hitherto 
deemed utterly unsuited for cultiv^ation. 
Thus, curiously enough, this belt already 
includes certain districts of Yakutsk — the 
coldest tract of territory on our 
where, at Verkhoyansk, 
o ^ I er a » mean yearly temperature 
is but 12-2^ F., while that 
of the coldest day recorded was —88*6 F, 
In winter there mercury freezes so 
thoroughly that it can be forged like 
iron, iron becomes so brittle that it may be 
shivered to fragments by a blow, moist 
timber is as hard and resisting as granite, 
and only very dry wood is capable of 
being split. 

In Siberia wheat and oats, butter, 
cheese, eggs, and honey are now produced 
in such quantities that an increasingly 
large surplus remains for exportation. 
But the main grounds for the hopes now 
entertained of the future of Siberia 
are supplied by the mineral resources of 
the country, which, when railway com- 
munications are improved and capital is 
invested, will probably one day attract a 
vast population of fortune-hunters and 
city builders, who, by developing the 
wealth of the various provinces, may 


inaugurate a new era in Russian history. 
As yet, des])ite the fact that Russia is the 
largest gold- producing country ol the Old 
World, the minerals she possesses may l)e 
said to have been worked barely enough 
to warrant a firm belief in their existence, 
a belief which is arnj)ly confirmed l)y the 
amazing stories occasionally told of the 
, (liscoverv of gold, of emeralds, 

u ^ , ot ])mk topazes, m the course 

nunters of x 1 • i • * n 

« of a brisk morning s walk. 

Toremost among the minerals 
which Russians not unreasonably regard as 
the source of their country’s future wealth 
are gold, in veins and alluvial mines, iron, 
which in the Altai region is found almost 
side by side with excellent coking coal, 
manganese, copj^er, jilatinum, emeralds, 
topazes, asbestos, Glauber’s salt, rock 
salt, and in all ])robal)ilily naphtlia wells. 

These facts, now widely known, are 
awakening among West Eurojieans and 
Americans a keen and practical interest 
in the development of Siberia. Thus, 
since the close of the Russo-Japanese 
War a marked tendency has been evinced 
by English-speaking ('apitalists to risk 
in Siberian mines the money which, unlike 
the Germans and the French, they per- 
sistently decline to invest in regular and 
lucrative undertakings in Russia Pro])er. 
But one of the most striking j)roofs of the 
strong faith cherished in Siberia’s future 
was afforded by the tempting offer rc- 
r cently made to the Tsar’s 
f Government by a syndicate, at 

xk* head of which was an enter- 

e u ure American, Mr. Loicq de 

Lobel. This gentleman undertook to build 
a railway from Kansk, at the extremity 
of the West Siberian section of the 
line, to Alaska, which would cross the 
Bering Straits by means of a tunnel 
38 miles long. And such firm believers 
in the mineral wealth of Siberia were the 
members of this syndicate that they were 
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willing to dispense with a Stale guarantee 
and to recoup themselves by exploiting 
the land traversed by the railway, of which 
they demanded a strij) for themselves 
eighteen miles wide on alternate sides. 
Thus, at the end of each strip on either 
side, the State could, if it liked, exjdoit 
a strip of equal extent. This condition 
was |)ro|)osed by General Boldyreff, and 
accepted by the syndicate. They also 
unhesitatingly accepted all the checks 
and restrictions laid down by the Im])erial 
Commi.ssion, which examined their pro- 
posal from the ])oint of view of the national 
interests involved. They consented to 
deposit 1,000,000 roubles as a guarantc'e 
that the work would be duly l)egun, 
to lodge one-half of the estimated cost of 
each section of the railway before beginning 
it, and to deliver up to the Treasury, in 
return for compensation at a fixed rate, 
all the gold they might obtain. 

The railway, which was to be built 
by Russian workmen, of materials at 
least one- fourth of which would be suj)- 
])lied l>y native firms, was to become the 
))roperty of the State after the la})se of 
ninety years. But although the Im])erial 
Commission welcomed the scheme, it was 
rejected by the Council of Ministers 
on grounds derived from considerations 
which were, for the most part, admittedly 
extrinsic. Possibly the wonder-working 
faith thus manifested was well founded. 
Still, it was but faith. But even were it 
certain knowledge it would not have 
extended to all the factors of tlie j)rol)leni 
of ])rofit and loss. Considerable scope* 
would ha\'e still been left for the un- 
known, for the conditions of labour, 
the character of the work, and the cost 
of ])roduction are so different in Siberia 
from what they are in the West, and 
likewise so fluctuating, that in all such 
('ases one must generally make allowance 
for ont' or more elements unknown. In 
time, when a settled and civilised popula- 
tion has substituted fair and permanent 
for hard and arbitrary conditions, and 
when communications with the ports 
of the Baltic and the Pacific have become 
easy and rapid, the economic possibilities 
of Siberia will be transformed into pleasant 
realities. Meanwhile, one would do well 
to bear in mind the important fact that 
over against every natural advantage there 
stands a natural or an artificial drawback, 
which sensibly lessens or wholly neutra- 
lises it. 
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vSibcria — which probably takes its name 
from the Mongolian word “shiber,” or 
forest — extends over 4,800,000 square 
miles, or, say, one-fourth of all Asia, one 
and a half times Europe, or twenty-five 
times Germany. 1 1 is abundantly watered, 
})ossessing 27,843 miles of navigai)le 
streams alone. It is divided into two 
halves — an eastern and a western — by 
the Yenissei, which is 2,820 miles long, 
one of the greatest rivers of Asia. 

Taking its rise in Mongolia, the Yenissei 
rolls ra])idly onwards through the Sayan 


Mountains, swelled by tributaries, until at 
last it becomes a prominent feature in a 
wild and sublime landscape, composed of 
steep hills, bare crags, mountainous forest- 
tangles, snow-fed roaring torrents, and 
loud-sounding cataracts. Here the Yenis- 
sei tears along with a speed of 45 miles 
an hour, and for hundreds of miles 
there is no sight or sound to remind one 
of the presence of man, except at long 
intervals a few squalid huts raised by 
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poverty-stricken h.shermen. llie western 
half of Siberia at a relatively recent period 
formed the bottom of a mighty ocean, 
and therefore differs considerably from 
the eastern half, which was then part of 
the old continent. This ocean, cutting into 
Asia from the north, extended as far as 
the j)lains, where the Aral and the Caspian 
Seas still remain to commemorate its 
existence. Between the rivers Tobol and 
Irghiz there is a narrow and relatively low 
watershed, where in ancient times the 
waters of the Arctic Ocean were connected 
with those of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. During the 
same period the eastern half 
of Siberia underwent fewer 
changes than the western, for 
even the Baikal was then, as 
it is now, a vast lake, with 
light-green water of such 
trans]')arency that its rocky 
bed, covered with plants and 
looking like a forest, may be 
clearly seen at a depth of 
42 feet. 

A country equal in area to 
one-fourth of the continent of 
Asia must necessarily show 
great variety in soil, climate, 
temperature, and configura- 
tion. Thus, in the southern 
parts of the Amur basin, the 
vine grows and flourishes ; 
on the north-western slopes 
of the Yablonoi mountain- 
range there are dense forests 
of cedar ; on the south-eastern 
side are woods of ]une, fir, 
])oplar. and birch. In June 
and J uly the meadows are 
studded witli gaily-coloured 
and unusually large flowers, 
forming a rich carpet that 
charms the eye and offering 
the honey-seeking bees large 
quantities of nectar. Further 
on, in Yakutsk, the land is 
perpetually frozen three or four feet be- 
low the surface, in spite of the summer 
temperature of 104^^' F. The mountainous 
country traversed by the Aldan range of 
the Yablonoi Mountains along the western 
coast of the Sea of Okhotsk — consisting 
of bare hills, steep precipices, deep chasms, 
with here and there a streak of purest 
snow — has been aptly likened to a desolate 
landscape on the surface of the iiioon as 
seen through a powerful telescope. 



A UNIQUE FEATURE OF THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY 
The interior of the church-car which travels on the line. 
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THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS WAITING FOR TICKETS ON THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY 


Kamchatka, too, the land of volcanoes, 
possesses a physiognomy which is entirely 
its own. Twenty-six extinct and twelve 
active volcanoes rise from the surface 
bolt upright. Capped with snow, and 
shaped like sugar-loaves, they tower aloft, 
above a \’eritai)le ocean of grey moss that 
spreads away to the far-off sky-line, 
without a rise or a fall in the endless 
plain. It is the embodiment of sempiternal 
sameness amid unbroken silence. All the 
northern extremity of Siberia skirting the 
Polar Sea is one great d(\solate tundra — 
a limitless, trackless, ocean-like space. In 
summer it is chequered with silent lakes 
and water-filled hollows — mirrors strewn 


over a broad exi)anse of carjxd whose 
colour-scheme is made up of the yellow, 
white, and dull green of mosses, lic'hens, 
and grasses. Mound-like hills rise at great 
intervals above the chaotic tangle of water 
and land, but nowhere is there a tree or a 
shrub. In winter the tundi'a is a l)oundless 
j)lain of unsullied snow, veiled in mournful 
twilight, cradled in eternal silence. Neither 
word of man nor song of birds nor the 
chirru])ing of insects tells of animal life. 
Only the elements run riot from time to 
time, when a violent booraun — an Arctic 
storm- wind — raises the snow in clouds and 
sweeps it hither and thither with preter- 
natural wailing and howling. Lastly, there 
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THE LATEST TYPE OF LOCOMOTIVE ON THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY 
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are exlcii.si\'e jjlaius like the boggy water- 
shed between the Irtish and the Obi, in 
whicl.1 air, earth, and water commingle in a 
shapeless niass. This Vassyugan morass 
is a tangle of vegetation and water, inter- 
sected with strij)s of dry land and forest- 
clad hills, firs, shrubs, grasses, and moving 
sands. Above the hillto])s tower larches 
. and cedars, and on all sides 

ariety o surface of glassy, stagnant 

*?rr^**t waters are seen, here limpid 
andOlimate translucent, there coated 

with a film of light-green vegetation. 
And the climate is as varied as the 
landscape. Dryness and coldness, how- 
ever, are its gen(‘ral characteristics in 
winter, extreme heat, often accom|)anied 
with dam|), in summer, and the transitions 
from one to the otlu'r are sudden. As a 
rule, the cold increases as one moves from 
west to east and from south to north, but 
the climate depends largely ui)on the 
Arctic Ocean, to the action of which Siberia 
is absolutely exposed, while shut out on 
the other three sides from all moderating 
influences. 

Yet it is not on the shores of the 
Polar Sea that the coldest places are 
situated, but rnorti to the south; and 
for this reason. In winter the curdling 
sea-winds that sweej) the East Siberian 
tundras are fraught with a certain amount 
of moisture. Now, the atmospheric layers, 
some colder, others warmer, mingle with 
each other in tlie open tundras and raise 
the temperature. On the other hand, more 
to the south, in the mountainous regions, 
intersected by broad valleys, the warmer 
atmospheric layers, being ligiiter,rise higher 
to the summits, whereas the colder and 
heavier descend to the valleys, wliere the 
cold becomes more intense. Hence, gener- 
p. ally sj)eaking, in winter* the 

higher the hill -tops the warmer 
. the temperature as compared 

with that of the plain below. 
That is why, in Eastern Siberia, the 
weather in winter is so often serene, cold, 
calm, and dry. 

The following table of the mean tem- 
peratures in degrees Fahrenheit in January 
and June of four places in the direction 
from west to east will convey an idea of 
the rigour of the winter : 

January June 

Berezoff — io6 .. -}-6i‘34 

Turukhansk .. — 1876 .. 4- 5954 

Yakutsk —45*94 -f66*2 

Verkhoyansk .. —4944 4-59 
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The highest and lowest recorded tem- 
peratures for the last three towns are 
these : 

Cold Heat 

Turukhansk ,, .. —7528 .. 4-9086 

Yakutsk .. .. —7708 .. 4-10166 

Verkhoyansk .. .. - 8878 .. 4 87 44 

In the province of Yakutsk, and in 
other parts of Siberia as well, the winters 
are intensely rigorous, but calm, even, 
dry and clear, and therefore very healthy. 
Day and night are equally cold. When 
fires are lighted the flame lies close to the 
wood, as though it feared to rise ; every 
footstep is heard at a long distance ; 
mighty trees of the virgin forest burst with 
a terrific explosion, and the earth cracks 
with a boom as of a piece of heavy ord- 
nance and forms a broad fissure. The 
trees are motionless. AthwaiT the clear 
and cloudless atmosphere the moon and 
stars shine with extraordinary brilliance, 
but the faint gleams of the pallid sun are 
quickly swallowed up by the long black 
night. The snow falls in fine cloud-like 
I)Owder from a cloudless sky, and the 
moonlit air is spangled with its twinkling 
particles. Sometimes night is 
Wonderful transfigured by the lustrous and 

‘ mysterious Northern Light, 

which at first resembles the 
fiery circle of a conflagration, and, gradually 
softening in tone, tlirows off sheaves of 
rays that chCt^t red c 'vs troni pale green 
and electric tender .rth-wesiand violet 
triangles, wh;^(-t • ' - ablonoi mrainbow 

colours keep' age there cT'^goIng^' rapidly 
bringing forth^siuilrTind moons that shine 
and fade and vanish. 

Along the higher stretches of the River 
Lena and to the north of Verkhoyansk, 
night continues for sixty revolutions of 
the earth, and in summer day abides 
for tlie span of sixty-five. When the frost 
on clear nights is especially intense, the 
rare traveller fancies his ear can distin- 
guish a soft, continuous rustle coming 
from no definite place, which the Yakuts 
tell him is the whispering of the stars. 

In the provinces of Yakutsk and Trans- 
baikalia, the Altai region, and the district 
of Minusinsk, the climate is remarkably 
healthy, lung diseases in particular being 
uncommonly rare. But the Amur terri- 
tory, Kamchatka and the country by 
the Sea of Okhotsk, have and deserve a 
reputation for extreme insalubrity owing 
to their humidity in summer, the dry cold 
of winter, and to the sudden transitions 




Tomsk, with a population vlf from 60,000 to 70,000, is the chief town of Tomsk Province. A branch railway, 
64 miles long, links it with the Siberian Railway at Taiga. The town is 300 years old, and the top picture on 
this page shows it in the early days of its development. The centre picture shows the town to-dav, with 
a smaller separat^Wew of the cathedral ; and at the bottom of the page is the great university, opened in 188S, 

TOMSK, THE GREAT UNIVERSITY TOWN OF MODERN SIBERIA 
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from one extreme* to another. The hard 
frozen earth, refusing to absorb the 
spring waters of thawing snow, con- 
tributes to form those numerous lakes 
which the Yakuts term the blue eyes 
of the steppe/' and of which they say that 
they arc equal in number to the stars of 
heaven. And yet these lakes, and the 
n m rivers, too, are slowly drying 
* 11]). Lake Chan^), for instance, 


Eyes of 
the Steppe 


once a vast inland sea, is now a 
gi’oupof smaller lakes. In 1820 
Lakes Chany, Sum}^ Moloki, and Abysh- 
kan covered an area of 3,620 square 
miles ; sixty years later, in 1880, the 
area was reduced to 1,320. In the .Semi- 
palatinsk tc-rritory Korakovskoye Lake is 
remarkable for its ])erfectly roseate hue 
and its jiretty setting in a frame formed 
by tlie greenish ^^ellow steppe with a 
narrow liorder of white shimmering salt. 
In the Baraba Ste|)])e, near Kainsk, ties 
l.ake Llslyantsev, with a surface white 
a,s milk, and waters which are said to 
cure maladies of the digestive organs. 
Lake Sliira, in the ])rovince of Yenissei, 
enjoys and seems yearly to justify a 
reputation for healing rheumatism and 
cutaneous disorders which Royat, Krciiz- 
nacli, or Aix-les-Bains might envy. 

And these' marvellous curative ])roperties 
are enhanced by a mysterious trait which is 
still uncx])lained. From time to time, on 
a calm, windless day, its waters begin to 
curl, roughen, and roll as though furrowed 
by violent gusts of wind. In Transbaikalia 
alone there are more than 120 medicinal 
waters already known, but very few of 
them can accommodate patients. In one 
of the wildest s])ots, amid crags hidden 
with vegetation, twenty hot and cold 
mineral springs, some of the former 
with a tem})erature of 131^^ F., render 
Turkinsk celebrated. The Karghinsk 
spring consists of water so hot that 
meat has been boiled in it. In the 
Nerschinsk district the number of 
j mineral springs is enormous. 
theMiAeral known are 


Springs 


the Darasunsk waters, which 


are said to better the di- 
gestion, to soothe the nerves, and 
to heal chronic rheumatism. They 
are saturated with carbonic acid gas 
to such a degree that in winter the 
water ])Oured into a glass continues for 
long to hiss and sparkle, and it is im- 
possible to drink more than one glass at 
a time. But even this water is outdone 
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by the Urumsk .source, the gas of which 
bursts the bottles and knocks out the 
bottom of the vats into which it is poured. 
Of the healing effects of these and other 
springs genuine wonders are narrated by 
the awestruck natives. In most cases 
the patients are obliged to endure great 
privations in order to take the cure, for 
only a very few of these ])laces have inns 
or habitable huts in the neighbourhood. 

In the great ])rimeva] forests, known as 
the taiga, there are no gras.ses, no insects, 
no birds, and hardly any animals, for the 
ground is covered with the remains of 
rotting trees and decomposed debris 
In the forests of Yakutsk the pine- 
marten and the squirrel eke out a preca- 
rious existence ; but throughout Northern 
Siberia the few animals that reside in the 
northern jungles during summer are 
usually concentrated on the banks of 
rivers and the shores of lakes. In winter 
every living creature shrinks from the 
])aralysing frost. Hares bury themselves 
in the snow ; the hazel-hens, the grouse, 
the heath-])outs, having sated themselves 
with the offshoots of the willow and the 
birch, swooj) swiftly back to 
the snow and burrow in it. 
The rare s])ortsman sometimes 
comes across a brown bear or 


In the 

Primeval 

Forests 


wild reindeer, though the latter is disap- 
])earing, as the sea-cow, which still existed 
in the eighteenth century, has disappeared. 

In summer, a belt of the forests and 
tundras is infested with midges, which by 
crowding into the mouth, nostrils, and 
lungs of an ox can choke out his life. 
This insect, which seldom vanishes until 
the first snow covers the ground, is a 
veritable scourge in the country of the 
Amur. The gadfly, too, is so irksome and 
untiring that he sometimes drives big 
animals mad. Another scourge of the 
country is the corn-eating locust, which 
frequents the southern districts of the 
Amur basin. The useful animals, .such as 
the elk, the beaver, the marten, are 
disappearing, while the harmful beasts and 
insects — wolves, gadflies, locusts — show a 
marked tendency to increase and multiply. 
A similar enormous advantage which tares 
and weeds manifest over cereals, the 
growth of which they hinder, is among the 
most serious difficulties with which the 
husbandman in Siberia is confronted. It 
is probably also the most formidable barrier 
to successful colonisation yet encountered 
by the Russian Government. 
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Of the six million inhabitants of 
Siberia, about three-fourths are Rus- 
sians, whose influence on the various 
aborigines cannot, on the whole, be 
described as benelicent. In the north 
and north-east more particularly the 
once })(.)wcrful tribes are impoverished 
and crippled by debts which they 
. were forced to contract. 
The Russian While preserving their own 

Imp^ss on inborn vices, they have 

the Nafve. 

their masters. The Ostiaks are dying 
out. The aborigines of Turukhansk are 
helots in the hands of Russian fish 
dealers. The souls and bodies of the 
'rungusians of the Yenissei Province are 
ijeing eaten l)y horrilde diseases, s])iritual 
and jdpysical, which they have contracted 
from the Cliristian new-comers. In tlu; 
Yenissei Province the number of Ostiaks 
has decreased by 48 per cent. ; in the 
province of Tol)olsk the Vogules and the 
Tartars are disajipearing perceptil)ly. But 
the Yakuts, hardy tribesmen who often 
live on jmtrid fish and, in lieu of kissing, 
carefully smell the bodies of those who are 
near and dear to them : the Buiiats, 
who still gravitate towards vShamaiiism 
and stand in awe of all mountain summits ; 
and the Kirghizes, who, being Mohamme- 
dans, abstain from alcoholic liquors, seem 
to increase and multi|)ly. Of the Kainasin- 
ians and Karagasses, who wandered al)out 
the districts of Kansk and Nishneudinsk, 
fewer than a thousand survive ; while 
many tribes of the north-east — as, for 
instance, the Omoks and Arintsey — are 
wholly extinct. In time the vast stretches 
of wild country in the north and north- 
east which were inhabited only by these 
hardy peo})les will be desolate and devoid 
of human beings. 

But the Russians have taken as well as 
given, and some of the worst qualities of 
the aborigines have left their al)iding im- 
press on the settlers, who, having escaped 

TK iM 4- serfdom, were 

c a ive more independent and 

manly than their brethren in 

Russia Proper. The Russian 
settler in Siberia is now become coarse, 
almost savage, avid of gain, cunning, dis- 
trustful, and reserved. Having adopted the 
mode of protection against cold in vogue 
among the natives, many of them also ac- 
ettstomed themselves to their food. Hence 
mapy Russians eat frozen fish, frozen rein- 
deer, frozen marrow, and frozen raw kid- 


neys. Intermarriages also contributed to 
draw the Russians still nearer to the primi- 
tive races among whom their lives are 
being spent. As a result the very type was 
modified, the language underwent many 
changes, and certain alphabetical sounds 
have been altered or dropped. The Rus- 
sian population of the Verkholensk dis- 
trict eat half -raw meat, believe firmly in 
Shamanism, refer cases of illness to the 
Buriat medicine-man, and piously keep 
idols in the lofts of their houses. Russians 
along the Lena speak excellent Yakut 
and very bad Russian. The Russian 
Cossacks of Verkhoyansk consider Yakut 
their native tongue. 

In the country this })rocess of degenera- 
tion is more advanced ; many Russians 
understand only Yakut. In the Kolymsk 
district the physical type of the settlers is 
altered, and Russian men and women may 
be seen with almond-sha]:)ed e37es, large 
cheekbones, and develoi)ed chins. More 
curious still is their mental degeneration 
Their memory is uncommonly weak ; 
they can hardy speak three words con- 
secutively, and are almost incapable of 
learning to read and write. 

these facts are indicative 

of he New ^ 

^ of the main current of the 

stream of immigration. Siberia must 
l)c at least })artly colonised before its 
l)uried riches can l)e profitably unearthed. 
On the one hand, the Unsha])en Land, 
despite its many drawbacks, is the safest 
and most useful outlet for the surplus 
population of the empire ; and, on the 
other, a considerable increase in the number 
of its inhabitants is necessary for the 
exploitation of the mineral wealth ol 
Sil)eria. Conscious of this, the State ha^ 
taken the matter well in hand, appointing 
men of knowledge and experience to guide 
the stream of immigration. These officials 
disj>ose of an annual Government grant, 
and can provide land for a certain number 
of promising immigrants. 

For several centuries the Government 
has been more or less alive to the need of 
colonising the country with Russians. 
It was partly with that object that penal 
settlements were established there and 
that special exemptions and favours were 
granted to those convicts whose wives 
and families volunteered to accompany 
them into exile. Siberia has thus, for 
generations, been a synonym for a 
system of cruel and vindictive punishment 




TILLERS OF THE SOIL IN SIBERIA: THE STAFF OF A PROSPEROUS FARM 


Agriculture is the solid groundwork on which the future wellbeing of Siberia must be built up. In the cereal zone 
of Western Siberia three-fourths of the population till the soil, and of the produce obtained 42 per cent, is 
wheat, 35 per cent, oats, and 15 per cent. rye. In Yakutsk, where the summer is short, wheat ripens in 77 days. 


unparallelod since the days ot the penal 
mining colonies ot the Sassanian Kings ot 
Persia. By Europeans it was regarded as 
a ])lace of ruthless torture and a veritable 
pandemonium. In this conception there 
was a mixture of truth and error. It is 
a fact that the offscourings of the human 
race were despatched thither under con- 
ditions which often constituted crimes as 
heinous as those for which the felons had 
l)een condemned. Political offenders, too, 
were banished, but once in the district or 
the ])rovince many of them were allowcnl 
to arrange their lives in accordance with 
their tastes and their opportunities. 

7'he authorities harboured the pleasing 
fancy that by disposing in this summary 
way of the restless and disorderly elements 
of the population they were at once 
punishing criminals, freeing the State from 
a serious danger, economising Ihe money 
which a permanent prison system would 
have cost, and contributing to colonise a 
..... .. . country rich in natural re- 

sources. This bdief, how- 

o the Siberian many others 

neon System ^he bureauc- 

racy, was at last se n to be a gross delusion. 
It is now admitted that the population 
of Siberia owes little in n inbers and le.ss 
in quality to th ; exiles, political or 
criminal, of whom a constant stream has 
been steadily flowing into the tountry 


since the sixteenth century. As colonists 
they have played a most insignificant 
part, notwithstanding the circumstance 
that during the nineteenth century over 
900,000 of them, mostly males, crossed 
the Siberian frontier. Hardships on the 
TK r I illness caused by the 

Life of climate and lack of j)roper food 
the Exiles clothing are responsible 

for the mortality among the 


criminal colonists, which has been un- 
commonly great. To break the long 
journey they s})ent hours or days in 
habitations erected for the purpose, called 
eiape prisons. “ In the winter of 1882,’' 
writes an official sent to examine these 
))laces of detention, “ in the Salikhoffsky 
etape prison (District of Ufa) I was 
shown a barrel of water destined to be 
drunk by the prisoners. It was covered 
over by a large ])iece of ice which had 
become loosened by thawing a little at 
the edges and was in. thick. . . . 

The etape of the prosperous village of 
Alexeyeffsk is situated in an underground 
cellar. The Uslonsky etape, near Kazan, 
is a mere wooden cage iqf ft. square. In 
March, 1882, a convict gang consisting of 
27 exiles and 15 Cossacks arrived there. 
The Cossacks were billeted in the neigh- 
bouring huts, while the 27 prisoners, 
thoroughly fagged out after the day’s 
journey of 22 miles, carrying their effects 
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with them, were shut up in this dungeon. 
They lay stretched out on the planks ; 
they sat on their heels on the plank-beds 
and under them ; they stood up shoulder 
to shoulder on the ground from 7 p.m. 
till 8 a.m. A portion of the planks 
broke down ; the windows had to be 
smashed in order to let in a blast of cold 


Siberian 

Prison 

Practices 


air ; there was no fire in the 
stove, and the common night- 
vessel was standing in the 
room, but it was utterly im- 


possible for anyone to get near it.*’ 


Under such conditions it is not to be 


wondered at that the mortality amongst 
exiles to Siberia was considera1)ly above 
the average. Many of those who survived 
these ordeals contributed to corrupt and 
terrorise the inhabitants and to swell the 


list of incorrigible criminals. As colonists 
they hardly deserve to be considered. 
For these and kindred reasons the Tsar 


issued an edict in June, 1900, definitely 
abolishing banishment to Siberia for 
criminal offences ; only political offenders 
are despatched thither to-day. But the 
worst conditions of exile, even for political 
offenders, has practically disappeared, and 
exiles live to-day under conditions much 
less rigorous than those which prevailed 


ten years ago. 

Siberia has been colonised mainly by 
peasants whom dearth of land or lack 
of liberty drove from European Russia. 
To acquiie a farm for nothing, to escape 
serfdom, or to practise their religion 
without hindrance, were among the leading 
motives that attracted the earliest settlers. 


In 1822 there were but 70,000 of these all 
told, but the influx was increasing. It 
has been creditably affirmed that people 
often deliberately broke the law in order 
to provoke a sentence of banishment to a 
country where the status of felon was 
superior to that of law-abiding subjects 
at home. Religious sectarians, who were 
generally sober, thrifty, and enterprising, 
^ . almost invariably })rospered, 

I ^Yie legendary stories of 

mmigra ion success awakened an irre- 

C^ncouraged hearts 

of many others, whose motives were not 
religious, to follow their example. Thus, 
the stream of immigration swelled ever 
more rapidly until the Government, grow- 
ing alarmed, deliberately checked it. At 
last M. Witte, rightly regarding the move- 
ment with favour, adopted various m^ans 
of regulating it. Forty acres of land free 
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and three years’ exemption from taxation 
were among the inducements which this 
Finance Minister held out to able-bodied 
male settlers, and by the end of the seven 
years ending in 1899 the Russian Govern- 
ment had distributed in this way no 
less than 17,493,000 acres. 

At present the number of land-hungry 
peasants, maialy from the southern pro- 
vinces of European Russia, who seek free 
farms in Siberia, is enormous. In May, 
1907, the San’ ara-Zlat oust Railway ran 
fifteen trains diily, filled exclusively with 
immigrants, into Siberia. Many of these 
trains consisted of sixty waggons, and in 
each waggon there were about thirty- three 
])ersons. The following figures will give 
an idea of the comparative dimensions of 
the Eastward movement. The number of 
voluntary colonists from Russia to Siberia 
is shown here for ten years : 


1897 .. .. 86,676 1902 .. .. 110,930 

1898 202,720 T903 114,836 

1899 223,209 I 1904 36,487 

1900 219,283 1905 33,062 

1901 120,259 I 1906 200,794 


In 1907, data only for the eight months 
ending on August 31st are available, but 


The Great 
Procession 
Eastward 


they are most interesting, for 
during those eight months 
498,843 persons quitted Euro- 
pean Russia for Siberia. It 


should not be forgotten that the hardships 


which they have to endure, especially those 


among them who receive no help from the 


Government, are sometimes as terrible as 


those to which so many convicts suc- 
cumbed in tlie olden days. The prisoners 
were wont to break their journey and to 
sleep on the way. True, the huts, cellars, 
and cages in which they spent their nights 
were insanitary and mejihitic, but they 
were at least enclosed places. The volun- 
tary colonists of to-day have no roof 
whatever to their heads. For days, nay, 
for weeks, they are wet and cold, sleeping 
in the open air, occasionally under the 
opened sluice gates of heaven. From these 
sufferings they have been rescued many 
times by the Trans-Siberian Railway 
Company, which placed its store-rooms at 
their disposal. Among the children, how- 
ever, the death-rate is always terribly high. 

Nor is that the worst ; after all these 
physical and moral sufferings, utter ruin 
awaits a certain percentage of the colo- 
nists. After having sold their property at 
home, spent the proceeds on the journey, 
and undergone intense moral and physicai 




STEAMERS LYING UP FOR THE WINTER IN THE HARBOUR OF BLAGOVESHCHENSK 


Blagoveshchensk, the only town in the Amur Province, has a population of between thirty and forty thousand. 

SCENES IN BLAGOVESHCHENSK. THE GREAT SIBERIAN TOWN ON THE AMUR RIVER 
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sufferings, they find /lo land whatever 
or only allotments which, without the 
expenditure of comparatively large sums 
of money, cannot be rendered arable. 
Thus they are forced to return whence 
they came, and to return generally in 
rags as broken-hearted beggars, who are 
kept from starvation only by the alms of 
TK r ^'ompassionate. During the 

c rca months of 1907, no 

„ j less than 50,000 misery-stricken 

pau])ers thus wended their way 
back to European Russia. But this is 
only a fraction of those who set out from 
Euro])ean Russia. The vast majority 
arrived safely, settled on the land, and 
have reasonable hopes of prospering there. 

The bulk of these peaceful invaders come 
to till the soil, being fitted for no other occu- 
pation, and unless they succeed, and give 
the country a large peasant population, the 
outlook of vSiberia will be less promising 
than it seems, for at present the density 
of the ])0})ulation is about one-fortieth 
that of European Russia, where there are 
but forty-five men to the square mile. 
The network of railways indispensable to 
the opening up of tlie country presupposes 
a considerable influx of settlers, and 
this increase would rely mainly u])on 
husbandry for its support. Tilling the soil 
in Siberia, however, requires much more 
strenuous efforts than in Europe, for the 
ground is hard and overgrown with weeds, 
whicli in summer sprout uji much faster 
than corn. The im]ilenients of agriculture 
must therefore be bt'tter and stronger 
than in Russia Proper; the livestock 
must be hardier and healthier. Now, 
these and kindred necessaries are exjien- 
sive. Moreover, the summer being very 
short, all kinds of agricultural labour have 
to t)e performed almost at the same time. 
The number of hands required, therefore, is 
correspondingly great ; and as there is no 
employment to be had except at that par- 
ticular season, labour is necessarily expen- 

Outlook factories and mills, 

A which feed so many thousands 
Farmers peasants in European Russia, 
there are hardly any on the 
other side of the Urals. Indeed, all the 
cities of Siberia taken together contain a 
population which is smaller than that of 
Moscow alone. Agriculture, therefore, is 
the solid groundwork on which the future 
well-being of Siberia must be built up. If 
that, and such auxiliary pursuits as dajry- 
farming, prosjier, a network of railways 
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will be constructed and mining industries 
will flourish. But without a strong popu- 
lation of prosperous farmers the develop- 
ment of Siberia will progress but slowdy 
and laboriously. It is therefore worth 
while casting a glance at the prospects 
of agriculture as they appear to-day. 
The country best suited for corn-growing 
includes the flatlands of Tobolsk, Tomsk, 
Yenisseisk, Irkutsk, Transbaikalia, and 
])ortions of the territories of Akmolinsk 
and Semipalatinsk. In the cereal zone 
of West Siberia three-fourths of the 
pojmlation are employed in tilling the soil, 
and of the produce obtained 42 per cent, 
is wheat, 35 per cent, oats, and 15 per 
cent. rye. In Yakutsk, wEere the summer 
is short, wheat ripens in 77 days : sowm 
in the middle of May it is reaped in 
mid-August, owing to the great length 
of the day there. The growth of the 
corn, even the corn itself, would seem to 
have adjusted itself to the peculiar con- 
ditions and surroundings. Certainly, it is 
worthy of note that corn taken from the 
region of Yakutsk and sown anywhere 
further south will sprout, grow, and ripen 
p fifteen days earlier than corn 

for^Wielt place. 

^ . The success of agriculture in 

a rigorous climate like that 
of Yakutsk is most encouraging. Against 
this positive result one should place the 
negative upshot of the persistent endea- 
vours macie to colonise with farmers 
the Amur country and the maritime 
territory. The natural conditions in these 
})roviiices are unpropitious to corn grow- 
ing : the snowless winters, the incredible 
vitality of weeds, the abundant moisture 
of the atmosphere, and the rains, which 
have a bad effect on the grain ; the 
coincidence of the rain37 season with the 
harvest, the consequent destruction of 
large quantities of cereals, and the terrible 
disease caused by a fungus known as 
drunken corn ** — a .scourge that is spread- 
ing. Here is an instance. In soil of 
remarkable fertility reclaimed from the 
forest by Little Russians, the abundance 
of the harvest surprised everyone. The 
people of the village Dushkina were, there- 
fore, envied. But a couple of years later, 
owing to the redoubtable fungus in the 
wheat, the farm lost its value, the fields 
were left untilled, the owners departed, 
and the village is now the picture of 
ruin. But, then, the Amur basin and the 
coast territory are not integral parts of the 
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CLEARING THE FOREST AND BEGINNING A SETTLEMENT 
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agricultural zone ; and the utmost that 
can be deduced from the unfavourable 
conditions just described is that the 
Russian Government erred when it im- 
agined that farmers from Southern Russia 
might, when dumped down in these 
unhealthy regions, become successful tillers 

14 * unsuited soil. The diffi- 

Difficultie* Siberian 


Diffievlties 

of Siberian tackle, and the 

A,r.culf«r. 

exposed even in the corn-growing region, 
render agricultural pursuits more ])re- 
carious if not less lucrative than in 
P2uropean Russia. Not only are many 
of these problems capable of a satis- 
factory solution, but in some cases the 
compensations are am]>le. Thus, in 
Transbaikalia, where the crops are 
frequently injured or destroyed by hoar 
frosts, the corn raised is considerably 
better in quality than that of European 
Russia. A striking instance of the simple 
devices by which natural obstacles are 
occasionally removed is supplied ]:>y the 
artificial reservoirs of water, by which 
the worst effects of the drought of the 
steppe districts are eliminated. Snow 
is heaped up in mounds, surrounded with 
planks, thatched with straw, and used as 
reservoirs of water. When drinking-water 
is wanted, the farmers plunge a red-hot 
iron into the j)ressed snow, and in this 
primitive way a supjdy of water is en- 
sured which generally lasts down to the 
close of autumn. The solution to other 
and more difficult problems, discovered 
long before by the Chinese immigrant, 
need only to be a])plied by his Russian 
comf)etitor. In a word, the material well- 
being of the agricultural po])ulation of 
Siberia seems fully assured. 

Much more, however, is expected from 
the unsummed treasures which are still 
awaiting the advent of the enterprising 
miner. And in all probability the ex- 
pectation will be ultimately fulfilled ; 

Future condition that a 

. , network of railways connect 
o ^ I eria t future mining districts with 
the Trans-Siberian line and 
also with the nearest ports of the Baltic and 
Pacific ; that capital be freely and wisely 
invested • tliat the companies be served by 
men who know the country well, and that 
enlightened settlers identify their interests 
and combine their efforts with those of 
the fortune-hunters from outude. 

Only then will underground Siberia 
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Future 
of Siberia's 


justify the high hopes that are cherished 
of its future. For there would seem to be 
no doubt in the minds of experts that gold 
and silver, platinum, copper, iron, coal, 
and other valuable deposits can be 
obtained in large quantities and at a 
reasonable cost. Heretofore too little 
capital has been invested to allow of the 
application of rational methods, too little 
attention paid to the local conditions of 
labour, and nothing done to render 
transport cheap or even possible. Hence, 
the output of gold, like the total produc- 
tion of wheat, has undoubtedly decreased. 
Relatively little has been done by the 
State or by individuals to exploit the 
mineral wealth of the land since the 
Middle Ages, when men of a Turko-Mongol 
race made shallow winding holes in the 
ground from which they dug out their silver, 
lead, and copper ores. The methods of these 
miners, whose petrified wooden ladders 
and props are still found near the ruins of 
their workshops in the Nerchinsk region, 
were primitive and inadequate. Greeks 
were the first miners who laboured for 


Europeans, and in 1701 they triumphantly 
. sent to Moscow 6 lb. of lead 
fu 20 lb. of silver ore taken 

Ground Mount Kultak. After this, 

*'‘^'**' progress was slowly made in 
various parts of the country, until about 
the middle of the nineteenth century 
Siberia acquired in Russia the name of 
the “ golden ground.” Yet, even to-day 
all Siberia gives employment to no more 
than 60,000 men, and supplies the Imperial 
Treasury with barely two and a quarter 
million pounds’ worth of gold. 

It is no exaggeration to assert that gold 
is found everywhere and in every form 
in Siberia. Gold-mining is carried on 
in the western half of the country, in the 
territories of Akmolinsk, Semipalatinsk, 
various parts of the provinces of Yenissei, 
and Tomsk. The very name Altai means 
” gold mountains.” In the Amur basin 
and in the Lena mining district, which now 
forms part of the province of Irkutsk, gold 
is obtained in considerable quantities. 
But in the Vitimsk and the Olekminsk 


systems lie the richest gold deposits in all 
Siberia : one ton of sand yields from 0T36 
ounces to 2*1 ounces of gold, whereas in the 
Yenissei district o*o8 ounces is the maxi- 


mum. The output of the gold-digging in 
Eastern Siberia largely exceeds that of the 
Western districts, but owing to the lack 
of capital, to mismanagement, and to the 
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neglect of vein ore, the amount of gold 
obtained throughout all Siberia is falling 
off. Thus, in 1882 the total output was 
27*74 tons ; in 1891 it had fallen to 26*6 
tons ; and in 1897 it was only 25*99 tons. 
The decrease is especially noticeable in the 
Yenisseisk, Transbaikalia, and the Amur 
regions. On the other hand, the gold 
industry on the shore of the Sea of Okhotsk 
is prospering. For it flourishes wherever 
little labour and capital are needed, and 
it fails where strenuous efforts and large 
investments are indispensable. 

On the subject of ways of communication 
it will, perhaps, suffice to remark that the 
goldfields are generally situated on the 
fringe of the jungle, to reach which is 
possible only on horseback or else by the 
peculiar conveyance known as volokushki. 
Two long poles are fixed to the horse’s 
collar and allowed to drag along the ground, 
and between them a seat is fixed which 
resembles a cradle in its form and an 
instrument of torture in its effects. 

The conditions of labour in Siberia, 
unfavourable to all parties concerned, are 
still in flux. Convicts, old settlers, peasants 
from Russia, Poles, Tartars, 

• ** • ’ Kirghizes, Circassians, Buriats, 

* and Chinamen form the float- 
ing population of the mines. 
Labourers are hired by the year, and 
receive, besides their wages — which are 
paid every month — a fixed amount of 
flour, brick-tea, meat, and meal. In some 
gold-diggings the cost of this allowance, 
owing to the exorbitant price of the 
provisions there, exceeds the wages by 
200 per cent. But the employer receives 
the worth of his money, for the working 
day begins at 3 a.m. and continues for 
from 14 to 15 hours, the miner toiling 
sometimes ankle-deep in cold water, with 
only two breaks — one for tea and the 
other for dinner. The effects of this kind 
of labour on the physical and moral health 
of the workman are most pernicious. 

Of the many metals and minerals in 
which Siberia is known to abound, gold 
and silver are almost the only ones that 
have as yet been exploited. Only a few 
tons of silver are annually obtained, 
although this metal occurs in large 
quantities in the Kirghiz steppe, on the 
Altai Mountains, in the Nerchinsk district, 
and many other places. Only two copper 
works exist in all Siberia, in spite of 
the abundance of that metal in various 
parts of the country, and especially in the 


Kirghiz steppe. Iron, the most useful 
of metals, is equally neglected. A few 
ironworks, which are carried on with a 
fair profit, bear witness to the existence of 
that metal in three or lour provinces, and 
also to the inborn indolence of Eastern 
men. All over Siberia coal is found in 
abundance. There are rich coalfields 
A Fine quality is excellent. 

^ v Doubtless, capital is necessary 
R.de*^ro«gh minerals, but 

* the needs of the Siberian 

railway, which consumes large quantities 
of fuel, would almost suffice to guarantee 
the success of the coal industry. 

The develoj^ment of means of communi- 
cation is the great condition everywhere. 
Communication between Moscow and 
Siberia is relatively rapid and reasonably 
comfortable. The Siberian Express is 
provided with electricity, with a well- 
furnished saloon, armchairs, writing- 
tables, and portable lamps, by the light 
of which travellers can read at night. 
The system of ventilation, which, while 
admitting fresh air, excludes the dust, 
is unknown on any other Russian 
railway. In the corridor the passenger 
can see, printed in large letters, the 
name of the next station, the hour at 
which he is due there, and the length of 
time the train will remain at it. The 
food supplied on the restaurant car is 
excellent. The mechanical arrangements 
of the express are eminently satisfac- 
tory, but the service which depends for 
thoroughness and regularity upon human 
efforts is very inadequate, without, how- 
ever, being as bad as in other parts of 
Russia. From Moscow to Irkutsk, the 
distance of 3,383 miles is traversed by the 
Siberian Express in 225 hours and 55 
minutes ; from Moscow to Kharbin — 
4,908 miles — the time required is 344 
hours, while the journey from Moscow to 
Via di VOS tock— 5,391 miles — can be accom- 
plished in 380 hours and 46 minutes. 

. The opening up of the mining 
1 districts through branches con- 
Re ion necting with this railway is 
one of the great necessities 
of progress. The development of the 
Kuznetsk coal region, for example, needs 
a railway 120 miles long. Surveys were 
made last yeg^ (1906), and the day on 
which any section of this projected line 
is completec^ may be fitly regarded as the 
beginning of ,an era of prosperity for 
Siberia and for Russia. E. J. Dillon 
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THE WORLD’S OLDEST EMPIRE 

THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

BY MAX VON BRANDT 


the leading nations of Europe none 
^ has had a life of more than a millen- 
nium and a half, even if we date back 
the birth of France to the days of Clovis. 
A thousand years before Clovis, Rome 
was no more than the chief city of a con- 
federation in Central Italy. Of the Mace- 
donian Empire nothing was left three 
hundred years after the death of its 
founder. Five hundred years before his 
birth, it is doubtful whether any of the 
Greek states known to history was even 
in existence. Of the early empires of 
Western Asia none survived the dawn 
of the Christian Era. Until the energy 
. of very modern investigators 

^ aKmpire unearthed or deciphered the 

. ,, monuments of Mesopotamia 

the ueiuge Egypt, all human happen- 

ings earlier than the year 2,oo(l b.c. or 
thereabouts were accounted by Europeans 
as prehistoric, save for the story embodied 
in the Hebrew narrative. 

But in the Far East there lives to-day 
an empire, vast in extent, painfully 
populous, a civilisation complex, elaborate, 
artificial to a degree, and tracing back 
its unbroken history beyond the date at 
which the Hebrew historian fixed the 
Deluge. Doubtless, until well within a 
thousand years of the Christian Era, 
legend and fact are intermingled in that 
history, until the period at which the 


labours of Confucius set the records in 
order ; yet there is no doubt that for 
some two thousand years before his day 
the Chinese Emjnre had subsisted con- 
tinuously. Since Confucius, it has con- 
tinued to subsist for more than two 
thousand 57ears with five hundred added 
to them. 

A strange people — a stagnant people, to 
Western eyes. As the Chinaman lived 
ntA Confucius, so he 

Greece lived for five times five 

P hundred years ; so he lives to- 
and Kome ^ ^ civilisa- 

tions of Greeks and Romans arose, and 
crumbled ; with infinite pains, the bar- 
barian hordes which overthrew them have 
built up a new civilisation. Before 
Greece and Rome, China was standing, 
and still she stands ; in all essentials 
unchanged ; apart ; barring out the world 
of outer barbarians, to whom China her- 
self appears a stereotyped caricature — 
something grotesque — a bloodless incar- 
nation of materialism. At last, the West 
is knocking at her gates. Some change 
seems inevitable. Will she crumble, as 
Rome crumbled before the Teuton, or is 
Europe to face a true yellow peril ? 
Is her future one of disintegration or of 
integration ? Will she shiver to dust, or 
awaken to a new life ? The ans'wer is not 
yet articulate. 


HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


One of the most ancient names by 
which the Chinese have called their 
country is Tien Hsia, meaning Under the 
Sky. Ssu Hai or All within the Four Seas, 
and Chung Kuo, or Middle Kingdom, are 
also early names, the latter dating from 
the establishment of the Chou dynasty 
about 1150 B.c. As these names imply 
that there is but one country — China, 
the centre of the earth — other names, 
such as Hiia, Chung-hua Kuo, or 
Middle Flowery Kingdom, and Nei Ti, or 
Inner land, refer to China’s civilisation 
and superiority to foreigners. [It is not 
easy to make Chinese names intelligible 


in English, and to help English readers in 
the pronunciation of these names the 
hyphen is introduced. The hyphen has 
no other purpose than to help the reader 
to the right pronunciation ; it is as if we 
wrote Lon-don or Sid-mouth. Thus, 
Shan-si or Shansi is equally correct. The 
use of the hyphen has of late diminished 
and will probably die out altogether, and 
it has been thought convenient here to 
use it only sometimes in order to familiarise 
the reader with the proper divisions of 
words' Chinese names are spelt, therefoife, 
in this History with or withoiit the hyphen, 
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and the reader who finds Shan-tung on 
one page will know that the Shantung 
on another page is precisely the same 
place and precisely the same word. In 
the case of Chinese proper names, as 
in Japanese proper names, the family 
surname comes before the Christian name, 
as if we wrote Shakespeare William.] 

For the people of China, a common 
name is black- haired folk, and occasion- 
ally they are referred to as men of Han or 
Tang, from two dynasties distinguished 
for their power and culture. The name 
of the present dynasty, Tsing or Ching, 
together with those of many earlier 


dynasties, is never applied in this general 
sense to the people of China. 

The origin of the name “ China,” given 
to the country in Europe, has occasioned 
much questioning. Dr. Legge states that 
the name came to us from India through 
Buddhism. Another authority says that 
the China known to the people of India 
before the arrival of Chinese pilgrims 
and afterwards was apparently not the 
Flowery Middle Kingdom, but rather a 
region occupied by a tribe living to the 
west of the Chinese Empire, far west of 
the Yellow River’; and that the name was 



A VIEW IN THE MOUNTAINS THAT DIVIDE CHINA INTO TWO PARTS 


The surface of China, as a whole, slopes from west to east. The division between north and south is found in the 
branch of the Kunlun Mountains in latitude 34® to 35®, which separates the basins of the Yellow River and the Yangtse. 






The Chinese system of mountain ranges contains many individual summits of rugged grandeur. The mass of moun- 
tains towards Tibet has been described as “the greatest sea of high peaks and sharply-cut ridges in the world.” 


THE WONDERLANDS OF CHINA’S MOUNTAINS 
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A Seventh 

Century 

Pilgrim 


afterwards extended to the Flowery Land, 
apparently by the Buddhist writers and 
translators of India and Kashmir. 

In the seventh century a.d. Yuan- 
chuang, the Chinese pilgrim, on his journey 
homeward, about 150 miles east of the 
Che-ka or Tek-ka district in the Punjab, 
came to the country which he calls Chi- 
na-puh-ti. This district, accord- 
ing to his story, was assigned 
to a Chinese hostage sent from 
an outlying vassal of China, 
west of the Yellow l^iver, to the Court 
of King Kanishka, who probably lived in 
the second century a.d. The name China 
is also applied in the Birhat Samita, a 
hook composed in the sixth century a.d., 
to a people in the north-east division 
of India. 

But whatever the district first referred 
to under this name, there seems to 
be no doubt that it was applied later 
l)y Indian Buddhists to China itself, 
which is also mentioned as Chin-tan. 
The difficulty is rather to understand 
how a name, presumably derived from 
the Chin or Tsin dynasty, which came 
to an end in 209 b.c., should have 
survived so long, and in its original 
form. It is j)()ssible that the “ Sinae 
of the Komans is the same name in 
a different dress, but the first record 
of the name China, as u.sed by 
Kuro})ean writers is, according to 
Colonel Yule, in the year 1516 a.d. 
by Barbosa. Baron F. von Richthofen’s 
Iheory that the name comes from Jih-nan, 
an old name of Tonquin, or Tong- 
king, seems to rest on weak ground, as 
the local pronunciation would probably 
be Yit-nam, instead of Jih-iian. The 
Latin name “ Seres,” as applied to 
the })eople of China, is said to be de- 
rived from the word ” ssu,” .silk, which, 
in its Korean form, ” sil,” appears to 
lend some justification to this theory. 
Just as China is a name unknown to 
the people of the country, so Cathay is 
also a foreign name, derived 
probably from the Ki-tan 
Tartars, and ascribed so exclu- 
sively to the interior of 
China that it was only by travelling 
overland from India to Peking that 
the Jesuit missionary, Benedict Goes, 
in 1663, established the fact that the 
Cathay of the Persians was identical 
with China. 

China Proper is bounded on the norjLh 
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by Mongolia, on the west by Turkestan 
and Tibet, on the south-west by Burma, 
on the south by Tonquin and the Tonquin 
Gulf, on the south-east and east by the 
China Sea, on the north-east by the 
Yellow Sea, the Gulf of Chih-li, Korea, 
and, now that Manchuria has been in- 
corporated in China Proper, by the Sea 
of Japan. 

The total area of China Proper, includ- 
ing Manchuria, is 1,896,030 square miles, 
and the total })Opulation, according to 
Chinese estimates, amounts to 419,217,000. 
The area of the whole empire, including' 
all the countries really or nominally tribu- 
tary to it, is over 4,247,170 .square miles, 
and the population is claimed to amount 
to over 430,000,000. 

The figures in the following table, based 
on figures given in Ptue Richard’s re- 
cently ])ublished Geography of China, 
show the area and population of tl)e 
different provinces of China Proper. L- 
addition, Mongolia has a population of 

2.600.000, with an area of 1,367,600 square 
miles ; Chine.se Turkestan a jiopulation of 

1.200.000, with an area of 550,340 square 



A MAGISTRATE OF THE FIRST RANK 
From a Chinese drawing. 
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miles ; and Tibet a population of 6,500,000, 
with an area of 463,200 square miles. 


Provinces 

Population 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 
per.sq. mile 

Chih-li .. 

20,930,000 

1 15.000 

182 

Shan -si 

12,200,000 

8 1 ,000 

T50 

Shan-tung 

38,247,900 

5 5 ,000 

695 

Ho-nan. . 

2^,317,820 

67,000 

377 


38,000 

631 

An-hui . . 

23.672,300 

54,000 


Kiang-si 

26,532,000 

67,000 

396 

Chc-kiang 

1 1,580,000 

36,000 

322 

Fu-kien 

22,870,000 

46,000 

497 

Hu-peh . , 

35,280.000 

7 1 ,000 

497 

Hu -nan . . 

22,169,000 

83,000 

267 

Shen-si . . 

8,450,000 

7 5 ,000 

1 

Kan -su 

10,386,000 

133,000 

78 

Sze-clcucn 

68,724,800 

2 18,000 

315 

Kwang-tung 

31 ,865,200 

99,000 

322 

Kwang-si 

5, 142,000 

77,000 

67 

Kiiei-chou 

7,650,000 

67,000 

I 14 

Yun-nan 

12,72 1,500 

[46.000 

87 

Mancliuria — 




Sheng-ching 




Kirin . . 


563,000 

23 

Hei-lung-cliiang , 



1 

'I'he division of the 

Kiang-si province, ord 

•red by an 

imperial edi('t in 1905, ! 

tas not yet been carried 

into efl'ect. 


In Primary and early Secondary times, 
China lay submerged beneath a shallow 
sea. Later, in the Secondary Period, the 



THE WIFE OF A CHINESE MAGISTRATE 
From a Chinese drawing:. 


whole continent emerged from the sea, 
and was subsequently subjected to folds 
and dislocations which formed trenches 
such as those in Turkestan, or raised up 
mountain ranges such as the Altai, Tien- 
shan, and Kun-lun. About the same time 
immense deposits of coal had been form- 
ing in great de])ressions, such as those 
where now stand the provinces of Yunnan, 
Kwei-chou, Honan, Shensi, and Shansi, 
towards which vast de])osits of drift- 
wood were floated from continents on 
the north and south. Large inland lakes 
existed which, as they dried iip, left 
de])osits from which the sandstone 
rocks of Szechuen and elsewhere 
were subsequently developed. The con- 
tinent never again sank beneath the sea, 
and no trace of Jurassic or cretaceous 
rocks has been discovered. But beneath 
the coal de])osits are limestone strata, 
sometimes (),ooo ft. in thickness, which 
stretch across the whole of mid-('hina 
from the extreme north to the borders of 
Tonquin. Of volcanic axdion, traces exist 
near Nanking and in Chih-li, and immense 
fields of lava are found in Manchuria. 
Porphyry and granite liave, in many 
parts of China, extruded thi’ough the 
1)eds above them. 

Rain, frost, and ice havt‘ for a'ons 
been working their changes among the 
rocks, and have been s])ecially assisted 
by the winds which have covered the 
north of China from the eastern boide 
of Shansi to the west of Kansu with 
a bed of loess, estimated in some 
places at 1,800 feet in tliickiKess, which 
has hidden and ch u ged all the features 
of the country, and through whi('h 
even liigh mountains scarcely show their 
heads. 

The lines followed by the mountain 
systems of China are much obscured by 
tile fact that the rivers do not, as 
depicted by early cartographers, follow 
the course of the mountains, and the 
highest parts of the mountain chains 
are not always found near the sources 
of the greatest rivers. Almost without 
excel )t ion, all the great rivc'is of China, 
at some ])oint or other in their course, 
and in one instance for a breadth ol 
hundreds of miles, pierce the mountain 
chains which cross their course and 
might naturally be expected to prove 
impassable barriers to their progress. 

From the great plateau of Tibet, a con- 
tinuation of the Kun-lun Mountains is 
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TYPES OF THE EARLY INHABITANTS OF CHINA 
By native artists. 


thrown across China in an east-by-north- 
east and west-by-south-west direction. 
These mountains are divided into three 
branches, the northernmost of which forms 
the border of the Mongolian plateau. The 
central constitutes the water-parting of 
the Yellow River and the Yangtse ; and 
the southern runs along the northern 
border of Sze-chuen, and further east 
separates the upper waters of the Han 
River from the Yangtse. 

But across these ranges there also runs 
a great series of mountain chains with a 
north-east to south-west direction, named 
by Richthofen the Chinese system. Along 
the east coast these mountains are gathered 
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into a belt about 400 
miles wide, and seldom 
exceeding 6,000 feet in 
height. To the west of 
this belt the trend of the 
mountain ranges is still 
the same, and, according 
to Prince Krojxitkin, the 
high ranges in the ex- 
treme west of China are 
but a continuation of the 
Khing-an and Stanovoi 
Mountains of North-east 
Asia. Where the Chinese 
system meets the Kun- 
lun its ranges are de- 
flected somewhat from 
their course, but they 
a])])ear again with their 
original direction north of 
that range, though partly 
confounded in the plateau 
of Shan-si. Near Tibet, 
where the system collides 
with the outliers of the 
Tibetan system, there is 
found what Richthofen 
calls the greatest sea of 
high peaks and sharply- 
cut ridges in the world. 

The plateaus, of which 
the mountain ranges in 
many cases form the 
western escarpment, are 
found in Shan-si (6,000 
feet to 7,500 feet), the 
Ordos country (4,500 feet 
to 4,800 feet), Sze-chuen, 
Yun-nan, Kwei-chou, and, 
on the largest scale of all, 
in Mongolia, west of the 
Khing-an Mountains. 

The great alluvial plain 
of China extends from Peking to the 
Yangtse, with a width varying from 
100 miles in the north to 300 miles 

in latitude 34®. There are other 

smaller plains or basins near Hankow, 
and on the borders of the Poyang 
and Tung- ting lake in the Yangtse 
Valley. The only other plain of import- 
ance is that in the delta of the Canton 
rivers. The surface of China, as a whole, 
slopes from west to east. The division 
between north and south is found in the 
branch of the Kun-lun Mountains in 
latitude 34° to 35°, which separates the 
basins of the Yellow River and the 
Yangtse. 
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South of this hne the country of 
canals and boats, irri^tion, and a tem- 
perate or subtropical climate, with the 
reed plains, rice fields, cotton plants, 
bamboo woods, mfilberry groves, tea 
plantations, sugar cane, varnish, oil and 
wax trees, oranges, pomelo, litchi, bananas, 
and melons, wh ch are its characteristics. 
To the north of the chain, carts and 
mules and ponies take the place of boats 
- - and' porters. The climate is 

one of extreme heat and cold, 
. . with a t short spring and 

autumn* Indian com, millet 
of many kinds, wheatand — further north — 
buckwheat and oats, pears, apples, apri- 
cots, walnuts, grapes, " persimmons, and 
water melons are the common fruits, 
and ice is so common as to be seen in 
great blocks on every fruitseller’s stall in 
summer. 

With the different climates there follows 
a change in the character and temper of 
the people. The southerner is the more 
studious, in some ways the more refined ; 
his fingers have a more delicate sense of 
touch ; if he emigrates, he goes to the 
Straits, Australia, or to some warm climate. 
The northerner drinks more heavily, eats 
more food, endures cold and discomfort, 
from which his neighbour shrinks, and 
’makes the splendid colonist who has been 



AN ANCIENT CHINESE SOLDIER 
From Kircher’s ** China Monumentis," 1664. 





AN ANCIENT CHINESE SOLDIER 
From Kircher’s “China Monutt:e itis,” 1064. 

transforming Manchuria and constructing 
railroads. It is in the north that the 
enormous loess beds lie which slope 
down from the mountain lo])s to the 
plains, and are intersected by gorges, in 
the eastern walls of which are the cave 
dwellings of a large proportion of the 
population. In the south the bamboo 
supplies almost every want of the house, 
the field, or the boat, and takes its 
place on the table as a delicacy. In the 
north the millet is used in the structure 
of every cottage ; its straw is the fuel of 
the poor man and its grain is the food of 
men and beasts. In the lower valley of 
the Yangtse, where neither millet nor 
bamboo are quite at home, the gigantic 
reed beds which line the river and the 
shores of the lakes and swam])s form the 
fuel of the country and the material for 
building cottages and fences. Lastly, in 
the north are roads or cart-tracks across 
the fields ; in Central China are paved 
paths for barrow traffic ; in the south are 
still narrower footpaths for porters. 

In the geography of China rivers are 
of much greater importance than moun- 
tains, especially the three great streams 
which traverse the empire from west to 
east, the Hoang-ho, Yangtse Kiang, and 
the Chu Kiang. The Hoang-ho, or Yellow 
River, has so often burst its banks and 
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THE GREAT PEOPLE OF THE NORTH : A GROUP OF MANCHU MEN 



A GROUP OF CANTON CHRISTIANS WITH THEIR NATIVE TEACHER 
In the North of China the people are hardy, enduring cold and fatigue better than their southern kinsmen ; they 
emigrate to temperate regions and form valuable colonists. The Chinaman of the South is more fastidious in his com- 
forts, and when he emigrates, goes to tropical or sub-tropical countries ; he eats and drinks less than his northern cousin. 

CHINESE OF THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN OF CHINA: TYPES OF CHINESE AND MANCHUS 

Photos Underwood & Underwood, London 
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kiang (River, or Great River), and 
from Wuchang onward it is usually 
known as Chang- kiang, or the Long 
River. It rises in the Tangla 
Mountains, hardly loo miles from 
the sources of the Hoang- ho and 
the Kun-lun range. In its course 
of about 3,200 miles it passes 
through the Central Chinese pro- 
vinces of Szechuen, Hupeh, Kiang- 
liuai, and Kiangsu, and waters an 
area of about 685,000 .%quare miles. 
It is also the most important line 
of communication in China ; towns 
such as Nanking, Nganking, Han- 
kow, Wuchang, and Chungking 
are situated upon this stream. As 
lar as Hankow it is sufficiently 
deep to permit the passage of 
large steamers ; its importance 
will be increased in this respect 
by the construction of canals to 
pass the rapids between Ichang 
and Chungking, which hitherto 
have been crossed by only two 
GROWING RICE, CHINA’S STAPLE FOOD, AT CANTON or three Small steamers. 



flooded the country as to have 
been called “ the})lagucof China,*’ 
and is said to have completely 
changed the lower part of its bed 
no fewer than nine times ; it rises in 
the ])lain of Odontala south of the 
Kun-lun Mountains, and passes 
through North China for a dis- 
tance of more than 3,000 miles. 
The district which it waters is over 
400,000 square miles in extent. 
The course of the Hoang-ho was 
apparently followed by the first 
immigrants, whose descendants we 
now know as Chinese, and in its 
valley the larger part of ancient 
and mediccval Chinese history has 
been worked out. Since 1852 the 
Hoang-ho has emptied itself into 
the Gulf of Pechili, though formerly 
it flowed into the Yellow Sea 
south of the peninsula of Shantung. 
The nature of its bed makes it of 
no importance as a navigable 
waterway. 

The Yangtse Kiang — so named 
only in its lower reaches from 
Nanking onward, toward Yang- 
chou — is known in its upper course 
as Kin-sha-kiang, the River of the 
Golden Sands, its central portion 
being called merely Kiang or Ta- 
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A SCENE IN BAMBOO-LAND 
The 'bamboo plant hx South China supplies almost every want of the 
house, thefieloi or the boat, and takes its place on the table as a delicacy. 
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The Chu Kiang, or the Pearl River, rises 
in Yunnan, and is formed by the con- 
fluence of the East, North, and West 
rivers, of which tributaries the last- 
named, the Si -kiang, is the most im- 
portant. The Chu Kiang passes through 
South China, and reaches the sea near 
Canton ; it waters a district estimated 


at more than 128,000 square miles. 

Nothing certain is known of the origin 
of the Chinese people. Some probability 
attaches to the theories j)ro])osed by 
Terrien de Lacouperie and Robert Kenna- 
way Douglas, which would consider them 
as descended from the Accadians, relying 
among other evidence upon the similarity 
of the earliest Chinese writing to the 
cuneiform script. An alternative is the 
view of Richthofen, that the original 
home of the first emigrants into ('hina 
was in the valley of the Tarim, when* they 
may have come into contact with Accadian 
and Indian ('ivilisation. Such an origin, 
if ])roved, does not, however, explain the 
great dilYc‘ren('e of the Chinese from all 
the other peo])les of Asia — as, for instance, 
in the entire al)sence of a ])riestly or 


Whence 
Cnme the 
Chinese ? 


military professional class ; still 
less does it exj)lain the simi- 
larities — for example, the aj)- 
i)arent existence of a certain 


amount of astronomical knowledge at 
so early a ])eriod as that of the Hsia 
dynasty. 

Equally difficult is it to discover 
evidence of their origin from ethno- 
graj)hical inquiry. The main part of 
East Asia — the greater ])art of China, 
Japan, Korea, Formosa, Mongolia, and 
Tibet — is inhabited by a ])opulation of 
about 500,000,000 of Mongolian race, to 
which must be added the i)eoples of 
Further India with the Malavs. It is 


scarcely possible to draw a definite line 
of demarcation between these and the 


Mongolians. In Manchuria, in the 
district of the Sungari River, in part 
of Korea and in a part of the west coast 
of Japan, the Manchu-Korean type is pre- 
dominant. In China we also meet with 


the Miaotzu and the little known Lolo ; in 
Southern China and Japan infusions of 
Polynesian blood can be traced, while a 
slight infusion of the woolly haired negro 
appears at rare intervals. The true Mon- 
golian is predominant in Central and 
Southern China ; further south the Malay 
type becomes more }:)rominent, as does the 
Manchu-Korean in the north. 


These facts are indisputable, but they 
do not help us to solve the riddle of the 
origin of the Chine.se or of the races 
which existed in the East at the time of 
their migrations. Of such independent 
races, whether exterminated or absorbed 
by the Chinese, there may have been a 
great number, though it is improbable 
that any one of them was 


The Early 
Peoples 
of China 


numerically large. Mention is 
made of the San Miau in the 


Shuking,” in its history of 
the time of Yao and Yu (2356-2206 b.c.) ; 
and in a sjieech made by King Wu of 
Chou ( 1 134-1116 B.c.) against Chou-hsin 
of vShang before the battle of Mu, he 
refers to eight auxiliary j)eoples, the 
Yung, Shu, Chiang, Mao, Wei, Lu, Phang, 
and Pho. 

At a later ])eriod, between the eighth 
and seventh centuries b.c., mention is 
made of eight tribes of the Dsung or Yung 
who were western barbarians in Shantung, 
Chih-li, Honan, Shansi, Shensi, and on the 
frontier of the kingdom. The Ti, who 
were northern barbarians, dwelt in Shansi 
and Chih-li, the I barbarians of Shantung 
extended as far as the Han River, and 
the Man lived on the central and u])|)er 
Yangtse, chiefly on the right bank. But 
the number of the tribes that had not 
then l)een sul)dued must have been much 
greater* ; even at the present day, more 
than two thousand six hundred years later, 
tribes of original inhabitants in complete 
or ])arfial independence are constantly 
found in the southern and v^estern pro- 
vinces of the empire. 

That such tribes as the Li, probably 
descendants of the Miaotzu, to whom 
Kublai Khan is said to have assigned a 
part of Formosa in 1292, should have held, 
their ground in the interior of Formosa 
and Hainan is the less remarkable in 
view of the fact that even at the present 
day whole tribes of original inhabitants 
have been able to maintain their inde- 
pendence in the provinces on 
Ori mainland, where the 

rtgina Chinese supremacy has endured 
Inhabitants i .1 ^ j “V 

lor thousands of years. Of 

tribes not of Chinese origin, or which have 
only in part submitted to Chinese rule, 
the largest are the Miaotzu, Lolo, Ikia, 
Hakka, Hoklo, Yao, Sai or Li, Mosso, 
Lissou and Minchias. 

The Miaotzu, known to the Chinese as 
the “ savage ” or “ tamed,” according 
to their degree of civihsation, are found 
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THE VALLEY OF THE TARIM RIVER, PROBABLY THE EARLIEST HOME OF THE CHINESE 

Nothing certain is known of the origin of the Chinese people, but it is supposed that the original home of the 
first emigrants into China was in the Valley of the Tarim, the chief river of the Province of Sin-kian, stretching 
across the Tarim Desert. Here they may have come into contact with Accadian and Indian civilisation. 

From Sven Hodm's "Si ieutirir Results of a Journey in Central Asia,” 
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THE EXAMINATION OF A PRISONER 

in Kwang-tnng, Kwangsi, Hunan, Yunnan 
and Kwei-cliou. d'hey number some fifty 
tribes, and are purely aliorigines. In 
Yunnan their numliers liave been reduced 
owing to their having taken part in tlie 
Mohammedan rising of i8()0-i8()9. The 
J.olos live in Sze-chuen, in mountainous 
country, on the left bank of the Ya,ngtse. 
They have a written character which has 
not yet been studied. Tlie Ikia form a 
large proportion of the inhabitants of 
Kwangsi, and have atfmities to the 
Siamese. The Hakka are of foreign origin, 
probably from Fukien ; they constitute 
some two-thirds of the jiojiulation of 
Kwang-tung, and are also found in 
Kwang-si. The Hoklo are also of Fukien 
origin, and number some three million 
of tlie inhabitants of Kwang-tung. The 
Yao, or Yu, of Burmese origin, are found 
mainly near Iden-chou Fii, in Kwang-tung, 
and do not exceed thirty thousand in 
number. The Sai, or Li,' reside in the 
island of Hainan, ^ind have a written 
language of their own. The Mossos 
live in the north-west of Yunnan and 
.east of 7 'ibet. South of them are the 
Lissou. The Minchias are 
also in Yunnan, and at one 
time had their capital at 
Ta-li Fu. 

A serious attempt was 
made by the late Dr. Ernst 
Faber, in a paper on 
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IN A CHINESE COURT OF JUSTICE 

“ Prehistoric China,” to discover through 
t}u‘ growth and development of the 
” ideographs,” which superseded the 
guipos or knotted cords previously in 
use as remembrancers, the degree of 
civilisation which existed in China at 
the time of their introduction and its 
subsequent development. He mentions, 
by the way, that guipos, the invention of 
which is attributed to Sui Jen or Shen 
Nung are still in use in Tibet and among 
the Miaotzu in Kwei-chou. 

Dismissing as inapplicable to the ele- 
mentary characters of Chinese writing the 
description of the trigrams, devised by the 



AN ANCIENT AND COMMON FORM OF TORTURE 
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mythical Fu-hi, he notes the invention of 
the “ tadpole '' characters, ascribed to 
Huang-ti (2697 b.c.), after which date at 
least 1,500 years pass without any mention 
of writing. Then, at a time placed by some 
in the twelfth century, and certainly 
before the third century b.c., written 
characters are grouped in the ‘‘six 
scripts ” under six categories according 
to the nature of their subject — viz., 
figures, ideas, inversions, relations, 
metaphors, and phonetic characters, and 
arrangement which, however, is practic- 
able only lor a small number of 
characters. Probably the (heat Seal 
characters, about a thousand in number, 
which were invented 800-752 b.c., are of 
earlier date. These were followed some 
six centuries later by the “Small Seal’' 
characters, which are probably the oldest 





BEATING A PRISONER THROUGH THE STREETS 

form now in existence, and these by some fa 
the Li-shu, the })reseiit official form of lions 
handwriting, and that again by others. Chinese 
Chinese characters are composed of are late 
radicals or classifiers, which give some clue tions. F 
to their meaning, combined with phonetics, have be 
which give an idea of their sound though not sible tc 
of the tone in which they are pronounced, those ( 
The adop)tion of the pho- 
netic system some time m 

after 1200 b.c. greatly 
facilitated the increase of j ^ 

the number of characters. 

4601 different characters 

are found, and in the 

Sung dynasty (960-1126 Jb 

A.D.) they had risen to 4 

25,000. In Kang-hsi’s dir- Wr 

tionary (1662-1722 a.d.) the punish^ 


A CHINESE SUBSTITUTE FOR THE STOCKS 

about 45,000 a])pear. The 

earliest dictionary in whch 
these classifiers were used 
^ was the Shuo-wen, published 
‘'^ 7 % about 100 A.D. 

Dr. Faber holds that 

^ I ^ writing, in its ]>roper sense, 
I W, \ began with the invention of 
1^1 J ^ J the vSeal characters (800-752 
I ILC.), a conclusion from 

P which, as he i)oints out, it 

' ill 1 ill necessarily follows that the 
. Mj W reliable history of China 
\ I fll begins with its inventions, 
I ! and that all monuments of 

jjT lipi..-.,. literature said to be of an 
STREETS earlier date 

among them 

some famous por- y 

tions of the j/ 

Chinese classics — //^ 

are later produc'- ^ 

tions. For it would ^ 

have been impos- ^ ^ 

sible to compose 
those documents ) 
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with characters consisting of figures o 
objects and ideographic combinations ; and 
as all the literary remnants of Chinese 
antiquity show a predominance of pho- 
netic characters, they cannot be older than 
the Chou dynasty, under which phonetic 
writing was first developed. 

When phonetic writing was adopted, the 
old figures or representation of objects 
_ or characters were not aban- 

ineie (joned, though inevitably .some- 
Sr modified. But no 

*** attempt was made to reduce 

})honetics to an alphabet, and the pro- 
nunciation of words was not confined 
to a definite set of characters, and the 
phonetic principle was never universally 
applied. With the classifiers there was 
the same lack of system. Their number 
was not limited, and their position in the 
body of the character was not invariable. 
Sometimes they are found on the left, 
sometimes on the right, sometimes above, 
sometimes below the characters. 

It is of these phonetics and classi- 
fiers, sometimes called radicals, and 
the elementary characters from which 
both are developed, that the written 
characters of the present day are coni- 
])osed. The use of the classifier is easily 
understood if words of our own language 
which have different meanings and the 
same sound are taken as examples — c.g., 
“ pine” with the clas.sificr ” tree” is not 
likely to be confused with ” j^ine,” to 
sorrow, which naturally would have 
“ heart ” as its classifier ; “ mine ” with 
the classifier “ stone ” would be very 
distinct from the ” mine ” of ” mine and 
thine”; and so on. It is easy to under- 
stand in how many combinations classifiers 
such as fire, water, wood, grass, heart, 
man, woman, cow, would naturally find a 
j^lace. On the other hand, the advantage 
of having a clue to the sound of a 
character through the presence in it of 
some smaller character the pronunciation 
of which is familiar to every- 
Ideographs apj)reciatcd, and 

as a Clue to ,suri>nsitlg tluit the in- 

vent ion once adopted was 
never systematised, l)ut, on the contrary, 
the number of phonetics increased to 
such an extent as in large measure to 
destroy their utility. 

From the elementary characteis, about 
one hundred in num]>er, from which 
ideographs had l)een dex^eloped w’hen 
classifiers were introduced, Dr, Faber 
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sought to learn of the state of civili- 
sation at the time to which they may 
Ix* referred How far back in time 
this may be it is impossible to guess. 
He himself seems to have thought that 
ideographs may have been in use for 
ten or fifteen centuries before phonetics 
were introduced. The conclusion at which 
he arrived is that society was then already 
in a settled state, with chiefs, officers and 
clans, and most of the domesticated 
animals. Melons and bamboos, fire and 
ice, dwellings in cliffs, salt lands^ and wells, 
weapons such as knives, arrows, hart>erds, 
javelins, bows, and shields, tools and 
utensils, tripods and incense burners, 
wheeled carriages and boats — all appear 
among these elementary characters. Sacri- 
fice and divination are also mentioned, 
and seem to prove the existence of some 
religious belief at this early period. 

Taoism and Confucianism, as they appear 
in the sixth century B.C., are proofs of a 
high degree of intellectual development 
even then. The great exponents of these 
schools bear witness, and the fact is con- 
firmed by the evidence of the Chine.se 
^ classics, that this develop- 

i ii^ent began long before the 
^ , , days of Lao-tse and Con- 

lucius. It must have been 
founded on a widespread civilisation and a 
relatively high degree of culture. In the 
” Chouli,” ” Hi,” and ” Liki ” we find 
]>roofs of the existence of a comprehensive 
and detailed system of administration. 
The rights and duties of every class of the 
population are prescribed to the smallest 
details. Every season has its appointed 
tasks. Full provision is made for the 
observance of all ceremonies connected 
with funerals, receptions, the dedication 
of temples, festivals, drinking feasts, 
archery, etc. The relations of parents to 
children and children to parents are 
particularised in full form and ceremony. 

Great attention was paid to the equip- 
ment and evolutions of the troops, to 
which orders were transmitted by signal. 
Tw’o-wheeled c'hariots, both o}X:‘n and 
closed, and harnessed with one, two, three, 
and four horses, side by side, were in 
common use. In war, chariots were used 
drawn by two horses and containing three 
occupants — the charioteer, a spearman, and 
an archer. The emperor takes the field 
with ten thousand chariots. Cavalry does 
not seem to have been emjdoyed in the 
earliest period, though pictures of cavalry 
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conflicts are found belonging to the second 
centur}^ a.d. The arms in use were the 
spear, the halberd, the sword, tlie club, 
the axe, the l)ow and arrow, and the 
crossbow. The fl(‘fensi\’e armour appar- 
ently consisted of a small shield, and, in 
early times, of leather harness. This last 
was afterward replaced by chain and mail 
armour. 

In the arts of jxiace the Chinese had 
also made great progress a thousand years 
at least before the Christian era. There 
are in existence at the })resent day vessels 
of l)ronze whicli date from the Hsia, Shang, 
and Chou dynasties. dhe book called 
“ Po-ku-tou-lu,” the first edition of which 
l)elongs to tlie years 1119 to 1126, and the 
“ Hsi-ching-ku-chien,” a work ])ublished 
by order of the Emjoeror Kien-lung in 
1759, d.. scribing his collection of anti- 
quities, contain numerous illustrations of 
these vessels. They display excellent work- 
mansliip and rich ornamentation. Ani- 
mals are often rejuesented ; numerous 
exam])les of piilaces, great and small, are 
met with. A large number of beautiful 
works of art in ne|)hrite are also in 
- existence, esj ccially sacrificial 

Art**n*^ vessels and plates,' with orna- 

iooo’b c for tlie extremities of 

chariot poles. The art of silk- 
weaving sec'ins to have been highly de- 
veloj)cd, and the atlention devoted to it 
at tlie courts of the emperor and the 
princes must have exercised a lieneficial 
influence ujion its iirogress. Little is 
known of the art of ] lottery as jnactised 
by the Chinese. Proofs exist of the jiro- 
duction of pots and tiles of clay in the 
second and third centuries B.C., but there 
can l)e no doubt that earthenware had 
been made at a much earlier ])criod. 
Porcelain ware, on the other hand, does 
not apiiear before the sixth or seventh 
century of the Christian era. 

In the “ Chung-yung ” (Unalterable 
Mean), a work belonging to the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., mention is made of the fact that 
it was the emjDerorls prerogative to 
arrange use and custom, and to establish 
standard weights and measures. It is 
said that from that time onward all the 
chariot ‘wheels throughout the kingdom 
were of the same shape, and that all writing 
was executed with the same signs. Tablets 
of bamboo were used for writing even after 
the period of Confucius. The signs were 
first cut into these and then ]>ainted over 
with a composition of lacquer. The inven- 
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tion, or, at any rate, the general use, of the 
camel -hair brush dates from the year 
220 B.c. At a later period silk and other 
cheajx^r materials were employed. The 
use of })a])er made of the bark of trees, 
hemp, rags, and old nets, does not appear 
before 105 a.d. ; and it can be proved 
that paper made of silk was in u.se until the 
year 41b a.d. Of special interest 
e ic ure knowledge of early 

* Chinese civilisation are the 
^ remains, existing in different 

j)arts of Shan-tung, of the interior lining 
of tombs. The two main centres of 
the.se discoveries are upon the Wu-tsze- 
shan and on the Hsiao-tang-shan. In 
other ])arts of Shan-tung these .slabs 
ap})ear separately or in twos and threes. 
They date from the second century a.d^., 
})robably between the years 125-137 and 
147-169. However, references in the 
classics make it certain that the art of 
sgiilpture in low relief was widely spread 
throughout China during the second 
century b.c. The scenes represented upon 
the interior lining of the above-mentioned 
toml)s, wliich are known to us chiefly 
through the researches of Edouard Cha- 
vannes, are most exclusively taken from 
tlie Chinese classics, but their great 
variety affords a characteristic picture of 
ancient China. They afford representations 
of chariots, riders, battles, hunting, fishing, 
imperial rece])tions, and of solemn jiro- 
cessions with elephants, camels, and apes. 

Certain representations of jialaces with 
rich decorations on the outer walls provide 
us with a complete explanation of a poem 
by Wang-wen-kao, cornjiosed in the second 
half of the second century a.d., upon the 
“ Palace of Su])ernatural Splendour.’' This 
was erected at Lu in Shan-tung by King 
Rung, the son of the emperor-king (154- 
140 B.C.), in the second half of the second 
century b.c. Wang thus describes the palace : 
“ High above on the upper beams are 
barbarians in great number ; they ap|xar 
to observe the rules of courtly behaviour 
j kneeling down, and they 

Pnlnee of looking at one another ; 

K«.n» great heads, and 

iwing ivung thefixedlookof the vulture; 

they have enormous heads, with deeply 
sunk eyes, and they open their eyes wide ; 
they .seem like people who are in danger 
and are afraid ; attacked by fear, they 
knit their eyebrows and are full of uneasi- 
ness. Divine beings are upon the summit 
on the roof tree ; a woman of nephrite 




THE PICTURE STORY OF AN EARLY CHINESE BATTLE BY LAND AND SEA 
From an old Chinese stone-carving, the ornamentation being in bas-relief on a burial vault in Shantung. About 1 r>() a .l». 



CHINESE HISTORY AND LITERATURE PRESERVED IN THE TOMBS 
The art of sculpture in low relief was widely spread throughout China during the second century B.o. The scenes 
represented upon the interior lining of some of the tombs are almost exclusively taken from the Chinese classics, but 
their great variety affords a characteristic picture of ancient China. They include representations of chariots, 
riders, battles, hixnting, fishing, imperial receptions, and solemn processidns with elephants, camels, and apes* 

ANCIENT CHINESE SCULPTURE OF GREAT HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE 
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is looking down below at the window, man above and a snake below. Chaos is 
Suddenly the gaze is troubled by an huge and without form ; its appeaiance is 
uproar and a crowd of figures, as if rough and unworked. And here apf)ear, 
demons and sj)irifs were there. All blazing with light, Huang-ti, Tang, and Yu ; 
kinds and a whole company of beings they have the c hariot hieri and the hat 
are represented, those in heaven and nien ; their mantles and clothes are of 
those on the earth, the most different different materials. Beneath we see the 
objects, the most remarkable miracles, three dynasties of Hsia, Yin, and Chou ; 
the gods of the mountains, the spirits here are the favoured wives of the em- 
of the sea. Their pictures are there, peror, the chiefs of the revolts, the true 
With red and l)lue colours the thousand subjects and the })ious sons, the famous 
figures and their ten thousand trans- men and the virtuous women, th^ wise and 
formations have been represented. the stupid, the victor and the conquered ; 

“ Everything [this description of the there are none that are not represented. 
Palace of Splendour goes on to say | has 'Fhe bad exam])k's are there to inspire 
its |)lace and its own character ; through |)osterily witli abhorrcMicc* for the bad, 
the c'olouring each is like to it> kind, while* for the instruction of ])Osterity the 
and by art their being has l)(‘(*n expressed. good arc* there.” 

Above we are taken l)ack to the great 'Fhe ])alaces rejaesented upon the slabs 
separation |of the two elements out of of the tombs are ornamented with birds 
chaos] and to the* ht'ginning of the and animals : other slabs contain repre- 
earliest antiquity. 1'here are the five sentations of fabulous beings of a mythical 
dragons with two wings: jen-hoang, period, and portraits of the early emperors 
with his nine heads, Fu-hi. with his body and heroes which resemble those described 
covered with scales, Niu-kwa. in form a by Wang. 



A FAMOUS GATE ON WHICH APPEAR RECORDS IN AN UNKNOWN LANGUAGE 
The eate of Kiu-yung K wan, standing on the road from Pekingrto Kalran and the Great Wall, in the pass of Nan-kau, 
richness of its decorations and for two long inscriptions on the inside walls of the archway, 
which rivet the attention of linguists. These inscriptions, dating from 1345 a.d.. are in six languages, Sanscrit, 
Tibetan, Mongolian, Uigurian Turkish, Chinese, and a language as yet unknown, preserved in this instance. 
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CONFUCIANISM, TAOISM, BUDDHISM 


ancient Chinese religion, the origin 
^ of ^hich is unknown, teaches of a 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe, known as 
Tien (Heaven) or Shang Ti. The religion is, 
however, very far from being a pure mono- 
theism ; on the contrary, it peoples the 
universe with heavenly, earthly, and human 
spirits which can exercise influence and re- 
ceive worship. To the hea venly spirit belong 
the sun, the moon, the planets, and some of 
the constellations ; to the earthly spirits, the 
mountains, seas, streams, rivers, springs, 
and trees. There is, 
moreover, a special 
guardian spirit of the 
empire, together with 
spirits of the soil. 

At an earlier period 
for every principalit y. 
and now for every 
town and locality, 
there are guardian 
spirits of agriculture, 
of the crops, of the 
herds, etc. To the 
class of human spirits 
belong the spirits of 
the deceased in their 
relations with the 
family — that is, the 
ancestors and the 
spirits of famous men. 

The religion never 
had, and does not now 
possess, a priesthood. 

The Emperor is the 
high-priest, and is 
obliged to perform in 
person certain reli- 
gious duties, such as 
that of offering prayer 
in the temple of 
Heaven, while there 
are others which he 
may leave tempo- 
rarily or permanently 
to his official repre- 
sentatives. In his 


double capacity as Emperor and father of 
his people he assumes responsibility to 
the. Heaven for the behaviour of his sub- 
jects, and national misfortunes are con- 
sidered as due to remissness on his part. 
Confucianism 

I'ogether with the religion, popular par- 
ticipation in which depends solely upon the 
|)ractice of ancestor worship, and the cere- 
monial thereby implied, two philosophictil 
scliools of thought have existed from an 
early period : the system of intuitive, meta- 
physical philosophy, 
from which Taoism 
has been developed, 
and the ethical 
})olitical system, now 
known as Confucian- 
ism. However, neither 
Lao-tse nor ('onfucius 
— the Latin form of 
Kung-fu-tsze — were 
the creators of the 
teaching ascribed to 
them, or named after 
them. On the con- 
trary, both have e^- 
jrressly declared 
themselves to be 
merely the preachers 
and the exponents 
of the teachings of 
earlier ages. As 
regards (Confucian- 
ism, an additional 
proof of this truth 
may be found in 
the fact that its 
so-called classical 
works, commonly 
known as the “ Five 
King ” and ‘'Four 
Shu,” and also often 
as the ” Thirteen 
King,” belonged to 
a much earlier 
time than the life of 
Confucius. 



CONFUCIUS 

Confucius, the founder of the ancient religrion of China, 
was born in 550 B.c. He travelled througfh China as 
a teacher, became Minister of Justice, succumbed to 
plots by his enemies, wandered through the empire for 
years, and finally died in feebleness the year 478 B.O- 
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There are sixteen great classics that 
may be enumerated. 

1. Book of Changes : The Iking. This 
is devoted to a study of the eight trigrams 
composed of whole and Vnokcn lines (attri- 
buted to Fu-hi), and the sixty-four hexa- 
grams, further developed from these, which 
were used for pur})Oses of foretelling the 
future. 'I'hese symbols, which belong to 
the mythical period, are certainly older 
than the thirteenth century b.c. Wen-wang 
of Chou, the father, and Choii-kung, the 
brother, of the first emperor of the Chou 
dynasty, are said to have produced the 
ex])lanations of these symbols ])reserved 
in the Iking. The remaining ten sections 
of tfie woi'k are, j)rol)ably in error, ascribed 
to Confucius. 

2. Histokical Records: The Shuking. 
I'his contains the remnants of a much 
larger collection of historical events and 
exam])les, extending from 2^57 to 627 B.C. 
The com|)ilation of this work is con- 
sidered to have been carried out under 
the direction of Confucius, and the 
preface to have l)een written by him. 
Only the preface and a ])ortion of the 
work now exist. 

3. Book of Odes : The Shihkinc;. 
The Book of Odes contains three hundred 
and eleven national odes and festival 
songs for different occasions, belonging 
to the period of 1719 to 585 B.c. 

4. Book of Ritual : The Chouli. 
This is the Ritual of the Chou dynasty, 
and is said to belong to the twelfth 
century icc. Like most of the other 
lx)oks, it was lost during the Chin 
dynasty, and not rediscovered until the 
year 135 a.d. 

5. Book of Ceremonies ; The Ili. 
This in its present form consists of two texts 
which were rediscovered in the second 
century a.d. The Ili is mentioned by 
Mencius. But a book of this name cer- 
tainly existed at the time of Confucius if 
not before him. 

6. Book of Ceremonies: The Like 
The Liki is a work apparently belong- 
ing to the second century a.d., containing 
earlier explanations of the questions treated 
of in the Ili. In this work is contained 
the so-called calendar of the Hsia dynasty, 
which, if it were genuine, would provide us 
with astronomical dates two thousand 
years before the Christian era. 

7-9. Book of Annals : The Chunchiu, 
properly “Autumn and Spring,” that 
is, the book of annals, is the only 
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one of the classics actually written by 
Confucius, and is a history of his native 
state, Lu, from 722-484 B.c. It is 
ascril)ed by Mencius to Confucius, and 
is a dry and incomplete chronicle, a 
mere skeleton, which has been clothed 
with interest by the additions of the 
three expositors, Tso-chiu-ming, Kung- 
yang, and Ku-liang. 

10. Conversations of Confucius : 
The Lun-yu. This work contains the con- 
versations of Confucius with hi.s disciples. 

11. The Works of Mencius. The 
conversatiems of Mencius, or, according to 
some authorities, the work of the philo- 
so|)her himself, who lived from 371 to 
288 B.c. Others consider it as the com- 
position of his j)upilsv It is, at any rate, 
a collection of the conversations o. this 
master with different grandees, mainly on 
the virtues of benevolence and integrity. 

12. Book of Filial Love : Hsiaokincl 
This is said to have been compo.sed by 
Tsze-sze, the grandson of Confuciui, 
from conversations held by “the master” 
with one of his pupils. It treats of 
questions concerning the fulfilment of 
the duties of filial affection, and also 
of the relations between master and 
servant. 

13. The Dictionary : Urhya. A 
dictionary of the year 500 b.c., which 
also contains portions which are supposed 
to date from the thirteenth century. 

14. The Teaching : Tahsio. This is 
also ascribed to the grandson of Confucius, 
consists of eleven chapters, on the funda- 
mental principles of government, and 
teaches the duties of practising virtues, 
educating the people, and continuing in 
perfection. 

15. The Unalterable Mean : Chung- 
yung. This work of the grandson of 
Confucius traces the motives of human 
conduct from their psychological source, 
and furnishes a picture of the perfect man. 
It teaches that whatever man has received 
from Heaven is his nature, and that he 
who acts in harmony with it walks in the 
path of virtue, and that man can learn 
this path only by instruction. Everyone, 
especially the prince, must exert influence 
by example, and to be able to use these 
influences he must strive for perfection. 

16. The Bamboo Books: TheChushu. 
This work, said to have been found 
in the tomb of one of the Wei Princes, 
claims to be next in antiquity to the 
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Chun Chiu, and is a record of events 
from the time of Huang-li (2697 Ba .) 
to 299 B.c. A book that, though not 
authentic, is highly esteemed for the large 
mass of tradition it records, is the “ Kung- 
tsze-chia-yu,” consisting of sayings of 
Confucius among his pupils, dating from 
the third century b.c. 

Most of the works in this list, 
with the exception of the Iking, the 
works of Mencius, and the Urhya, were 
lost in the general destruction of books 
which took place under Shih-huang-ti, 
and some of them were not rediscovered 
for a considerable ])eriod. In many cases 
they were recovered in an incomplete 
state, or in different and discrepant texts. 
The industry of collectors and expositors 


which, however, he resigned about 517 B.C. 
for the profession of teacher. He gathered 
about himself a number of younger 
scholars from the great families ; attended 
by these followers, he travelled about the 
country and also visited the capital. 
There, according to a later tradition, he 
is said to liave met Lao-tsze, who was 
older than himself, and who held the post 
of Overseer of the Treasury. 

After his return to Lu, quarrels broke 
out between the three most powerful 
families in the principality, the Ki, Shuh, 
and Mang. Tlic ]>rince was driven out 
in consequence, and Confucius followed 
him into the neighbouring princi})ality of 
Tse. Being unable to obtain any appoint- 
ment there, he returned to Lu ; after 
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has restored as much as was possible. But 
Chinese critics consider many of the pas- 
sages, officially recognised as genuine, to 
be doubtful or false. However, the classical 
works of the Chinese in their present state 
must be considered as representing a faith- 
ful picture of the ages in which they were 
composed, or, at any rate, of those ages 
as they appeared to the later Chinese. 

Confucius belonged to a collateral 
branch of the family of the Shang 
emperors. He was born in the prin- 
cipality of Lu, in the reign of Lingwang 
(571-544) in the year 550 B.C.. By the 
influence of the Ki family, one of the 
three chief families of the principality, 
upon which he seems to have been 
to some extent dependent, Confucius 
received at an early age an official post, 


fifteen years he was given a })osition in 
this province as chief official of the town 
of Chung-tu. Afterward he became assist- 
ant to the Chief Inspector of Public Build- 
ings, and finally Minister of Justice. In 
these three posts he is said to have per- 
formed excellent service, but he ultimately 
succumbed to the machinations of his 
adversaries, who had made a strong im- 
pression upon his prince by a present of 
sixty beautiful dancing and singing girls. 

It is more probable that the family of 
Ki, which had appointed him, also brought 
about his dismissal when they saw that 
Confucius was attempting to overthrow 
the power of the great vassals in the 
principality and to destroy their fortified 
towns. To the influence of this family 
the fact is also to be ascribed that 
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Confucius, alter wandering tlirough the 
empire for many years without obtaining 
any appointment, was at length (483) 
allowed to return to Lu in old age and 
feebleness. There he died in 478 b.c. at 
the age of seventy-three, his temper soured 
l)y the disappointment of all his hopes. 
His last words were, “ No wise ruler 
appears ; no one in the whole kingdom 
desires iny advice : it is time for me to 
die.” 

After his death, a temple was erected to 
him in Lu, the principality of his birth, in 
which sacrifice was offered four times a 
year. But it was not until the year i a.d. 
that the Emj:>eror Ping Ti, of the older 
western Han dynasty, conferred ujxm him 
a supplementary title of honour ; and offer- 
ings were made to him in all the imperial 
schools, for the first time, in 
the year 57 a.d. Until 609 
A.D. he shared this honour 
with Chou-king, of Chou, 
and the first temple was 
dedicated to him outside 
the province of Lu, in 628. 

However, no dynasty has 
done so much in his honour 
as the reigning Manchu 
dynasty. 

Confucius was a charac- 
teristic product of his age 
and his country; he was 
careful to confine his teach- 
ing to those relations be- 
tween man and man which 
arise out of the intercourse 
of daily life, and to this 
fact is due the permanence 
of that influence which he 
has exerted upon his com- 
patriots. One of his later 
commentators says of him : 

“ Confucius preferred to 
deal with the usual and 
the normal, not with the 
abnormal or the extra- 
ordinary ; he spoke of what 
can be attained by energy 
and j:)ersistence, and not 
of achievements due to 
superhuman strength ; law 
and order, not anarchy and 
intrigue, were his subjects ; 
he spoke of human affairs, 
and left the supernatural 
alone. He taught the mean- 
ing of the principles laid 
down in the writings of the 
732 


ancients, and enjoined conformity with 
these, together with morality of life and 
fidelity to ethical principles.” To the 
question of one of his pupils whether there 
was any one word which might be taken 
as a general rule for behaviour through- 
out a man’s life, he replied, “ Is not 
reciprocity such a word ? ” When another 
pupil disputed whether or not evdl should 
i>e repaid with good, he answered, 
” Wherewitli, then, shall good be repaid ? 
Repay evil with justice, and good with 
good.” Here he shows himself as repre- 
sentative of popular opinion (Lao-tsze 
in the ” Tao-teh-ching ” transgresses the 
Golden Rule), as he does when expressly 
confirming the juinciples of blood 
vengeance, which prevailed in China at 
that period, and for long afterward. 



AN EARLY TEMPLE ERECTED TO CONFUCIUS 
Prom a Chinese drawingr reproduced in an old French work. 
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ENTRANCE ROOM OF THE TEMPLE OF LIGHT 

The famous temple erected to Confucius in his native principality of Lu. 
Reproduced from an engraving in a Life of Confucius published in 1782. 


There is nothing exceptional in the adop- 
tion by Confucius of the profession of a 
teacher, or in his wanderings from one 
princely court to another. Before and 
since his time teachers have traversed 
China, generally with a strong following of 
pupils and adherents, amounting in many 
cases to several thousands ; they may, 
perhaps, be compared with the Jewish 
prophets, the Brahman and Buddhist 
sages, and the Greek sophists. Half 
rhetoricians, half politicians, they were 
anxious for appointments and occupation 
at the courts of the princes. On account of 
their haughty demeanour and their claims 
to superior knowledge, they were Fever 
willingly received, and perhaps even 


less willingly in view of their 
desires tor material advantage. 
I'o tile princes and often to 
the |)0|)ulation they were a 
burden, as they were the 
abhorrence of the professional 
statesmen. Generally, ev^en in 
cases where tliey had found 
recognition tor the moment and 
practical employment, they 
were not long able to maintain 
their ground, and succumbed 
to the machinations of the 
native nobles and official 
families who were struggling 
for power in every small state. 

“ After the death of Con- 
fucius,” so runs the history of 
the earlier Han dynasty (210 
B.c.~24 A.D.), ” his teaching 

came to an end, and after the 
death of his seventy pupils 
I this number includes, no 
doubt, only the chief of his 
pu])ils] his doctrines were dis- 
torted. There were a great 
number of different texts of 
the Shuking, of the Shihking, 
and of the Iking ; during 
the disorders and quarrels in 
the i^eriod of warfare between 
the states, ti*uth and falsehood 
became yet more confused, 
and great disorder reigned 
throughout the doctrines oTthe 
different philosophers.” 

Mencius — the Latin form of 
the Chinese name Meng-tsze — 
first appears during this period 
of the decay of philosophy and 
the empire. He, too, was born 
in Lu, in 371, and was a 
descendant of one of the three great 
families who shared the power of that 
principality at the time of Confucius, 
though they had by this time lost their 
position and become impoverished ; so 
far his career was similar to that of his 
prototype. At an early period he gathered 
a number of scholars around him in his 
native state, and these, according to the 
custom of the time, contributed to his main- 
tenance in proportion to their means ; but 
in 331 he gave up his peaceful existence, and 
set out with his pupils to begin a career as 
political adviser at the courts of the smaller 
principalities. He occupied an unim- 
portant post in Tse until the year 323, 
apparently with no great success, and 
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then, after paying visits to native states, 
returned to Tse ; eventually he travelled 
back to Lu in the year 309, discouraged 
and undeceived. Here he lived in retire- 
ment, and died forgotten and unnoticed 
in 289 B.c. 

Mencius was undoubtedly a man of 
much gieater energy and importaru'e 
than Confucius; nevertheless, more than 
thirteen hundred years elapsed before he 
received official recognition (1083 a.d.) 
and was given a place, though only fourth 
in rank, among the scholars in the temples 
of Confucius. At -this time his works 
were included among the classics. This 


the first consideration. “ The people,” he 
says, “ are the chief element in a country ; 
after them comes the deities of the ^able 
land and the corn, while the vuleT is the 
least important of all.” In his explana- 
tion of the passage in the “ Shuhking,'’ 
“ Heaven sees as my people . see,” 
Mencius observes that the Heaven is not 
speaking for itself. If the leader who is 
in power rules well, this is a proof that his 
power has been given him by Heaven ; 
should he rule badly, some oi^e will arise 
to take his power from him. It was for 
this reason that the founders of the Chou 
dynasty had overthrown the last unworthy 
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official disregard is by no means in har- 
mony with the respect with which he was 
regarded in literary circles from the 
second century A.D., and is, no doubt, to 
be ascribed to the fact that whereas Con- 
fucius supported the supremacy of the 
imperial house, and condemned any trans- 
gression of the narrow limits of ceremonial 
duty by one of the imperial princes as 
unjustifiable presumption, Mencius, on 
the other hand, had observed the weakness 
of the existing dynasty, wTlich indeed 
collapsed forty years after his death, and 
propounded the opinion that the imperial 
throne belonged by right to the worthiest. 
Moreover, in his teaching the people were 
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monarchs of the Shang dynasty, and in 
this act had shown themselves the instru- 
ments employed by Heaven. Mencius 
even asks King Suen, at whose court 
he then was, to follow this example and 
to overthrow the Chou dynasty, which 
had shown itself unworthy of the throne. 

Naturally such principles were not likely 
to predispose rulers of that or later periods 
in favour of the man who publicly pro- 
claimed them. However, the principles 
which he preached proved a material 
counterpoise to the absolutist tendencies 
of Chinese rulers. The vigour of intellec- 
tual life in China at his time is shown by 
his discussion of the question whether 
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THE GREATEST SHRINE OF CHINA’S NATIONAL RELIGION: TEMPLE OF HEAVEN AT PEKING 

human nature is gocxl or bad, by his and of the princes proved favourable to 
opposition to the demands of the Socialists the development of philosophy and science, 
of the period that e\’ery one, the prince Taoism 

included, should procure what was needful Tlie other indigenous school of thought, 
for his own maintenance — that is, should Taoism, possesses no ancient works beyond 
sow, reap, and prepare for harvest; by the half - legendary “ Tao- teh-ching,*’ 
his refutation of the teaching of Mi Tih ascribed to Lao-tse, the book of the way 

upon ‘'equal love to all” as not acknow- and of virtue. Lao-tse (the old youth), 

ledging tlie peculiar affection due to a whose true name is said to have been 
father ; and also by his refutation of the Li-eh, is said to have been born in 

principle enunciated by the Taoist Chan 604 b.c., and to have disappeared in 

Chu, ” Every man for himself,” and by 517, after a meeting with Confucius, 
his philosophical dissertations on the which can hardly be historical. In the 
doctrine of predestination, on filial affec- “ Tao-teh-ching ” are to be found many 
tion, and many other subjects. quotations, introduced with the words 

Perhaps in China, as in Germany in our ” a sage,” ” an old man,” a fact which 
own time, the system of petty states which proves that the teaching of Lao-tse 
limited the political horizon of the people cannot have been new. 
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What Lao-tse advocates as resulting 
from the wisdom of earlier periods is com- 
plete abstraction from worldly cares. The 
meaning of the word “ Tao has never been 
explained or understood. Like the Hellen- 
istic Logos,*' it is at once the efficient 
and the material cause. Lao-tse says of 
the Tao: '‘It was undetermined and 
^ . perfected, existing before the 

j^^g^ven and the earth. Peaceful 
Taoism incomprehensible, 

alone and unchangeable, filling 
everything,*the inexhaustible mother of all 
things. I know not its name, and there- 
fore I call it Tao. I seek after its name, 
and I call it the Great. In greatness it 
flows on for ever, it retires and returns. 
Therefore is the Tao great.” Another pas- 
sage has led critics to suppose Hebrew 
influence. ” We look for the Tao, but we 
see it not ; it is colourless. We hearken for 
it, we do not hear it ; it is voiceless. We 
see to grasp it, and cannot comprehend 
it ; it is formless. That which is colour- 
less, soundless, and formless cannot be 
described, and therefore we call it 
One.” 

The fact that colourless, soundless, and 
fonnless in the Chinese text are repre- 
.sented by Ji, hi, wci, has led Abel Remusat, 


Victor von Strauss, and Joseph Edkins, in 
opposition to the views of almost all other 
Chinese scholars, to assert that Lao-tse 


was attempting to express the Hebrew 
Jehovah. It is more probable that Indian 
influence, though this fact is equally 
impossible to prove, gave the impulse to 
the development of t&s intuitional teach- 
ing. ' As regards his cosmogony, Lao-tse 
takes his stand upon the ancient Chinese 
teaching. ” The Tao brought forth One, 
One brought forth Two, Two brought 
forth Three. Three brought forth every- 
thing. Everything leaves behind it the 
darkness out of which it came, and goes 
forward toward the light, while the breath 
of the void makes it perfect ” ; that is, 
from the original chaos, which contains the 
Taoist g^^rms of life, but as being 
, incorporeal is called the void, 
^ there are now developed the 

male and female principles, 
which create dead matter, represented by 
its three highest appearances as heaven, 
earth, and man, to which the breath 
gives life. 

The most flourishing period of Taoism 
was that of contest against Confucianism 
and sharp criticism of Confucius. Kwang- 
tszo. Lieh-yii-kou, and perhaps also 
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Chang-chu, place rather too great an 
emphasis upon epicurean and cynic ten- 
dencies, but as thinkers stand high above 
Confucius and also above Mencius, who 
is himself far in advance of his master. 
But as early as the period of Mencius 
Taoism seems to have taken upon itself 
the alchemist and necromantic character, 
which has since been its dominant feature. 
It thus became a very superficial system 
of teaching, and the Tao priests turned 
their attention from the pursuit of philo- 
sophy to the exploitation of superstition. 
Whe»'e, in s])ite of these disadvantages. 



LAO-TSE 

Lao-tse, the founder of Taoism, is said to have been born 
in 604 B.c. His true name is supposed to have been 
Li-eh. His familiar name means *'the old youth." 

the doctrine was able to influence princes 
and statesmen, it has always proved an 
obstacle to healthy development. 

Taoism, though originally on a higher 
intellectual plane than Confucianism, thus 
sank far below it, while the dry worldly 
wisdom of Confucius and his school 
maintained its old position, and to the 
present day exercises undiminished in- 
fluence upon the Chinese. Confucianism 
teaches the art of becoming a good 
father, official, minister, landed noble, and 
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emperor, of fulfilling the duties connected 
with a man’s position and of seeing that 
subordinates, children and people, as well 
as officials, perform their duties likewi.se. 
Beginning with the love of the child for 
his father, and concluding with the love 
of the emperor for his people, the 
philosophy of this school embraces the 
whole range of human relations, and has 
thereby gained a hold upon the life and 
conduct both of individuals and of the 
community which has remained unshaken 
to the present day. * 

Buddhism 

The first knowledge of Buddhism was 
brought to China in 126 B.c. by Chang 
Chien, on his return from his travels 
through Central Asia. In the year 61 a.d. 
the Emperor Ming Ti sent me.s.sengers to 
India to bring back Buddhist books and 
priests. This step may have been urged 
upon liim by the Taolsts, who thought 
to find the Buddhist doctrine of retire- 
ment from the world in harmony with 
their own views, though legend ' relates 
that the Emperor followed the monitions 
of a dream. At any rate, the priests 
were brought, and one of them, Kashiap- 
madanga, translated a Sutra. Toward 
the end of the second century a.d. another 
Indian translated the “ Lotus of the good 
law.” 

The development of Buddhism seems 
to have advanced somewhat slowly at 
first. Not until the beginning of the 
fourth centu^ do we hear that men of 
Chinese birth had begun to take upon 
themselves the vows of the Buddhist 
monks. In 355, a prince of the house 
of Chou at the time of the eastern Chin, 
gave his subjects permission to take this 
step, arid in 381 the Emperor Hsiao Wu Ti 
built a pagoda in his palace at Nanking. 
At the same period large monasteries 
were erected in North China, and nine- 
tenths of the common people are said to 
have embraced the Buddhist teaching at 
that time. 

The kingdom of Chin— Southern Shen-si 
and Kan-su * seems to have been the chief 
centre of Buddhism, and here, in 405, 
a new translation of the sacred Buddhist 
books was brought out. An army seems 
to have been sent to India, and to have 
brought back Indian teachers toChang-an, 
who there undertook the work, aided by 
eight hundred other priests, and under the 
Emperor's personal supervision. Com- 
munication between India ariid China was 




CHINESE CONCEPTIONS OF THEIR DEITIES : GODS AS REPRESENTED IN NATIVE PICTURES 
Tliet6 pictures are Chinese representations of the floods of their ancient mythology. According to Chinese beliefi these 
gods exercise close supervision of mundane affairs, controlling the seasons and the crops, war and pestilence, industry 
and commerce, political, social, and family relations. The characters of the Chinese gods are portrayed as pure 
and noble. So numerous are these gods that it has been said that in China it is easier to find a god than a man. 
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constant at that date. Numerous travel- 
lers went southward, returned with sages 
and books, and wrote the story of their 
travels. Thus, Fa-hisen describes the 
flourishing condition of Buddhism in 
Tartary, among the Uignrian races to the 
west of the Caspian Sea, in Afghanistan, 
on the Indus in Central India, and in 
Ceylon. It was from this island that he 
returned by sea to Changan in the year 
414, after an absence of fifteen years ; 
and he then devoted himself, with the 
help of an Indian scholar, to publishing 

the books he had 

brought back. 

In the year 420 

it was replaced in the 

decree was issued for 

were executed in the 

orders were rescinded, 
and in 451 permission ' 
was given to erect 

a Buddhist temple bud 

in every town: The religion of Buddha was 


The sj^ecial favour shown to Buddhism, 
and the rapid rise of its doctrines,* naturally 
gave the Confucianists many reasons for 
complaints against and attacks upon the 
new teaching. Even under the Sung 
emperors the reports of the officials show 
that Buddhism had lost its former purity, 
and that f)iety had given way to careless- 
ness. Ostentation and petty jealousies had 
taken the place of simplicity and purity 
o§ heart. New temples were continually 
erected with great splendour, ‘while the old 
were allowed to fall into ruins. These facts 
called for official 
supervision, and it 
was urged that no 
11^ one should be al- 

S lowed to set up an* 

^ image without the 

IF previous consent of 

the authorities. 

A conspiracy, dis- 
covered in 438, in 
which a Buddhist 
priest had taken the 
leading part, pro- 
vided an excuse for 
giving effect to these 
proposals. An im- 
jjjjH penal decree was 

issued, declaring that 
there were many 
among the priests 
who were criminals 
fleeing from justice, 
who had taken the 
vows only to secure 
I their personal safety, 
and had used their 
sacred character as 
cloak for further 
crimes. The autho- 
j were, there- 

►ha fore, to examine 


a JDuaamsi rempie BUDDHA lore, 10 examine 

in every town; The religion of Buddha was brought to China in 126 B.c. closely the COnduCt 
by Chang-chicn On Ws rctuiii from Conttal Asia. Buddhist 

forty or titty Ot the literature was introduced about two hundred years later. Ot the monkS, and 

inhabitants were to punish the guilty 

allowed to become priests ; and the with death. A further decree ordained 
Emperor himself shaved the heads of that monks who did not observe the 


’inhabitants were 
allowed to become priests ; and the 
Emperor himself shaved the heads of 
some of those who devoted themselves 
to the priesthood. Similarly the per- 
secutions of the Sung princes soon ceased, 
and their government gained a reputa- 
tion for the special favour which it 
showed to Buddhism. Embassies arrived 
from Ceylon and from Kapilavastu, the 
birthplace of Buddha, all of which referred 
to the uniformity of the religion, and 
sang the praises of the Sung Emperor. 


vows of abstinence and poverty were 
to return to their families and their pre- 
vious secular occupations ; at the same 
time the nuns were forbidden to approach 
the palace or to speak with women of the 
harem. 

The differences between Buddhism and 
Confucianism gave rise to public dis- 
putations. During one of these, which was 
held in 483 under the Emperor Wu Ti of 




A GROUP OF BUDDHIST PRIESTS IN FULL DRESS 



ALTAR OF THE GREAT BUDDH4ST TEMPLE AT HONAN, NEAR CANTON 

PRIESTS AND WORSHIPPERS OF BUDDHISM IN CHINA 
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India i>y the Eniperer-^siao 
Ming fi of Pei ^,We, and 
returned with seventy-five 
Buddhist works after a pro- 
longed stay in Kandahar and 
Udyana. In 526 the twenty- 
eighth Buddhist patriarch, 
Bodhidharma or Ta-mo, 
came to China by sea ; tlie 
downfall of Buddhism in the 
country of its origin had 
forced him anc^ many of his 
countrymen to seek a new 
home. From Canton he went 
to Nanking. However, his 
meeting with Wu Ti, the 
first emperor of the Liang 
dynasty (502-549), brought 
no satisfaction to either party. 
Ta-mo therefore betook him- 
self to Loyang, and declined 
all the later invitations of 
Wu Ti. The life of Ta-mo 
was fully representative of 
that contemplation which 
shuns the external world, and 
that mystical retirement 
characteristic of Buddhism. 


the Chi dynasty, a Minister of State, Tse- In Loyang he is said to have sat with 
liang, supported the Buddhists. The chief his face to the wall of his room for nine 


arguments of the Confu- 
cianists were devoted to 
combating the opinion that 
the present condition of man- 
kind was to be considered as 
a recompense for good or 
evil deeds committed in a 
previous existence. “ Men are 
like the leaves on the trees,” 
it was said ; ” they grow 

together, are torn away by 
the same wind and scattered 
abroad ; some fall upon gar- 
dens and carpets, even as 
men who are born in palaces, 
While others fall upon dung- 
hills, like to men of low' 
estate.” Riches and poverty 
can thus be very well ex- 
plained without reference to 
the doctrine of recompense. 
Moreover, the soul belongs to 
the body, like sharpness to 
the knife ; the soul can there- 
fore exist after the destruction 
of -the body, as sharpness 
exists when the knife has been 
destroyed. 

^n 518 Sun-yun was sent to 
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A BUDDHIST TEMPLE IN A GROTTO 


years without speaking a 
word, for which reason he 
was jwpularly known as 
“ the saint looking at the 
wall.” He died of old age, 
after surviving five at- 
tempts which were made 
to poison him, and left the 
dignity of patriarch to a 
Chinese, the second of the 
Six Eastern Patriarchs. 

The Emperor Wu Ti 
became a morrk at the close 
of his life. His son Chien 
Wen Ti was favourably in- 
clined to Taoism, and 
attempted to bring about 
a union between this school 
and Buddhism. Taoists 
who objected were executed. 

In 558 the Emperor Wu Ti 
of the Chei[i dynasty also 
became a monk. Under 
the first emperor of the Sui 
dynasty, Wen Ti (581-604), 
full tolerance was given to 
Buddhism. Toward the 
end of his reign he forbade 
any destruction of the relics 
or statues of Buddhists or 
Taoists. The Tang em- 
})erors, who had been o])- 
posed to Buddhism at the 
beginning of their dynasty 
(618), soon became favourably disposed 
to it. 

This was especially the case with the 
second ruler of the dynasty, Tai-tsung 
(627-649), in whose reign the Syrian 
Christians came to China in 639. When 
Hsuan-tsang, who had gone to India in 
629 without asking the Emperor’s leave, 
returned after an absence of sixteen years, 
the Emj^n'or gave him a kindly reception, 
and ordered him to translate the 637 
books he had brought home. Three thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixteen monas- 
teries are said to have been in existence in 
China at that date. In 714 a violent perse- 
cution of the Buddhists broke out. Ten 
thousand priests and nuns were obliged to 
return to their families. In spite of this, 
individual priests continued to occupy 
State offices, and Indians were entrusted 
with the arrangements of the calendar. 
Under the later emperors of the Tang 
dynasty, especially under Su-tsung 
(756--62), Tai-tsung (763-79), and Hsien- 
tsung (806-20), Buddhism made great 


strides; and when Han-yu, or Han Wen 
Rung, under the last of these kings, in 
819, protested against the transportation 
of a Buddhist relic into the imperial 
palace, he was banished from the court 
and sent as governor to Chao-chau in 
Kwang-tung, which was then a purely 
barbarian district. 

In 845 a third and specially violent 
persecution broke out under the Emperor 
Wu-tsung. Four thousand six hundred 
monasteries, together with forty thousand 
smaller buildings, were destroyed. The 
possessions of the temples were confiscated, 
and employed for tlic erection of govern- 
ment buildings. The bells and statues 
were melted down and coined into cash, 
and more than 260,000 priests and nuns 
were obliged to return to the ranks of 
the laity. However, Hsuan-tsung, the suc- 
cessor of Wu-tsung, permitted the erection 
of new monasteries, though a few years 
later he forbade the entry of new monks. 

The Emperor Yi-tsung (860-73) was 
a zealous Buddhist, as were both his 
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successors and the rulers of the later 
Tang dynasty (923-36). During the short 
period of the later Chou dynasty (951-60) 
numerous temples were destroyed, and 
only 2,694 retained. Priests were also 
forbidden to practise self-martyrdom and 
mutilation. The first emperors of the Sung 
dynasty (960-997) were less favourably 
disposed to Buddhism. A reaction set in 
under their successors, though these often 
acted arbitrarily in the designation of the 
temples, monasteries, and priests, and of 
Buddha himself. UndcV this dynasty 
the communication 
wit^h India i^n - ‘ 

thTwishS'of Tik> tree with three small temples 

Chinese. Even before he had united the 
Chinese Empire under his sway he had 
attempted to spread the Buddhist teach- 
ing among his people, whom he caused 
to be instructed by Kuoshi, or national 
teachers. 

His successor followed his example. The 
enumeration made toward the end of the 
thirteenth century showed 42,318 Budd- 
hist temples and 213,148 monks in China. 

Translations from the Tibetan language 
are frequently mentioned, and were used ; 
as also, though only among the Mongols, 
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were the immoral representations which 
had passed into Tibetan Buddhism from 
the Brahman Shiva worship. * However, 
even at that time the Chinese Buddhists 
seem to have sought teaching and informa- 
tion in India. A Chinese priest, Tan-wu, 
travelled to India by land, and returning 
as usual by sea, brought a number of 
books back to China. This occurred in the 
first period of the Mongol rule, and is the 
last instance of the kind. 

It is remarkable that the national 
rising of the Chinese against the Mongols, 
which ended in 


enaea in 

mination of these 
rulers, produced no 
fa- similar _ effects ^ on 

on the contrary, 
the first rulers of 
^ the national Ming 
dynasty show them- 
selves specially well 
disposed toward the 
Buddhists. It was 
■ not until 1426 that 
^ measures were 

.fa taken to limit the 
. . ^ rising power of the 

[L monks. Those who 

^^ished to enter a 
tnonastery were 
Hpf then obliged to 

subject themselves 
previous exami- 
I||||H nation, and in 1450 

the 

made no 

monastery should 
possess more than 
sixty mou of landed 
property. A similar 
law seems to have 

SMALL TEMPLES 

Mongols. Under 
Shi-tsung (1522-1566) the Confucianists 
attempted to introduce a persecution of 
the Buddhists, but were defeated by the 
action of the Government ; they succeeded 
only in procuring the destruction of the 
temple existing in the imperial palace. 

The first ruler of the present Manchu 
dynasty, Shun Chih (1644-1661) was 
friendly to Buddhism ; however, his 
successor, Kang Hsi, became a convert 
to Confucianism, probably for political 
purposes. For the same reason, he and 
his successors showed special favour to 
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THE PRIESTLY RITUAL OF BUDDHISM: CONSECRATION OF AN ABBOT AT HONAN IN SOUTH CHINA 
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the Lama worship of their Tibetaji and 
Mongol subjects, and the erection of 
Lama temples and monasteries at that 
seat of government in Peking dates from 
this j)enod. 

Apart from the personal and political in- 
tiuence which the adherents of the Indian 
teaching may have had upon individual 
emperors and statesmen, the effects of 
Buddhism are to be seen chiefly upon the 
philological and philosophical sides. At 
any rate, the meritorious attempt to 
substitute an al))habet for the mono- 
syllabic language and writing of the 
Chinese is of the highest importance. 
In the third century a beginning was made 
with sixteen symbols, which were in- 
creased ultimately to thirty-six during 
the sixth century, under the Liang dynasty. 

The inventor of this latter series, the 
priest Shen-kung, and his successors, 
taught the Chinese to write the sounds of 
their language with the signs appro j^riate 
to it. It is difficult to overestimate the 
service thus rendered. Buddhism also 
exercised an animating influence u])on 
literary activity. At one period Buddhist 
works were more numerous than Confucian. 
Thus, in the history of the Sui dynasty 
(589-618 A.D.) mention is made of the exis- 
tence of 1,950 different Buddhist works. 

An important influence was also exerted 
by Buddhist opinions and leaching upon 


the dev’elopment of philosophy in China. 
This influence is especially a^pparent in 
the writings of Chu Hi (1130-1200)^ the 
most important modern expositor of the 
old classical teaching, whose works still 
form the basis of what may be called official 
Confucianism. During the last 150 years 
the Chinese tliemselves have shown a 
tendency to criticise his teaching more 
severely, chiefly on account of the 
Buddhist influences apparent in it f none 
the less the official recognition of his 
teaching has remained. The doctrines 
held by the mass of the population are a 
confused mixture of native and foreign 
teaching, as expounded by Taoist and 
Chinese sages, from which the original 
Buddhism has almost vanished ; the 
result is superstition in the truest sense 
of the word. Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism play the same part in the life 
of the people, including the upper clashes ; 
but the influence of Buddhism is obvious 
chiefly in the ceremonies customary 
upon the death of the individual. At the 
funeral both of the Emperor and of the 
})oorest of his subjects, Buddhist cere- 
monies and the reading of the sacred 
l)ooks are a very prominent feature. 

The story of Christianity in China is 
dealt with in a separate section, since, un- 
like Taoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism, 
it has never become a Chinese creed. 



PRIMITIVE STUDENTS OF SCIENCE IN CHINA: AN OLD DRAWING OF ANCIENT ASTRONOMERS 


In China the science of astronomy and the kindr^ science of astrology date back to legendary history. An interesting 
light is thrown upon the knowledge of primitive scientists by the record that when two princes wno were meters 
of the Board of Astronomy failed to predict the solar eclipse of 2155 b.o. the sovereign sent an army to punish them. 
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HOW A MARRIAGE IS CELEBRATED IN THE “FLOWERY LAND” 


The ceremonies connected with a Chinese marrias^e are interesting and peculiar. A red and a green ribbon are tied 
together. Clothed in fine raiment and standing before an altar, the bride takes hold of the tree end of the green 
rilH>on and the groom seiaes the free end of the red ribbon. Salutations are made and the ceremony is complete. 
Feasting, music, and processions enter into the marriage festivals before the newly>wed settle down to family life. 



THE CURIOUS CEREMONIAL OF A CHINESE FUNERAL 
A Chinese funeral is attended by an elaborate ceremonial. Sometimes a coin is placed in the mouth of the 
corose to pay the boatman who will ferry the soul across the celestial river, and sometimes a bole is made in the 
ceinng to enable the soul to escape. A portrait of the deceased is placed on a table or altar, where green 
candles are burned, and the mourners prostrate themselves before it. The colours of mourning are blue and white. 

CHINESE CUSTOMS DEPICTED BY CHINESE ARTISTS 
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THE DYNASTIES OF ANTIQUITY 

REMARKABLE LIFE-STORIES OF CHINA’S EARLY RULERS 


F is unnecessary to regard as history 
the fables of ancient Chinese writers 
regarding the early rulers of their country. 
The stories are, of course, interesting as 
typical of the trend of thought at the 
time ; but they rest upon little basis 
other than the imagination of the writers, 
and hardly agree together. The time 
that elapsed “ from creation to 
ChiAete capture of the lin in the 

time of Confucius ” (481 B.c.) 
was, in the Chronology of the 
Han Dynasty,*’ asserted to have been 
2,267,000 and odd years ; but a later 
writer shows that the more correct number 
of years was 3,276,000. If these writers 
have- erred, they are not alone in wrongly 
estimating the world’s age. 

It is more interesting to note that the 
first created being was Pan Ku, who 
emerged from chaos as the embryo of an 
all-productive cosmic egg or atom. He 
was followed by a line of descendants, 
constituting three families, known as the 
sover 'igns of Heaven, Earth and Man, 
who ruled over the nine divisions of the 
empi 'e. This period, known also as that 
of tlie iMne Sovereigns or Nine Heads, 
formed one of ten such periods, all equally 
mythical, of which the second was that 
of the Five Dragons, who have, in addition, 
a double set of appellations, which 
correspond to the live notes of the Chinese 
musical scale and the list of the five planets : 
Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, Mars, and 
Saturn. Of the next eras little is told, 
but in the seventh, '' so substantial was 
the virtue of the sovereigns that men 
followed after their example with celerity 
like unto that of flight,” a circumstance 
from which the era took its name. In 
the eighth era government was already 
far advanced, for institutes were founded 
for the benefit of the future world, though 
the names given to later periods of the 
same era, such as ” Having Nests,” and 
” Fire-producers,” do not indicate an 
equal advance in material comfort. 
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Following on the mythical tiilies, there 
comes a period of l^erdary history 
dating from Fu-hsi, or F^u-hi, 2852-^173^ 
B.c. Before his time the jieoi:fe Bad not 
learnt to cook the flesh of beasts for 
food. Men knew their mothers but not 
their fatliers, and lived like beasts. He 
taught them the arts of hunting, fishing, 
and pasturage, established marriage, and 
constnicted musical instruments. Being 
himself the child of a miraculous concep- 
tion, to him was delivered, by a super- 
natural being called the dragon-horse, 
which rose out of the waters of the Yellow 


River, a scroll on which mystic diagrams 
were inscribed. From these he composed 
the system of written characters with 
which he sui^erseded the system of keep- 
ing records by knotted cords, and he 
also invented the systems of horary and 
cyclical notation. His capital was on 
the site of Kai-feng Fu, in the present 
province of Ho-nan. 

Shen-nung (2737-2697 B.C.), the Divine 
Husbandman, succeeded Fu-hi. He in- 
vented wooden ploughs, taught the people 
the art of agriculture, and discovered the 
curative virtues of plants. 

Huang-ti (2697-2597 B.c.), like his two 
predecessors, who were classed with him 
as the Three Primordial Sovereigns, was 
miraculously conceived. In his reign the 
manufacture of utensils of wood, clay, and 
metal, the construction of boats and carts, 
and the invention of a medium of currency 
were originated. Astronomy and music 


A Reign of 

Greet 

lereettoee 


obtained a great development, 
the empire was mapped out 
into provinces, and under his 
consort’s instruction the art of 


rearing silkworms became known. The 
Taoists later on transformed him into a 


miraculous being,' who invented alchemy 
and succeeded in gaining immortality. 
M. de Lacouperie identifies him with 
Nakhunte, the leader of the so-called 
-Bak tribes, which are supposed by him 
to" have traversed Asia from Elam 






FOUR FAMOUS FlGURtS IN CHINESE HISTORY 

"1 hose four fi yurt's art* from aiiciriit (Jhiiitrstr ^trl)^t'S^•ntalio^s of heroes anri fietoiues in Chinas history. The t(JV) male 
fiuure is Iln ra-hal, ulio heli»ttl to foimtl the Mm;; l)yiiasty in i ’/rB ; the figure helow is N'o Kei, a fMili iot and natiorralisl hero 
who was ihrinvn into prison and exceiued in 1141. 'I'lic lower female figure is that the Empress W'u hou, a famous 

ifmpress who usurped the tlirone for twenty \earsfrom 684 A. O.; llie identity of the figure above her is ptohahly the Empress 
Chao-yang, whom the Emperor Clievig 'I’i made his eonsort in 10 u.c. [Ser leyt.) 
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to Cbii^ and to have started a new 
civilisatioii in the valley of the Yellow 
River. ^ Shen-nung, his predecessor, is 
idhmtified by this authority with Sargon 
of Ch2d<tea. [See Dr. Petrie’s chapter on 
Babylonian civilisation, page 261.] 

It is at about this period, but somewhat 
later, that foreign critics place the arrival 
from the west of the tribes who, following 
the course of the Yellow River in their 
travels, on reaching its last great bend 
to the east qgtablished themselves in the 
valley^ of ite great tributary, the Wei 
River. Here they introduced the prin- 
ciples of civilisation, which afterwards 
were carried by them into all parts of the 
China of which they ultimately formed 
the population, while the original in- 
habitants were either absorbed or lost 
among the invaders, or driven into the 
mountains, where their representatives 
still exist in the south and south-west of 
China. 

Huang- ti is followed by four other 
rulers. With them the times regarded 
by Chinese as legendary close, and in 
2356 B.c. the historical j:)eriod begins 
with Yao, whose 
life is told in the 
'' Book of His- 
tory,** compiled 
by Confucius 
many centuries 
later. 

Yao, a model 
of wisdom and 
virtue, in 2287 
B.c. associated 
with himself in 
the government 
of the empire 
the equally cele- 
brated Shun; and 
when d5dng in 
2258 B.C., set 

aside his own 
son and appoin- 
ted Shun as his 
successor. Their 
capital was at 
Ping-yang-fu, in 
Shan-si. 

During the ear- 
lier of these 
two reigns the 
countiy had suf- 
fer^ from inun- 
datimis in the 
w^^t, so vast as to 


have been regarded by the ^ly mission- 
aries to China as corresponding with the 
biblical Deluge. After eighteen y^rs* 
labour, the waters were at last drained 
off by the Great Yu, who had succeeded 
his less successful father in the direction 
of the works. In 2205 b.c. he w-as ap- 
pointed to the throne, and with him the 
first dynasty (Hsia, 2205-1766 b.c.) begins. 
Yu had desired to follow the precedents 
set him by the illustrious Yao and Shun 
in selecting as his successor the person, 
in his opinion, most worthy of the throne ; 
but after the three years of mourning for 
his death had expired, the feudal princes 
placed his own son in power. 

Posterity, forgetting how this came to 
pass, has blamed Yu for establishing the 
hereditary rights of succession which have 
since prevailed The rule of the new Hsia 
dynasty, whose capital was in Ho-nan, 
extended over the greater part of China 
Proper of the present day, with the 
exception of the three south-west 
provinces. But the power of the throne 
was constantly interfered with by different 
princes, an interregnum of forty years 
occurring, during 
which one of 
these adminis- 
tered the govern- 
ment. In the 
whole period of 
the dynasty there 
was not one 
sovereign who 
showed ability, 
and the last of 
the line led such 
a licentious life 
that he was re- 
moved from the 
throne by the 
Prince of Shang, 
and by his vices 
gained a celebrity 
which was denied 
to all the rest of 
the dynasty with 
the exception of 
its great founder. 

The chief event 
of interest in the 
whole dynasty 
was the des- 
patch of an army 
to punish two 
princes, Ministers 
of the Board 
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THE CHINESE “ADAM” MAKING THE WORLD 
Pan Ksi is the first created being in Chinese legend. He is 
9hpwn in this native picture as chiselling out the heavens. 
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of Astronomy, who had failed to 
announce the eclipse of the sun in 2155 
B.c. The event not only serves to fix 
the date, but shows the importance 
which has been at all times attached in 
China to such matters as ecli])ses and 
the regulation of the calendar. 

The Three Dynasties of Antiquity. 

The Hsia dynasty was followed by the 
Shang and the Chou ; the three are known 
as the Three Dynasties of Antiquity. 

Uyiiiislic name. Nuinhcr of rulers. ! Duration 

Hsia .. Eighteen 2205-1706 

Shang .. 'rwenty-eight 1766 1122 

('hou .. Thirty-five 1122-249 


The horror of rebellion and the feeling 
of duty of loyalty to the sovereign which 
exist at the present day were experienced 
even in those distant times, and it was 
only by declaring that Heaven had ordered 
the destruction of Hsia for its crjmes 
that Tang convinced his followers that 
they were justified in fighting against 
their sovereign. Tang himself, after 
ascending the throne, felt qualms as to 
his conduct in this matter. But later 
times have judged that he acted well and 
as the agent of Heaven s will. 

To the dynasty thus founded, Tang, 
also known as Cheng Tang (the Com- 
pleter), gave the name of his own prin- 
cipality, Shang. During the long ])eriod 
of its existence the capital was moved 
to seven different places in Ho-nan, 
Chih-li and Shan-si, generally on account 
of devastating floods from the Yellow 
River. On its establishment at Yin 
(1401 B.C.), a town in Ho-nan, north of 
that river, the dynasty changed its name 
to that of the town, in the hope that the 
change of site and name might bring back 
prosperity to the country, a hope which 
was fulfilled for a time. The dynasty, 
like that of Hsia, came to an end 


A Hero 
of Early 
Chiaa 

such a 


under the government of. a 
ruler whose debaucheries and 
cruelties roused the princes 
and people to rid the world of 
monster. This ruler, Chou-sin,^ 


perished (1122 b.c.) in the flames of a 
castle which he had built to please his 
consort, and was succeeded by Fa, Duke 
of Chou, who assumed the title of Wu 
Wang, or Military Sovereign. Wu Wang’s 
father, Chang, had been thrown into prison 
by Chou-sin for his outspoken })rotests 
against the vices of his sovereign, and had 
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been released only at the intercession of the 
people and their presentation of acceptable 
gifts of women and horses. Cfiahg died 
thirteen years before Chou -sin’s overthrow 
by Wu Wang, but is regarded as the 
founder of the Chou Dynasty and was 
given the title of Wen Wang, or Literary 
Sovereign. 

By their regard for the people’s welfare 
and their own high moral character, 
these two sovereigns, Wen and Wu Wang, 
secured a place in history and a reputation 
for the dynasty, to which’ high lustre 
was added by Wu Wang’s brother. Tan, 
Duke of Chou. He, first by his advice 
when counsellor to Wu Wang, and 
secondly as regent in the early years of 
the reign of Wu’s son, Cheng Wang, set 
an examjile of loyalty and self-sacrifice 
which has won the admiration of the 
Chinese people throughout all ages. 

The family of the Chou Dynasty (1122- 
249 B.c.) claimed to be descended from a 
celebrated Minister of the great Shun 
(2258-2206 B.C.), who held a lordship 
in part of a northern valley of the Wei 
River, a tributary of the Yellow River, 
^ . in Shen-si. Driven southwards 

rZ from this by the Ti barbarians 

nlA/ the fourteenth century b.c., 

^ Tan-fu, the head of the family 
at that time, crossed the Wei and 
settled in the Chi Mountains, where he 
assumed the title of Duke of Chou, the 
name which was afterwards given to the 
dynasty. 

A theory, however, that the Chous 
themselves were foreigners, and, perhaps, 
of Tartar origin, is supported by the 
fact that human sacrifices to the manes 
of ancestors were introduced by them, 
and that witches and sorcerers then 
obtained an official position and were 
consulted on almost all matters. 

On the creation of the Chou dynasty 
the .services of those who had distinguished 
themselves by aiding in the overthrow of 
Chou-sin were rewarded by grants of 
lands and titles of honour. A large 
number of feudal or semi-feudal states 
was thus formed among which the Chous 
held a hegemony rather than a real 
.sovereignty. The size of the fiefs seems 
to have varied in area from fifteen to 
thirty square miles. As the power of the 
surrounding feudatories increased, that 
of the central kingdom diminished, until 
it was unable to withstand the assaults* 
of barbarous tribes on the south and west. 




THE PRINCIPAL GATE OF MODERN KAI-FENG-FU, WHICH OCCUPIES THE SITE OF FU-HI’S CAPITAL IN 2«00 B.C. 
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The high moral standard of the early 
sovereigns of the dynasty was not main- 
tained by their successors, and the 
prosperity of the country also diminished 
in a manner which Chinese have learnt 
from their history to regard as a 
necessary outcome of a decline from 
virtue. The murder (1038 b.c.) of a 
Duke of Lu, in Shan-tung, by*his brother, 
the first regicide in Chinese history, 
remained unpunished, probably on account 
of the weakness of the central government ; 
and the sovereign in whose reign the 
murder occurred was drowned in some 
mysterious way, for which no punishment 
was awarded. 

His successor, Mu Wang (i 001-947), 
weakened the maintenance of order 
throughout the country by enacting laws 
under which all punishments for serious 
crimes could be redeemed by payment 
of many fines. But he gained for himself 
a lasting fame by an unsuccessful ex- 
pedition against the wild tribes of Turfan, 
in the course of which he is credited with 


having paid a visit to Hsi-wang-mu, the 
Royal Mother of the West, in hefi fairy 
palace at the Lake ot O^Mns. This 
fabulous being, regarding whom the 
legends bear signs of Hindu origin, forms 
with her royal lover the basis of a mystical 
doctrine of the tenth century a.d., in 
which they are represented as the first 
created and creative results of the powers 
of Nature.” 

During the six reigns (946-770 B.c.) 
which followed Mu Wang’s time, incur- 
sions of barbarians became a frequent 
occurrence, and finally the assistance of 
the tribe called the Yungs was invoked 
to assist in dethroning a sovereign who, 
enslaved by the beauty of a lady of his 
Court, desired to make a prisoner of his 
own son and make her child his heir to 
the throne. The movement' was suc- 
cessful, but it was only by a united 
effort on the part of the most powerful 
states that the Yungs were afterwards 
driven from the country whose deliver- 
ance they had secured. 

The youthful Emperor Ping 
Wang (770-719 B.c.) removed 
his capital to Loyang in Ho-nan 
in order to be farther from his 
dangerous neighbours. In grati- 
tude to the chief of Tsin for 
guarding him on his way to his 
new capital. Ping Wang estab- 
lished him in command of 
the district which he had 
abandoned. The constant colli- 
sions which there ensued be- 
tween the Tsin and the 
barbarians had an effect which 
was far from being foreseen at 
the time, for the warlike 
spirit which they induced 
gradually prepared the Tsin to 
assume the leadership of the 
various principalities, and to 
found a dynasty, five centuries 
later, on more pretentious lines 
than those followed by the 
Chou. 

It is with the reign of Ping 
Wang’s father (781-771 B.C) 
that the true historical period 
may be considered to begip. 
The division between the 
mythical and legendary is 
naturally ill-defined, and the 
legendary period itself can be 
divided into sections of less and 
greater trustworthiness ; but the 



FU-HI. SUPPOSED POUNDER OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE 

Pti-hi, wbM date is far back in the prehistoric period, thouah his 
tomb if stiU teen at Chin-choo, is the tra^tionkl fim ruler of China 
and creator of its social and political system. He Is sidd to have 
instltnted ssania^ divided the people into classes, and to have estab- 
lished the calendar. He is represented here as in a naUve drawing. 
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Spring and Autumn Annals,” compiled 
by CoDiucius from researches made at his 
instance by his disciples among the State 
records of the Chou, marks a much 
clearer boundary. The book is a history 
of Lu, his native state in Shantung, 
from 722-484 B.C., and is the only one 
of the Five Classics actually written by 
Confucius himself. It is, of course, from 
histories written at a much latei^ date 
that information regarding earlier ages 
in China jS obtained. The only contem- 
porary records of earlier date are the 
inscriptions on the stone drums in the 
Temple of Confucius at Peking, which 
date certainly from before 770 b.c. ; and 
on bronzes, still in existence, of the 
ninth ' century b.c., and even earlier 
times. 

The weakness of the Chou dynasty 
and its inability to control the feudal 
states was evidenced in the seventh 
century b.c., when five foremost chief- 
tains ruled the internal affairs of 
China in a confederacy of states which 
opposed the barbarians on its northern 
and western frontiers. The prince of 
TK n Chin, who was a member of 

f t ^ f league, was at the same 
WilosSHrs time Strengthening his posi- 
tion by the conquest of several 
smaller fiefs, which he incorporated in his 
own. The remaining years of the dynasty 
were occupied by incessant struggles 
between different princes to obtain greater 
power for themselves. The sovereign 
himself did nothing to check these internal 
disorders, and the weakness of the central 
(iovernment became year by year more 
manifest ; but at last, in alarm at the 
growth of the Chin state, the sovereign 
organised a league of nobles against it. 
He was quickly defeated, taken prisoner, 
and subjected to the greatest indignities. 
Soon afterwards he died (256 b.c.), and 
with his death his dynasty virtually 
came to a close, though part of his king- 
dom remained in the hands of his family 
for a few years longer. 

The Chou dynasty is remarkable for 
the great men who founded it, and for 
the virtues of some of its rulers ; but its 
fame is largeW due to the birth of three 
great men — Confucius, born 551 b.c. ; 
Mencius, 372 b.c. ; and Lao-tse, al)out 
604 B.c. It is a curious thing that 
a time of such dissensions and wars 
should have produced the founders of 
two such schools of thought as Lao-tse, 














SARGON, KING OF CHALD.ffiA 
It has been sugrgrested that Chinese civilisation, par- 


who placed the highest good in a tran- 
scendental abstraction from worldly cares 
and freedom from mental perturbation, 
and Confucius, the practical philosopher 
and admirer of the patriarchs of antiquity, 
who put on one side all questions relating 
to a future existence, and confined himself 
to the consideration of how best a man 
shall do his duty to his sovereign, father, 
brother, wife and friend, and by discharg- 
ing these duties learn to govern himself. 

Dynasties After the Chou. The table 
given on the following page shows the 
dynasties that succeeded the Chou. 

the chin dynasty (221-207 B.c.) 

The overthrow of Nan Wang in 255 B.c. 
was not immediately followed by an 
assumption of sovereignty on 
- ” , the part of the ruler of the Chin 

Emperor of Two reigns intervene 

after the death of the successful 
prince before the power of the Chins was 
sufficiently consolidated to enable them 
to assume this position. At that time 
their ruler was a remarkable man, who 
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Name. 

Date. 

Chin 

ILC. 

221 

Han 

206 

Eastern Han 

A.D. 

25 

Han of Shu 

221 

(Szechuen) 

Chin, or Tsin 

26^ 

Eastern Chin 

323 

House of Liu 

Sung 

420 

Chi 

479 

Liang 

502 

Chen 

557 

Sui 

«;8i 

Tang , 

6r8 

Later Liang 

907 

Later Tang 

923 

Later Chin 

936 

Later Han 

947 

Later Chou 

951 

^ung 

963 

Southern Sung 

1127 

Vuan 

1280 

Ming 

1368 

Ching 

1644 


Remarks. 


The feudal states were merged 
in the Chinese Empire 


The time of the Three King* 
doms -Han, Wei, and Wu. 


Period of division between 
north and south, the House of 
To-pa, or To-ba, ruling the 
north 386-5^9 A.D., ana suc- 
ceeded by the Northern Chi, 
550-577, and the Northern 
Chou, 557-58* 

The period covered by the 
Dynasties ruling from the years 
907 to 951 was known as the 
time of the Five Dynasties. 


had come to the throne at the age of 
thirteen, but whose legitimacy of descent 
is questioned. He now felt himself 
justified in declaring himself master of 
the whole of China. Accordingly he 
assumed the title of First Emperor, 
Shih-huang-ti, abolishing all the feudal 
institutions created by the Chou sove- 
reigns, and divided the country into 
thirty-six provinces, embracing about 
three-fourths of what is now called 
China Proper. 

Shih-huang-ti, one of the greatest princes 
of China, enjoys a very bad reputation 
among the Chinese. This is due to two 
events for which he was responsible — 
the ‘‘ burning of the books and the 
building of the great wall. Sze-ma Chien 
(i 63--85 B.C.), in his “ Historical Records,'' 
has given a dramatic description of the 
events which preceded the persecution 
of the Confucian school and the destruction 


of the classics ordered in the year 213 b.c. 


Th« Bvraiag 
of the 

Or«at Books 


From this destruction only the 
books of medicine, of fortune- 
telling, and of agriculture, and 
the works of Mencius are 


said to have been spared. The reason for 
the destruction of the Confucian books 


was that they upheld the feudal institu- 
tions which the Emperor desired to weld 
into one empire, and the step was taken 
on the advice of an able Minister named 


Li Ssu. The teaching of the Confucian 
doctrine was at the same time prohibited, 
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and those who opposed or evaded the new 
law were punished without mercy < 

More than four hundred and sixty 
learned men who had retained the pro- 
scribed books instead of surrendering 
them for destruction, and had spoken 
evil of the Emperor, were buried alive, 
and the edict was carried out with the 
utmost severity against all suspicious 
persons. It was issued at the instigation 
of the Minister Li Ssu. It was to the effect 
that all chronicles of the SHvking,' with 
the sole exception of those of the house of 
Chin, together with all copies of the Shi- 
king, the “ Book of Odes " and the “ Book 
of History," two of the five Canonical 
Books called Ching, and the books of the 
Hundred Schools, should be burned. 
Anyone who did not deliver up his books 
was to be branded and sent to hard 
labour on the Great Wall. We can easily 
understand that the scholars were trouble- 
some, and’ perhaps appeared dangerous 
to the man who had been the first 


to put down the dangers of the vassal 
system with a strong hand, and to save 
the kingdom from the disruption into 
^ B which, but for his family and 
of tke himself, it would have fallen. 

n 4 w It Moreover, similar measures 
ureat wall employed at an 

earlier period in China by conquerors and 
usurpers, or, at any rate, had been 
directed against the records of the princi- 
palities which they had subdued. 
Towards the close of the fourth 


century B.c. long stretches of wall had been 
built in the West and North of China by 
Shih-huang-ti ’s ancestors of the house of 
Chin, and also by princes of Chao and 
Yen, to keep out the Hu barbarians and 
the Yung. Shih-huang-ti united and ex- 
tended these fortifications by a wall 
reaching from the Tao River, in Western 
Kan-su, to near the sea on the eastern 


borders of Chih-li, after having first re- 
pelled the barbarians, now known as the 
Hiung-nu, with a huge army which he had 
massed on the frontier. The wall, said to 
have been built in ten years, partly by his 
troops and partly by people impressed 
from far and near for the purpose, had 
a length in a straight line of over 1,200 
miles. In the western provinces it was 
probably little more than an eastern ram- 
part, but in Shan-si and Chih-li it was 
solidly built of earth and pebbles, faced 
with brick, and it stood 30 feet high, 
with a width of 25 feet at the base and 
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15 feet at the top, with towers for guard 
post^pfciced at frequent intervals along its 
course. Like most of the walls of the kind in 
China and Korea, it was carried, regardless 
of all obstacles, across hilltops and valleys, 
and even up precipitous faces of rock. 

By its construction Shih-huang-ti was 
able to secure himself from interruption by 
the barbarians in his 
work of consolidation 
of the empi|;e. He also 
opened up for his 
successors a road of 
communication with 
Central Asia. The bar- 
barian nomads of the 
steppes, finding that 
raids into China were 
rendered difficult, not 
only by the presence of 
this wall but by the 
existence of a strong 
army and the union 
into one empire of the 
states which they had 
previously been able to 
attack one by one, 



legend about Shih-huang-ti does not also 
belong to a later time, it may contain a 
reference to his regulations for the general 
disarmament of the people. Out of the 
arms collected upon that occasion bells 
and twelve statues of the barbarians are 
said to have l^een constructed. Most of 
the latter were apparently broken up in 
the year 192 a.d. and 
coined into cash, 
though some survived 
until the third century 
of this era. 

For the maintenance 
of the Chin dynasty 
and the continuance of 
the work begun by its 
first emperor, a supply 
of capable men was an 
indispensable necessity. 
Shih-huang-ti died in 
the year 210. His 
funeral was celebrated 
with great solemnity, 
and a number of his 
wives and servants, and 


of the labourers who 
had their attention also shih-huang-ti, builder of the wall had been employed 
diverted to the west, Shih-huang-U (220-210 ^O buUt the wall and bunit upon th 

j ,, , , • the books. The Great Wall, built in ten years by , ^ , , ’ . . , 

and the construction troops and slaves, freed him from interruption by the to have been buried 
thp W;^ll rmv barbarians in his work of consolidating the empire; V,tm 

01 ine ureai wan may burning of the classics destroyed theargu- eiaesi 

therefore be regarded ments for the feudal institutions which the Emperor son Fusu had been set 
as one 01 the causes aside in the arrange- 


of the movement from east to west which 
soon afterwards began to take place in 
Central Asia. 

Shih-huang-ti (220-210) also built a 
castle in Hsien-yang, near Singan Fu, in 
Shen-si, the famous A- fang Rung. The 
chief hall in the upper floor is said to have 
TIk M 1 large enough to contain 

of L pX. of ten thousand persons, and 
standards fifty feet high 
could be set up in the under 
rooms. Round these rooms galleries ran ; 
a high causeway led from the castle to the 
ridge of the mountain lying to the south, 
where a similar construction passed over 
the River Wei to the capital. One of the 
palace gates is said to have been made of 
loadstone. If a warrior in mail armour, 
or anyone with arms concealed about him, 
attempted to pass the gate he was rooted 
to the spot by the loadstone. A similar 
legend referring to the action of the load- 
stone upon iron appears at a later time 
in the history of the popular hero Chu- 
ko Liang (181-234 a.d.), and is no doubt 
to be referred to Indian sources. If the 


ments for the succession, and the throne 
fell to the younger son, under the title 
of Erhshih Huang- ti, or emperors in the 
second generation. However, at the same 
- , . moment pretenders arose in all 
the vassal states which his 
® tv subdued, and 

^ ^ though at the outset the Im- 

perial armies fought successfully, they 
were afterward defeated. Finally (207 B.c. ) 
the eunuch Chao Kao murdered the 
Emperor, and set the Emperor's son 
Tsze Ying upon the throne. The latter, 
however, after sixty- four days, surrendered 
the Imperial Seal to Liu-pang of Pci, 
who had marched upon the capital with 
one of the armies then in rebellion, and 
captured it. Thus the Chin dynasty 
came to an inglorious end in the year 206. 

WESTERN HAN DYNASTY (206 B.C-24 A.D.) 

On the overthrow of Chin, there ensued 
a period of disintegration ; but the frag- 
ments of the Empire were united again 
under a family whose dmastic name was 
Han . It is known as the Earlier or Western 
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Han Dynasty. The founder of the dynasty, 
known in history as Kao Tsu, the title con- 
ferred on him on his death, was originally 
a peasant, named Liu-pang. On the out- 
break of revolt against Erhshi Huang-ti 
in 209 B.C., he had collected a band of 
insurgents and fought his way to eminence. 
After receiving the title of prince in reward 
. p for being the first to enter 

wk * j j the capital, he retired for a 

Who Founded 

^ ^ murder of his patron, the 

Prince of Huai, he assumed the Imperial 
title and overcame all opposition. The 
clemency and moderation which he 
showed towards those who submitted to 
him assisted him in securing his hold of 
the em])ire. 

On his death in 193 B.c. he was succeeded 
by his son, a boy only fourteen years old, 
who died seven years later. The boy’s 
mother thereupon assumed the regency, 
and subsequently the throne, which she 
retained until her death in 180 b.c. Her 
period of power was distinguished by 
barbarous acts of cruelty. It is also note- 
worthy as the only reign of a female 
sovereign to which Chinese history accords 
a legitimate title. One special act of 
cruelty associated with her name was the 
conversion into what she termed a “ human 
sow” of a beautiful concubine who had 
been the favourite of the late Emperor, 
Kao Tsu. This lady had her hands and feet 
cut off, her eyes put out, her tongue and ears 
destroyed, and in this condition was thrown 
alive upon a dunghill, where the young 
Emperor was sent to see her. The sight is 
said to have driven him into a state of 
imbecile terror which lasted until his death. 

On her death a son of Kao Tsu by a 
concubine was placed on the throne. This 
emperor, Wen Ti (179-157 B.c.) pursued a 
liberal policy. The law for the suppression 
of literary works was cancelled, and 
encouragement was given to produce all 
such hidden treasures. With these an 
A Peri d library was formed 

. . and catalogued with great care. 

Reform^ Unfortunately, the collection 
was burnt during the insur- 
rection of Wang Mang at the close of the 
dynasty. The criminal laws were re- 
formed. Mutilation was abolished, in 
consequence of an appeal made by a 
young lady, Ti-ying, on behalf of her 
father, and flogging was introduced in its 

i flace. The death penalty was reserve^ 
or the most serious crimes, and the family 


of a criminal was no longer punjshed 
along with the offender. To guard igainst 
the incursions from Mongolia of the 
Hiung-nu, which had been of frequent 
occurrence, colonies of Chinese were planted 
on the border and a tribe of loyal Yungs 
was transferred to the same region. In 
the following reign Ching-ti (156-141 b.c.), 
a royal princess, was given in marriage 
to one of these troublesome Hiung-nu, 
in order to ward off war for a time. 

Wu Ti (140-87 B.c.) was constantly at 
war with the Hiung-nu and used much 
larger forces than had' previously been 
employed. Success generally attended his 
efforts, but the results were not permanent, 
and his own armies suffered considerably, 
one of them, it is said, being engulfed in a 
sandstorm and lost. The expense en- 
tailed by these constant campaigns forced 
him to institute a tax of five per cent, 
on all kinds of goods and property. 
The result was that informers and officials 
enriched themselves at the expense of all 
classes, and great discontent was aroused 
throughout the country by the new form 
of taxation, while the revenue derived 
« . . fromit was insufficient for his re- 

of^Wettern 

Influence’^’^ that regular communication 
with the west was opened up 
by the despatch of Chang Chien as an envoy 
(139 B.c.) to the Yueh Ti or Indo-Scythians, 
whose capital was on the north bank of 
the Oxus. Chang Chien was taken prisoner 
by the Hiung-nu and detained in their 
country for many years, but at last he 
reached his destination through Fergana. 
On his return journey, via the Khotan- 
Lobnor route, he was again taken prisoner 
by the Hiung-nu, but escaped and got 
back to China 126 b.c. In 122 B.c. he was 
again sent on a mission to Turkestan to 
negotiate ti'eaties with the kingdoms 
there, and by 115 b.c. a regular inter- 
course with that part of Central Asia 
was established. It was by him that the 
grape, pomegranate, and lucerne were 
introduced into China, and it was he who 
was the first to report the existence of 
Buddhism in India. 

This reign was the longest and most 
splendid of the dynasty. Literature was 
encouraged, literary degrees were in- 
stituted, and the power of the empire was 
extended through all the southern pro- 
vinces of China and Yun-nan. Cochin- 
China >vas annexed. Friendly embassies 
were sent out to Sogdiana and Parthia in 
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the reign of Mithridates II. A change of of little importance (Cheng Ti, 32-6, and 
calendar was introduced and magnificent Ai Ti, 6 B.c.-i a.d.) followed, and then a 
Imperial progresses were made through child, Ping Ti (1-6 a.d.) was placed upon 
different parts of the empire. But the the throne with his grandmother as 
Emperor showed a leaning towards the regent. His reign added one more to the 
j)rofessors of magic and superstitious list of disastrous regencies. The Empress 
rites which occasionally led him to great . . was in the hands of the Prime 

excesses and among them to the dis- Minister, Wang Mang, wlio 

appearance of his eldest son and heir, who j. after a time poisoned the 

had been falsely accused of practising Emperor, while still a child, 

magical arts against him. A short time and then placed a baby on the throne, 

before his death Wu Ti ordered the execu- Three years later he deposed the child 
tion of the mother of his child-heir, a and himself assumed the title of “ New 
younger son, on the avowed ground that, Emperor ” ; but the Chinese, in their 
if she lived, she would be regent and that magnificent horror of disloyalty, have, 
he feared the intrigues of a woman during accorded him no nobler title than that of 
the minority and the dangers that might Wang Mang the Traitor or Usurper, and 
thereby result to the dynasty. it is as such that he is known in history. 

In the following reign (Chao Ti, 86-74 The efforts of the first Han dynasty to 
B.c.) the tax on property was abolished, recover the lost literature were continued 
and other reductions of taxation were through many reigns. Those who had 
The Romance Hsuan Ti (73-49 B.C.), hidden copies of the books prohibited by 

of a Ro al * successor of Chao Ti, was a the Chin emperor were encouraged to 
Priioner^ grandson of the heir who had produce their treasures, and to guard 
disappeared in Wu Ti's reign, against the recurrence of any such cala- 
He himself had been saved from death mity. Repositories were formed for the 
by his gaoler, whose daughter he had storage of such books as were recovered, 
married, and now raised as his consort and officers were appointed to transcribe 
to the throne. In Yuan Ti’s reign (48-32 their contents. Search was also made for 
B.c.) great blows were inflicted on the such works as still were missing. As re- 
Hiung-nu and also on some tribes who gards the classical works alone there were 
had settled inShen-si. Two short reigns in existence 294 '‘collections” (probably 
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meaning only fragments or sections) of this town was situated the palace of the 
the iking, 412 of the Shuking, 416 Empress Chao-yang, formerly a famous 
volumes of the Shiking, 555 collections of dancer, under the name of Chao-fei-yen, 
the Liki, 165 of the treatise upon music, or the Flying Swallow. The Emperor 
948 upon history, 229 of the Lun-yu, Cheng Ti had taken her into his harem 
836 of the orthodox sages, as well as other in 18 B.c., and made her his consort 
works within the imperial library. Such a » . in 16 b.c. The palace rooms 
emperors as Wu Ti did a great deal to Bartaric have been painted 

arouse and maintain interest in the ^ with cinnabar red, the ceilings 

literature of the country. ^ were in red lacquer, the com- 

In other respects the age of the Western ponent parts of the walls were clamped 
Haiftfnust considered as one of especial together with gilded copper, and the stairs 
brilliancy. Apart from all the descrip- were of marble. The beams were carved 
tions given by Chinese historians of the with dragons and snakes, and the walls Vere 
palaces and gardens of the emjxjrors of decorated with pearls, precious stones, 
this time, much yet remains to arouse and the blue feathers of the kingfisher, 
our astonishment A great advance in A great palace built by WuTi is said to 
architecture had been made under the have contained a number of buildings 
Chin d5masty, but this was far surpassed hundreds of feet high, connected by lofty 
by the Han emperors, and by WuTi in galleries in such a manner that the Emperor 
particular. At the outset of the second could pass from one to another over the 
century b.c. the Emperor Kao Tsu built town as well as across the moat. Tradition 
a town and palace in Chang-an, which is tells us that on the temples and the gates 
« j said to have been sixty-five li, stood great cop])er statues of men, partly 

CMaete about twenty miles, in ex- gilded, with statues of the phe^nix and of 
Arekitectvre twelve gates and other monsters. We also hear of bronze 

sixteen bridges, and sur- and stone figures of men, of unicorns and 
rounded by a lofty wall of earth thirty-five other animals, of astronomical instruments 
feet high. The town existed until the year and large bells, and of a whale carved of 
582 A.D., and was then abandoned by the stone, thirty feet long, in an artificial 
Emperor Wen Ti of the Sui dynasty, who lake, which the Emperor had made for 
removed the capital to Singan Fu. Parts the exercising of his soldiers and for the 
of the wall are still in existence. In pleasure of the women of his harem. 
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^HE interregnum of Wang Mang the 
* Usurper (9-23 a.d.) was marked by 
disturbances throughout the empire. On 
the west the Hiung-nu refused to regard 
their oath of loyalty as binding towards the 
Usurper. In Shan-tung an immense body 
of insurgents, known as the “ Eyebrows,^’ 
from these being painted red, marauded 
Death of country and defied subjec- 

n t forces sent 

vLrZ against them. Finally two 

^ members of the Royal Family 

headed a rising against Wang Mang, and 
their armies, swollen by accessions from 
all sides, marched on the capital, defeating 
his troops on the way. Wang Mang then 
took refuge in a tower in the city, 
trusting in his virtues to secure him 
Heaven’s protection. The usurper, how- 
ever, was disillusioned by the soldiers, who 
invaded his retreat and beheaded him. 


EASTERN HAN DYNASTY (25-221 A.D.) 

The prince elected by the successful 
troops to the throne was murdered two 
years later in his capital, Chang- an in 
Shen-si, by the “Eyebrow” rebels, who 
took the city and held it until it was 
recaptured by a stratagem. Liu Hsiu, 
who was of royal descent and had already 
distinguished himself in several cam- 
paigns, was then made Emperor, and 
received the dynastic title of Kwang Wu 
(25-57 a.d.). The next year he re- 
moved his capital eastwards to Loyang 
in Ho-nan, to which circumstance is due 
the name of Eastern Han, which is given 
to the dynasty. Many other leaders had 
collected troops to resist Wang Mang’s 
usurpation of government, and great 
difficulty was now experienced in re- 
establishing Imperial authority. The first 
half of the reign was occupied in suppress- 
ing these and other rebellions ; an ex- 
pedition was also despatched to Tonquin, 
where an attempt had been made to cast 
off the allegiance recently imposed by 
China. But the latter half of the reign was 
so peaceful that a solemn thanksgiving 
was offered by the Emperor on the sacred 
mountain Tai-shan. Ming Ti (58-75 a.*d.), 
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in consequence of having seen an appari- 
tion, which was interpreted to him as 
that of Buddha, sent messengers to 
India, who returned with* , two Jiidian 
monks and some Pali books, and pictures 
of Buddhist figures and scenes. A temple 
was built, the books were translated, and 
the pictures placed in the palace and 
in the temple where the Indian sramanas 
stayed until their death. 

The reigns which followed were short- 
lived and inglorious. Many of the 
sovereigns were mere children ; and the 
regencies, though not so infamous as 
some in Chinese history, are marked by 
a lack of consideration for the people’s 
welfare and by an absence of any high 
aims either for conquest or for literary 
achievements. With women as regents, 
the power of the eunuchs rapidly developed 
until they became such a danger to the 
state that their entire destruction was 


plotted. The measures taken by them- 
selves to avert this catastrophe hastened 
their overthrow, and on the close of Ling 
Ti’s reign (168-189 a.d.), some 2,000 of 
them were murdered by the troops. 
The young princes had been abducted 
by the eunuchs, but were brought back 
to the palace ; and the younger of them 
was proclaimed Emperor Hsien Ti (190- 
221), by Tung-cho, a general who had 
just returned from an expedition against 
a rebellion in the north-east. Tung-cho 
had now an opportunity of gratifying his 
lust for power by assuming the regency. 

The murder of the Emperor’s elder 
brother and that of the Empress Dowager 
were followed by an act of cruelty which 


Burning 
of the 
Capital 


excited the hatred of the 
nation. Alarmed by the neigh- 
bourhood of powerful enemies 
he determined on the removal 


of the capital with all its population 
from Loyang in Honan to Changan in 
Shensi ; and after giving the town up 
to pillage by his troops, he fired the 
palaces and all the chief buildings in the 
city and left the capital a heap of ruins, 
from which the people, deprived of their 
homes and property, had to find their way 
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without support to Shen-si. In 192 a.d. 
his ndbftrous acts of cruelty led to his 
being stabbed in the palace as he entered 
his carriage ; but his death only increased 
the confusion in the empire. At this 
crisis Tsao-tsao, another general, offered 
the protection of his army to the Emperor, 
who accepted the offer. Tsao-tsao is classed 
with Tung-cho and Wang Mang as one 
of the three famous traitors of the Han 
dynq^y. Ijke Tung-cho, he treated the 
EmpCTor a^ an insignificant puppet, and 
exercised a despotic system of cruelty, 
from which neither the Empress nor her 
sons escaped alive. In 220 a.d. Tsao- 
tsao died, and his son, Tsao-pei, seized 
the throne and declared himself Emperor, 
adopting the title Wei for his dynasty. 

THE THREE KINGDOMS (22O-264 A.D.) 

Naturally enough, the conduct of Tung- 
cho and Tsao-tsao towards their sovereign 
had weakened the government throughout 
the empire, and Hsien Ti’s manifest un- 
fitness for the throne had taken away 
any strong inducement for delivering him 
from his contemptible position. In the 
A « 11 f geii^ral anarchy which ensued 

Lr. !" T”! o' p'o™« 

two leaders had come to the 

front. One of these, Liu-pei, 
was a distant kinsman of the house of Han. 
Though only a seller of straw shoes as 
a lad, he had risen in Ling Ti’s reign to the 
command of a body of volunteers in com- 
bating a rebellion in 185 a.d., and in 191 
A.D. had fought against Tung-cho. When 
Tsao-tsao’s designs upon the throne were 
revealed, he asserted his claim to the house 
of Han, and eventually established him- 
self in the West of China, in the modern 
Sze-chuen. Here, on the extinction of 
the Han dynasty in 220 a.d., he declared 
himself Emperor, and founded a dynasty, 
which is considered as the legitimate 
successor to the line of Han, and is known 
as the Shu Han from Shu, an old name of 
Sze-chuen, 

Meanwhile, in the lower Yangtse valley 
another kingdom had been growing into 
existence under Sun Chiian. His sister 
had been married to Liu-pei, but a life- 
long war was carried on between them. 
Sun Chiian was defeated by Tsao-tsao in 
215, and in 221 he tendered his allegiance 
to the house of Wei ; but he had been 
virtually an independent ruler for some 
years, and in 229 be assumed the title of 
Emperor and founded the dynasty of Wu, 


Thus, at this time there were three 
kingdoms — that of Wei, proclaimed by 
Tsao-pei, which embraced the whole of 
the North of China, and had its capital at 
Chang-te Fu, in Ho-nan ; the kingdom of 
Wu, in Central and Southern China, with 
its capital at Nanking ; and the kingdom 
of Shu Han in the west, with its capital 
p . at Cheng-tu-fu. The period, 
Perio^'of of no real importance, 

History stands out in Chinese history 
as the most fascinating of all, 
owing to the loyal friendship which ex- 
isted between Liu-pei and his two great 
generals, and to the military stratagems 
invented by his famous adviser, Chu-ko 
Liang. One of the generals has since been 
raised to the rank of a god, and is wor- 
shipped in every town as the god of war. 
The whole group has been immortalised 
in the historical romance called San-kuo- 
chi, or the Three Kingdoms. 

Of these three kingdoms, that of the 
Han in Sze-chuen was the first to expire. 
Liu-pei, its founder, died in 222 a.d., 
after conducting several successful cam- 
paigns against the Burmese. His son, 
who succeeded him, under Chu-ko Liang’s 
guidance made repeated attempts to 
destroy the power of the Wei kingdom, 
but was invariably foiled, after early 
successes, by the impossibility of pro- 
visioning his army. After Chu-ko Liang’s 
death, the« Wei began to assume the 
offensive, and eventually captured the 
Han capital. On this the king surren- 
dered unconditionally, but his son, in- 
dignant at such conduct, committed 
suicide with all his family (263 a.d.). The 
king was subsequently sent to the Wei 
capital, and with him the Han dynasty 
came to an end. 

The Wei kingdom itself had not been 
without its troubles. No success had 
attended its attempts to annex its southern 
neighbour, Wu ; the Yangtse had on each 
occasion proved a barrier to its advance. 
^ . Among its sovereigns one had 

MoAarcht deposed, another mur- 

M>dered and a third was now 

**** awaiting his fate, being a mere 
puppet in the hands of his commander- 
in-cmef. The fate was soon decided ; 
the Emperor resigned his throne, and a 
new dynasty — the Tsin or Chin — ^was 
founded in 265 a.d. 

The Wu dynasty survived its fellows 
only by a few years. In 277 its emperor 
surrendered himself to a Tsin general, who 
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had succeeded in crossing the Yangtse and 
investing Nanking, the southern capital 

WESTERN TSIN DYNASTY (265-317) 

Szema Chao, the general who founded 
this dynasty, died the next year, and was 
succeeded by his son, who assumed the 
Imperial title (Wu Ti, 265-290.). His 
success in overthrowing the Wu 
mperort kingdom was due mainly to a 
b general whose character for 

^ ^ ^ justice and good administra- 
tion inclined that people to come under 
his control and to abandon their own 
sovereign, whose cruel excesses had made 
him infamous. But the new Emperor soon 
forgot this lesson and gave himself up 
to indulgence. His son’s reign (Hui Ti, 
290-307) was cursed by yet another 
regent empress, and by the wholesale 
murders which have marked such rule. 
At the close of the reign the Emperor was 
removed by an insurgent prince from his 
capital, Chang-an, to Loyang, where he 
died. His brother (Huai Ti, 307-312) ex- 
perienced a similar fate, and was sent 
to Peking, to which place Min Ti (313-317) 
followed him in the same guise, and after a 
time was in like fashion murdered. 

EASTERN TSIN DYNASTY (317-419) 

Finding that there was no hope of the 
re-establishment of the Western Chins, 
a descendant of the founder of the line, 
who was living at Nanking, adapted to his 
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own case a prophecy foretelling their 
succession, and on Min Ti's death declared 
himself Emperor and made Nanking his 
capital. His reign (Yuan-ti, 317-322) 
was marked by revolts. Independent 
states rose everywhere throughout the 
empire, some of them governed by rulers 
of Tartar origin. Struggles for power 
among themselves were varied by wars 
with the Tsin emperors, at such times as 
the latter had sufficient strength to assert 
their authority. Now and again one king 
stronger than his rivals would proclaim 
himself an emperor. Murder and assas- 
sination were the chief methods employed 
to procure a change of rulers or advisers. 
Short reigns and periods of regency 
weakened the influence of Yuan Ti’s suc- 
cessors, and incursions of barbarians led* 
to some provinces falling under their rule. 
Prominent among the barbarians of the 
time were the Hsien-pi, or Tungusians,' who 
established themselves in Ho-nan. Be- 


Short Reigns 
nnd Great 
Crises 


tween 317 and 419 eleven 
emperors of the Tsin line sat 
on the throne, and sixteen to 
eighteen kings or princes of 


greater or less importance ruled indepen- 


dently of them in different parts of the 
empire. Among them was a Hsien-pi 


chief named Toba, who, in 386 assumed 


the title of King, and placed his capital in 
Ta-tung Fu in Shan-si, calling his dynasty 
by the name of Wei, afterwards better 


known as the Northern Wei. A few years 
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later the imbecile Tsin emperor was de- 
posed by a general, Liu-yu, who pro- 
claimed himself Emperor (420) and 
founded the Sung dynasty of Liu, making 
Hang-chow in Che-kiang his capital. 

DIVISION OF NORTH AND SOUTH (386-532) 

With the extinction of the Tsin or Chin 
dynasty China became divided into North 
and South. In the northern Empire 
Toba’s dominions extended from the Yellow 
River in the south to what is loosely 
called Tartary, including among other 
countries that of the Ki-tan or Ki-tai, 
which we have corrupted into Cathay. 

The southern Sung empire embraced the 
whole of the country south of the Yellow 
River, including Shan-tung ; most of the 
various rival states which had been con- 
tending for mastery disappeared, absorbed 
in one or the other power by force of arms, 
submission, corruption, and murder, but 
at least five remained unsubdued for some 
^ Bs 1 years later, the last of them 
439. The Liu Sung 

Di»ppe»r (42(^479) saw eight 

sovereigns placed upon the 
throne. Four of them were murdered, one 
of them by a son. The first of them made 
a law that never in the history of his house 
should an empress dowager be allowed to 
act as regent to a minor. As it happened, 
no occasion for this arose, but there was 
only one reign (Wen Ti, 424-453) which 
is at all distinguished. In that, a suc- 


cessful expedition was undertaken against 
Cochin-China, literature was encouraged, 
and the welfare of the people was con- 
sidered. But a disastrous campaign was 
undertaken against the Northern Wei, 
who invaded the country as far as the 
Yangtse, and left such desolation behind 
them when they retired that, as the 
-'raying runs, the swallows were 

W iTeoo trees. The 

t two last sovereigns of the house 
of Liu were in turn deposed 
by their own commander-in-chief, Hsiao- 
tao, who founded the Chi Dynasty, and 
retained Nanking as his capital (478). 

The house of Wei, founded by Toba 
in the north, had not enjoyed better 
fortune than that of the Sung. Invasions 
by barbarians in the north had led to the 
necessity of building a wall 600 miles long 
to guard against their aggressions. The 
neighbouring state in the west not only 
defeated an army sent against it, but 
recovered Chang- an, the old capital, and 
held it for a while. Still, by 439 
Wei had defeated and absorbed the two 
last of the independent states and under 
the rule of their intelligent prince, Toba- 
tao, had leisure to devote attention to 
Buddhism, which was greatly in favour 
at Court, In spite of his merits, the 
sovereign met the usual fate of that 
period in being murdered, though in 
his case the murder was promptly 
avenged (451). Under a later sovereign 
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(471-499) the house of Wei was again 
able to contrast its fortunes favourably 
with those of its neighbours. Encourage- 
ment was given to education, and the 
Buddhist priests enjoyed favour. Toward 
the close of the reign the capital was 
removed to Loyang in Honan, and the 
language and dress of the Sung were 
^ . adopted . by the Wei, 'who 

V i showed signs of being ashamed 

CK A \ barbarian origin. The 

1 y at y (jyna^ty, whose capital was 
at Nanking {479-501), inherited most of 
the faults > and misfortunes of the Sung, 
which it had displaced. Seven different 
sovereigns governed in twenty-three years, 
and four of them were murdered, the last 
of them by the populace, who could not 
wjiit for the arrival of the mutinous troops 
on their way to dethrone him. 

The Liang Dynasty (502-555) suc- 
ceeded the Chi. Its founder Hsiao-i, 
known as Wu Ti, had been moved by his 
brother’s murder to revolt against his 
sovereign. In the early years of his reign 
Confucianism was greatly studied in the 
Wei and Liang countries ; but, subsequent 
to a collision between the two Powers, in 
which the Wei suffered heavy loss, Budd- 
hism was greatly encouraged by Liang. 
Messengers were sent by the Emperor to 
the West for teachers to instruct the 
people, thousands of bronzes arrived, and 
Buddhist temples were built all over the 
empire. It was in his reign that Bodhi- 
dharma, last of the Western patriarchy, 
came to China in 520, and, after a 
short stay at Canton, settled at Loyang. 

Dr. Bushell, in his Chinese Art,” men- 
tions that it is he who is ” often repre- 
sented in glyptic art carrying the famous 
patra, the holy grail of the Buddhist faith, 
or is pictured as crossing the Yangtse in a 
reed which he had plucked from the bank 
of the river.” In 528 the Emperor 
himself withdrew from the palace and 
spent his time, dressed in mendicant’s 
* robes, in expoundingthe Budd- 

Aperar ^ scriptures in a temple that 

Teaeler capital. At 

this period Wei was suffering 
from a regency whose vices caused disaffec- 
tion throughout the country. This was 
brought to a head by the regent poisoning 
her son and appointing another child, 
three years of age, in his place. An 
-army was led against her, and after the 
capital had been c^tured, she was thrown 
into the Yellow Kiver and drowned in 
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528. In the years between 528-534, 
six sovereigns sat on the throne for a 
short time before death came to*'them 
in different forms of violence. In 534-535 
the Wei Empire was divided into Western 
and Eastern Wei, who fought constantly 
with each other for dominion. 

In the midst of their struggle, a general 
who had proved traitor to both of the 
Wei powers in succession was driven by 
fears for his personal safety to attack the 
Buddhist sovereign of Liang p his camital 
at Nanking, which he captured after a 
siege in which terrible suffering had been 
endured by the Emperor and his people. 
The conqueror treated his aged captive 
with such indignity that the latter soon 
died (549), and a son was proclaimed 
Emperor. But this son, too, was put out 
of the way the next year, and in the 
same year the conqueror himself was over- 
thrown by troops who had come from the 
south to avenge their loved sovereign, Wu 
Ti. So great was the hatred entertained! 
for the defeated general that his body 
was salted, and slices cut off it were eaten 
A p I » people, and even, it 

eop e s asserted, by his widow. 

Terrible 


VeAgeanee 


whose father had been one 


of his victims. Then followed 
a short period (552-555) in which the 
sovereign devoted himself to the study 
of Taoism as earnestly as his father 
had done to Buddhism. His scholastic 
enthusiasm led to his being surprised 
by troops from West Wei in his capital, 
Ching-chou, on which he burnt his library 
as having failed him in his needs. He was 
soon afterwards put to death. 

The three kingdoms of West and East 
Wei and Liang had now reached their 
close. In 550 the ruler of Eastern Wei 
was deposed by one of his generals who 
founded the Northern Chi dynasty (550- 
577). In 557, Western Wei was replaced 
by the Northern Chou (557-582), and in 
the same year the Liang dynasty was 
succeeded by the Chen (557-589). In the 
short period of the existence of the three 
new Powers, the rivalry between Taoism, 
Buddhism, and Confucianism promised 
for a time to secure the survival of the 
last at the expense of the other two ; but 
in 582 Taoism and Buddhism were also 
recognised by the State. The sovereigns of 
the different houses were, with one excep- 
tion, men of no note, and the tale of 
cruelty, murder, treason and petty Wars 
was continued throughout their reigns. 
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founder of the Sui dynasty, Yang- 
^ Chien, had held the post of com- 
i«g.nder-i«-chief under the Chen dynasty, 
and haci married his daughter to the 
Emperor in 578. Soon after being made 
Duke of Sui he deposed his sovereign and 
l)roclaimed himself his successor. Then, 
after defeating several competitors for 
A power, he overthrew the last 

ruler of the Chen dynasty in 589 
and from that time ruled as 
overeign Emperor of China. The consoli- 
dation of the empire and the fame of his 
generals strengthened him against attacks 
on his frontiers and enabled him to devote 
some attention to the condition of his 
people. A survey also was made of the 
empire, which was divided into provinces 
and interdependent districts. 

But in 605 he was murdered by his 
son, Yang Ti, who, though a scholar of high 
repute, led a life of extravagance and 
license, in some measure redeemed only 
by the construction of numerous canals. 
These, though intended for his own 
pleasure, and built at a terrible waste 
of life, were of lasting benefit to the 
country between the Yangtse and the 
Yellow River. The splendour of Yang 
Ti's Court attracted embassies from Japan, 
Cochin China, and the peoples of Central 
Asia; and large accessions of territory 
were obtained on the western frontier. 

But misgovernment at home led to 
rebellions, fomented by a disastrous cam- 
paign against Korea; and a grandson of 
the sovereign was proclaimed Emperor 
by Li-yiian, Duke of Tang, who declared 
himself the redresser of the people’s 
wrongs. Within two years of this date the 
Emperor was murdered in his capital, and 
his grandson had resigned his throne to 
Li-yiian, the founder of the great Tang 
d5masty. The rapid collapse of the Sui 
dyitasty, which seemed so full of promise 
under Yang Ti, who was one of the great 
scholars of his time, and the conjunction 
of such learning with great immorality in 
. the same person, excited wonder among 
the scholars of his own and later times. 


THE TANG DYNASTY (618-907) 

This j:)eriod is regarded by Chinese 
as the most glorious in their history, 
partly on account of the position to which 
the country attained among foreign 
nations, but more especially because of 
the success achieved in letters, which 
entitles this to be regarded as the 
Augustan Age of Chinese literature. It 
was then that poetry obtained its highest 
j)erfection in the poets Li-tai-po and Tu-fu. 

“ The series of dynastic histories up to 
that date was completed (we read in 
Wylie’s “ Notes on Chinese Literature ”) ; 
important works were written in the 
departments of Government and lexico- 
graphy ; and a vast addition was made to 
the translations of Buddhist writings. In 
the early part of the eighth century, 
which was the most flourishing period, the 
number of works described in the official 
records of the library amounted to 53,915 
books, besides which there was a collection 
of recent authors, numbering 28,469 books. 
The classification which was first adopted 
by the Tang has been followed with slight 
deviations to the present day, the whole 
body of the literature being then arranged 
under the four great divisions of Classics, 
History, Philosophy, and Belles Lettres.” 

Public examinations for literary degrees 
were reinstituted, and in arts and science 
great ])rogress was seen. Even in the 
early years of the dynasty, when numerous 
rivals were contesting with him for the 
possession of supreme power, Li-yiian was 
encouraging education by the establish- 
ment of schools, under teachers qualified 
_ to explain the classical writings. 

•ah” Shihmin, who had 

and Scieace obtaining the 

aa c ce gQj^e years 

occupied in subduing the rival princes 
and in repelling a Turcoman invasion ; 
but he, too, as soon as he had leisure, 
devoted himself to the society of literary 

men. In 618, Li-yiian abdicated in 

favour of his son, and was given the 
title of Kao Tsu (High Progenitor) as 
founder of the race. 
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WU HOU 

The Emperor Kao Tsungr raised this woman to be his 
equal on the throne under the titie Empress of Heaven. 
She is notorious only for her cruelties upon her rivals. 

The son (627-649), best known by 
his posthumous title, Tai Tsung (Great 
Ancestor), carried on and extended the 
work done by his father in promoting the 
study of literature, and drew up a code 
of laws for the administration of justice. 
At the same time, under his generals, the 
empire was extended to the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. Embassies were sent to him 
by the Greek Emperor Theodosius, and 
from Nepal and Magadha in India. 
Christian missionaries of the Nestorian 
sect, from Syria, arrived in China 
and established themselves under his 
protection at Si-an Fu. An uncle of 
Mohammed came to Canton (628 a.d.), 
and fleets of Chinese junks sailed to the 
Persian Gulf. It was in this reign that 
the southern Chinese were incorporated 
in China, but Yun-nan and the neighbour- 
ing country in the south-west do not 
figure in Chinese maps as part of the 
empire at that date. 

Towards the end of Tai Tsung's reign 
two ex^ditions had been undertaken 
against Korea without complete success. 
But in ; his son Kao Tsung's reign the 
subjugalflon of the country was efiect€;d 
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(667), and the king surrendered to 
his conqueror. Kao Tsung himself (650- 
C'33) proved an unworthy successor 
to his father. He soon fell under the 
influence of one of his father's concubines, 
whom he raised to the throne by the 
title of Wu Hou. This woman, in whose 
favour the Empress had been displaced 
and put into prison, together with an earlier 
favourite of the Emperor’s, had the hands 
and feet of her ex-rivaLs chopped off, 
and in this condition they were thi^.vn 
into tubs of spirits, where they^'were left 
to die in their agony. But acts of this 
kind had no effect on the Emperor’s 
passion for her. In 674, at her 
request, the Emperor assumed the title 
of Emp>eror of Heaven, and placed her on 
an equal footing as Empress of Heaven. 
The direction of affairs fell more and more 
into her hands, and though her crimes, 
among which were the murders of two 
of her sons, horrified the country, the 
ability which she showed in meeting 
attacks on the frontier and pflots at home 
secured her in her f)osition. 

On Kao Tsung’s death, she assumed 
comp)lete control, and, despite the fact 
that his son was nominally Emperor, in 
690 })roclaimed herself “ Emperor ” 
of a new dynasty. After some years of 
threatened revolt, a military conspiracy 
was at length organised which, in 705, 
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succeeded in wresting the government from 
her and placing the rightful sovereign 

u}x>n the throne. But even after her 
downfall she was treated with the highest 
respect and awarded the title of Great 
Sacred Empress Ranking with Heaven. 

Chung Tsung, who now, after twenty-one 
years of banishment, resumed the govern- 
ment, was a mere tool in the hands of his 
wife. At her request he allowed her to 
sit with him in the audience chamber, 
a^Wu Hph had done in his father's reign, 
and to decide with him all questions 
that were there discussed. In 710 she 
j)oisoned the Emperor and attempted to 
assume supreme power, but was over- 
thrown by Lung-chi, grandson of Kao- 
tsung, who placed his father, Jui Tsung 
(710-712) on the throne. 

In 713 A.D., Lung-chi succeeded his 
father. His reign, called Hsiian Tsung, 
extended over forty-four years, and is 
one of the most celebrated in Chinese 
history, owing to the splendour of its 
earlier years and the disasters which 
marked its close. One of the first 
measures taken by him was to check 
^ extravagance on dress and life. 

Life ^ ^ fashion of ex- 

Tlkote^De t l^^eme simplicity was adopted at 
** Court, and a huge bonfire was 
ftiade in the palace of costly embroidered 
robes of silk and satin. An attempt 
was made to secure a better administra- 
tion of justice by examinations in law of 
magistrates before appointment to office. 
Magistrates were also encouraged to come 
into closer relation with the elders of the 
villages for mutual instruction and advice, 
and the famous Hanlin-yiian, or Imperial 
Academy, was either founded or enlarged 
and endowed. 

By these and similar measures intended 
for the welfare of the people, the country 
prospered, until the Emperor fell under 
the influence of Yang-kuei-fei, a concubine 
of his son, whom he raised to a rank 
second to that of the Empress alone. To 
meet her wishes and those of her three 
sisters, who were also introduced into the 
palace, no extravagance was thought too 
great, and the empire was ransacked 
for gems for their wear. In 755 the 
Emperor was driven from his throne by 
another favourite, a Tartar general whom 
he had pardoned, and who now declared 
war upon his patron. In the course of 
his flight the Empefor was forced by 
his soldiers to put Yang-kuei-fei to death, 


Disorder 


and her sisters and her brother, the 
Prime Minister, shared her fate. The 
rebel general was not more fortunate, for 
in the height of his success he was assassi- 
nated by his own son, after he had cap- 
tured the capital. The Emperor, who had 
continued his flight to Sze-chuen, soon 
afterwards abdicated in favour of his son. 

The whole country was now in 
a state of great disorder, but 

ReUlHo. 

loyally for the Emperor. 
Offers of assistance were also made to 
him by the Turfans and the Uigurs of 
North-western Mongolia ; and encouraged 
by these, a successful attempt was 
made in 758 to recapture the capital, 
Chang-an. This was followed by an 
advance upon Loyang in Ho-nan, where 
the appearance of the Uigurs excited a 
panic among the rebels. The town was 
given up to the Uigurs, according to 
promise, to pillage, but the booty was so 
small as to excite discontent, and it was 
only by the gift of handsome presents 
that trouble with them was averted. 
Fighting continued after this throughout 
the empire, and later on Loyang had to 
be abandoned. But early in the next 
reign (Tai Tsung, 763-779), the rebel- 
lion, which had for a time looked very 
formidable, came to an end with the death 
of its leader. 

The employment of the Uigurs to crush 
the rebellion led to the results which 
might have been expected. The Turfans, 
learning how weak the Government was, 
invaded China, captured and looted 
Chang-an, the capital, and were with 
great difficulty expelled. The Uigurs them- 
selves also raided Shan-si, and it was more 
owing to the fame of the Chinese general 
than to the quality of his troops that the 
barbarians evacuated that province. So 
great was the desolation wrought by the 
rebellions and wars that it was estimated 
that the population was reduced from 
fifty to twenty millions. Of 
the emperors who succeeded 
Tai Tsung, there was not 
one who showed ability equal 
to raising the fortunes of the dynasty. 
The majority were under the dominion 
of their Ministers or favourite eunuchs. 
Such strength as the empire possessed 
was needed to repel the incursions of 
Turcoman and other invaders, ox tp 
put down rebellions in the provinces. 
In 880, one of these provincial governors 
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AN EMPEROR OF THE TANG DYNASTY, TOGETHER WITH A SERVANT AND SECOND EMPRESS 
As represented by Chinese actors in the native play of ** Niu*pan-tso/’ 


captured the capital, Chang-an, from 
which the Emj eror had fled, and pro- 
claimed himself luler of China with the 
dynastic title Ta Chi ; but in 884 he 
was defeated by auxiliary troops called in 
from the Tartar nations adjoining the 
Chinese frontier, and was slain by his own 
adherents. 


The commander of these troops, Li-keh- 
yung, was the son of a chieftain of a tribe 
of Turcomans, called Sha-to, who occupied 
a region near Lake Balkash. In 847 
they assisted the Chinese in repelling a 
Tibetan invasion, and father and son were 
among the foremost defenders of the house 
of Tang in its troubles. 

Meanwhile, the chief power in the state 
resided in the hands of diiferent generals, 
and the Emperor became little more than 
a pawn the possession of which gave the 
_ holder the advantage in the 

- g- , from one place to another 

of OeatraU 

possessor, he was pursued by the opponent 
with equal rapidity. At one time to pre- 
vent his escape he was shut up in an iron 
building by eunuchs, but at last he was put 
to death (905), and one of his younger 
sons was declared Emper-r ; a post which 
he held for two years, when he resigned the 
throne to the real ruler, Clau Wen. , 
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The following table gives the names of 
the different emperors in the Tang dynasty 
and the date of their accession. The name 
given is the miao hao — that is, the name 
conferred on them after death. The* 
name of their reigns {hien hao) was 
subject to frequent changes, and is there- 
fore not given here. 

Kao Tsu .. 618 j Shun Tsuiig .. 805 


Tai 'J'sung 627 Hsien Tsung 806 

Kao Tsung 650 Mu Tsung 821 

Chung Tsung 684 CUiing Tsung 825 

Jui Tsung 684 Wen Tsung 827 

Wu Hou 684 Wu Tsung 841 

Hsiian Tsung 713 Hsiian Tsung 847 

Su Tsung 756 j I Tsung 860 

Tai Tsung 763 1 Hsi Tsung 874 

To Tsung 780 I Chao Tsung 889 

Chao Hsiian Ti 905 


Wu Hou, who reigned from 684, was the 
Empress who usurped the throne of Jui 
Tsung for twenty years. 

LATER LIANG DYNASTY ( 907 -' 923 ) 

The destruction of the Tang dynasty 
loosened the bonds of government through- 
out the empire. The Prince of Liang, me 
new Emperor, was unable to extend his 
power beyond Ho-nan and Shan-tiing. 
Among those who refused to recognise his 
title were Li-keh-yung in Shan-si, Li-mao 
in Szechuen, and the Khitan chief Apaoki 
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in Mongolia. Elsewhere, independent 
states %«re forming and gathering strength. 
On Li-keh jning's death his son Li-tsun- 
hsii captured a great stronghold of the 
Emperor, and the latter, on his way to 
oppose him, was killed by his own son. The 
overthrow of the Liang, which now seemed 
impending, was delayed by an invasion of 
Shan-si by the Khitans, which compelled 
Li-tsun-hsii to return to defend his own 
country ; but in 919 a.d. he renewed his 
atta^ with ‘success, and in 923 assumed 
the title of Emperor. 

LATER TANG DYNASTY (923-934) 

The promise of a vigorous rule which 
the previous life of the new sovereign had 
given was soon belied. After his acces- 
sion he gave himself up to indulgence and 
pleasure, and eventually he was killed in 
a fight in his own palace arising out of a 
rebellion led by one of the play-actors 
whom he had made his associates and 
friends. His successor was also of Turco- 
man descent, and had been adopted by 
Li-keh-yung. Born of unknown parents, 
who had deserted him, it is remarkable 
TK Fi reign occurs the 

mention (932) of printing, 
p . .. History makes no mention of 
nn lAg inventor of this art or of 

the date of the invention, but records that 
the nine classics were printed by imperial 
orders from wooden blocks, and sold to 
the public. This Emperor is spoken of as 
a gentle, peace-loving man, and he died a 
natural death. His children possessed- 
neither his ability nor his character. In 
self-defence their generalissimo, Shih- 
ching-fang, raised the standard of rebel- 
lion, and invited the Khitan chief to 
come to his aid. With the latter’s assist- 
ance he quickly overcame all resistance, 
and by the advice of the Khitan chief 
then proclaimed himself Emj^eror, calling 
his dynasty the Later Chin. 

LATER CHIN DYNASTY (935-946) 

As reward for the services of the 
Khitans, sixteen departments in Shan-si 
had been handed over to them, and the 
payment of 300,000 pieces of silk annually 
had been promised. Demands for further 
presents and the position of superiority 
assumed by the Khitan chief towards the 
new Emperor, made a collision almost 
inevitable ; and in the next reign war broke 
out. After overcoming a strenuous opposi- 
tion to their advance, the Khitans, who had 
now given their dynasty the name of Liao, 


marched as far south as Kai-feng Fu, in Ho- 
nan , which they captured and looted. The 
Emperor was sent by them into banish- 
ment, and on their retiring to the north, 
he was succeeded by his commander-in- 
chief, Liu-chih-wan. 

LATER HAN DYNASTY (947-950) 

The Emj:)eror died the next year, and 
was succeeded by his son. For a time 
things went well with him, and 
IftvatioA invasion of Chih-li by the 
sJfUVua Khitans was successfully re- 
pelled by his general, Kuo-wei. 
But, impatient of the restraint laid upon 
him by the Ministers whom his father had 
recommended as advisers, he put three of 
them to death, and ordered the execution 
of Kuo-wei. On the news reaching Kuo- 
wei, his army insisted on the deposition of 
the Emj.)eror, and the scheme was soon 
carried into effect, their general then 
assuming the throne. 

LATER CHOU DYNASTY (95I-960) 

In the third year of his reign the new 
Emperor died. He was succeeded by his 
son, Shih Tsung (954-960), who showed 
considerable vigour in attacking the Khi- 
tans, from whom he recovered some of the 
cities assigned to them in Shan-si. He also 
bestowed attention upon the condition ol 
the people, and gave promise of being a 
good ruler. But he died in a campaign 
against the Khitans ; and his troops, 
refusing at such a crisis to have his child 
of seven years old for their emperor, made 
their general Chao Kwang-yin their sove- 
reign, and put the yellow robe on him while 
asleep with drink in his tent. 

SUNG DYNASTY (960-II26) 

At the time of the accession of Chao 
Kwang-yin, or Tai Tsu (960-975), there 
seemed to be little prospect of the tenure of 
power by his house proving less ephemeral 
than that of his predecessors. While the 
struggle for supremacy in North China had 
been continuing, the regions south and 
- west were divided among seven 

even ^ houses, who ruled them in a 

kien was held by the King of 
Min, Kiang-nan by that of Wu, Sze-chuen, 
An-hui, Kan-su, Kwang-tung and Ching- 
chou (on the Yangtse, west of Hankow) 
were governed by different generals of 
note ; and in the north the Prince of Han 
and the Khitans threatened danger at any 
time. The Emperor himself came of a 
family that had held high posts under 
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the Tang dynasty, and he had s|)ecially 
distinguished himself by rescuing his 
sovereign — Shih Tsung — from danger when 
surrounded by enemies in a disastrous 
battle against the Khitans. Now in 
accepting the throne, he made it a condi- 
tion that the lives of the child ex-Emperor 
and other members of the Imperial 
^ - . family should be spared. 'He 

« mpire \voTk to recover 

the portions of the empire 
which were under indefxjndent 
rule, and to unite them in one whole. 
After dealing very quickly with two 
rebellions in Shan-tung, the Emperor 
turned his attention to the Prince of Han 
in Shan-si, over whom some success was 
obtained. An army was then thrown into 
Sze-chuen, and in the course of sixty-six 
days its ca])ital was taken and its king 
was a prisoner on his way to the Emperor. 
He then renewed the attack on the Prince 
of Han, but with only partial success, 
owing to assistance given to the prince 
Iw the Khitans. But Kwang-tung and 
Kwang-si, which were held by the prince 
of the wSouthern Han, were subdued in 
972 ; and the prince of the Southern 
Tang at Nanking made his submission 
to the Emperor, a submission which, in 
975, was enforced by arms. In 976 the 
Emperor died, and, in accordance with 
advice given to him early in his reign by 
his mother, he had nominated a brother 
instead of a son as his successor. 


The new emperor, Tai Tsung (976- 
998), was more successful than his 
brother in his campaign against the 
Prince of Han, who, after a vigorous 
defence, surrendered his capital, Tai- 
yuan-fu, to the Imperial troops. Em- 
boldened by his .success, the Emperor 
sent a large army across the Liao River 
into the country of the Khitans, ' where 
it sustained a great defeat. In 981 the 
Khitans in their turn attacked Shan-si, 
and without success. Then in 986 another 
Fi Kt* disastrous campaign was fought 
f * against the Khitans near 

Empire^ Peking. It would seem, how- 
ever, that some impression was 
made upon the Khitan power, as a subject 
tribe, the Nii-chi or Ju-chen, who after- 
wards rose to such great power, sent to 
the Sung Court offering to tender their 
allegi^ce if the Khitans were defeated. 

While his armies were fighting for the 
enlargement of the empire, the Emperor, 
like his brother, gave great attention* to 
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the government of his people and to their 
prosperity. But a rebellion, arv^ing out 
of misgovernment in Sze-chuen, saddened 
the last years of his reign. 

Chen Tsung (9^-1022) succeeded his 
father. A serious invasion by the Khitans 
was checked only by a money pa5mient. 
In JenTsung's reign (1023-1063) a second 
invasion was threatened. To avert this 
the payment was further increased by a 
treaty couched in somewhat humiliating 
language, but a rebellion at^bomertftade 
peace at any price a necessity. The 
rebellion was overcome, and a subsequent 
invasion of Kwang-si by Cochin-China 
was repelled. With the exception of the 
northern portion of Chih-li, which, in- 
cluding Peking, was jiermanently held by 
the Khitans, and of some outlying por- 
tions of its dimensions, the empire had 
now been reunited, and the inclinations 
of the dynasty towards the cultivation 
of arts and literature could be indulged. 

The dynasty has been designated a 

protracted Augustan age of Chinese 
literature,” and in it the language and 
style of books may be said to have reached 
n lA A highest point. Specula- 

^Ari ** philosophy suddenly came 

and Letters existence, large encyclo- 

an e ers written, poetry 

flourished, commentaries on the classics 
were published, and important catalogues 
of collections of different objects of art, 
books, pictures and inscriptions were 
produced. Under favourable influences 
Chinese art gradually developed. At 
the same time, reforms in the system of 
government were introduced. Among 
these the most far-reaching and eventually 
injurious were State advances to farmers 
and a system of universal militia enrol- 
ment, by which the whole population was 
rendered liable to serve as an armed 
constabulary. The rapacity of the under- 
lings neutralised the benefit of the 
advances, and the enrolment system 
proved a burden through the exactions 
to which it gave rise, and the responsi- 
bility for the offences of others which 
was laid upon all the members of the 
tithing. 

Ying Tsung's reign (1064-1067) was 
marked by a difficulty with the Empress 
Dowager, who had been called upon to 
act as regent during an illness of the 
Emperor, and was induced to resign only 
by the outspoken language of the Prime 
Minister. 



THE EMPIRE RESTORED 


In the reign of Shen Tsung (1068-1086), 
a large extension of the duties of the 
Govftiiment was carried into effect on 
the advice of Wang-an-shih, a celebrated 
scholar, poet and statesman, who justified 
himself by the institutions recorded in the 
“ Chou Li,*' or State Regulations of 
the Chou Dynasty,*’ which he adopted as 
his model. In addition to the reforms 
mentioned above, he projx>sed that taxes 
in future should be paid in kind, and that 
anj^ surplus of produce above local needs 
should be 4 )ought up by the State and sent 
by it for sale in a good market. He also 
proposed that, instead of contributing 
forced labour for carrying out public works, 
each family should pay a tax rated on the 
property it possessed. In order to ascer- 
tain this, the value of property was to be 
declared to the local official, and if the 
value was understated fines were imposed, 
of which a third went to the informer. 
The opportunities for oppression and 
corruption afforded by these measures 
rendered them most distasteful to the 
jKJople, and prevented them from pro- 
ducing the benefits to the State which 
. had been expected. While 
and ^ these measures of reform were 
.. being debated and carried out, 
Corniptioa Strength of the neigh- 

bouring Powers was steadily increasing. 
In 1074 a small cession of territory 
was made to the Khitans, and in 
1082 A.D. a serious defeat was ex- 
perienced at the hands of the Prince of 
Hsia, who ruled over a Tangut tribe in 
the. present Ordos and Kan-su. A few 
years later (1090) the latter obtained the 
cession of some forts in Shen-si as the 
price of peace. 

Cheh Tsung (1086-1100) succeeded to 
his father's throne at ten years of age. 
During his minority his mother acted as 
regent and, assisted by the celebrated 
historian, Sze-ma-kwang, abolished some 
of the most unpopular of the reforms 
recently instituted. But his own rule 
was not so wise. Eunuchs again rose to 
positions of power, and undid some of the 
work done by the regent. 

Hui Tsung (1101-1126) in iiii entered 
into a treaty with the Nii-chi or Niichen 
Tartars for the destruction of the 
Khitans, now known as the Liao Dynasty. 
The latter, not suspecting that the Niichen 
would dare to rise in rebellion, made no 
preparations to resist them, and were 
easuy defeated by their leader, Aguta, 


who in 1 1 14 assumed the title of 
Em|>eror, and gave to his dynasty the 
name of Chin, or Kin (gold). By 1125 
all opposition by the Khitans was over- 
come with the exception of a small body, 
who, under their prince, were afterwards 
known as the Western Liao. But the Sung 
Em]>eror gained nothing by his friend’s 
- success, and his repeated de- 

r mands for the fulfilment of the 

® terms in Shan-si and Chih-li, 
which had been promised him 
in return for his alliance, irritated the Kins. 
They in their turn demanded payments of 
silk and silver, which at first were con- 
ceded. But a second demand was refused, 
and this led to an invasion, which crossed 
the Yellow River and marched upon the 
capital Kai-feng Fu. On this the Emperor 
abdicated and fled, leaving his son Chin 
Tsung (ii2()) upon the throne to come to 
terms with the invaders. An immense 
indemnity was demanded and granted : 
but its payment in full proved impossible 
at the time, and an attempt was made to 
rise against the Kins, who returned to 
capture the city and take the Emperor 
and all his household away with them as 
prisoners. The Huai River (Lat. 32^-33^) 
was practically at this time the boundary 
between the two Powers. 

SOUTHERN SUNG DYNASTY (1127-I280). 

Kao Tsung (1127-1162), when the throne 
became vacant through his brother’s 
capture, declared himself Emperor, and 
removed the capital first to Nanking, and 
then, on the approach of the Kins, to 
Hang-chow, in Che-kiang. Driven from 
this city, he took refuge in one of the 
islands on the coast. On this, the enemy, 
unable to get to his retreat, retired north- 
wards, and suffered severe losses at the 
hands of the Imperial forces in crossing the 
Yangtse. The Emperor then returned to 
Hang-chow, and made a treaty with the 
Kins (1142) by which the provinces 
Tk K* s which they held were, with the 

* . exception of Honan and Shensi, 

, ceded to them. The Kins, 
• vvho had suffered severely at the 
hands of the Chinese, were now attacked 
on the north by the Mongols, with such 
effect that thirty-seven fortresses had to be 
handed over to this new enemy, and an 
annual payment made of cattle, rice, and 
beans. The power of the Kins was also 
weakened by the assassination of their 
sovereign, and a short-lived rebellion 
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against his house, and it was at a time 
when fortune seemed to be smiling on 
the Sungs that the Emperor, having no 
heir, abdicated in favour of a descendant 
of Tai Tsu, the founder of the dynasty. 

In the midst of all these turmoils, the 
philosopher Chu Hi (1130-1200), while 
holding the post of Governor of Kan- 
chang in Kiang-si, was re-editing the 
historical work of Sze-ma-kwang, and 
composing the commentaries on the 
classics which have for centuries been 
recognised as the orthodox interpretation. 

EMPERORS OF THE SOUTHERN SUNG DYNASTY 

Kao Tsung 1127 Li Tsung .. 1225 

Hsiao 'J'sung 1163 Tu Tsung .. 1265 

Kwang Tsung 1 190 Kung Ti . . 1275 

King Tsung 1195 Tuan Tsung 1276 

Ti Ping . . 1278 

Towards the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury the wars with the Kins became less 
frequent, for the pressure from the north 
demanded all the attention of the latter. 
Their old rulers, the K hi tans, were also 
ready to revolt against them. But it was 
not until the opening of the thirteenth 
century that the Mongols them- 
® I "^^Ives were able to devote their 
whole strength, even for a time, 
against their neighbours, the 
Kins. They had first to subdue the Naimans 
near the sources of the Irtysh, the people 
of Tangut or Western Hsia, to the west of 
the Yellow River, and other tribes in the 
west. The desert on the south of their 
capital, Karakorum, must, too, have acted 
in some degree as a barrier against move- 
ments south. But by 1206 the founda- 
tions of the Mongol power in the west had 
been secured, and the general, Temudjin, 
who had won such a series of victories, was 
hailed by his vassals as Genghis or Chinghiz, 
“ the Greatest of the Great.” It is from 
this time that his reign over Chinese terri- 
tory is dated, but it was not until 1210 
that he began hostilities against the Kins. 

This interval of comparative peace had 
been utilised by the Sungs in strengthening 
their army, and in 1204 an attack had been 
made on Kai-feng Fu, the Kin capital. But 
in this the Chinese were thoroughly dis- 
comfited, and the Kins followed up their 
success by an attempt to conquer Sze- 
chuen, where treason was at work in their 
favour. 

The yearly raids of the Mongols and the 
defection of the Khitans, who had given 
in their allegiance to Chinghiz Khan, forced 
the Kins to open negotiations for peace 
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A Monk's 

Long 

Journey 


and to remove their capital from Chih-li to 
Ho-nan. This was followed by the capture- 
of Peking by the Mongols in K2^5, and 
the Chinese, plucking up courage at this 
evidence of weakness, refused to pay 
tribute any longer. The Mongols promptly 
followed up their success by an advance 
on Kai-feng Fu; but, failing there, re- 
crossed the Yellow River and 
during the next few years 
secured their hold of the 
country to the north of the river. 
Chinghiz himself was sooi> afterwards 
engaged in an expedition to Western Asia. 
This, among other things, gave occasion^, 
to the long journey undertaken by Chang 
Chun, a Taoist monk, who was held in 
great respect at the courts of the Kin and 
Sung. Chinghiz, hearing of hLs fame, sent 
him an invitation to his court, and Chang 
Chun found himself obliged to travel 
through Central Asia to Persia and the 
frontiers of India, where he met the great 
conqueror. The story of his journey, of his 
interviews with Chinghiz, whose first 
question was, ” Have you a medicine of 
immortality ? and the correspondence be- 
tween the sage and Chinghiz, throw a great 
light on the countries traversed, and also 
on the character of the Mongol Emperor. 

The deaths of the Kin and Sung Emperors, 
of Chinghiz, and of the Taoist sage all 
occurred between 1223 and 1227. On the 
death of Chinghiz and the division of the 
empire, in accordance with his instruc- 
tions, among his sons, Ogotai, the third 
son, had been assigned China Proper, 
Mongolia, Tibet, etc., as his realm, and in 
1231 A.D. he led an army for the conquest 
of Ho-nan. But Kai-feng Fu, the capital, 
made a desperate defence, which was not 
overcome until 1233, though the Kin 
Emperor had fled. Contrary to Mongol 
usage, the lives of the people — said to 
have numbered 1,400,000 families — were 
spared. The Kin Emperor soon afterwards 
fell fighting at Tsai-chou, and his house 
disappeared, until four centuries 
later its descendants founded 
the present dynasty. The Sung 
Emperor, profiting by these 
circumstances and by an alliance which he 1 
had made with Ogotai against the Kins, 
occupied Kai-feng Fu and Loyang and the 
famous Tung-kuan Pass near tl^ Yellow 
River. But this was not what the Mongols 
had desired, as the result of the alliance, 
and a war was engaged in which lasted for 
some years. 


Capture 
of a 
Capital 




SCENES ON THE GRAND CANAL AT PEKING H. C.mue Co.. London 


The left picture at the top shows the Grand Canal and the East, or Chi-Haw, Gate of Pelting’. At the right of it is 
depict^ the view looking west along the Yu-Ho Canal, connecting Peking with the Summer Palace. Below on 
the left is repr^uced a photograph of the Yu-Ho Canal at the west Gate of Peking. The canal is bordered 
1^ wWows for many miles. Below on the right the scene is that looking north along the East Tartar City Wall. 
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Chinese do not mention their emperor 
by name during his lifetime, but after his 
death some honourable title is conferred 
upon him, such as Tai-tsu (Great Ancestor), 
by which he is afterwards known. The 
title of the reign is conferred upon it by 
the Emperor, and events occurring in it 
are dated by the year of the reign— 
e.g,, first year of Chih-yuan. It is, how- 
ever, not a j)ersonal name, though fre- 
quently used as such by Euro|)eans. 

In 1253 Shen-si was added to the 
Mongol Empire, and in 1259 the campaign 
was carried into Sze-chuen, where, after 
obtaining considerable success, Mangu 
Khan died, during a siege of Chung- king. 
The Mongols thereupon withdrew. Kublai, 
Mangu's brother, was at the time in Kiang- 
si, and was obliged to return to Karakorum 
where a younger brother was disputing his 
succession. His arrival crushed all opposi- 
tion, and after being declared Great Khan, 
he moved his capital to Peking (1264). 

The complete conquest of the Sungs 
was now determined upon. The first 
step taken was an advance upon Hsiang- 
yang, on the Han River, in Hupeh. The 
siege of this and the neighbouring city 
of Fancheng lasted for several years, but 
« . at length their capture was 

Expansion Jhe fall of Wuchang 


of Mongol 
Dominion 


and the towns near it soon 
followed, and the Mongols, 
under Bayan, their general, continued their 
advance along the Yangtse. Nanking fell 
almost without a struggle, and the Chinese 
fleet in the river was destroyed. Soochow 
soon shared the same fate, and, finally. 
Hang-chow was taken, and the Emperor 
captured (1276 a.d.), and carried away 
prisoner to the north. 


But the end was not yet. Some princes 
of the Sung line still remained. One 
of them was declared Emperor, •* and 
the loyalists gathered round him at 
Foochow, where for a time he made 
his home. Some successes were obtained 
over the Mongols, the most important 
being the recapture of Canton for a time ; 

but their remorseless advance 
- * * still continued, and the Em- 

peror fled south, where he died. 
Another child of^ the ^ung 
family was made his successoi*, and the 
last stand was made at Yai-shan, an 
island opposite the western estuary of 
the Canton River. When defeat came 
there the Prime Minister, Lu-siu-fu, 
clasping the boy in his arms, jumped into 
the sea, and was drowned, together with 
thousands of the supporters of the Sung 
cause (1279 a.d.). 

YUAN DYNASTY {1260-I368) 

The Mongol Emperors had already been 
masters of the North of China since the 
overthrow of the Kins in 1234, during 
their pursuit of the Sung Emperor 
troops had been despatched to the 
west and south of Nanking to crush 
such armies as were still loyal to him. 
After moving his capital to Peking, Kublai 
(1260-1395) had adopted the title of 
Yiian for his dynasty (1271). Not 
content with adding Southern China 
to his dominions, he had sent two fleets 
to Japan to demand its submission and 
landed troops in Kiu-shiu ; but these 
ventures had proved disastrous, and the 
second fleet, with the troops on board, 
was entirely lost in a storm (1281), 
After crushing the Sung Dynasty, Kublai’s 



CHINESE EMPERORS OF THE YUAN OR MONGOL DYNASTY. | 

Name of Ruler. 

Reign 

began 

Title of reign. 

Remarks. 

Tai Tsu 

1206 



Temudjin or Chinghiz Khan. 

Tai Tsung . . 

1229 

— 

Ogotai, son of Chinghiz, and brother of Djuchi, ^ 
Chagatai, and Tului. 

Ting Tsung 

1246 

— 

Kuyuk or Guyuk, son of Ogotai. 

Hsien Tsung 

1251 

— 

Mangu, son of Tului. 

Shih Tsu 

1260 

Chih-yiian 

Kublai, brother of Mangu. 

Cheng Tsung 

1295 

Yiian-cheng 

Tamerlane (Timur the Tartar), grandson of 
Kublai. 

Wu Tsung . . 

1308 

Chih-ta 

Ai-yu-li, a great grandson of Kublai. 

Jen Tsung . . 

J312 

Huang-ching and Yen-yu 

Tup-timur. 

YingTsung . . 
Tai Ting-ti . . 

1321 

Chih-chih 

Shotepala, murdered by conspirators. 

1324 

Tai-ting and Chih-ho 

Yesun-timur, great-grandson of Kublai. 

Ming Tsung . . 

1329 

Tien-li 

Wen Ti 

1330 

Chih-shun 

All but the last in the list are the Mongolian names 

Shun Ti 

1333 

Yiian-tung, Chih-yuan, 
and Chib -ch eng 
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day in the summer of 1797, at a lonely farmhouse in 
Devonshire, Coleridge sat reading Purchas’s Pilgrimage.” 
Being indisposed, an anodyne had been administered to him, and 
from the effects of this the poet fell aslee{), at the moment that 
he was reading : “ Here the Khan Kublai commanded a palace 
to be built, and a stately garden thereunto ; and thus ten miles of 
fertile ground were enclosed within a wall.” On waking, Coleridge 
appeared to have a vivid recollection of a poem he had written in 
a dream, and, taking up pen and paper, he wrote down these lines, 
now become immortal : 


In Xanadu did Kublai Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree : 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice live miles of fertile ground 

With walls and towers were girdled 
round : 

And there were gardens bright with sinuous 
rills 

Where blossomed many an incense-bearing 
tree ; 

And here were forests ancient as the 
hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 


But oh ! that deep romantic chasm which 
slanted 

Down the green hill athwart a cedarn 
cover ! 

A savage place ! as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was 
haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon -lover ! 

And from this chasm with ceaseless tur- 
moil seething. 

As if this earth in fast thick i)ants were 
breathing 

A mighty fountain momently was forced ; 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding 


hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s 
flail : 

And *mid these dancing rocks at once and 


It flung up momently the sacred river. 


Five miles meandering with a mazy 
motion 

Through wood and dale the sacred river 
ran, 

Then reached the caverns measureless to 
man. 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 

And 'mid this tumult Kublai heard from 
far 

Ancestral voices prophesying war ! 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midw^ay on the waves ; 
Where was heard the mingled 
measure 

From the fountain and tlie caves. 

It w'as a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of 
ice ! 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw : 

It was an Abyssinian maid. 

And on her dulcimer she played. 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song. 

To such a deep delight ’twould win 
me 


That with music loud and long, 

1 would build that dome in air. 

That sunny dome ! those caves of ice ! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware ! Beware I 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 

Weave a circle round him thrice. 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey -dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 
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attention in China was given to protecting 
the country against floods from the Yellow 
River and to extending what we know 
as the Grand Canal from the Yellow 
River to Tientsin. The latter great 
work was accomplished in three years. 
The southern and older portions of the 
canal — i.e,, from the Yellow River to 
Chinkiang, and thence to Hang-chow — 
were also deepened and improved. 
Domettie Yiian dynasty, like those 

P^c * of predecessors the Kins 

and the Khitans, was liberal in 
its encouragement of litera- 
ture. The arts and sciences also flourished 
and men of talent were invited to its 
court from the most distant regions. 
In Kublai’s reign a new written character 
was invented for the Mongol language, 
and the classics were translated into 
Mongol. But before the end of the dynasty 
this style of writing was superseded by a 
modification of the Uigur, which has been 
retained to the present time as that of the 
Mongol. The plays of this period have 
attained a lasting celebrity, and novels and 
romances, including the famous “ Three 
Kingdoms and the “ Shui Hu Chuan,'' 
were then first produced and obtained 
a lasting jxipularity. 

Fortunate in most tilings, the Mongol had 
also the good fortune of having the story 
of his times told by the great Venetian 
traveller, Marco Polo, who, between 1275 
and 1292, visited the coast and travelled 
throughout the empire. During his 
reign Kublai conquered Burma and 
frequently invaded Cambodia and Annam. 
Tibet was so completely under his rule 
that the ex-Emperor of the Sungs was 
sent there as a prisoner. Korea was 
annexed and used as a place of embarka- 
tion for attacks upon J apan ; and Mongol 
armies under Khans, who nominally 
owned a supreme head in Kublai, were led 


Foreign 
Poliey of 
Kttkini Khan 


to victory across the Persian 
Gulf and even to the confines 
of Austria. Great as a soldier, 


he was also great as an ad- 
ministrator, and China found in him a 
ruler who encouraged education and 
advanced civilisation. 

Timur, on succeeding to his grand- 
father's throne (1295-1308), issued an edict 
commanding Mongols and Chinese to hold 
Confucius in the highest reverence. The 
land tax was greatly reduced, a com- 
mission was appointed to examine into 
the conduct of officials throughout the 
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empire, and consequent on its report 
an immense number of the latter«rwere 
removed from their posts. 

The reigns that followed seem to 
indicate by their short duration’ that 
power was gradually falling from the 
hands of the Mongols ; and such was 
actually the case, although it was not 
until 1324 that the murders of emperors 
which customarily heralded the downfall 
of dynasties began. In Shun Ti’s rei^n 
(1333-1368) misgovernment in rthe pro- 
vinces and extravagance in the palace 
were accompanied by disastrous floods, 
earthquakes, and other portents evi- 
dencing the displeasure of Heaven. 

Rebellions took place in many of the 
j)rovinres. Among them was one in the 
Yangtsze valley, headed by Kuo Tzu- 
hsing, a military commander, under whom 
a lieutenant named Chu Yuan-chang soon 
made himself conspicuous. The latter 
had been an attendant or a priest in a 
Buddhist temple in An-hui. Attracted by 
Kuo's fame, he enlisted under the general, 
and on the latter’s death in 1355 suc- 
ceeded to his command and marched 
upon Nanking, which was easily captured. 
^ ... Subsequent victories over Im- 

of^the^ perial troops left him free to 
w , deal with the rival claimants 
lor ])ower. His successes over 
them were helped by tlie pojmlarity which 
he gained from his treatment of the 
districts which he conquered. In 1365 his 
])ower had increased to such an extent 
that he made preparations for the expul- 
sion of the Mongol dynasty, and sent one 
army to march direct upon Peking, while 
two other armies were operating in the 
south and north-west. AU opposition on 
the way was overcome, and Chu Yuan- 
chang, who had already declared himself 
Em^>eror, entered the capital of the Yuans, 
thus re-establishing a Chinese dynasty, to 
which he gave the name of Great Ming. 

MING DYNASTY (1368-1644) 

Hung-wu (1368-1398), to whom was 
afterwards given the name of Tai-tsu 
(Great Ancestor), was forty years of 
age when he entered Peking. He at once 
set to work to check extravagance and 
promote education. The palace expenses 
were greatly reduced, libraries were esta^ 
Wished in thp provincial capital, and the 
Imperial College (Han-lin) received special 
privileges and honours . Measures were also 
taken oy him to complete the overthrow 



THE EMPIRE RESTORED 


of the Mongol power and of all re- 
mainiiig pretenders to the throne. 

The ex-Emperor was pursued into 
Mongolia, where he died in 1370. His 
wife and eldest son were shortly after- 
wards captured and sent as prisoners to 
Nanking, which had now been made the 
capital ; but a younger son survived until 
1390, when he was murdered. The ]ho- 
vinces of 

S h a n - s i , 

STi*e > 
and Yun- 
nan were 
subdued, 
and a J a- 
panese raid 
on the coast 
was repelled. 

The empire 
was divided 
into thirteen 
provinces, 
and apjx)int- 
m e n t s to 
office were 
made to 
depend on 
character 
and fitness more 
examinations. 

Hung-wu was succeeded by his grand- 
son, Chien-wen, who, after a severe cam- 
paign, was defeated by his uncle, Yung-lo, 
and when on the point of being made a 



THE STATELY PROGRESS OF KUBLAI KHAN 
A reproduction of an ancient print illustrating: the travels of Marco Polo 
and representing the great Mogul Emperor in a portable chamber carried by 
four elephants. The grotesque representation of the elephants is interesting. 

than on the results of 


EMPERORS OF THE MING DYNASTY 


Dynastic title 


'I'ai Tsu 
HuTi^ .. 

Cheng Tsu . . 

Jen Tsung . . 

Hsiian Tsung 
Ying Tsung 
Tai Tsung .. \ 

Ching Ti . . / 

Ying Tsung (resumed 
government) 

Hsien Tsung 
Hsiao Tsung 
Wu Tsung . . 

Shih Tsung. . 

Mu Tsung . . 

Shen Tsung 
Kwang Tsung 
Hsi Tsung . . 

Chuane Lieh-ti 


Accession date, and title of reign 


1 368 

3399 

1403 

1425 

1426 
1436 

1450 

1457 

1465 

1488 

1506 

I ^22 

1567 

1573 

1620 

1621 
1628 


Hung-wu 

Chien-wen 

Yung-Io 

Hung-hi 

Hsiian-te 

Cheng-tung 

Ching-tai 

Tien-shun 

Cheng-hua 

Hung-chih 

Cheng-te 

Chia -ching 

Lung-ching 

Wan-li 

Tai-chang 

Tien-chi 

Chunef-chene 


Note. The Emperors of this and the present 
dynasty are so much more familiar by the title 
of their reign than by their dynastic title that 
in these pages they are henceforth spoken of by 
the former as though it were a personal name. 


prisoner at Nanking escaped in a priest's 
dress to a monastery in Szechuen. Troubles 
in Mongolia and rebellions in Tortquin occu- 
pied Yung-lo during the greater part of 
his reign, and in 1408 and 1419 the 
Japanese repeated their attacks upon the 
Chinese coast and that of Liao-tung. In 
1421 the capital was removed from Nan- 
king to Peking, and in 1424 the Em- 

jieror died 
while on a 
campaign 
against the 
M on.g pls. 
On another 
rebellion 
breaking 
out in Ton- 
quin in 1426, 
the Empe- 
ror, Hsiian- 
te , deter- 
mined for 
the future 
not to in- 
terfere in 
its govern- 
ment but to 
be content 
with asserting his claim to suzerainty. 

In 1449 the Emperor Cheng-tung had 
the misfortune to. be made prisoner by 
Mongols who had defeated his army, 
and as they refused to release him, 
though his ransom had been paid, his 
younger brother was raised to the throne, 
which he held until his death. Cheng- 
tung, who had meanwhile been released, 
now resumed the government of the 
empire, but in the hojie of l)etter fortune 
changed the name of his reign to Tien- 
shun. Hung-chih’s reign (1488-1506) was 
marked by the recovery of Hami, in 
Western Kan-su, which had been cap- 
tured by a Tartar chief who thought he 
was too far removed from the capital to 
be within the reach of the government. 

This acquisition was soon afterwards lost, 
and the first half of the sixteenth century 
saw many other signs of weakness result- 
ing from the influence of 
ei eunuchs in the palace over a 

and Abrond emperor. Chief among 

these troubles were rebellions 
in many of the provinces and the pressure 
which was constantly maintained by the 
Mongols on the North of China. Tc 
these dangers were added attacks bj 
Japanese fleets on Ningpo and the 
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neighbouring towns in Che-kiang. Towns 
were pillaged (1550), and the plunder car- 
ried away by the ships ; and for some time 
no force could be collected sufficient to 
cope with the enemy. But in 1563 the 
Japanese sustained so severe a reverse 
that they abandoned their visits for a 
p ^ time ; and in 1570 a friendly 
oil arrangement was made with 
Diol^ Mongol chief which put 

^ an end to the raids from which 

the northern provinces had so long 
suffered. 

During this period the Portugue.se had 
made their apj^earance in China (1516) 
and had sent a mission under Thom^ 
Pires to Peking (1521). A favourable im- 
pression had been produced by the fair 
dealings of Ferdinand Andrade, who, after 
the conquest of Malacca, had visited 
Canton ; but the conduct of Simao de 
Andrade, who succeeded him in 1518, had 
been so outrageous that the mission, on 
its return to Canton from Peking, was 
detained, and Pires and his companions 
were put to death or died in confinement. 
Spanish vessels ajipeared in Canton in 
1575, and a few years later a mission was 
despatched by sea to Peking, but failed to 
get beyond the province of Kwang-tung. 
The literature of the time, though j)rolific, 
is not distinguished by originality of 
thought. Attention was })aid rather 
to bringing to perfection the thoughts 
originated in earlier times, and compre- 
hensive w^orks of great merit were pub- 
lished. On account of the great difficulty 
of lighting u[)on any required subject in 
the 300,000 books which were stored in 
the Imperial library the Emperor Yung- 
lo conceived the idea of producing a huge 
encyclopaedia. The project was entrusted 
to an editor assisted l)y a hundred and 
forty-seven sub-editors ; but the work 
produced was on too small a scale to 
satisfy the Emperor, and a much larger 
committee of scholars was appointed, with 
a commission to collect th ^ substance of 
all the classical, historical, phi- 


E**** 1 d* published, embracing 

ftcyc op» la geography, medi- 

cine, the occult sciences, Buddhism, 
Taoism and the arts. Five editors, twenty 
sub-editors and 2,000 odd assistants were 
employed in this gigantic work (the table 
of contents alone occupied sixty books), 
the draft of which was completed and the 
first copy made in 1409. Two other 
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copies were made later, but it was never 
pnnted ; and fires in the palace haYe^3een 
responsible for the loss of two copies and 
a portion of the third. But 385 ancient 
and rare works have been preserved, 
through this cyclopaedia, which would 
otherwise have been lost ; many of these 
have been since reprinted and exten- 
sively circulated. 

Science did not flourish during the 
dynasty, but a great advance wais made 
in the arts. Chinese enauner rhad bkm 
first made during the Yuan dynasty, 
})robably introduced by foreign workmen 
who had travelled across Asia and set up 
their shops in the towns they visited. 
In the Ming dynasty there was a revival 
of the art, and the work produced is 
unrivalled for boldness of design, com- 
bined with a striking depth and purity of 
colouring. In the ceramic art such 
advance was made that in the reign of 
Wan-li there was nothing, as the native 
writers say, that could not be made of 
porcelain. The Imperial factory at Ching- 
te-chen had been rebuilt by Hung-wu, 
the founder of the dynasty ; and from 
^ . this and other factories, of 

Art^d which it and Te-hua in Fu-kien 
p . now alone remain, an immense 

quantity of porcelain was 
made to Imperial order. In painting, 
the artists of the time are specially 
remarkable for technical finish and har- 
monious colouring. In wood engraving 
also a high degree of excellence was 
attained. 

During the dynasty, intercourse with 
the West was kept up by sea ; and in the 
reigns of Yung-lo and Hsiian-te a famous 
eunuch admiral sailed with his fleet to 
India, Ceylon and Arabia, down the 
African coast to Magadoxu, and up the 
Red Sea to Jiddah. 

In the reign of Wan-li (1573-1620), one 
of the more energetic rulers of this . 
dynasty, three events occurred of the 
greatest importance for China and the 
whole of East Asia. In 1581 the first 
Jesuit came by sea to China. In 1618 the 
Manchus, the descendants of the Kin 
dynasty, which had been destroyed by 
the Mongols in 1234, entered the modem 
district of Manchuria under Aisin Gioro, 
afterward known as Tai Tsu, and settled 
in Hsing-ching. At a later date they 
removed to Mukden (Shingking), whence 
the Chinese were unable to expel them. 
The invasion of Korea, between 1592-8, 



THE FAMOUS TOMBS OF THE MINO DYNASTY NEAR PEKING 

These views illustrate the leadini: features of the most celebrated of China's imperial burial places, the first 
picture showing: the Isr-famed avenue of weird stone animals, the second an interior of one of the shrines containing 
a tomb, and the third a fine archway. The illustrations are from photographs by Frith and H. C. White Co. 
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THE END OF THE MING DYNASTY 

Defeated by Li Tru-cheng, the Emperor Chung-cheng killed his wife and daughters and hanged himself. 


by Japan, forced China to send military 
help to her tributary state, as she saw 
her own security threatened by the 
advance of the Japanese. Her support, 
together with the obstinate resistance of 
the Koreans, raised such obstacles in 
the path of the Japanese that, after 
a camjiaign of varied fortunes and fruit- 
less di])lomatic negotiations, the dying 
Hideyoshi recalled liis army to Jaj)an. 

In sjnte of this indisputable success, the 
Ming dynasty began henceforward to 
decline. The influence of the eunuchs 
and of the harem, which had always been 
dominant in Peking, rapidly increased 
under the weaker emperors. Troops and 
money were lacking, and the invasions of 
the Manchus grew more 
frequent and more suc- 
cessful. In 1623 they 
were in possession of the 
whole of Liao-tung, and 
in 1629 they advanced 
as far as Peking and 
Tientsin, and were driven 
back only after a severe 
struggle. / 


(M} 




The emj)ire itself was in a general state 
of ferment. Revolts, partly due to years 
of famine, broke out in Shansi, Hupeh, 
and Sze-chuen, and while the general Wu 
San-kuei was striving his utmost to 
])rotect the northern frontier against the 
Manchus, who were advancing under the 
command of Tai Tsung, Li Tzu-cheng, 
at the head of a large army of 
rebels, marched u})on Peking, which 
fell in 1644 after a short siege. The 
Emperor Chung-cheng, who had ruled 
from 1628, and seems to have been 
an honourable but weak character, com- 
mitted suicide after killing his wife and 
daughters. With him the Ming dynasty 
came to an end. Li Tzu-cheng proclaimed 
himself Emperor, but on 
advancing to meet the 
Manchus, who had been 
joined by Wu San-kuei, 
was defeated and com- 
pelled to retreat west- 
ward, with such plunder 
as he could carry from 
Peking. 

Max von Brandt 
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THE MOST INTERESTING 
THING ABOUT CHINA 

By THOMAS CARLYLE 



B y far the most interesting fact I hear about the Chinese 
is one on which we cannot arrive at cleatness, but 
which excites endless curiosity ev^en in the dim state : this 
namely, that they do attemj^t to make their Men of Letters 
their Governors ! 

It would be rash to say one understood how this was 
done, or with what degree of success it was done. All such 
things must be very //^successful ; yet a small degree of 
success is precious ; the very attempt how precious ! 

There does seem to be, all over China, a more or less active 
search everywhere to discover the men of talent that grow 
up in the young generation. Schools there are for everyone : 
a foolish sort of training, yet still a sort. 

The youths who distinguish themselves in the lower school 
are promoted into favourable stations in the higher, that they 
may still more distinguish themselves — forward and forward : 
it appears to be out of these that the Official Persons, and 
incipient Governors, are taken. 

These are they whom they try first, whether they can govern 
or not. And surely with the best hope : for they are the 
men that have already shown intellect. Try them : they 
have not governed or administered as yet ; perhaps they 
cannot ; but there is no doubt they have some Understand- 
ing — without which no man can ! Neither is Understanding 
Vi tool, as we are too apt to figure; “it is a hand which can 
handle any tool.'’ 

Try these men : they are of all others the best worth trying. 
Surely there is no kind of government, constitution, revolution, 
social apparatus or arrangement, that I know of in this world, 
so promising to one’s scientific curiosity as this. 

The man of intellect at the top of affairs : this is the aim 
of all constitutions and revolutions, if they have any aim. 
For the man of true intellect, as I assert and believe 
always, is the noble-hearted man withal, the true, just, 
humane and valiant man. Get him for governor, all is got ; 
fail to get him, though you had Constitutions plentiful as 
blackberries, and a Parliament in every village, there is 
nothing yet got ! 
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nODERN CHINA 

• • 

■rise of the manchu power 

BY AAX VON BRANDT 



teenth century was in large measure due 
to the action of a Chinese commander. 

In a struggle between two Manchu chiefs, 
the Chinese troops had given their assist- 
ance to one named Nikan, and his enemy, 
finding himself hard pressed, sent urgent 
messages for assistance to Nurhachu’s 
grandfather, who came with his son and an 
army. But the Chinese troops prevailed, 
and the weaker force surrendered on a 
promise that all their lives should be 
spared. The promise was not kept, and 
Nurhachu’s grandfather and father were 
among the murdered (1583). Nurhachu 
vowed vengeance for this act of treachery, 
and demanded that Nikan should be given 
up to him for punishment. The Chinese 
commander at nrst refused to do this, and 
appointed Nikan overlord of all Manchuria. 
But in a few years’ time Nurhachu was able 
to put Nikan to death and to win a victory 
over the Chinese commander (1587). The 
ascendency which Nurhachu was winning 
^ - by his successes among the 

e tribes enabled him to con- 

k ^k** solidate them and give them 

^ a strength which, singly, 

they had not possessed. But it was not 
until 1613 that he overcame all opposition 
among his rivals at home. In 1616 he 
assumed the title of Emperor and issued 
a proclamation of war against China, based 
upon seven wrongs ” done to him by 
that country, the first of which was the 
murder of his father and grandfather. 
He was enabled by the faulty tactics of 
the Chinese general to defeat in detail a 
large army sent to crush him. Advancing 
gradually in spite of continued opposi- 
tion, he captured Tieh-ling, Mukden, and 


Liao-yang, and made Mukden his capital 
in 1625. But at Ning-yuan, on the 
west coast of the Liaotung Gulf, he 
experienced a repulse and died the next 
year, 1627. 

Tai Tsung, his successor, found it 
necessary to abandon the siege of Ning- 
yuan and the advance along the coast, 
and, marching along the plateau west- 
wards, he swooped down through the 
})asses and presented himself before the 
walls of Peking in 162c). But the mighty 
walls and gates were too strong obstacles 
for him to overthrow, and though he re- 
A M K invasic-n in later 

years and was able to make 
p**®? raids also into Shansi, Peking 

* remained inviolate. But the 

Chinese Emperor had other enemies than 
the Manchus. The standard of revolt 
had been raised by different leaders in 
the west, in the south, in the Yangtse 
valley, and in the north, and it was 
to these internal enemies that the dynasty 
and Peking were to owe their fall. A 
rebellion broke out in Shensi in 1630 
under a leader named Li Tzu-cheng. 

His successes over the Imirerial troops 


1 EMPERORS OF CHINO OR MANCHU DYNASTY 

Dynastic title 

Date and title of reign 

Tai Tsu 

Tai Tsung 

Shih Tsu ,, 

Sheng Tsu . . 

Shih Tsung 

Kao Tsung 

J^n Tsung . . 

Hsiian Tsung 

W§n Tsung 

Mu Tsung . . 

t6i 6 Tien-ming 

1627 Tien -tsung 
Chung-te 

1 644 Shun-chih 

1 662 Kang-hsi 

1723 Yung-cheng 

1736 Chien-lung 

1 796 Chia-ching 

1821 Tao-kuang 

1851 Hsien-feng 

1862 Tung-chih 

1875 Kuang-hsu 
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led him in time to aim at the throne, and 
in 1644 he marched through Shansi upon 
Peking. Nurhachu, who a few years 
earlier had removed his coital to Mukden, 
and had been proclaimed Emperor of a new 
d5masty, which he styled the Ta Ching, 
was at the time to the east of Shan-hai- 
kuan, a fortress at the extremity of the 
Great Wall, which he had never been able 
to capture. An army under a Chinese 
general named Wu San-kuei, was holding 
the Manchus at bay when news arrived 
that Li Tzu-cheng was near the capital. 
Wu San-kuei at once turned his army to 
defend his master, but before he could 
reach the capital the gates had been 
opened by treachery within the walls, 


and the Emperor, after taking a dignified 
farewell of his family, had hanged himself 
within his palace grounds. Li Tzu-cheng 
then proclaimed himself Emperor and 
marched out to crush the force under Wu 
San-kuei, who appealed to the Manchus 
to assist him in driving a rebel from the 
throne. 

A battle was fought near Shai-hai-kuan 
where the opportune arrival of the 
Manchu army turned what threatened 
to be a defeat into victory. Li Tzu-cheng 
fled to Peking, gathered what ^plunder 
he could collect, and then hurried west- 
wards, pursued by Wu San-kuei. The 
vanauished troops rapidly dispersed, and 
finally only a few men remained with 
Li Tzu-cheng, who met his death at the 
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hands of some villagers inflamed .wit^ 
assion by the excesses practised lyp 
is followers. While these events were 
occurring in the west, the Manchus had 
entered Peking and the regent had sum- 
moned their young Emperor from Mukden. 
Wu San-kuei, finding himself powerless to 
enforce his request that the Manchus 
would retire to their own country, sub- 
mitted himself to the situation and, 
together with two other distinguished 
Chinese, took a leading part •in the^opera- 
tions which now ensued to Overcome all 
resistance on the part of the partisans 
of the Mings. 

In 1645 Nanking, which had been made 
the capital of the fugitive successor to the 
throne, was captured, and 
the Ming Emperor was killed. 
His heir capitulated at Hang- 
chow ; the prince who took 
his place was executed at Foo- 
chow, and the last remaining 
prince, after some successes in 
the south, fled to Burma, 
where he was surrendered to 
Wu San-kuei, who took him 
prisoner to Yunnan Fu, where 
he died in 1662. 

For his services to the new 
dynasty Wu San-kuei had 
been rewarded with the 
princedom of Yunnan and 
Kwei-chou, and the two 
Chinese generals who had 
followed him in his policy 
towards the Manchus had 
also been made princes, the 
one of Kwang-tung and 
Kwangsi, the other of Fu- 
kien and Che-kiang. But their 
position was so peculiar as to expose 
.them to suspicion, and in 1674, A.D., 
iWu San-kuei, seeing that there was an 
intention of depriving them of power, raised 
.the standard of rebellion. One of the other 
princes joined him for a time, and he 
received many adherents, both in his own 
provinces and also in Shensi, but with his 
death in 1678 the rebellion lost its spirit 
and it died out with the capture of his son 
in 1681. The eminent loyalty to his 
sovereign which induced Wu San-kuei to 
face Li Tzu-cheng with inferior forces, 
jhough his father was at the time a prisoner 
in the rebeVs hands and his life would 
inevitably be sacrificed; his appeal to 
the enemy with whom he had been 
fighting for years to aid him in driving out 



THE BEAUTIFUL TOMB OF NURHACHU AT MUKDEN 


Built over a eiant marble tortoise, supporting an immense marble table setting: 
forth the noble deeds of Nurhachu, under whom the Manchus rose to power. 



ZELANDIA FORT AND TOWN BUILT BY THE DUTCH IN THE SOUTH OF FORMOSA 



THE EMBASSY OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIA COMPANY IN 1667 
Reception at the Imperial Palace of Peking with presents for the Emperor and Viceroys. 

THE DUTCH PIONEERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY IN CHINA 
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A Man of 

Complei 

Character 


the rebels ; liis immediate sii])missicm to 
the loice of circumstances when the 
Manchus, after accomplishing this feat, 
refused to leave the country : his partici- 
pation in the campaigns against the last 
members of his master’s family ; and, 
finally, his rebellion against the 
Manchu Em])eror — all these 
combine to make Wu San- 
kuei one of the most inter- 
esting characters in Chinese history, and 
one of the most difficult to understand. 
With the loss of power sustained by the 
Chinese ])rinces through Wu San-kuei’s 
unsuccessful rebellion, the Manchu 
dynasty was secured against all further 
dangers in the jiro- 
viuces. But it was 
not until two years 
later that peace was 
secured on the seas. 

When the M i n g 
power was threat- 
ened by the Manchus, 
a pirate chief, who 
. for many years had 
been the scourge of 
the China ('oasl. 
threw in his lot with 
1 hat of the sovereign, 
against whose fleets 
he had frequently 
been fighting. ’The 
war was continued 
by him and his de- 
scendants, * among 
whom Koxinga’s 
name is the best 
known in Euroj^e, 
and their fleets ha- 
rassed the Manchus 
along the southern 
coast and even for 
some distance up the Yangtse ; but at 
last they were driven to Formosa, from 
which they expelled the Dutch settlers 
at Zelandia and elsewhere, and finally 
they were crushed by a force which was 
landed on that island. 

Kang-hsi, known to Europeans as 
Koxinga, who had ascended the throne 
in 1662, was now faced by new troubles 
in the shape of a rising among the Eleuths 
in West Mongolia against his power. 
Though never dangerous to the empire, 
the wars that followed on this were a 
constant drain on the Manchu resources. 
Though again and again defeated, ^he 
Eleuths exhibited such vitality that the 



war continued, with intervals o^ peace, 
from 1682 to 1734. The Altai Mountains 
were then fixed as the boundary between 
Hi and China, and for a time were regarded 
as such ; but during the years which 
preceded this settlement the Eleuths 
were not only fighting in their own 
country, but also invading Tibet, and on 
one occasion marching as far east as 
Shansi with armies said sometimes to 
have numbered 400,000 men. • , • 

The reign of Kang-hsi (1662-1722) is 
distinguished not only for his ])atronagc 
of literature, but for the high standard 
attained in the arts for which China is 
s))ecially famous. It was the time when 
the renaissance in 
ceramics attained its 
highest level, and 
enamels gained a 
technical finhsh, 
which was superior 
to that of the Ming, 
and which w^as pre- 
served through the 
two succeeding reigns . 
It was in this reign, 
too, that the exact 
sciences r e c e i v e d 
encouragement and 
that the influence of 
the J esuit teaching 
in astronomy was 
allowed to attain a 
higher development. 
Kang-hsi himself was 
a distinguished 
scholar, and the dic- 
tionary which bears 
his name is the 
work of 
the ])rescnt day. 
The “Sacred Edict,” 
which is supposed to be read in some 
public place in every city twice in each 
month is based upon sixteen maxims, 
concerning the duties of men in their 
own families, towards their neighbours, 
the importance of agriculture, respect 
_ _ for the law of the land, 

^ and other subjects, which 

Commandmeats promulgated by Kang- 

hsi in 1671, when he was 
only seventeen years of age. The maxims 
in their original form are still inscribed 
on the walls of public offices, occupying 
somewhat the same position in China as 
the “Ten Commandments” in England, 
and were amplified and expounded in a 


KANG-HSI 

Better known to Europeans as Koxinga, this emperor 
was one of the most enlightened who ever sat upon the standard 
Chinese throne. He encouraged literature, science, and 
indi\strial arts, and was the author of a code of morals. 



THE APPROACH OF THE EMPEROR CHIEN-LUNG TO RECEIVE LORD MACARTNEY’S EXPEDITION IN 1793 
Lord Macartney was sent as an envoy to the Chinese Emperor to obtain trading facilities. The Emperor is shown here being carried to his tent at Jehol to receive the British envoy. 
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commentary j)romulgated by Kang-hsi's 
successor. 

Kang-hsi was succeeded by his fourth 
son, Yung-cheng (1723-1735), under whom 
the Christians were severely persecuted. 
More than three hundred cliurches were 
destroyed, and the missionaries, with the 
exception of those resident in Peking and 
Canton, were ex])elltHi from the country. 
An extensive rising occurred during the 
reign among tlie aborigines in Kwei-chou, 
Szechuen and Yunnan. The movement 
was temj)orarily crusluHl in 1724, but 
broke out again in 1735 and was severely 
dealt with by Clhen- 
lung in 173b. 

Chien -1 ling’s reign 
(I73() - I7()5) stands 
on a level with that 
of Kang-hsi ])oth for 
its length and also 
for the j)rosperity of 
th(^ ('ountry and flu* 
enlightened form of 
government w h i c h 
prevailed. Hut 
iron b 1 e s on the 
frontiiirs w(‘re fre- 
quent. A rising of 
the Eleuths entailed 
a large ex])e(lition 
against them which 
1‘esulted in the con- 
quest of Dzungaria 
and Hi and th(' sub- 
i uga t i o n o f E as t ern 
Turkestan (i7()0). In 
Dzungaria and Hi the 
loss of life during this 
camjiaign was appal- 
ling, but methods less 
stern had proved un- 
availing. About the 
same time a Chinc'se 
army was practically extinguished in 
Burma, and another army sent to avenge 
the defeat returned without having secured 
more than the recognition of suzerainty. In 
1762 there occurred the romantic incident 
of the return of the Turguts from the banks 
of the Volga in Russia, after 
an absence of fifty years. 
Harassed along the whole line 
of their marcli, some seventy 
thousand alone survived out of the 
hundred and sixty thousand who had 
started. On their arrival the»^ were 
treated with great kindness by the 
Emperor, who assigned them a district 
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CHIEN-LUNGS VOW TO HIS PEOPLE 

Undertaking to resign the crown to his heir if 
he lived to the sixtieth year of his reig-n. He 
lived, and abdicated in fulfilment of his promise. 


A Great 

Pilgrimage 

Home 


in which to reside under a khan appointed 
by himself. The Roman Catholics met 
with a very different treatment. The 
persecutions from which they had suffered 
in the preceding reigns became much 
more severe. Ten of the mis- 
sionaries lost their lives at the 
hands, not of mobs, as in the 
present day, but of the govern- 
ment, and hundreds of converts lost 
ihcir lives and properties. Tv)ward,s ‘che 
close of the reign an invasion of Tibet 
by the Gurkhas led lo an appeal to Chien- 
lung for assistance. Troops were des- 
])atched there and 
eventually the Ne- 
}>alese were driven 
back into their own 
country, where peace 
was made and 
tribute was agreed 
to be ])aid quin- 
quennially. In 1793 
Chien-lung received 
L o r d Macartney’s 
mission at j ehol with 
great courtesy, and 
in 1796 he abdicated 
in order that his 
reign might not ex- 
ceed that of his 
grandfather. 

With Chia-ching’s 
accession (1796- 
1821) to the throne 
the long term of 
internal peace which 
liad prevailed during 
his father’s reign 
came to an end. A 
revolt, organised by 
the “ White Lily 
Society,” broke out 
in Hu-peh and spread 
through many })rovinces before it was put 
down at a cost of thousands of lives. This 
was followed in 1813 by another secret 
society called ” Heavenly Reason,” which 
had its origin in Honan and had adherents 
also in the Palace, where a plot formed for 
the murder of the Emperor was frustrated 
by the bravery of his second son, who 
killed the first of the conspirators and 
checked the advance of the rest until 
assistance was forthcoming, a deed which 
w'on him the succession to the throne. 

It was in this reign that Lord Amherst’s 
mission arrived in Peking (1816), and was 
turned back because he declined to appear 
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THE EMPEROR TAO KUANG REVIEWING THE IMPERIAL GUARDS 
Emperor Tao Knang kept a personal bodygruard of Tartars, whom he reviewed annually in the Court of the Three Halls in the Palace at 
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bef(fr% the Emperor in his travelling dress 
immediately after his arrival, and to make 
the customary Chinese prostrations. The 
despatch of the missions under Lords 
Macartney and Amherst had originated in 
a desire to improve the conditions of 
British trade at Canton and the relations 
of the traders with the authorities there. 

In 1684, the East India 

Company, who had carried 

on a fitful trade with Foo- 
chow and Amoy since i()()4. 
succeeded in acquiring a footing in Canton, 
where the Portuguese liad jealously main- 
tained their monopoly of trade. In 

1701, a venture was made to extend 
the trade to Ningpo, hut the exactions 
of the authorities and the uncertainty 
of the amount of the fees demanded 
had prevented any consideralde expan- 
sion of trade. \Vhile the delays and 

impositions which were consequent upon 
the absence of any authorised ri'gulations 
for its conduct emharrassed trade, relations 
with the authorities vv<mv emhittero'd by 
their treatment {)f ('ases of accidental 
liomicide. Some flight ImproNcment in 
the conditions of trade had followed on 
Lord Macartney’s mission : and had Lord 
.\mherst been receixa'd, it is possibh* that 



THE EMPEROR CHIEN-LUNG 


He received Lord Macartney’s mission and abdicated 
in 1796 that ms rei^ should not exceed that of his 
grandfather, in accordance with a vow at his accession. 



BRITAIN’S FIRST AMBASSADOR TO CHINA 
Lord Macartney, who conducted the first embassy in lT0:i. 

a V)eltei* inulerslanding between the two 
countries might have removed the difficvd- 
ties which preceded the war ol 1842, and 
the necessity for the war haxe been 
avoided. But such was not to Ix' the case, 
and Chia-ching l)eqneathed to his son a 
heritage of disaster which the latter ill- 
deserved. 

Tao Knang (1821-1850) was forty years 
of age when he came to jiowcr. His first 
troubles were in Turkestan, when' a 
rebellion broke out in 1825, under J ehangir. 
This was successfully overcome, and risings 
among the Miao-tzu in the Southern 
Provinces were quieted, partly by arms 
and partly by diiilomacy. 

With the end of the East India Com- 
pany’s monoj)oly in 1833, a new source of 
difficulty arose in the relations between 
the authorities at Canton and the British 
Commissioners sent from Eng- 
East India place of the 

Company Company’s officers. The Com- 
Buperteded found themselves in 

an anomalous position, as they were not 
recognised by the Canton officials, and 
were not provided with adequate powers 
to enforce the authority which they 
claimed over their own countrymen. It 
is no wonder that, in the absence of 
previous consultation with his Govern- 
menl, the Emperor failed to understand 
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LORD AMHERST 

Greater tact on the part of this British Commis- 
sioner mig'ht have prevented a war. He refused to 
kow-tow, and thus was denied an imperial audience. 

the puri)ose of the chan^T which liad 
been ejected by (ireat Britain ; and the 
Commissioners itiemselves were not ern- 
})owered to ap|)eal to Peking when faced 
with difficulties at Canton which proved 
iasiiperablc. Lord Napier, the first Commis- 
sioner appointed, died a few months after 
his arrival through an illness aggravated 
by the insults to which he had been sub- 
jected. For some time after his death the 
attempt to communicate on equal terms 
with the Canton authorities was aban- 
doned, and in 1836 Captain Elliot was 
driven by the necessity of holding com- 
munication with them to accept a position 
of inferiority. 

Meanwhile, smuggling was increasing, 
and the authority of the Commissioner 
over British shipping was being defied by 
some of his own countrymen, who were no 
longer limited to servants of the East 
India Company. The Chinese 
at the same time seized every 
j I opportunity of insulting British 

Officiait officials. Correspondence from 

the latter was returned unopened ; Admiral 
Sir F. Maitland’s vessel was fired upon 
when he visited Whampoa ; and the 
debts due to British merchants from the 
Co-hong amounted to millions of dollars. 
While the necessity for some control over 
foreigners by one of their own people was 
urgently felt, the Emperor and the 
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authorities at Canton demanded tljat the 
Commissioner should be a merchant only, 
as in the time of the East India Company, 
and not an official. The difficulties 
regarding the opium trade were partly 
due to the fact that, while the Emperor 
and some few individuals among the high 
officials were oppo.sed to the introduction 
of opium on the ground of the 
injury it was doing to the 


ana Opium ^he dram of jylver 


Britiih 
Government 

from the country tfiat it en- 
tailed, the officials on the spot were, 
generally speaking, unwilling to put an end 
to a business which brought them a drug to 
which they were addicted, and an immen.se 
irregular revenue ; and the British Govern- 
ment considered that it wa.s not their duty 
to act as police in Chinese waters for objects 
purely Chine.se. 

In 1839, the arrival of Commissioner 
Lin at Canton, with instructions to put an 
end to the opium trade, brought thing.« 
to a head. He demanded the surrendei 
of all oj)ium on board the vessels in order 
that it might V)e destroyed, and that all 
foreigners sliould sign a bond ydacing them- 
selves under his control. All Chinese 
servants were ordered to leave foreign 
hou.ses, and the sup])ly of all })rovision.s 
was i^rohibited until these orders were 
complied with. Meanwhile, armed boats 
and bodies of troops were stationed all 



LORD NAPIER E. Waikc 


A Britisk Commissioner whose death was hasteimd by 
the contempt with which he was treated in China. 





ENGAGEMENT OF BRITISH WARSHIPS WITH TAIPING REBELS AT NANKING 
Five British ships of war, conveyingr the Earl of Elg^, Great Britain’s Ambassador, up the Yangtse Kiang to Hankow, were attached by the Taiping rebels who held the land forts» 









A NAVAL ENGAGEMENT IN BRITAIN’S 
The East India Company's steamer Nemesis and the boats 
destroying the Chinese war junks in Anson’s Bay, January 7th, 1 

round tlie faclorios to jnc'- 
vent any interconrs(‘, iirul 
the surrendcT of the leading' 

British inen'liant was cU'- 
manded. The danger to 
British life and ])ro])(Tlv 
became so great that 
Captain Elliol, who had 
hurried to Canton, under- 
took to effect tin* surrend('r 
of the opium ; but the 
blockade and j^ractical im- 
prisonment of Captain Elliot 
and the merchants con- I 
tinned from March 24th to keying 

5 ^h, and it was not Nanking Treaty with sir H. 


FIRST WAR WITH CHINA 
of the Sulphur, Calliope, Larne, and Starling 
811, as represented in a contemporary drawing. 

U; until May 25th that the last 
of the British merchants 
was allowed to lea\'e, and 
join the shipping which had 
l)('en ordered to Hong Kong 
byCa]>tain Elliot, after the 
snrnmdcn* of the ojaum. 

d'he dcjiarture of the 
merchant vessels, and the 
('onsecjuent stoj)])age of 
trade at Canton, irritated 
Commissioner Lin almost 
as much as the outburst 
of trade in ojnum along the 
coast which followed on the 
.p?tunger high ])rices caused by his 
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A FIRST-CLASS CHINESE WARSHIP AT THE TIME OF THE TREATY OF TIENTSIN 
THE OLD WAR JUNKS OF CHINA 
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One of the operations in the war of 1856 - 8 . 
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flestiHoiliifi of opium. Again and again 
the shipping wa.<5 called upon to return, 
but the condition demanded of sub- 


and the payment of the cost of the 
operations. 

One satisfactory outcome of the frequent 


mission Jo Chinese jurisdiction prevented negotiations which took place during the 
compliance with Lin’s wishes. Attacks war w^as the respect which was formed 
on British and other boats, and warlike by the negotiators for each other. This 


preparations on the part of the Chinese 
commander at the mouth of the river, 
led eventually to an engagement between 
H.M.S. Volage and Hyacinth and the 
Chmese fl^^t. The defeat of the latter 
provoked an Imperial edict, directing all 

trade with England 

to be stopped for 
ever, and England 
was at last compelled 
to undertake the 
operations which 
have been stigmat- 
ised as the Opium 
War. 

On the arrival of 
the British forces, 
the blockade of 
Canton was promptly 
proclaimed and the 
island of Chusan was 
seized ; but further 
movements were de- 
layed by negotiations 
^gun by Captain 
Elliot at Tientsin and 
resumed at Canton. 

These and later 
negotiations which 
followed on a re- 
sumption of hostili- 
ties, were fruitless, 
and it was not until 
Canton had been 
threatened, and the 
British fleet had 
moved up the 
Yangtse, after de- field-marshal 



FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT GOUGH 


and the recognition by some of the higher 
officials of the superiority of British arms 
gave promise of the beginning of a 
new era in the relations of China with 
foreign Powers. The United States and 
France were prompt to seize the oppor- 
tunity of concluding 
treaties with China, 
and the subjects of 
other Powers took 
advantage of a clause 
in the treaty under 
which all foreigners 
received equal rights 
with the British at 
t he port s newly 
opened to trade. 

With the payment 
in 1845 of the last 
instalment of the 
indemnity and the 
evacuation by the 
British in 1845 of the 
islands of Koo-lang- 
soo, or Amoy, and 
Chusan, the con- 
ditions of the Treaty 
of Nanking were all 
carried out, with the 
exception of the 
clause which re- 
quired the opening of 
Canton to trade. As 
to this there was a 
dispute as to whether 
the city itself or the 
old factory site was 
:scouNT GOUGH intended. In 1846 


troying the forti- the right to enter the 

ications at different city was acknow- 


lications at different 

places on the coast, that the fall of Chin- 
kiaiig, and the similar fate which threatened 
Nanking, led to the conclusion of a treaty 
of peace at that city, on August 29th, 
1842. The chief conditions were the 
opening of Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ning- 
po and vShanghai to trade under a fixed 
tariff ; the appointment of Consuls, with 
whom correspondence was to be con- 
ducted on equal terms ; the cession of 
Hong Kong ; and the satisfaction of the 
debts due to British merchants, their 
indemnification for the opium ctest roved. 


ledged, but waived for a time as the 
authorities avowed their inability to 
protect foreigners within its walls. In 
1847 it was agreed to defer the time of 
entrance for two years longer, and, un- 
fortunately, when that date arrived, 
entrance was still refused. 

Hsien-feng (1851-1860), on succeeding 
to his father’s throne, soon found himself 
faced by rebellioas in many provinces. 
Among these the most serious proved to 
be one started in Kwang-tung by a 
member of the Triad Society who had 
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^cei'^i.^ome leaching in a mission 
school atPlong Kong. Assuming the title 
of Tai-ping Wang, “ Prince of Universal 
Peace/’ he proclaimed his kingdom the 
kingdom of Heaven, and claimed divine 
powers. Within tliree years of the first 
overt act of rebellion, the Tai pings had 
swept across Kwangsi into Hunan, 
and, following the Yangtse River, had 
reached and captured Nanking (1853). 
In TVIay oi*the same year an army was 
sent across the Yangtse jto the north, and, 
overcoming all resistance, advanced to 
within little more than a hundred miles of 
Peking. Then, apparently, tlieir hearts 
failed them, and instead of continuing 
their march, they remained at Ching-hai, 



YEH, THE VICEROY OF CANTON 
Whose conduct brought about the second British war with 
China, and who was banished to India, where he died. 


a small town on the Grand Canal, where 
they were soon besieged by the Imperial 
troops. In April, 1854, an army sent to 
their relief reached the town, Imt their 
friends had already retired, starved out 
rather than driven away; and in March, 
1855, the whole force fell back upon 
Anhui without having made further ad- 
vance towards Peking. But the whole 
country south of the Yangtse remained 
in the hands of the rebels, together with 
a large tract north of the river, and it was 
not until July, 1864, that Nanking was 
recaptured by the Imperialists, and the 
power of the Taipings crushed. 

In the meanwhile, the obstinacy with 
which Yeh, the Viceroy of Canton, per- 


sisted in refusing to carry out the agree- 
ment of 1847, and the accumulation ol 
grievances, which could not be discussed 
personally with him, produced very serious 
friction, and in 1856 matters were brought 
to a head by the “ Arrow ” incident, when 
the Cliinese boarded a vessel flying the 
British flag. A fresh war resulted. On 
this occasion Canton did not escape so 
lightly as l)efore. The city was stormed, 
and the Viceroy sent as a prisoner to India, 
where he died. 

The murder, in Kwei-chou. of a French 
missionary l)ad led France to mak(‘ com- 
mon cause witli Great Britain in her action 
towards China, and in the spring of 1858 
the allied fleets ])roceeded to tlie mouth 



HSIEN FENG, EMPEROR OF CHINA 
He proclaimed his kingdom the Kingdom of Heaven and 
claimed divine powers. He reigned from 1851 to 1860. 


of the Tientsin River. After the opposi- 
tion offered to them there. had been over- 
come, the advance of the forces was con- 
tinued to Tientsin, where Lord Elgin and 
Baron Gros wc’ie met by Chinese pleni- 
jxitentiaries, and after negotiations, the 
difficulty of which was increased by the 
presence in the neighbourlioocl of Russian 
and American Ministers, who were seeking 
to gain the same ends williout the employ- 
ment of force, the Trc'aty of Tientsin was 
signed. 

Apart from the opening of fresh ports 
on the Yangtse and on the coast, and 
more definite regulations for the conduct 
of trade, the chief points gamed under 
this instrument were the right to establish 
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diplomatic missions in Peking with the to consider the manner in which best to 

usual privileges, the recognition of the meet the new situation which would arise 

principle of ex- territoriality, and the tolera- when the treaties had baen ratified, and 

tion granted to Christianity. The treaty little dreaming that two years later these 
was signed on June 26th, 1858, and within same foreigners would materially help to 
ten days all the fleets had departed with sa\^ the dynasty from destruction by 

their unwelcome visitors and the Chinese the rebels who were then formidable in 

Government was left with a year's grace Ce itral China. 
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